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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Thf picbenl volume is mlcnded to stive as a help to 
tilt student of Lnglisli etymology In my Etymological 
Dictionaiy, the uumtious evampks of similai lettti -changes 
lie mvaiiably sopaiated fiom each othci, by the nccosbityloi 
.ulheiiiig to the alphabetical oidci It is tlieiofoie advisable 
to ic-ariange the lesults so as to shtw what svoids should be 
undei consideiation at the same time It is only by a com- 
pauson ol this chaiacter that the vaiious phonetic laws can 
be piopeily obseived and tested 

I have found it advisable to follow the example of Mi 
Svect, in his Histoiy of English Sounds, and to considei 
what may be called the ‘native element’ of oui language 
apart fiom the Romance or imported element Hence I 
ha\e Jmr/mely tvcluded all woids of French origin from the 
piescnt investigation A few Ficnch woids aie quoted here 
and theie by way of illustiation, but no inferences are heie 
drawn Irom the results which then history furnishes If the 
present volume should meet with appioval, I propose to 
issue another volume, to be entitled ‘ Second Senes,’ which 
will deal particulaily, and almost exclusively, with the words 
Vhieh have been imported into English from French, as well 
as from Latin, Gicek, and other languages (except Teutonic 
and Celtic) a/itr the Norman Conquest. 

I have, however, here taken into consideration such Latin 
and Greek words as found their way into Anglo-Saxon (see 
Chap. XXI) ; and have been careful to include words from 
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Scandinavian sources, as these mostly belong to an carh 
stage of the language (see Chap XXIII) I have also con- 
sidered the Celtic clement of the language (see Chap XXII), 
as well as the words which have been boiiowecl, at various 
times, from Dutch or some othei Low Geiman souice (see 
Chap XXIV) A list of the fevr and unimpoitant words of 
German origin is also included, for the sake of completcn<'ss 
(see Chap VI, p 85), so that all the Teutonic souiccs of 
our language aie thus accounted for Whilst the mam sub- 
ject of the book IS the ‘ native element ' of oui veiy composite 
language, it is convenient to consider, at the same time, all 
words of Teutonic oiigm (except such as have leachod us, at 
second-hand, through the Fiench or some other Romancf^ 
language), as well as the words of Celtic oiigm and such as 
were boi rowed fiom Latin at an early peiiod 

The exact contents of the book may best be leaint from 
the very full ' Table of Contents^ which follows this Picfacc 
I may here say, briefly, that I begin with a very shoit sketch 
of the history of the language, and give an explanation, with 
specimens, of the three pimcipal Middle-Enghsh dialects, 
corresponding to the three principal dialects of the earliest 
period I then discuss the chief Anglo-Saxon vowel-sounds, 
purposely choosing the long vowels, because their history is 
moie clearly marked and more striking than that of the 
short vowels It will easily be seen how very laigely I have 
here copied from Mr Sweet I then shew that Anglo-Saxon 
IS cognate with the other Teutonic tongues, and explain wha^ 
IS meant by this , and further, that it is cognate with the 
othex Aryan tongues, and explain what is meant by this also 
Next follows a discussion of Grimm's Law, which xs stated, 
first m its usual form, and secondly in a much more simple 
form, obtained by leavmg out of consideration the com- 
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parativcly unimportant sound-shxftmgs peculiar to the Old 
High Gciman The consideiation neccssaiily involves the 
distinction of tlie guttuial sounds into the two senes known 
as ‘ palatal" and ^vclai" sounds, a point which, I believe, 
ncaily all English woiks on English etymology commonly 
Ignore 1 have licie iccei\ed much assistance fiom Di 
Peilc Next follows a statement of Vciners Law, with 
illustiations This is succeeded by an account of vowel- 
gradation and of \ow(.l-inutatiou , both subjects of the 
highest importance to the student of English etymology, 
yet fiequcntly lec Giving but little attention Clnpteis XII 
and XII I deal with Pie fixes and Substantival Suffixes, of 
native ongin only Cliaptci XIV deals \vjth Adjectival, 
Adverbial, and Veibal Suflixes, also of native oiigin only 
Chapter XV explains what is meant by an Aryan root, and 
how Englisli words can sometimes be tiaced up to such a 
root, or deduced from it Chaptei XVI attempts a short 
sketch of a highly important subject, viz the changes that 
have at various limes taken place in English spelling, m 
ordei to enable the student to see for himself that Eaily and 
Middle English spelling was intended to be purely phonetic, 
and that the present almost univeisal notion of spelling woids 
so as to insinuate their etymology (often a false one) is of 
comparatively modem growth, and contradictory to the true 
object of writing, which is to express by symbols the spoken 
words themselves, and not then long-dead originals This 
necessaiily leads to a brief account of the phonetic systems 
of spelling employed by Mr. EUis and Mr. Sweet, though of 
course the tiue student will consult the original woiks of 
these two masters of our language In Chapter XVIII, 
I give an account of the various Teutonic consonants, and 
trace the histoiy of each downwards to the piesent day, 
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which IS the only way of dealing with them that avoids end- 
less confusion, it also renders the lesults, aftei a little studj, 
peifectly easy to remembei In the next Chaptei, I considci 
the phonology of woids (chiefly as legaids the consonants) 
more fully, and shew the various modes by vhich their foims 
suffer change Chapter XX deals with ‘ doublets,' or double 
foims of the same onginal woid, and with woids foimed by 
composition A list of compound woids is appended, e\- 
plaimng all those, of common occurrence, of which the oiigin 
has been obscured I then discuss, as I have already stated, 
the early words of Latin ongin, woids of Celtic origin, 
words of Scandiaii ^ origin (with a second list of compound 
words of obscure form), and woids which ma> be of Iriesic 
ongin or which have been boi rowed fiom Dutch or (con- 
tinental) Low German The last chaptei tieats, vciy bncllv 
and perhaps madequately, of the impoitant elTccts pioduccd 
upon the sound of a word by accent and emphasis 

The whole volume is nothing but a compilation fiom the 
works of ^thers and from results obtained in my own Dic- 
tionary I trust theie is in it very little that is original , foi 
it IS better to follow a good guide than to go astiay Some 
experience in teaching has suggested the general mode of 
arrangement of the book, which cannot be said to follow 
any particular order, yet I believe it will be found to 
conduce to clearness, and that, if the chapters be read m 
the order in which they stand, the whole will be more easily 
grasped than by another method Perhaps, however, Chap- 
ters XVIII-XX, which are not difBcult, may be read, with 
advantage, immediately after Chapter V The exact and 
rigid order presenbed by theory is seldom best suited for a 

^ Scandiaa is just as good a word as the long and clumsy word 
ScandinfS'vian , note to p* 454 
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bcginnei , and it is foi bcginneis in philology that I have 
pimcipally wiitten To the advanced student I can only 
apologise foi handling the subject at all, being conscious 
that he will hnd some unfortunate slips and impeifcctions, 
which I should have avoided if I had been bettei tiamed, or 
iiiclcccl, ticimcd at all It is well known how completely the 
study of the English language was foimcily ignoied, and it 
IS painful to see how pcisistentlv it is disiegaided (except in 
laie instances) even at the present moment, for the notion 
pievails tliat it docs not pay 

I aj^pend a list of some of the books which I have found 
most useful, and from which I have copied moie oi less I 
also beg leave to acknowledge my gieat obligations to the 
woiks of Ml Sw^cet, and to the kind and friendly assistance 
1 have* icccivcd, chiefly as icgaids Aiyan philology, fiom 
Di Pcile, Reader m Compaiative Philology Piofessor Rhys 
has kindly helped me m the chapter upon Celtic, and Mr 
Magnusson in that upon Scandian, but foi the piesent form 
of those chai)tcis I am solely lesponsible I have also j^eceived 
some assistance fiom Prof Cowell and Mi Mayhew The 
Index of Woids, intended to make the book useful for fiequent 
lefcieucc, is my own woik 

LIST OF BOOKS CONSULTED 

( / mmtioit the editions whith I have u^td , they a^e not always 
the latest ) 

AnciIia* yeihchnfi fUr etigliuhe Phdologie Halle, 1878- 
1886 

Bahdkr, K. von Die Verhalabstf acta m den germamschen 
SpnuJten Halle, 1880 

Brugmann, K. * Grundnss der verglmhmden Grammaiik der 
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tndogermamschen Sprachen Etsier Band Strassburir, 
1886 

Douse, T, le M An Iniroduction to the Gothic 0/ Ulfitin 
London, 1886 (This admuable book appeared too hxu 
to be of much help ) 

Earle, J Anglo-Saxon Liter atiiie London (S P C K b 

1884 

Ellis, A J Eaily English Pronunciation Paits 1 — III 
London 1869, 1870 (The tiact on GIossic is pre- 
fixed to Pait III, It was also published se2:)arately ) 

Pick, A Vergletchendcs Workrbiuh der indogn manm tnn 
Sprachen Dritte Aujlage Gottingen, 1874-6 

Helfenstein, j a Compai ative Grammar oj the Tmtonii 
Languages London, 1870 

Koch, C F Hzsiorische Gr ammatik der azqhschen Spradu 
3 vols Weimar, 1863, and Casscl, i86g-8 

Kluge, F Nominate Stammbildungdehre dtr attgc/rriannchtn 
Dtalecie Halle, 1886. 

Kluge, F EiymoJogisches Worierbiich der deiiiuhtn Sprat ht 
Strassbuig, 1883 

Loth, J Etymologische angelscpcfm^ch-englt^i he Grammahk 
Elberfeld, 1870. 

Maetznbr, Professor An English Grammar ^ translated by 
C J Grece, LL.B 3 vols London, 1874 

Morris, R Historical Outlines of English Acc tdence London, 
1872 

Morris, R Specimens of Early English^ from 11^0 to 1300 
(Part I ) Oxford, 1885 

Morris and Skeat Specimens of Early English^ front 1298 
^393 (P^rt II ) Oxford, 1873 

Muller, P, Max Lectures on the Science of Language 
2 vols. Eighth edition London, 1875. 
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M ui LER, I WAN Hand but h dt r Kla ^sischen A Ifet iim r- Wz^sen^ 
schaft Funftcr lialbband Noidlmgcrij 1886 
ri'iXF',J JfiiH>dHttmi io Gnek a7id Latin Etyinolos^y Second 
cdiLion London, X872 

PxrLF, J Pumtt of Philology London, 1877 
Rhys, J T^ufnns on Wt/sh Philology Second edition 
London, 1879 

S\Yci‘, A TI Jnif odticlwn to the Science of I^a?iguage 

2 vols London, 1880 

ScHADi<, () Altdiuf\che^ Hoih/but/i, Halle, 1872-82 
Sr^VEKS, E utn Old Llnt^inh Gianmar^ tian&laled by A S 
Cook Poston, 1885 (A most useful book ) 

Skpai, W W An Etymological Dutionaiy of the English 
Language Second edition Oxioid, 1884 (See the 
list of Woikfa consulted at p xxv) 

So AT, W W A Concise Etymological Dictionary of th 
EngliLi Language Second edition 1885 (Seethe 
list of Dictionaiicb at p xi.) 

Sefai, W W Specimens of English Literatw e ^ Jrom 1394 
to 1(579 (Part III) Oxford, 1879 
vSkfaf, W W The Gospel of St Alaikin Gothic Oxford, 
1882 

SkiiAF, W W 21it Gospeh in the Anglo-Saxon and Norths 
umbnan {and 3/enian) Vernons 4 vols Cambndge, 
187T-1887 

SiRONG, II A , AND MiiYFR, K Outlines of a History of the 
Geiman T^anguage London, i886 
SwFi-T, 11 A Itandbook of Phonetics Oxford, 1877 
SwKET, n A History of English Sounds (Eng Dialect 
Society,) London, 1874 

SwKKT, H An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Fourth edition 
Oxford, 1884 
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Sweet, H An Icelandic PiiiJier Oxfoid, x886 
SwFLT, H The Oldest English Texts (E E T S ) London, 
1885 

Trench, R C English Past and Pie^ent Ninlh edition, 
1875 And On the Study 0/ Woids Tenth edition, 

1861 

Whitney, W D Language and the Study of Languagt 
Second edition London, 1868 
Wright, T Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vouihuhu us 
Second edition Edited by R P Wulcki^k 2 vols 
London, 1884 

ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 

AS — ^Anglo-Saxon, the Wessc\ 01 Southern dialect ol 
the Oldest English 

ME — Middle English, chiefly of the thiitecnth and 
fourteenth centuiies 

E — Modem English 

The oidinaiy giammatical abbreviations, such as ‘s' foi 
^ substantive,' ‘ v ' foi ‘ verb,' will be readily understood , as 
also the ordinary abbreviations for languages, such as * Du ’ 
for ‘ Dutch,' ‘ Skt ' for Sanskrit (See Concise Etym. Diet ) 

The following signs are introduced to save space • — 

< IS to be read as *i& derived from,* or ‘comes from,’ or 
‘1 a later foim than' (Compare its ordinary algebraical 
meaning of ‘ is less than ') 

> IS to be read as ‘ produces,' or * becomes,' or ‘ is the 
ongin of/ 01 ‘is an earlier form than' (Compare its 
usual algcbiaical meaning of ‘ is greater than *) 

IS the symbol of mutation, and stands for the words 
‘ by mutation ' 
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II «.ignifios ‘a stem of the same form as,’ oi ‘the veibal 
stem •which appeals in ’ It denotes parallelism of foim 

Hence > is to bo read as ‘ pi oduces by mutation ’ 

< IS to be read as ‘ is derived by mutation fiom ’ 

< II IS to be lead as ‘is deiived fiom the veibal stem 
which appears in ’ 

< II IS to be read as ‘is doiivod by mutation from the 
veibal stem which appeals in ’ 

*piefi\e(l to a word signifies that it is an ouginal theo- 
letical form, evolved by known piinciples of development 

*/ signifies ‘ Aiyan loot ' 

If it be dcsiicd to know to which conjugation a modern 
English strong verb belongs, the reader has only to consult 
the Index, refening to pp 161-167 

I have not always been consistent in wilting the 
theoretical Teutonic forms of words Thus the theoietical 
Teutonic stem of E whole is given sometimes as haila, and 
sometimes as haho The former really represents the 
oiiginal Gothic stem, and the latter the original Teutonic 
stem The inconsistency will not give much trouble, now 
that It IS pointed out 

PRONUNCIATION OF ANGLO-SAXON 

The A S so-called accenl(^% in the case of £) really marks 
vowel-length , thus A S = Lat 5. 

The pronunciation of the long vowels, i, {, 6 , is given 
at^ 52 ; of^, at p 66, of at p 67 , of io, at p 68, of 
the short vowels a, e, t, 0, «, <?, at p 71 ; and of_y, at p 66 
See also p 301, and consult Sweet’s A S Grammar or Primer 

For remarks on the A S consonants, see pp 299-302 
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EDITION 


In the Second Edition, my woik has been principally 
confined to making such collections as have been pointed 
out to me, and many moie which have occuiied to m>solf 
A consideiablc lime has been spent in the endeavour to 
msuie a higher degree of accuiacy, but only the cau'ful 
readei will find much diffeiencc The results of sueh toil 
aie not veiy visible 

Substantially, the book remains the same in loiin, but, 
after § 458, 1 have added a few sections at the end of llit 
book in the hope of satisfying, to some extent, tiu wishes of 
those who have asked me foi fuilhei lemaiks upon shoit 
vowels, in addition to the Note at p 71 

The simplest clue to our changes in pi enunciation is to bt 
obtained from the comparison of pp 340, 341 with j>p 336, 
337 

I have introduced the symbol ‘AF' to denote ‘Anglo- 
French,' 1 e the Norman dialect of French as developed m 
England 

This symbol is commonly used in the ‘ Second Senes ' of 
the present work (alluded to at page v of the Preface to flie 
First.Edition), which was published m 1891, and concerns 
the ‘ Foreign Element ' of our language 


CaMBtUDOX, 
Mmfch 36, 1893 
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-» Teut 6, or Teut , or is due to loss of « in on (fox an) A S 
stSl (stool) « Teut siClo A S sp6n (spoon) «« Teut si*Pni 
A S (tooth)*" Teut tantiiu. § 76 Ihe A S - Teut 0, 
or IS due to loss of » in A & un ^ Teut ON AS nd (now) 

« Teut NU AS mtitS « Teut monhio § 76 The A* S y 
commonly arises by mutation from Teut 0 (or AU, or i u) 

§ 77 The A S / Teut au AS hJaf (heap) «« Teut 
HAUPO § 78 The A S « Teut EU A S itut 

LE17BO (or LEUVO) § 79 The A h <k commonly arises from an 
i^mutation of if § 80 Results of Chapter VI Table of equiva- 
lent long vowels m English, A S , Du , G , Dan , Swed , Icel , 
Goth , and general Teutonic 73 

HAPTBE VXL — Classical Languages cooNAFE WITH Enoiisk, 
GAimm's Law § 81 How to compare Latin forms with 
English^ Th^ Lat patar is cognate with E fatAar § 8!1. 
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Examples of E words borrowed from Latin before tbe Conquest 
§ S3 W ords cognate with native E words may often be found 
in Greek, San^^kiit, &c Modem comparative philology com- 
menced in the year 1784 Sanskiit not a mother-language, but 
a sistei -language 1 he same is true of other ' Aryan ’ languages 
§ 84 The Aryan family of languages, also called Indo European 
or Indo Germanic The Indian group Ihe Iiannn gioup 
Ihe Lottie, Slavonic, Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, and leutonic 
groups § 86 Ihe three ‘sets’ of Aiyan languages , Classical, 
Low Gciman, and High Geiman Classical pita ? , trar-fip^ patu , 

See § &b Giimm’s Law , as it relates to the dental scries of 
letteis DU, D, 1 Ihe memorial word ash , changing to SHA, 
and HAS ( 1 ) San^^krit DII, D, T , ( 2 ) English D, I, IH , ( 2 ,) 
Old High Gciman 1, riljD §87 Meaning of the symbols DII, 

I ), 1 , TH as applied to various languages Examples of classical 
(initial and medial) DH , of classical (initial and medial) T , and 
of classical D §88 Exceptions to Giimm s Law Skt 
hhtdta?^ A & ho^or^ G Briider ^ as compaicd with Skt pitaf, 

\ S Judtr^ G % atu The exceptions can be explained by 
Veincr’s Law § 80 Giimm’s I-aw , as it relates to the labial 
and gutturxl scries of letters, BII, B, P, PH , and GH, G, K, KH 
Examples of the shifting of classical Bil, B, and P , and of clas- 
sical GH, G, and K § UO Needless complication of Grimm’s 
Law due to the attempt to diag m the Old High Geiman forms 
§ 91 Simpler form of Gnmm’s Law , by omission of the Old 
High German forms In the sent s DII, D, T, TH, each * classical’ t 
symbol is shifted to the ‘Low German’ sound denoted by the 
symbol which next follows it § 92 Dilheulty of including 
the Old High German sound shiftings under Giimm’s Law 
Value of Giimm’s Law § 93 Ihe Aryan type of a woid , re 
statement of the simplified form of Gnmm’s Law Rc statement 
of Grimm’s Law, as applied to the dental senes of symbols DH, 

D, T, Til 97 

Chap TER VIII — Simpi ii ild Form of Grimm’s Law §94 
The dental, labial, and guttural series of consonants must be 
treated separately Aryan and Teutonic, Old High German 
excluded § 96 Dental Senes Aryan D Skt d y Gk 5, 

Lat dy I Aryan T Skt M, Gk jr, Lat / Aryan DII 
Skt dhy dy T, Lat, / (initially), d, b (medially), Slav, 

Lith, Irish d* §96 Teut r (Aryan D) Goth iy Dan a? 
(when final) Teut TH (Aryaq J) Goth th y AS J>, , leel 

^, 6 , Dan and Swed iyd^ Dn d Teut B (Aryan DH), Goih, 
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d § 97 Meaning of the symbols > 'ind < The scneci 1)1 1 > 

D >T >1 H IS equivalent to D < DH , T < D , II F < I § 'KS 
Labial Series BH > B > P > PH Difficulties relating to the 
Teutonic p § Aryan B Skt b , Gk ^ , Lat b Ar> in 
P Skt ph^ Gk v , Lat, Slav, Lith / Aryan BlI Skt 
Gk Lat ft h (initial), b (medial) § 100 lent ii 
Goth b lent P Goth p leut PH Ooth /(oi, by \ tiuci s 
Law, b) BH > B > P > PII (F) is the same as B < BU , P < B , 
b^CP §101 Guttural Senes GH>G>K>is.lI Difli 
culty of interpreting these symbols, owing to the double values 
of the Aryan G, K, and GII § 102 Pal ital nnd velar sounds of 
the Aryan G Explanation by Prof Sayee Aryan pilital 
sounds denoted by K, G, and GH Aryan velar sounds denoted 
by Q, Gw, and GHw § 108 Aryan G (^palat il) Ski y , 1 ilh 
jf, Slav £5, Gk 7 , Lat leut x Aryan Gw f\elir; (a\ 
Skt Gk 7 , Lat ^>Teut k (b) Skt ^»,y, Gk Lat 
bt leut Q (K, KW) § 304 Aryan k. (palatil) Skt f 
Lith sa t Gk Lat t > leut Gii, Goth h Ai}anQ(vtHi) 

Skt Gk IS, r, IT t Lat t, v, Lith X > I'cut KHw 

tHw) , Goth h § 105 Aryan GH (palitil) Skt //, Cik 

X» Lat Lith £>Teut g Aryan GHw (velar j Skt 

qhth, Gk Lat g, Lith > Pent 

§106 Grimm’s Law Guttuial Senes (\ el n ' Gllw><i\v> 

Q>kHw(Hw) Otherwise, Q< Gw, Ilw< (j, Gw((i;< (iliw 
§ 107 Table of regulai substitution of eunsonaats § lOh 
Examples Teut k < Aryan G E Xz/; , Lat ^ 

Ski ja^ (to beget) § 104 hxam]>les horn Seanduiavuin 
§110 Teut K > E ^*7/ E rkgu , Lat Ok y4pvi § 311 
leut K, final E , Lat augere ^ and other examples 
§ 112 Teut KH ^)< Aryan K Examples E fwtUt lat 
comu §118 Teut g < Aryan GH Examples 1* 

Lat felt Gk x^M §114 Teut Q< Aryan Cxw I'xampU'i 
E qtteefit Gk yvvi\t £>kt jam § 115 lent iJw< Ar>an 
Examjjles E wkot Lat, qui ^ Skt kas § 136 Teut ( w, 
G< Aryan GHw Examples § 117 leut i < Aryan D 
Examples E tame ^ Oat domare dam §118 Teut IH 
< Aryan T Examples E thtn , Lat tenuts , Skt tanu 
§119 leut D < Aryan DH Examples E 
§ 120 Teut p < Aiyan B Paucity of examples The powi- 
bility of Aryajx P remaining unshifted § 121 Teut PH (P)< 
Aryan P Examples numeious E father ^ Lat pater ^ Cfk 
war^p, Skt pitar, § 122 Teut B< Aryan BH E brotlun 
Lat /rater; Skt bhrdtar , , , , 
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Ch \pier IX — Consonantal SHiFriNG Verner’s Law § 128 
Diflicullics about Grimm’s Law, as onginally explained Ihe 
Second Shifting (liom Low to High German) much later in time 
than the lust Shifting (from Aisan to Teutonic) Probable date 
of the Second Shifting ^ 124 In what sense ‘Law’ is to be 
understood Ihe vagueness of popular notions on this point 
§ 125 Sound shifting not confined to rcutomc , difhcuUy of 
c\pl lining Its origin ^126 Anomalies explained by Vemei s 
Law § 127 Vcinei’s Law di'-covercd in 1 S 75 Statement 
of the I aw Peculiarities of Aiyan and Teutonic accent § 128 
\ crncr’b Law, as stated in the onginal German , with a transla- 
tion of It ^ 12*f P xamplcs Gk does not answer to 

A S but to A & hh'id (E loud ) , this ib due to the accent 

being upon the second syllable Change of s to ", and afterwards 
to ; Causal vexbb accented on the suffix Explanation of the 
equivalent forms •itar and taisu § IDO Points in A S gram 
mai explained by Verner’s Law Why the A S ^nidmt (to cut), 
pt t makes the pt t pi sfttdon, and the pp ^nidtn (instead 

of Miibon and Why mod E comparative adjectives end 

m if §131 Vcdic Accentuation , how connected with Anglo- 
Saxon spellings § 132 General Results , in a slightly different 
form § 383 Examples Shiftings of guttural, dcntal» and 
labial consonants Ihe occurience of > for s in English L 
ha} 6 « G Hase i he words lot better^ forlorn^ /tore 142 

< FTAPirR X — VOWFT GRADATION §184 Meaning of gradation 
d}}}ihf dta}}/, drtmLtn Pound also in Greek and I atm 
§ ID’) Modem English gradation very imperfect Confusion of 
past tenses wnth past participles Strong verbs often become 
weak, the converse seen in the case of wcat § 136 Necessity 
of considenng the M P and A S forms of E verbs Ihe 
Seven C’onjugations fall^ shake ^ bcat^gtve^ dnnk, dtwe, choose 
Memorial couplet § 137 Reduplicating Veibs the verb /all 
No real gradation here § 388 The four principal stems of 
A S Verbs (i) the pre<fent stem, ( 2 ) the first preterit stem, 

(=j) the second preterit stem , ( 4 ) the past participial stem 
Stems of fall (i) feail an , ( 2 ) fioU , (^) fdoll^on , ( 4 ) feall tn 
§ 139 Principal E verbs of the ^//-conjugation § 140 The 
verb ^hake Stem-vowels < 2 , 6 ^ a Mod E Stem vowels 
aa, 00 ^ a Pxample shake^ shocks shook^ shaken § 141 

Principal E verbs of the shake conjugation § 142 General 
resemblance in the conjugations of bear, gtve, and dt tnl , Teut 
stem-vowels e (*), a, h 0 («) , or else e (*), a, i, e (/) , or else 
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I Af I 

e («), 0 (u) General formula F, A, o Compare Gk 

rpitpeiVg iTpa<l> 0 Vf rirpo<f>a § 143 1 he verb bta> Stein-vowcls 
e {£) es, S 0 {it) , Tent E, a, t ( = A'i, o § 141 Verbs of 
the -conjugation § 115 Ihe verb qtvt Stem \owcIs t 
(i), a, <e {d']f e {t) § 146 Verbs of the giVi conjugation 

§ 147 The verb di tnl Stem-vowels e {eo^ i), a u ), ?/, o <u) 

§ 148 Verbs of the conjugation § 110 i he verb 

dftve Stem-vowelb /, dt z, t , Gothic a?^ z ^at), i (ai) 

§ 160 Verbs of the duve conjugation § 151 Ihe verb r/ioou 
Stem-vowels da (d), tfa, it, a , Gothic lu, ati^ u it {ait i 

§ 152 Veibs of the choose conjugation § 158 I able of stems 
of the seven conjugations {fall, ^hake, bear, give, dtiuk^ diivt^ 
choose) in Teatonic, Gothic, A S , L , Du , G , Icel , Swed , and 
Danish § 154 Comparative lable of Vowel Sounds, as de 
duced from the gradation seen in strong verbal stems § 155 
Remarks on the Table feut A may be lengthened to A (be 
coming 6, Tout e may be graded to a, oi o leut ^ may 
be graded to Al or i Teut EU may be giaded to ait or 1/ 

The E group e, A, o Ihe i gioup I, i, AI The n group 
EU, u, AU Values of Teut a, 6 , &c , in various 1 cut Ian 
guages § 166 Vaiious values of leut long i § 157 
Equivalents of A S in othei Teut languages § 15 s 

Equivalents of A S / in other Teut languages § 35'^ '1 he 

same of A S / § 160 The same of A h d § 101 Ihc same 

of A S ?/ § 162 Ihe same of A S y § 163 Ihc same of 

A S d § 164 The same of A S da § 165 Ihe 

same of A S § 166 Necessity of observing cqui vale net 

of vowel sounds § 167 Practical application of gratlation in 
comparative philology § 168 t our wortls containing A S d 
goose, tooth, other, sooth The Skt word sail , E suttee § l(i*» 
Derivatives can be formed fiom any of the verbal stems 5 170 
This result much neglected § 171 Derivatives from verba of 
the ^^//-conjugation § 172 Denvatzves from slema of >trbR 
like shale § 178 Bear conjugation derivatives from stems 
§ 174 CriZ'tf-conjugation derivatives fiom stems § 175 
Drink conjugation denvatives from stems § 176 Dnve* 
conjugation denvatives from stems § 177 CAad^r-conjaga- 
tion denvatives from stems § 178 Brief Summary of KesultiN 
Table of vowel •gradation 156 

Ckafter XI — VowEi -M utation § 179 ‘A man said to Cold 
burh, buy a whole goose and a cow cheap * , explanation of this 
inemonaJi depteace* § 180 Mutation of ea to u (y) , of ee to 
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the same , and of to to !e (jf) 4 181 I-mulation Onginal 

vowels 0^ n , 6 , jI, ea^ eo , So Mutated vowels 

y , S,,Sy i , ie {y) 3 (^(§) § 182 Meaning of * concealed ' mu- 

tation § 163 A mutated to E § 184 o mutated to ^ 

§ 186 u mutated to Y § 186 Long A mutated to long jt 
§ 187 Long o mutated to long r § 188 Long u mutated to 
long Y § 189 Long fa mutated to long lE (y) § 190 U- 

mutation § 191 Examples of A S mutations Meaning of 
the symbols > and < in combination with the symbol ( ) 

iX) mann'P’ mum gyldut (X)htirh^ by^tg 

(4) //^^/> hSilaii (,K) £fSs (6) cd'>‘ 

. i!tpa?iy cypan § 192 Examples of mutation in modern 
English A > E § 193 o > Y § 194 U > Y 
^196 a> X § 196 6 > §197 t>> t §198 

FA> Y,io> Y § 199 Recapitulation of examples of 
mutation in modern English § 200 A \owel may be affected 
both by gradation and (subsequently; by mutation 190 

CuAPiraXII — P rfuxis and Sukstantival Suffixes § 201 
Prefixes A’‘y aftcr^y an-y ann^y aUy bs-y c~y tf-, edd , emb yfoj - ( 1 ), 

Jot (2), fote y forth yfro^-y gam , tm , ?«-, /, imd y itm-y «- (i), 

(a), (^5), (4), of y ojfy on-y Of y OZit-^y OVOr y t y t/iOrOUg/l-y 

to (i), /a- (a), twz-y tm- (i), tm (a), un- (3), under , up , wan , 
with-y y- § 202 Substantival Suffixes -doniy hoody -htady 

-locly -kdgCy -ted (i), -red (2), -nCy -skip § 203 Suffixes ex- 
pressive ol diminution -Cy -el, -euy ^tngy •Ung, -hzn 21 ^ 

( iiAPiiR XIII — SunsjANTiVAL SumxEs {coniinzied) § 204 
Aiyan suffixes o, A, -i, u, -10, lA, -wo, -wA, -MO, -mon, 

RO, TO, -NO, NI, NU,-TO, II,-1U,-'IER (-10R), -TRO, ONT, -FS 
I os), Ko 1 he Aryan 10 may become 1 cut -to, - liio, or -do 
( lA, JITA, or-DA) § 206 Aryan o , fem -A Examples of 
Modem h nghsh words which once contained this suffix masc 
day , nout dur , fem half, &t § 206 1 eut suffix -an , fem 
6 n ( SM -AN) iLxamplcs masc , beary bow, bounty cove, dropy 
i^ally shanky tmole, tpath, stale, wit, neut , ear , fem, ctow, 

Jlyy hcatty tongue, week, ashes § 207 Aryan -i Examples 
masc htp , fem ^ueen , See § 208 Aryan -u Examples 
masc wandy fem c/nn. See § 209 Aryan -to. Gothic -jay 
AS e Examples end, herd (shepherd), See Aryan -lA 
Examples bridge, ertb, edgz. See , all feminine § 210 Teut 
VAN Examples masc ebb, See , fem eld. See Teut -Ina , 

A S -en Examples mazn, sb*, swtne § 211 Aryan -wo 
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Examples bale^ cud, mea% far, knee, tree, st^ato, kt ilso 
dew, low, mow §212 Aryan -wA, feminine Pximpks tkiw, 
^ear, wead, sAadc, s/tadow, stnew, ftow §213 Iciitonu -wan 
E xamples s^uailow, at row, ba>>ow, sjtaf /ow, yat / aw, x^fidow 
§214 Aryan mo Examples beam, hosow, bottom doom, djt am, 
fatho7n,film,foa?n, gleam, gloom haulm, helm, holm, loam, hmt 
qualm, uam, dune, steam, storm, stream, swann, team , xlso 
foom, boom § 215 Aryan mi Example home § 21(> 
Aryan -mon ( MEN) Examples ba>m, besom, bloom, name, 
time , blossom §217 Aryan RO , Goth -RA Ixinipks 
masc aae, beaver, finger, floor, hammer, otta , \tur , \ttmme> 
tear, thunder, also angt^^ fem Jeatlm , live), tnidt> , ncut 
bower, lair, leather, timbe), nddu, water, xoonde? , also dau 
Suffix RU exx h7ingtj , winter §218 Ar>an ro, JMiy:hsh 
de, •el, '/ Substantives of verbal origin, Ihetk, bumiks <&t 
Angle, apple. See , fowl, hatl, nazl,>atl, &o Snkh, hit, man^k 
§ 210 leut suffixes -rana, -arna Examples atom, uon 
§ 220 Teut suffix -LAN Examples heel, nettU, tluosth , 
navel Teut suffix ilsa Examples biutal, fiddk, diuttk 
§ 221 Aryan suffix NO Examples beat on, az^en, ?avm, token 
weapon j baun, blain, brain, com, ho>n, loan, zain, s tom, t ham 
watn, yam, game, loe Aryan siffix -Ni J'\\ sokm, tm 
(eagle) Ar>an suffix -NU Ixx quern son, thorn § 222 
leut suffix nan P.x\ haven, um, teen § 22»i Auan sii/Ijx 
-lO (a) E suffix /// , buth, broth, 8 cq (/;) h sufliv /, afur 
f n, 7, s , as theft, light, brunt, hart,fiost (r) h suflix d , 
gold, blade, blood, &c § 224 Aryan sulfix i l (rt) h surtij^ 
th , as birth (^) E suffix -t , flight, gtjt, third, &c {< ) , 

suffix -d , deed, glede, mtnd, &c § 225 Aryan suffix - 1 u {a) 
E suffix th , iih death (fl) E suffix /, loft, lust (r) h suffix 
•d , flood, ihteld, wold § 226 Suffixes augmented by atMing 
n , foody maiden § 227 Ar>an suffix R ( lOR) I at faUr 
if) Goth dhar , brother,, ib) Goth far , fathery mothei (r) 
E -ter, daughter, sister § 228 Aryan suffix IRO Teut 
suffix THRO, Tiiio (a) The form dhro , luddei, lathei, 
murder, leather {b) The form -dro, bladder, adder, Jotldet, 
ladder, weather ic) The foim -tro, halter, laughter, daughter, 
foster, bluster id) Suffix stio, bolster, holster {e) Suffix 
needle if) Suffix dlo , spittle ig) Suffix -th , bristle, tluostie 
ih) A S suffix dd, A S bold, whence E b^tld , thiexhold 
§ 220 Aryan suffix -ONX ( lnt, -ni) Present Participles 
Hence errand, flend,frund, tidings, wind, youth § 280 Aryan 
suffix -OS> -Ks Eat opus,gtn opens (a) E hate, awe, lamb, Sco 
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(^) B sufii\ s, ax, hhss, cava {c) E suffix ; , tai 

/'ot LOin), ihild} Lfi § 231 {a') Suffix -s LA, houul, ouul iji) Suffix 
r s, hmial, >iddh^ ^hutth 232 E suffix , foi u a s 
§ 233 Aryin suffix {j\s to , sophist, dtntn^t, floi ist , hnvLsf 
taiHL^t E woids in sf , tunst, tmsf, last, iviist, inU, giin 
^ 234 Icut suffix -s ii , Jist, lisltn § 235 Itut suffix s lu, 
mist §230 Tcut suffix s r-M\N , d/ossom § 237 Itut 

sulfix sk\, tusk, hud § 238 A S buffix LS iran, E suffix 
sUi , spiusta, ^ou^sh), &c § 280 E suffix -t;, expressing 
the ngenl § 210 Aiyan sulfix ivO , Gk aos, Ent tits , 
(»oth ha, , body, homy, ivy, salty E ~k , folk, harid 
•Zulu Ik, yolk, sill §211 Itut suffix ifi?, an ga, tu ga, uu 
\a) A S suffix luii, patronymie and dinimutivnl (b) A S 
sutliv uus^, the so enlkd ^vubal’ subst'intive 3 low to parse 
‘ loi bie iking a window ' 

LiiAPiiR XIV — ADjirriVAL, Adyfrijiai, and Verl ii 
Sun IMS § 2t2 The suffixes fad, Jold, ful, las, ’•hie or 
ly, somt, 2 uaid, 7oait,-wist § 243 Aiyan. o , blind, blot k, 
bleak, See § 244 Aiyan -l , ;«<«;/ § 245 Aryan V , tjUitk, 

luvd 246 Ar^aii *0 Gk to \ , deaf, Jftc, mid, m ui, 
iKfild , also (with mutation) kten, nuict § 247 lent i NA, 
Goth ana, AS E en, -n, beech en, golden. See 

§ 248 Aryan -wo , call ow, fall oiv, null ozv, narr ovj, sail Otu, 
ytll ozo Also Jtzv, mgh, fazv, dozu, ifite,ya}e § 240 Aryan 
MO , 7iw m § 250 leut MA N ,fo>e m ost, hind m od, See 
foi mu §251 Aryan Ro , btttu,fnr, shpp tf y Aryan 
ro , A S ol, il , In lit h, tv tl, fuk It, id It, hit It, mick It 
lakihdl, at l,fon I § 252 Aryan no , blow n, ev en, fai 
given, luathtn, gm n, lean, nu n , tadun, &e § 253 
Aryan lo, pp suflix {a) E th ,uncou th, nor th, sou th,Joitf ih. 
See (b) E /, i/i/ i, }tf i, &e , set, huit. See , dtj t, lef t, soj t, 
mnj t , bngh t, Itgh t, ugh t, sligh I, sfitugh t, tighd sal i, 
miai*t, ta) t, tas t, z^ft^ t , zifa^-lc (t) h -d, bal-d, bol d, lol d, 
dead, loud, naked § 254 Aryan o fhei , w/udhtJ, 

et thef, mtdhef § 255 Aryan -oNl, i^Ni , (cf § ^2$) § 25b 

Aryan Ku , Cioth ha, might^y, many, busy, ciafty, di^zy, 
dought-y, dud y, foamy, heavy, zveai y , any , ally § 257 
Aryan -isko, -sko , A S i^c, h -?x//, sh, -eh, heathen tsh, 
English, Danish, E ten eh, Welsh, British, &e » Jrt di, 
marsh, ra ih Aryan -is ro, whence the E superl -est 
§ 258 ADVFRinAL Suffixes , ly, -meal, zvard, -zvards, way, 
-ways, -wise § 269. Suffixes, -s, -se, -ce , el se, needs, otue, tzvice 
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PA« I 

er^ ev er, nev er^ yest^ci day Suffix -om , whil om^ 
om Suffix -Itug-y -l-ong , head-I dafkltPig § 200 
Verbal Suffixes Suffixes -en, Jatt-uj, hngth tn^ &,c , 
qhst-en, op en , daw ft, dfowfi,fawn, hat ft, oru // §201 

Suffix -k , har-l, hit I, scul h, smtr k, stalk, walk § 2o2 

Suffix le, -/, babh le, rumb h, &c , drngg-le^dazz-h, &c , dtaw-l, 
viffiv I, wau I Suffix -er , ghmm et,Jiutt u , ghtt u , wi It tt C f 
•^Xso ctimtb le,knee^I, Sod Also git d L, Jilt u § 203 Suffix st., 

than se, f m se j clasp, grasp , hsp 2 U 1 

Chafter XV — Derivations from Roois § 264 Definition 
of a root § 266 Discussion of roots § 266 Affixes are due 

to roots § 267 Examples of roots , caie is to be exercised m 

diBcnminating the vowel-sound found in a root A list of hity 
roots § 268 How to discover the root of an E word , ex 
emplified in the case of the woid listen, from the root IxJ EtJ 
§ 269 Other words derived from the same root § 270 Resiilti 
of the two preceding sections , listen, loud, Inmhef , tin nt,gloiy^ 
dceoe, are all from the same root § 271 Ihe root GIH^U, to 
pour, whence GHEUD and GlIEUS Hence xre thyme, chyh, 
alchemy^, chemist fu^e, conjound, lejund. Jut i it, ton fate, 
re flute, fotson, found , gut, in-got, s^eysn, {•u^h , Bi/i r tti 
Lane §272 Ihe root sijK, to cut» with its dtrivatnes, 
sec ant, segment, bi sett, in ^ect, stion, <!ickle, <lxc § 273 '"llu 
root SRAD, to cut , sched uk, shirnr it, stait u , s/iatt et § 274 
Ihe root skid, to cut, schism, schist, zest, squill, ab sttnd , 
shed, shide, sheath, skid, tas ma, ctteum-ctse, &e , chisel, 
scissofs § 276 The root skap, rai*, to cut, apo tope, ^yn 
cope, comma, capon, shape, shave, shajt, uab, shably, chop, 
chip, chump § 278 The root skfr, to shear , shear, shaie, 
shore, short, shirt, shard, sioie, scant, skerry, shut, scarify, 
thar acier , cmr ass, scourge § 277 The root SKii, to 
divide , scale, shell , scall, skull, skill , shah § 278 J he root 
SKARP, to cut, ^harp, scarp, starf, scrape, scrap, scftp^ tx 
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» ^ 85 j 1 S from, bottom Omit one of the commas after dUp€<rt.s 
,, 4|0, 1 3 0 fiom bottom For Tdr^rrs read Tdmjs 




ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 

Introductory 

§ 1 Ii will assist me in explaining the scope of the pre- 
sent book if I first of all make a few remaiks upon a given 
passage of English liteiature For this purpose, I open 
Booth’s repiint of the celebrated ‘Fust Folio' edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays, fiist punted in 1623 In ^Achts Tertia’ 
of The Taming of the Shiew, Giemio thus speaks of 
Petruchio — 

Tut, file’s a Lambe, a Doue, a foole to him 
lie tell you fir Lucentio , when the Piieft 
Shoulde aske if Kathenne ftiould be his wife, 

1, by goggs woones quoth he, and fwoie so loud, 

That all amaz’d the Prieft let fall the booke. 

And as he {loop’d againe lo take it vp, 

This mad-biain’d biidegroome tooke him such a cufFe, 
That downc fell Priefl and booke, and booke and Priefi, 
Now take them vp quoth he, if any lift’ 

Those who are accustomed only to modem punt and 
spelling will at once notice slight variations between the old 
and modern methods of prmting this well-known passage 
Thus the use of I to represent the affirmative aye has 
certainly a peculiar look , and few people would now make 
use of such an expression as ’ if any list ’ This will at once 
help us to see that our language has a history, and that it 
altera from time to time. The importance of studying our 
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language historically can haidly be over-estimatul A 
student who is unacquainted with the older forms of it, is 
in no wise qualified^ to give opinions upon the derivation of 
English woids, unless the woid be derived fioin Latin or 
Greek in so obvious a manner that the deiivalion cannot 
easily be missed by such as have received a fan ecliu alion 
in those languages , and even then, if the woid has come to 
us induectly, through the French, he is vciy likely to miss 
some important point concerning it 

§ 2 Glancing once moie at the above quotation, let us 
consider the vaiious points about it which call lor special 
attention and study First ot all, we naturally ask, who was 
the author, and at what time did he live ? What kind of 
literary work is here exhibited, in what lelation does it stand 
to other woiks by the same writei, and what is the exact 
date of Its composition ? These are questions which chiefly 
belong to what is called the history of English htciatuic, and 
to hteraiy history in general Looking at it once moic fiom 
another point of view, we may ask, m what language is this 
written, and at what peiiod? What were the peculianties of 
the language at that peiiod, as regards the pronunciation, 
the spelling, the method of punting and punctuation, the 
grammar, and the natuie of the vocabulaiy? These are 
questions which belong to the history of the English lan- 
guage, and to the history of language m general 

§ 3 With a view to limiting the field of observation and 
enquiry as far as possible, I propose, in the present work, to 
consider chiefly the vocabulary^ and further to limit this, for 
the most part, to the vocabulary of oui language as it is 
current at the present day And further, as legards the 
vocabulary, I propose to deal mainly with the etymology of 

^ I have frequently heard such grossly false statements concerning 
English so confidently uttered by supposed * scholars * that any hint of 
contradiction was hopeless Nothing was left but to listen in silent 
shame 
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the woids winch go to compose it, so that the piecise sub- 
ject of oui enquiiy is, in fact, the ftymology of words 
cuRRENi IN MODERN ENGLISH At the Same time, it must be 
carefully borne in mind, that all the points mentioned above 
are moie 01 less intimately connected with the subject We 
shall ceitainly make a great mistake unless we aie always 
leady to accept such help as may be afforded us by con- 
sidering the literaiy use of woids, the phonetic history of 
then changing foims, the dates at which ceitam changes 
of foim took place, the dates at which ceitam woids (pre- 
viously unknown) came into cunent use, and the changes to 
which woids are subject in consequence of then giammatical 
lelation to each othci in the sentence Whilst, on the one 
hand, we limit the subject as fai as possible in cider to 
mastei the essential principles with less effoit, we are often 
obliged, on the other hand, to make use of all the aid that 
can be afforded us by pioper attention to chionology and 
linguistic history , and we often find ourselves compelled to 
seek for aid from all the resources which comparative philo- 
logy can yield Inasmuch, however, the vocabulary and 
giammai of e\ery language can be, to some extent, con- 
sideicd independently, 1 piopose to leave the grammar in 
the backgiound, and to lefei the readci, for fuither mfoima- 
tion conceinmg it, to Moiiis's 'Historical Outlines of Eng- 
lish Accidence,’ and MaUner’s ‘Englische Grammatik,’ of 
which there is an English tianslation by C J Giece Another 
highly important work is the ‘ Histonsche Giammatik der 
enghschen Spiache’ by C F Koch, which, like the woik 
by MaUnei, contains a great deal of valuable mfoimation 
about the vocabulary as well as the grammar To these 
thiee books I shall have occasion to refer particularly, and 
I have fiequently drawn upon them for illustrative examples 
§ 4, The most remarkable point about the vocabulary of 
modern Enghah is its coMPoaixB N4TURK Certainly no 
language was ever composed of such numerous and such 
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diverse elements The sentiment of the old Roman — ‘ homo 
sum humam nihil a me alienum puto ’ ’ — has been fully 
accepted by the Englishman, with a veiy practical effect 
upon his language This impoitant subject, of the vaiious 
sources whence our language has been supplied, will foim 
the subject of Chaptei II , and the succeeding Chaptci s of 
the present volume will deal with what may be called the 
native element or the primary souice of modern English 
I also take into consideration Latin words found in Anglo- 
Saxon, and early woids of Celtic and Scandinavian oiigin 
The secondaiy sources, including the vci> impoitant Ficnch 
element, will be dealt wuth in another volume 

‘ ‘ I am a man, and nothing which relates to man can be a matter of 
cinconcem to me , ’ Terence, Heatdontimof tanenos^ i i 25 
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The, SouRcis of the English Language 

^ 5 Chronology In consideiing the vanous sources 
from which the vocabulary of modern English has been 
drawn, our most important help is chonology A strict 
attention to chionology will often decide a question which 
might otherwise be somewhat obscuie A single example 
may suffice to shew this, and may furnish further instruction 
by the way Johnson’s Dictionary, in treating of the word 
mrlotn^ undei the spelling wz/ww, refeis us to the 5th sense 
of str, under which we find, accordingly, that sirloin is ‘ a 
title given to the loin of beef, which one of oui kings 
knighted in a good humour ’ This is one of those famous 
and abundant falsehoods which the general public, who 
usually have no special linguistic expeiience, applaud to the 
echo and believe greedily , but any student who has had but 
a moderate experience of the history of language cannot but 
feel some doubts, and will at once ask the very pertinent 
question, who was the kngf Turnmg to Richardson’s 
Dictionary, we aie told that swlonn is ‘the loin of beef, so 
entitled by King James the lust ’ Not the slightest evidence 
IS offered of this histoncal event, nor is any hint given as to 
the author who is responsible for such a statement But in 
an account of some expenses of the Ironmongers’ Company, 
in the time of Hmry F/, quoted by Wedgwood from the 
Athenaeum of Dec a 8, 1867, we find the entry — ‘A surloyn 
beeff, vii </' Thus chronology at once tells us that the word 
was in use at least a century before King James I was born, 
and effectually disposes of this idle and mischievous mvention 
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In fact, our loin is meiely bon owed from the Ficnch hiiin 
(formerly also spelt logne)^ and our mrloin from llic iiench 
SU7 longs'^ In Littid’s Fiench Dictionaiy is a quotation 

shewing that surlonge was alieady in use in the fouitcenth 
centuiy, which carries the word’s histoiy still fuithei back 
Hence we leain the veiy necessary lesson, that otjmology 
requires scientific tieatment, and does not consist m giving 
indolent ciedence to silly guesses , and we at once establish 
the value of chronology as a helpful guide to the ti uth 
§ 6 Additions to the Vocabulaiy The \ocabuIai} 
of the English language has, foi many centuries, been 
steadily inci eased by the constant addition of new woitls 
boiiowed from extianeous souices It is true that many 
words, being no longei w^anted, oi having thc'ii ])lac( s 
supplied by moie convenient or moie popular e \i>ie'ssio!is, 
have from time to time become obsolete, but the loss thus 
occasioned has always been moie than counterhalane e‘d ]>> 
additions from without* In some cases we ai< able to tedi 
the exact date at which a woid has been intioducod Two 
examples of this may be readily given The verb to hovfoll 
was first used in 1880, being suddenly bi ought into use by 
the peculiai ciicumstances of the case Captain Boycott, of 
Lough Mask House, m Mayo (Ii eland), was subjected to a 
kind of social outlawry by the people among whom he lived, 
and to whom he had given offence Such treatment was 
called hoycoiitng^ and the use of the woid may be loadily 
understood by help of the following extract from the Scoisman 
newspaper of Dec 4, 1880 —‘They advise that men who 
pay full rents shall be B oy coifed ^ nobody is to work for 

^ Thus surhin is really the upper part of the lorn ; from F sur^ 
;},bove, and O F iogne^ hnge, the loin Again, the h $ur 1$ from 
Lat su^er, above , and ionge represents a Lat fern adj lumbea^ formed 
from lumbuSf a lorn In many cases I shall not give the details of such 
etymologies, as they can be found in my Etymological Dictionary, or 
in the epitome of it, called the Concise Etymological Dictionary, both of 
which are published by the Clarendon Press 
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them, nobody is to sell them anything, nobody is to buy 
anything of them' Fuither, the people who acted against 
Captain Boycott were called Boycotkn,^ and the Echo news- 
papei of Dec 7, 1880, even ventured to speak of ^the latest 
victim of Boycotlism '^ ' Heie is a case still ficsh within the 
mcmoiy of most of us, which at once shows how leadily 
a new veib can be formed to e\piess a new kind of 
social oppiession whilst the date of its mtioduclion is so 
well dctei mined, that it would be useless to search foi 
examples of it eailiei than 1880 The other example to 
which I allude is the void mob^ which is a meie contraction 
of the Latin yyioltk 01 mobile vul^us (the fickle ciowd 01 
multitude), fust intioduced as a convenient form foi common 
use, and aftci wards letained because of its convenience 
This woid can be dated, without much usk of ex 101, about 
1688 In Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia, 4to , 1688, the word 
IS spelt mobile on p 3, but mob on p 59 (See Notes and 
Queues, 6th S xii 501 ) In Dryden's Don Sebastian, wiitten 
in 1690, we find the word mobile m Act 1 sc i, whilst in Act 111 
sc 3 it is shortened to mob In 1692, he again uses mob, in 
his pieface to Cleomenes I have given, m my Dictionary, 
examples fiom the Hatton Conespondence, of the use of 
mobih in 1690, but mob in 1695 We shall not be likely to 
find many examples of the use of mob befoie 1688, nor of 
mobile long aftei 1690 

§ 7 . Changes introduced unceasingly but silently 
These constant additions to our language are seldom much 
noticed by any of us They usually creep in unobserved , 
or if, as in the case of boy coif, they are so cuiious as to 
force themselves upon our attention, the novelty soon weais 
off, and we soon come to employ them without much re- 
gard to the manner 01 time of their introduction ‘ In this 
matter of language,' says Archbishop Trench, ‘how few 
aged persons are conscious of any serious difference 
^ The word is well explained and lUixstrated in the New E Dictionary 
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between the spoken language of their early youth, and that 
of their old age, aie aware that woids and ^^ays of using 
words are obsolete now, which were usual then , that many 
woids are current now, which had no existence at that tune , 
that new idioms have sprung up, that old idioms have past 
away And yet it ts certain that so it must he But there 
are few to whom this is brought so distinctly home as 
It was to Caxton, who wutes — “our language now used 
varieth far fiom that which was used and spoken when I 
was born * " ' It will thus be seen that it is best to fix an 
absolute date for the period of the language undci discus- 
sion, and I therefoie take the year 1885 as oui starting- 
point, being the year in which this work was commenced 
§ 8 Sources of the Language Before we can discuss 
the etymology of any word employed in modern Knglish, it 
IS necessary to be quite certain, if possible, as to the source 
whence the word has come to us It would be useless to 
try to explain such a word as dixir by the help ol Latin 01 
Dutch, because, as a matter of fact, it is a term of alchemy, 
and, as such, is due to the Arabic d-tksif Here el (r//) is the 
definite article, and iknr^ 1 e essence 01 ‘ the philosopher's 
stone,' IS not a true Arabic word, but borrowed from the 
Greek (r}p 6 v, dry or dried up, a teim applied to the lesiduum 
left in a retort* Archbishop Tiench gives a long list of 
words which have found their way into English from various 
sources but I have since given a fuller and more exact list 
m the Appendix to my Dictionary*. In the attempt to settle 
this question of * distribution ' of our words according to the 
languages whence they aie derived, we always receive great 

^ Trench , ^ English Past and Present,’ led t , 9th ed , pp 8-10, See 
the whole passage 

* Explained m the Supplement to my Etymological Dictionary, p. Sot. 

® * Eng li^ Past and Present,’ lect i See also Morns, Eng. Accidence, 

§ 29 

* * Distnbntion of Words,’ at p 747 of the larger edition, or p, 603 
of the Coodse edition 
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help from chionology and hibtoiy Hence the following 
‘ Canons for Etymology ' are of piimary importance Before 
attempting an etymology, ascertam the earliest form 
and use of the word, and observe chronology If the 
word be of native osngm, we should next trace its 
history in cognate languages. If the word be bor- 
rowed, we must observe geography and the history 
of events, remembermg that borrowings are due to 
actual contact. We maybe sure, foi e\ample, that we did 
not take the word ehxit directly fiom the Moors, but rather 
obtained it thiough the medium of Latin, in which language 
alchemical treatises were usually written 
§ 9 Enumeration of these sources The vaiious sources 
of English may be thus enumeiated^ Taking English to 
lepresent the native speech of the Low-Geiman conqueiors 
of England, the eaihest accessions to the language, after 
A D 450, were due to borrowings from the Celtic inhabitants 
of our island Latin occupies the cuiious position of a lan- 
guage which has lent us woids at many different dates, from 
a peiiod piecedmg historical record® down to modern times 
Many Scandinavian words were introduced at an early date, 
chiefly befoie the Noiman Conquest in 1066, although most 
of them cannot be tiaced much fuiilier back than 1200, or 
even somewhat later Owing to an almost constant trade 
or contact with Holland, Dutch woids have been bon owed 
directly at various periods , the chief of these being, in my 
opinion, the leign of Edward III and Elizabeth A con- 
siderable number of woids have been borrowed from Greek, 
many of which belong puiely to science or literature rather 

^ For fuller details, see Moms, English Accidence, ch 111 

* Several Latin words were known to the Teutonic tnbes before the 
Saxon invasion of England Such words are camp^ cdsere^ mil^ pin^ 
strM (camp, Caesar, mile, pme, 1 e. punishment, street) , ‘ Dialects and 
Prehistonc Forms of Old English,' by Sweet, Phtl Soc Ifons , 
1876, p» 543, Some, such as porif (harbour), waU, dec, may have been 
learnt from the Bntons, 
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than to the spoken language Such as have been bon owe cl 
directly may mostly be dated from a period not oailici than 
the leign of Edward VI, when the levival of the study of 
Greek took place owing to the teaching of Sii John Cht^ko 
and otheis at Cambiidge^ Befoic that period, many (Jim k 
words found then w^ay indeed into English, but only ///- 
directly^ through the medium of Latin or Fiench, such 
words commonly refer to ecclesiastical afifaiis oi to the ait 
of medicine The Norman conquest opcnc'd the way foi 
the introduction of Fiench woids into English, but this in- 
troduction w^as at first very sparing, so that the numbei of 
them extant m English writings before the yeai 1300 is by 
no means large After that date, the influx of them was 
immense, especially during the fourteenth century , so much 
so that by the end of that century the composite chaiactcr of 
oui language was completely established One gic^at cauM‘ 
of this was certainly the influence of the law-ccnirts, which 
notonously retain to the present day many old hVonch words 
that have diopped out of current use, 01 have nc vci iound 
their way into our daily speech Besides these souucs, dune 
are no others of impoitance much bcfoie 1500, with tlu‘ sole* 
and cunous exception of the Semitic languages, Hebrew and 
Arabic The Hebrew words aic due to the influence of the 
Hebrew Senptures, which rendered such words as sitaph and 
sabbath familiar to Greek, Latin, and French authois at an 
early period Arabic words came through contact with 
Eastern commerce, or were due to some acquamtanc e, cither 
through the medium of Latin or by way of France and 
Spam, with the Moors who had established themselves m 
the latter country. 

But about the year igoo, our language entered upon what 

* * Thy age, like outs, O Soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

When thou taught’st Cambridge, and King Edward, Greek/ 

MUtott { Smmf rt 
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may be definitely called its modern stage Not only did the 
discovciy of Ameiica lendei possible the giadual mtioduction 
of a few native Ameiican woids, but English was brought 
into closei contact with Spanish and Poituguese, owing to 
the stimulus thus given to foieign travel and tiade, and the 
inci eased facilities foi them At the same time, the Fiench 
language began to boirow laigely from Italian, especially 
during the leigns of Fianci*:> I (1515-1547) and Henry II 
(iS 47 “i 559 )> 3 ,nd we fiequently boiiowcd Italian words, 
not only indnectly, thiough the French, but diiectly also 
Wyatt and Suiiey studied and imitated Italian, and already 
in 1545 we find Ascham, in his Preface to Toxophilus^ com- 
plaining that many English wiitcis use ‘straunge woides, as 
latm, fiench, and Italian\ see Aibers reprint, p 18^ The 
end of the sixteenth centuiy, and the ccntuiy succeeding it, 
made oui tiavclleis familial with such foieign languages as 
German Russian, Turkish, and Persian, and later still, w 01 ds 
have been intioduced from many others, including various 
Indian languages, and the diverse tongues scattered ovei the 
continents of Asia, Afiica, and Amenca, the remoter parts of 
Euiope, and the distant islands of Polynesia We have also 
boiiowcd Spanish woids mdiiectly, through the medium of 
Ficnch, fiom the time of Henry IV of France (1589-1610) , 
and even diiectly, fiom a somewhat cailicr date It may 
be remaiked that the influence of Fiench upon English has 
now lasted for moie than five centuries 

§ 10 The Modern Period Ibegins about 1600 It 
will thus appear that a tolerably distinct, though arbitrary, 
line of separation may be drawn by taking the date 1500"* 

* See an essay on ^ The Influence of Italian upon English Literature,’ 
by J Ross Murray, 1886 

The number of words directly derived from German is very small 
A considerable number were derived from Old or Middle High German 
through the medium of J rench 1 he common popular delusion about 
the * derivation ’ of English from German is refuted below 

^ Some prefer to take the date 1485, x e the date of the accession of 
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as indicating the commencement of a new stage in the his- 
tory of our language. Roughly speaking, and with vtiy 
few exceptions, this date sepaiates the eailier stages of the 
language from nearly all contact with such languages as 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, German, Gieck (as used in 
science or as an immediate source), Turkish, Russian, and 
Hungarian in Europe, and (with the exceptions of Hebiew, 
Arabic, and, to a slight extent, of Persian) from neaily ev< ly 
tongue not spoken within the European continent If, 
theiefoie, we ascertain that a given word was ahoady m 
common use in the fifteenth century, oi eailier, the lange of 
our search is much limited Words of Eastern origin are, 
in general, easily detected and set aside, and when these 
are disposed of, the choice is usually limited to English, 
Low German, Scandinavian, or Dutch on the one hand, or 
to French, I-atm, or Greek (in a Latin or Ficnch form) on 
the other The Celtic words stand apait from these, and 
often present much difficulty, and thcie aie doubtless some 
cases m which a woid bon owed fiom Fiench turns out to 
be ultimately of Celtic origin Owing to this gradual 
harrowing down of the number of original sources as we 
jreaede fiom modern to more ancient times, the question of a 
iword's origin frequently resolves itself into the tolerably simple 
form — is It native English, Scandinavian, Latin, or hVcnch ? 
These four sources are all of pumary importance, and will 
each of them be considered hereafter, but (with the excep** 
lion of words borrowed before the Norman Conquest) only 
the two former fall within the scope of the present volume. 

§ 11 Foreign thmgs dggjptgd The 

best way to'set about the enquiry into the etymology of a 
given word is, as I have said, to find out the earhest example 
of Its use. Yet even without this aid, our geneial knowledge 

Henry VII, m the date of the commencement of the modem period* 
Nothing itt gamed by it The discovery of Amenca did not take place 
till 1493} and the very year 1500 is famous for the discovery of 
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of history and geograph} will often indicate the true source, 
by telling us something about the thing which the word 
indicates 

Examples of this may be seen in Trench’s ‘ English Past 
and Piesent/ Icct 1 The mere mention of hoUand suggests 
Dutch, whilst geogiaphy tells us that Holland contains the 
town of Delft, whence oui delf^ as w^ell as the piovince of 
Gelderland, whence oui guddt? The gey sir suggests 
Icelandic, and meetschatun Geiman Such words as clan^ 
clay mot gillu^ loch, pihoch, slogan, whisky, can haidl> be 
other than Gaelic Such musical teims as allegro, andante, 
duet, opef a, ptano /07 h, ^olo, wna/a, sopiano, tno, aie of couise 
Italian , and so are canto, cicerone, doge, incognito, intaglio, 
lava, macaioni, mizzoiinto, stanza, stiletto, vermicelli, vi^ta 
The veiy forms of the w'Oids at once betiay their oiigin 
Similaily the student of Spanish easily recognises the w 01 ds 
aimada, armadillo, don, duenna, flotilla, grandee, hidalgo, junta, 
lasso, matador, mosquito, negro, peccadillo, primtro, quadroon, 
real (as the name of a com), tornado, vanilla, and even 
those who have no acquaintance with that language naturally 
associate armada, don, duenna, grandee, hidalgo, matador with 
Spam, and lasso, negro, quadroon, with the Spanish colonies 
We cannot mention a dr 0 sky, a rouble, a steppe, 01 a verst 
without thinking of Russia, nor such w^ords as amazon, 
hfosia, antistrophe, asphodel, episode, Hadts, ichor, myriad, 
myth, nepenthe, panoply, strophe, tantalise, threno^, without 
being reminded of the gloiious poetry of ancient Greece 
Talcs of Persian oiigin 01 accounts of travels in that country 
are sure to intioduce us to the bazaar, the caravan, the 
divan , the shah, the pasha, and the dervish will not go un- 
mentioned , nor will the Eastern imagery be complete without 
the ghoul, the houri, and the peri^ It is the Malay who calls 
his sword a creese, and who runs amuck , the Chinese who 
grows tea , the Thibetan who acknowledges a supreme lama, 
^ The %ptUmg guelder- is due to the French spelling Gueldre 
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while the Taitar calls his chief lord a khan^ and the Russian 
a czar^ Ba 7 iiam is in Java, gamboge is onlj' a Piciich 
spelling of Cambodia Au&tialia possesses the lanf^a>oo and 
wombat ^ the inhabitant of Tahiti himself Guuba 

15 on the west coast of Afiica, and the Canary islands li*nc 
given a name to a bird, a wine, and a dance Stoii< s iiboiit 
the North Ameiican Indians speak of the moose, th( opowum, 
the racoon^ and the skunk ^ of the warrior with his inoteassun^ 
tomahawk^ and wampum^ and his squaw in the 

These instances may suffice foi the present, I juoposo to 
give other examples in due course 

§ 12, Useful dates The following dates aic all of thoni 
moie or less important m relation to the changes whu li 
have taken place in the English language 


First landing of Caesar m Biitain lU 55 

Agiicola builds his line of forts, and reduces Dutain 

to a Roman province A l) hi 

Christianity introduced into Britain about iHo 

Hengest founds the kingdom of Kent 449 

Augustine converts -^Ethelberht S 07 

Northumberland submits to Ecgbcrht 829 

Ecgbeiht defeats the Danes ♦ 8^6 

The Danes winter m Sheppey 855 

Peace of Wedmore , between jElfred and Cyuthoim 878 

Danish invasions begin again 980 

Ascendancy of Cnut I016 

Battle of Hastings , jo66 

English proclamation of Henry III . 1258 

First parliament of Edward I , • . X275 

Year-books of Edwaid I (Reports of cases m Anglo- 

French) * I 292- X 306 

Edward III invades France • • 1339^40 

Pleadings first conducted in English, though recorded 

m Latin . . * 1362 


^ Not, however, a true Russian word , but a Slavonic modification of 
Casar Similarly the knout is denoted by a word borrowed from Swedish, 
and allied to E. kf$ot 
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English first taught in schools 1385 

'Wais of the Roses 1455-71 

Introduction of Printing into England 1477 

Columbus discoveis San Salvador 1492 

Modem stage of English begins about 1500 

Aiiosto publishes his Orlando Funoso (Beginning 

of Italian influence) 1516 

Tyn dale’s New Testament first punted 1525 

Sir John Cheke teaches Gieek at Cambiidge 1540 

The Netherlandexs lesist Spam 1566 

Battle of Ivry (Beginning of frequent boiiowmgs in 

Ficnch liom Spanish ) 1590 

Authorised version of the Bible 1611 

Fust folio edition of Shakespeare 1623 

Civil War 1642-9 

Pioceedings at law recorded in English 1730 

Clive gains the battle of Plassey 1757 

Captain Cook’s discoveries in the Pacific Ocean 1769 

Goethe’s ‘Sorrows of Welter’ translated into English 1779 
Carlyle translates Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister’ 1824 


§ 13 . Historioal Survey. A few remarks will make 
clear the bearings of these events upon our language When 
Julius Csesar aiiived in Biitam, the inhabitants of the south 
were speaking a Celtic dialect, but the reduction of the 
island to a Roman piovmce under Agncola giadually in- 
ti oduced a knowledge of Latin, which led m its turn to 
a knowledge of Christianity Aftei the Romans withdrew 
fiom the island, it fell an easy piey to English invaders, who 
founded in it various kingdoms, the oldest of which was that 
of Kent Ecgbcrht's acquisition of Northumberland brought 
the whole of England undei one ruler, whilst the mission 
of St Augustine bi ought m Christianity amongst the pagan 
English Ecgbciht's defeat of the Danes only marks the 
beginning of a long struggle of two centuries^ Then m- 
cui&ions still continued, so that in 855 they spent the whole 

The Danesi in small numbers, had invaded England even eailier, m 
78^ and 832 , see Morns, Eng Accidence, § 23 
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winter in Kent, instead of retreating homeward foi that 
season, as they had been wont to do The peace of Wcd- 
more brought with it some cessation, but at the close of the 
tenth century we find them again aggressive, until a Danish 
kingdom was at last established under Cnut Tims wo 
already see that there must have been a consideiable fusion 
of English with Latin and Scandinavian be foie the Noiman 
conquest, whilst a few teims had piobably been bonow<Ml 
from the vanquished Biitons, who spoke Celtic (ImIocIs 
Edwaid the Confessor’s relations with Noimandy fust in- 
troduced a slight acquaintance with French, and the battle 
of Hastings rendeied that language and Latin almost jiaid- 
mount for a time But English remained so much the 
language of the people that the knowledge of it was wowr 
lost, and on one solitar}^ occasion Heniy III actually issued 
a proclamation in the native language, on the i8th of Octobci, 
1238^ Thioughout his reign and that of Fdwaul I all th<' 
Statutes and Reports of cases in the law courts wcie in 
French or Latin, but there was always a succession of 
vanous literary works in English® The wars of hdwurd III 
brought us into closer relation with French as spok<m in 
France, which by this time differed considc*ral>ly from 
the Anglo-French into which the original Noiman-h tench 
had passed, along a path of its own. Trcvisa, an hhiglish 
writer born m Cornwall, records the interesting fact that, in 
the year 1385, children left off translating Latin into Anglo- 
French, of which many of them scarcely knew a word, and 
were wisely allowed by then masters to express themselves 

' Edited by A J Elhs, in the ‘Transactions of the Philological Society * 
Another copy of it was edited by myself for the same society in 

* iThis succesbion of English wntings may most easily be seen by 
consiiltmg, in order, the four following works m the Clarendon Piess 
Senes viz Sweet's Anglo Saxon Reader , ‘ Specimens of Knglti^ 

1150 to 1300/ ed Moms, 'Specimens of English from ispd to *393,’ 
ed Moms and Skeat, 'Specimens of Engluh firom ^394 to 1079 ,* 
de Skeat 
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in their native tongue^ This ciicumstance, together -with 
the permitted use of English m the law-couits, marks the 
peiiod when, aftei a long struggle, English had completed 
Its ascendancy o\er Anglo-Fiench, though not without 
hollowing fiom the lattei a large numbei of words Down 
to the time of the Wars of the Roses we find three distinct 
and well-marked literaiy dialects of English, the Northern, 
Midland, and Southern, but the result of that struggle gave 
the ascendancy to the Midland dialect, which then became 
the standard liteiaiy dialect and has ever since so remained 
The intioduction of punting gradually brought about an 
enormous difference in the piinciple of spelling woids Before 
that date, none but phonetic spelling was in use, eveiy woid 
being written as pionounced by the senbe, and sometimes 
accoiding to a lule of his own, thus pioducing considerable 
vaiiety This variety was gradually lessened, till at last it 
became uniform , but this gam m uniformity to the eye 
was accompanied by a far greater loss, viz the absence of 
phonetic truth m representing the sounds, so that the un- 
phonetic and indeed unsystematic spelling of modem English 
IS tiuly deploiablc 

§ 14. Modem Period. The discovery of America gave 
an enormous impetus to foieign commeice and tiavel, not 
only opening out a new world, but making us better 
acquainted with distant legions of the old woild also 
Tyndale's New Testament maiks the period of a great 
lefoimation m religion, and of a laige advance towaids 
fzecdom of thought The teaching of Gieek had much 
influence upon the revival of ‘classical^ learning The 
marriage of Henry II of Fiance with Catharine de Medici 
made Italian popular at the French couit, whilst Wyatt 
and Surrey again introduced among us the study of Italian, 
which had fallen into neglect since the days of Chaucer 

^ For this cunous passage, see Speciinens of English, 1298-1393, 
p S41 Or see p 31 of the present volume 

VOL I. C 
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and Lydgate * The revolt of the Nethei lands against Spam 
induced many English volunteers to scivc in the Low 
Countnes against the Spaniaids, and biought us into 
closer contact both with Dutch and Spanish , tlu latti i 
also became partially known in Fiance duiing the wais 
of Heniy IV (of Navarie) Our sailois fictjuenlly obtained 
some knowledge of Spanish and Poituguese, bosidt s gain- 
ing woids fiom the new lands which they visited 'I'Ik* 
influence of the Authorised Version of itiir and of the pUys 
of Shakespeare lequiies no comment It is itniaikabk that 
gicat changes in English pronunciation si cm to have taken 
place about the time of the Civil War®, but some obscurity 
still lests upon this difficult subject In 1730 a national 
reproach was taken away by the tardy confession that Eng- 
lish was a fit language in which to recoid piocoedings at 
law The victones of Clive opened up to us the gnat 
resources of India, and the discoveiies of Captain (00k 
largely extended both our geographical knowledge and oui 
teiiitoij' Peihaps the most icmaikable fa< t of all is tlie 
almost total ignorance of the Gciman language among 
Englishmen down to 1824 , even to this moment the marked 
neglect of Geiman in oui English schools jiiovus an .ima/ing 
lack of wisdom on the part of parents and teachers Still there 
has been a great advance of late years towards a moic general 
admission of its value , and this hopeful sign of progress 
bids us not to despair of the coming of a time when not only 
Geiman, but even English itself, will be considered worthy 
of careful and scientific study in our schools and colleges 

* These authors were acquainted with Italian Uleratute, but they m- 
trodneed into English no Italian words, unless we credit Chancer with 
introducing dtu<a 

■ Some veiy important changes took place still earlier, toon after 
1 £ 00 . 
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Thi< N\tive element Divlicis of JIiDDiE English 

§ 16 It IS ^^o^th while to considei whcthei there is ani 
test W'herebv woids of native English oiigm maybe known 
fiom otheis It is htic that even a small knowledge of 
grammai is of gioat seivice With all our woid-bon owing, 
nearly the whole fiamework of our grammar was English 
at the beginning, and has so lemained ever since Borrowed 
words have usually been made to confoim to English giam- 
mar, irrespective of their source Thus the Latin plural of 
index IS 7ndice<t, but the use of the form indices is not to be 
lommended The English plural indexa is much better, 
and will soonei or later pievail For a list of puie English 
words, see Moms, English Accidence, ^31 It may suffice 
to say heie that all the commonest piepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and adverbs of time and place belong to this class , all 
stiong, auxiliaiy, and defective verbs, all pronouns and 
demonstiative adiectives , adjectives that form their degrees 
of comparison iriegularly , most substantives ending in -dom, 
-hood, and -^htp , all the cardinal numerals except mtlhon, 
hlbon, &c , all the ordinal numeials except second., milltonih, 
hdhmth, &c., and finally, a large number of substantives 
expressing the most homely, familiar, and necessaiy ideas 
It IS quite easy to foim sentences that shall contain no word 
that IS not purely English, see e.g. the first four verses of 
St. John's Gospel m the Authonsed Version Pure Englidi 
words are often characterised by strength, pith, and brevity. 
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witnessed by the famous lines of Pope’ I have fiequcntl}- 
met with people who weie entiicly unawaic that the thud 
line of Cowper^s poem of Al<\ander Selkirk, cndiii^if m 
gives a pel feet rime to suivey , and that the same pronun- 
ciation of sea (as say) leappeais in the thud line of his h^niu 
beginning with the woids — 

‘God moves m a mysteiious way' 

Seay m fact, was m Middle English spelt uiy and was pio- 
nounced with the ee like a in Jlla/y, not lai icmovtd fiom 
the ee m the Dutch nce^ G See. The A S tliough ilit- 
ferently spelt, was pionounced just the sarnt* Whence we 
deduce the perple\ing lesult, that the A S see, M E \ e\- 
' piessed piecisely the same sound by different symbols , whilst 
, * Tudoi -English and Modem English cvpiess, on the contuuy, 
diffeient sounds by the same spelling ua This ouglit to shew 
that some study of Middle-English and Anglo-Saxon pio- 
nunciation should precede all our attempts to iracc back- 
wards the etymology of English woi ds , otlu i wist‘ w e, liter all) , 
cannot pielend to say that we know wLa/ word it i? that wt 
are talking about Foi the realtvord is, of couise, the uttered 
bouitd, not the wntten symbol by which it is truly (oi falsely) 
icpresented 

§18 Since, however, it is only with the wuttou symbols 
that I can easily deal m a book like the present, I propose to 
trace chiefly the variations tn spelling from time to time , and 
in quoting words fiom foreign languages, I shall quote them 
as they are wntten, without at the same time indicating their 
pronunciation It may, nevertheless, be clearly understood, 
that the difSculty of ascei taming the pronunciation is far 

* ‘Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take— and sometimes teal 

Rape of the Lock, ui* 8 (171s) 

** A, S »• Anglo Saxon, the dialect of Wessex befpre the Couiquest 

^ M E« Middle English, from about a d x xoo to x«foo 
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greater m the case of Fnglish than of any other language, 
especially in the case of the vowels Neaily all the con- 
tinental languages, including Latin — the usual Southern- 
Engli&h pronunciation of which is simply execrable — agiee 
in a uniform system of simple vowels, and usually employ 
the symbols a, h to represent (nearly) the sounds 

heard in E baa^ bait^ beet^ boat, boot The fact that old 
French woids were mtioduced freely and in gieat number 
into Middle English without a?iy change 0/ spelling, is quite 
enough to shew that the pronunciation of M E did not 
materially diffei fiom that of Anglo-Fiench, for the spelling 
at that date vas still irhonelic This enables us to say, 
definitely, that, m the time of Chaucer, the symbols a, e, 2, 0, u 
had their model n (and ancient) continental values ^ 

§ 19 Middle-English Vowels The student who has 
as yet made no special study of Middle English may, at any 
late, gam some clear notion of it by making this his starting- 
point That is, he may take the w^ords baa, bait, beet, boat, 
boot as mnemonics for remembeiing the sounds indicated by 
a, e, z, 0, n, and he should at once learn these five woids by 
heart This will give him, approximately, the sounds of 
the long vowels, and some idea of the short ones may 
be gamed by an attempt to shorten them Thus the 
M E cat, but, weie pronounced like caat, boot, but with the 
vowels somewhat shortened There are plenty of Noithern 
Englishmen who pionounce them so still, for the speech of 
the North is much more archaic, in many respects, than the 
clipped, affected, and finical pronunciation of the South- 
erner, who has done his woist, only too successfully, m his 
attempts to rum our pronunciation 

From what has been here said, it will be manifest that, 

^ It IS quite certain that Celtic, English, and French scnbes all ob- 
tained their symbols from the Latin alphabet , and employed them, at 
the first, with nearly the same powers. Our insular position has altered 
our pronunciation, and rendered their values uncertain 
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if we wish to choose good symbols for the representa- 
tion of sounds, and especially if we wish them to be in the 
least degree understood by foreigners, such s>mboIs as ai, tr, 
oa, 00 (in hait^ beet, boat, boot) aie the worst possible to taKe 
It IS owing to this consideiation that Mi Ellis has founded 
the alphabet which he calls palccotypc, upon the old'^ oi 
foreigiji values of the vowel-symbols, and Mr Sweet has 
similarly constructed the alphabet which he calls JRomu * 
As the subject presents some difficulty, I shall not now 
fuithei pursue it, but I must remind the leader tliat he 
will never cleaily understand what Middle English was like, 
unless he will at least take the trouble to lead some passages 
of Chaucer with attention If he will do this, he will find 
the selections m the Clarendon Pi ess Scries of great use. 
The best and clearest explanation of the pi enunciation of 
Chaucer's English is that by Mr Ellis, which will be found 
near the beginning of the introduction to my edition of 
Chaucer's ‘ Man of Law's Tale ' 

§ 20 Cliauoer’s speUing Midland Dialeot fn otdci 
to exemplify the spelling of Chaucer's time, considci the 
following passage from the Man of Lawn's Tale, lines 281- 
287 

^ Allas ’ vn-to the Barbre nacioun 
I moste gon, sm that it is your wille , 

But Crist, that starf for our sauacioun, 

So yeue me grace, his hestes to fulfille } 

I, wrecche womman, no fors though I spille 
Wommen ar born to thraldom and penance, 

And to ben vnder mannes gouernance' 

In modern English this would be spelt as follows* — 

'Alas» unto the Barbar^ nation 
I must go, since that it is your will ; 

1 Eakeotype, 1 e old type, old symbol See Elhs’s Early Eiiglwh 
PronanQiatioa 

^ Rom%€, i e according with the Roman values of the symbols See 
Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics « Barbarian 
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But Chiist, that staivcd' for our salvation, 

So give me graced his bests to fulfil , 

I, wretch ** woman, no force ^ though I spill “ , 
Women aie bom to thialdom and penance, 

And to be under man’s governance* 

The reader will at once peiceive that one of two alter- 
natives must be tiue Either Chaucei had no ear for 
melody, and wiote very bad poetiy, oi else his English 
must have materially diffeied m accent and pronunciation 
Irom that now m use 1 he former of these alternatives is not 
found to be true A caieful examination of Chaucer's metre 
shews that he had an unusually delicate eai foi melody, and 
that his vcisification exhibits surprising legulaiity There 
IS also reason to believe that poetry, at least, was then 
pionounced with an utteiance moie dclibeiate and measuied 
than we should now use The w^oid na-ci’-ozin had three 
full syllables, and sa-va-a-ouu had four But the most 
remarkable points are (i) that the pi suffix m -es (now -s) 
formed a distinct syllable, as m the dissyllabic kesf es , (2) 
that the same is true of the genitive singular, as manu-es , 
and (3) that m many instances the final -e also formed a 
distinct and separate syllable Hence there are two syllables 
m most-e^ wiecch-e^ sptll-e y thiee syllables in 

pen dn^ce y and foui m gov-et -ndzi-ce Obseive also the 
secondary accent on the final syllables of nd-ct-odn^ sa-vd- 
a-oduy and on the penultimate syllable of gdv-er-ndn-ce 
Lastly, note that the accent of pen-dn-ce was, at that date, on 
the lattci part of the word, not (as now) at the beginning ® 

If the reader will now take the tiouble to read the above 
passage aloud rather slowly, at the same time bearing in 

‘ Died * I e may He give me such grace 

® Wretched * It is no matter ® Perish 

® English has a way oi throwing back the accent nearer the beginning I 
of the word 7 hus the Ital balcdne has actually, m modem English, * 
become bdkonyy though first introduced as balcbny We even have dntte 
as a variant of antique t and Aiigust as well as aug$ist 
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mind the above hints, he will, even with the moclciii (veiy 
wi etched) pronunciation, gam a faint notion of its melody 
§ 21 Anothei lesson may be drawn from the same pass ii>e, 
by printing it so as to shew, by the use of italics, llie w^uids 
of native origin With this undei standing, it appeals as 
follows — 

‘Allas ' vn^to the Barbie nacioun 
I moste gon^ stn that ti is your wiIL ^ 

But Crist, that star/ for ou? sauacioun, 

So yeue me grace, his hestes to fuljille , 

/, wi uche *wo7nman^ no fors thouf^h I ^ptlli j 
Wommen ar bofn to thral dom and penance, 

And to ben vndtr niannes gouernance ’ 

Here once more there is a lemaikablc preponderance oi true 
English words, which may be thus grammatically distnlmtod 
Definite article the Pronouns /, me^ it, his , our, yotti , 
that, no Substantives wilk, womman, genitive, mamu\ , 
plural, hestes, wommen Adjective wnahc Auxiliaiy and 
anomalous \eibs moste, hen, is, tu Stiong veibs 
yeue, born Weak veibs gon, fulfille, spille Ailvoib \o 
Pieposilions unto, for, to, unda Conjunctions \in, that, 
but, though, and Of the remaining woids, one is of hjlnui 
foimation, VIZ thiaUdom, its first syllable is Scandinavian, 

^ but the suffix is English Barbie and Crist aie Kienth 
\ spellings of words which are ultimately Guek '“Ihc le- 
maming woids are all French , nacioun, savatwun, grace, Jot s, 
j penance, governance, being substantives, while atlas ^ is an 
inteijection All these Fiench words are of Latin oiigin 
The remarks in § 15 lead us to expect, m general, that 
words of foreign ongm are likely to be substantives, adjectives, 
adverbs, or weak verbs We may mdeed go a little further, 
and expect the weak verbs to be of Scandinavian, French, or 
Latin ongin , whilst woids from remoter languages are com- 
monly mere names, that is, nouns substantive, 

§ 22 Ohaxi^es in spellmg As regards the spelling of 
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the English woids in this passage, we may first lemaik that 
the use of v foi initial u in vn-io, vndet ^ has merely a soit of 
graphic value, being used m MSS foi distinctness It lasted 
for many centunes, indeed, we have alieady seen the 
spelling vp for up (twice) in the extiact from Shakespeaie 
on p I This use is not found in Anglo-Saxon, the MSS 
of which have the same spellings of un-to^ under ^ upy as we use 
now The word moi^te is not only di&S} liable (as aheady 
noted), but is lemaikable foi having the 0 long The A S 
woid was md^te ( = most’t)^ also dissyllabic, where the accent 
denotes the length of the vowel We thus see the woid’s 
histoiy cleaily enough It w^as at fiist m6\te, the past tense 
of an obsolete piesent m6t ^ but the present being lost, the 
same foim was used for both piesent and past Then the 
final e diopped off, giving most^ imiing with ^ next the 
vowel-sound altered till it iimed with roo^i ^ after which, 
the vowel-sound was shoitened, and alteied in chaiacter by 
what Ml Sweet calls * unrounding,’ till it rimed with rust, as 
at present These changes were slow and regular, and can be 
explained by analogy with other words This is indeed the 
chief object of this piesent work, viz to exhibit so many 
examples of regular changes in the vowel-sounds as to enable 
the student to obscivt some of the phonetic laws for himself, 
01 at least to understand them cleaily And it may be 
remaikcd, by the wa>, that the compaiauve lateness of the 
discoveiy of printing was in one lespect a great gam, since 
we now have an abundance of MSS written before that date, 
in which the spelling was free and phonetic In fact, the 
Englishman who hastily lushes to the silly conclusion that 
Chaucer's MSS arc remaikable for their ‘bad spelling' will 
some day discover, if he cares to take the pains and happens 
to be open to conviction \ that the spelling of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centunes is, in general, faiily good As a 

^ Our very famiUanty with modern English is a source of much foolish 
prejudice 
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guide to the sounds of words, it is vastly superioi to that nl 
the present day, which is utterly untrustwoitliy as indicating 
the sounds which the symbols mean It is not foi us 
modems to talk of * bad spelling ' 

§ 28 . The fact that is, in Chaucci, dissyllabic, is 

due to the fact that the A S w///a was the sinu Jlcio 
again, the word’s history is easy The A S loini was 
wilha ^ the final ^ was weakened oi dulled into an olistnie 
sound denoted by a final aftei which this light syllabic* 
diopped off, giving the modem will , just as the A S 
sptlUe IS now spill The woid staff is mtciosting giain- 
matically The M E infinitive sieiven (usually wnltcn 
sieruen^) meant to die The \eib w^as a stxm^ one, fonning 
Its past tense as staff and its past participle «%s slo/run oi 
jf-siofven (wntten sioftien, jf-^tofuin), often slioiUiicd to 
stofv-e OT y-storv^e by dropping the final n But in course 
of time the true past tense and past participle wxre lost sight 
of, and stefvm became the modern weak ^iafve^ pt t and 
pp starved At the same time, the gcueial sense of the 
woid was narrowed, so that it no longer means to du in any 
manner, but only to die by famine, or more frequently takes 
the causal sense , make to die by famine 'I'lieso cunous 
changes in the form and sense of woids are full of inteiest 
to the student of language Of the lemaimng words m this 
passage, I shall say no more at present 

§ 24. The three mam Bialeots In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and in the foimer part of the fifteenth 
century, there were three distinct hteraiy dialects, the North- 
ern, Midland, and Southern Roughly speaking, tlie Hum- 
ber and the Thames formed a part of the boundary-hnes 
between them The Northern dialect occupied the land to 
the north of the Humber, including a considerable part of 
Scotland, and extending as far noith as Aberdeen, of which 


^ The symbol u is sounded ss v when a vowel succeeds it* 
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town John Baibour, authoi of the poem of * The Brucc/ was 
a native The SouLhein dialect occupied the country to the 
south of the Thames, and the Midland dialect, the district 
between the other two ^ These aie only the main divisions , 
sub-dialects aie found which fiequentlv combine some of 
the chaiactenstics of iwo of the above dialects The Mid- 
land district contained the veiy important citj of London, 
built on the nofth side of the Thames, and Chaucei, as 
a Londonei, employed this dialect It is a cuiious leflec- 
tion that, if London had been built on the othei side of the 
iivei®, the speech of the British empiie and of the gieatei 
pait of Noitli Ameiica ^^ould piobably have been very 
diflcient fiom what it is It might have abounded with 
Southern foims, and we might all be now saying vox for 
fox , as indeed, cuiiously enough, we actually say vixen 
instead of fixen 

§ 26 The Southern Dialect By way of exemplifying 
this Southern dialect, and illustiating the whole question of 
dialects still fuither, I now quote a pait of the famous pas- 
sage from the translation of Higden's Polychionicon made 
by John of Trcvisa, a Coinishman, in 1387 \ 

‘As hyt ys yknowe hou5'‘ meny maner people buj)® in Jus 
ylond, |)ci bu)> also of so meny people longages and tonges , 
nojjcles Walschmen and Scottes, }?at bu)> nojt ymelled wij> 
o|)ei nacions, holde)? wel nyj heie furste longage and speche, 
bote-jef* Scottes, fat were som tyme confederat and wonede 

^ For more exact information, see Specimens of English, ed Moms 
and Skeat , introd sect 6 

® This* supposition is merely made for the sake of illustration Piacti- 
cally, It IS absurd No sane men would have placed a town on the less 
convenient side of a river 

* See Morns and Skeat, Specimen*; of English, pt 11, p 240 Ihe 
date shews that Trevisa was precisely Chaucer's contemporary In 
translating from Higden, he adds several remarks of his own 

* The symbol ^ (except when initial) indicates a guttural sound, and 
18 now usually wntten gh^ though the true soimd is lost As an initial 
letter, it^mei^ps v , thus vef 

* The symbol / is now supplanted by th , read this 
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wi)> J)e Pictes, drawe somwhat after heic spechc Bote ))o 
Flemmynges, }>at wonej? m west syde of Wales, habbe)? ylclt 
here strange speche, and spekef Saxonlych ynow Also Lnj^- 
lysch men, Jjeyj hy hadde fiam J)e begynnyng ]?ie manor specht, 
SouJjeron, Nor])eron, and Myddel speche (in ))c mycldcl ot ))0 
lend) as hy come of J)ie maner people of Germania , noJ)clc«*, 
by commyxstion and mellyng, fuist wi)> Danes and attciwaicl 
wij) Normans, in menyc fe con tray- longage ys apcyicd, ind 
som vse|> strange wlaffyng, chyteryng, haiiyng and g iiiyng, 
giisbittyng 

pis apeyryng of J)e burjj-tonge ys by-cansc of tuc> }>inges 
on ys, for chyldein m scole, a5cncs^ J?e \sagc and inan< lo 
of al oJ?er nacions, buj) compelled foi to Icue hero oun(* 
longage, and for to construe hcie lessons and htie [Jingcs -i 
Freynsch, and habbe)), su)>the )>e Normans come furst in-to 
Engelond, Also, gentil-men children bul> ytaujt foi to sp<k(* 
Freynsch fram tyme J^at a buj) yrokked m hexe ciadcl, and 
connej? spoke and playe wi]> a child hys brouch , and oplondysc h * 
men wol lykne ham-sylf to gentil»men, and foncIc|> wi{) gict 
bysynes for to speke Freynsch, for to be more >t()ld ol ’ 

§ 26 In modem English, this will luu as follows 

It IS known how many manner (of) people bi m this 
island there be also, of so many people, languages and tongut^s 
None*the-less, Welshmen and Scots, that be not nu\ed * with 
other nations, hold [i e preserve] well nigh their ♦ fast langnag<» 
and speech, but-if [i e except that the] Scots, that wtv (at) 
some time confederate and dwelt® with the Piets, draw some what 
after their speech But the Flemings, that dwell ** in the west 
side of Wales ®, have left their strange speech, and speak Saxon ly 

^ Here ^ begins the mam part of the word, a being a mere prefix. It 
therefore represents Read a 

^ 9 The modem j in tsland is due to confusion with K isle "fhe nght 

spellmg is rather t4and . so that Trevisa*s ylond is well enough 
® Lit ' melled,’ or meddled 

/ 1*5 Southern , from A S Aira, of them, gen* pi of 

he • * 

» Prom A* S wuman^ to dwell , the pp umned is the M E 
mod K. 

• This IS an interesting notice of the colony of Flemish weavers in 
Wales 
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enough Also Englishmen, though they’ had from the begin- 
ning^ three manners (of) speech, Southern, Noithein, and 
Middle-speech (m the middle of the land), as they came of 
thiee manneis (of) people of Germany — none the-less, by com- 
mixture and mingling, fiist with Danes and afterward with 
Noimans, in many (of them) the counti>- language is impaired ^ , 
and some use stiange babbling, chattering, giowlmg and snail- 
ing, (and) gnashing (of teeth) This impaiiing of the birth- 
tongue is because ol two things — one is, for (1 e because) 
childien in school, against the usage and manner of all other 
nations, be compelled for to leave then own language, and for 
to eonstiue tlien lessons and then things in French, and have 
(done so), since the Normans came hist into England Also, 
gentlemen’s childicn be taught for to speak Fiench fiom (the) 
time that they be rocked m their ciadlc, and can speak and 
play with a child’s** biooch, and uplandish men^ will (1 e 
desire to) liken themselves to gcntleintn, and tiy® with gieat 
business (1 e diligence) for to speak Fiench, foi to be more 
told of (i e held m highei estimation) ’ 

The remainder of the passage is also of such impoitance 
that I here subjoin the geneial sense of it in modern 
English ^ 

‘This piedilection for Fiench was common before the first 
pestilence of 1349, but was afterwards somewhat changed For 
John Cornwall, a master of grammar, changed the mode of 
teaching m his grammar school, and substituted English for 
French construing, and Richard Pcnciich Icamt that kind of 
teaching from him, and other men from Pencnch , so that now, 
in the year of our Lord 1385, in all the grammar-schools ^ of 
England, the children leave French and construe and learn m 
English, wheicby they have an advantage m one way and a 
disadvantage m another The advantage is, that they learn 

’ A S k{, higy they , pi of he 

® A-petfed and tm pavttd merely differ m the prefix 
Lit child his, which is an idiom not found earlier than the twelfth 
century The A S i» eiidss, mod E child's 

* I e country people 

* A S fandtem, to endeavour, try, ong to tiy to Jind, as it is a de- 
nvative of Jtndan, to find 

* For the original, see Specimens of English, 1298-1393, p 241 
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their grammar in less time than they used to do, the disad- 
vantage, that now children from the giammai -school know no 
more French than does their left heel, which is a loss to them it 
they have to cross the sea and travel in strange lands, and in 
many other cases Moreover gentlemen have now much left oft 
teaching their children Fiench Also, as icgaids the afore- 
said Saxon tongue that is divided into three and has icuiamcd 
here and theie with a few countiy people ^ it is a gicat woiulci , 
for men of the east agiee moie in pronunciation with men ot the 
west, being as it weie under the same part of heaven ^ than men 
of the north with men of the south Hence it is that the 
Mercians, that are men of the Middle of England, be mg as it 
were partners with the extremities, better under bt«ind tlu side- 
languages, Northern and Southern, than Northern and Southt in 
understand each other All the language of the Noithuin!)* urns, 
and especially at York, is so sharp, slitting, giating, and 
unshapen, that we Southerners can scarcely undcrstan<l that 
language® I believe it is because they are nigh to sti angers 
and aliens that speak strangely, and also because the kings of 
England always dwell far from that country hor tlu‘y tuin 
rather towards the South country, and, if they go noithwaitis, 
go with a great army The reasons why they hvo more in the 
South than in the North may be, that there is bettor cornl.ind 
there, and more people, also nobler cities, and moie profitable 
havens ' 

§ 27 This passage contains many points of interest Uy 
Welshmen and Scots, Trevisa means, of course, those who 
retained the old Celtic dialects The remark that English- 
men came of thiee kinds of people of Teutonic race, may lx* 
true In the Noith, the Angles prevailed , m the Midland 
district, the Angles and Saxons * , in the South, the Saxons 
and Jutes There was also certainly a considerable number 

^ This statement is Hrgden’s » it is certainly too strongly put 

* I e under the same paiallel of latitude 

* This IS Trevisa's own statement , men dislike any dialect that is 
unfamiliar to their own tars 

* Or, possibly, the i* n&ians , we should then have three thief races, 
Angles, Frisians, and Saxons, the Jutes being limited to Kent and the 
Isle of 
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of Frisians, but it is hard to say in what pait they were 
located, they were probably distiibuted ovei the Midland 
and Southern lather than the Northern pait of the island, 
Trevisa also distinctly lecogmses the mixture of English with 
Scandinavian and Fiench, and bears witness to the great, 
but unsuccessful effoits, made to replace English by Fiench, 
the latter being in especial favoui with the upper classes ^ As 
legards the linguistic points of the passage itself, it may first 
be remaiked that the grammatical inflexions in Southern 
English aie moie numerous and elaboiate than in the 
Midland, v^hilst in the Northern dialect, on the contrary, 
they aie fewer and simpler In this lespect, modern English 
shews more of the Noithem than the Southern manner 
Especial characteristics of the Southern dialects are the use 
of a vaiiety of heik^ i e be , the use of the suffix --eth 
m the plural of the piesent indicative, as in holdep^ wonej^, 
habhep , the frequent use of the prefix j;- before past pai ticiples 
as in y^knowe, y-melkd^^ etc We should also notice the 
use of (A S hig) as the pluial of he^ where modem English 
employs the Northern ihey^ which is of Scandinavian origin , 
also the curious use of once with the sense of * in,’ as m a 
Freynsch^ and once with the sense of * they,’ as m pai a hup 
y rolled One moie remark of great importance may be 
made heie, viz that it is the Souihetn dialect which agrees ^ 
more closely than either of the others with what is called 
Anglo-Saxon Turning to the consideration of the vocabu- 
laiy, we notice that the French words in this passage are 
rather numerous, viz maner^ people^ lotigage^y^melled (where 
the prefix^- is the A S nacions, strange, mellyng (with an 

^ Anglo-French was the court language , I suppose that, even down 
to nearly the end of the fourteenth century, many of the nobles habitually 
spoke nothing else 

® The Midland dialect sometimes employs this prefix, and sometimes j 
drops It The Northern dialect, like modem English, drops it always » 
But in Barnes's (modem) Dorsetshire poenas, we find a-zent for smi 
(M E ^ smt\ a gone tax gone 

VOL. l. 
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E suffix), conUay^ apeyr-ed, apeyry?tg (both with E sulfi\is), 
vs-eth (with E suffix), cause, vsage, hssofis, genitl, h out h As 
Tievisa is tianslating fiom the Latin, lie keeps scveial of the 
Latin woids of his onginal, these aie cotifuiiuif, (ommyx^ 
shoun, Stole, compelled, corn true , see the on^inal I^»itin in 
the note to Specimens of English, p 344 'I he t\oi(l }okhd 
IS Scandinavian Ctadel is found m A S as (uidoU but is 
piobably of Celtic origin The lemammg \voids au h nglisli 
§ 28 The IS'orthem Dialect It has just 1 )cc n i eiin i kt d 
that the Noithern dialect dispenses with inflcMonal sufliv s 
moie than eithei of the others This it did at so oaily a 
♦ peiiod that poems in this dialect often pies(‘iit a (iiiiously 
modem appearance, and would do so to a still gieatei ( \tciit 
if it were not for the frequent introduction of StandinaMan 
woids, many of which are now obsolete in oui mode in 
literaiy language In othei words, the difference* Ix^twi (*u the 
Northern English of the Middle peiiotl and tin* English of 
the present day lies rather in the vocabulaiy and in the 
‘ pi enunciation than in the grammar. Barboui’s Ihu<(* is as 
old as the poetry of Chaucei, but has a more modt*m ap- 
pearance^ By way of exhibiting a shoit specimen of the 
Northern dialect, I here quote Hampole's description of 
heaven written about 1340^ 

^Alle maner of loyes er m that stede, 

Thare es ay lyfe with-outen dede , 

Thare es yhowthe ay with-outen eldc, 

Thare es alkyn welth ay to welde, 

Thare es rest ay, with-outen trauayle , 

Thare es alle gudes that neuer sal fayle, 

Thare es pese ay, with-outen stryf , 

1 hare es alle manere of lykyng of lyfe ; 

^ It was wntten m 1375 Unluckily, the MSS are a tentnry later, 
but this is not the real cause of the difference. On the other Imd, the 
extract from Trevisa has a more archaic appearance, and this may be 
taken as a general rule That is. Northern poems look later, and 
Southern Wntmgs earlier, than they really are* 

* See Specim^ of English, 1298-1393, p, XS4. 
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Thare es, with-outen myrknes, lyght , 

Thaie es ay day and ncuer nyght , 

Thare es ay somer fulle biyght to se, 

And neuei maie wyntei m that contre ’ 

Heie it should be particularly noted that the sciibe s 
spelling IS somewhat faulty^, he probably added a final ^lo 
many woids from habit, but they are 7iot io he pronou7iced^ so 
that lyfe^ m 1 8, is a mere monosyllable, and nmes with the 
woid which is conectly written In modem English, 

the passage is as follows — 

^ All manner of joys aie in that stead , 

Thcie IS aye life without(en) death ^ , 

There is youth ay without(en) eld*^, 

There is all-kind wealth aye to wield 
There is lest aye, without travail, 

Theie is all goods that never shall fail, 

There is peace aye, without(en) stiife , 

There is all manner of liking * of life , 

There is, without(en) murkness ^ light , 

There is aye day and never night 
Theie is aye summer full bright to see, 

And nevermore winter m that countrjr ' 

‘ 1 subjoin a more phonetic spelling of the above passage — 

A1 mmer of loys er in that sted, 

1 bar es ay ly£ with-outen dtd , 

Thar es youth ay with outen eld, 

Thar es alkin welth ay to weld 
Thar es lest ay, with-outen tiauail, 

Thar es al guds that ncuer sal fail, 

Thar es pees ay, with-outen siiyf, 

Thar es al maner of lyking of lyf , 

Thar es, with outen mirknts, lyght , 

Thar es ay day and neuer nyght, 

Thar es ay somer ful biyght to se, 

And neuer mar winter in that contr^ 

® Djd IS still a provincial English form of deaeh , it answers, not to 
A & but to the Dan and bwed dod 

* Eld, old age, used by Shakespeare and Spenser \ 

* Pleasure , fyking of lyfe, pleasure m life t 

® Darkness, we still use the ac^j murAty, and the sb mufki nes^ 


X) 2 
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The great characteristic of this dialect is the absence of 
final e as an mfie\ion in the spoken language, at least 
in the fouiteenth century The vioicls which exhibit the 
final e should lather have been wiitten Al^ Thm, lyf, 
ded^ youths eld, weld, trauayl, piu, 7 nantf , lyf^ful^ ma) 
A characteristic form is sal, foi shall , this is nc\cr found ex- 
cept m Northern woiks Another characteristic maik of this 
' dialect IS the use of a for mod long o, as in mar, moi e. As 
regards the giammai, theie is little to call foi lemaik bejond 
the use of ^9 (is) foi er (are) befoic alle gude^ , this is loally 
due to the use of the pieceding woid Thare (theie), just as 
Shakespeare has, ‘There is no moie such mastcis,’ Cym- 
beline, iv 2 371, see Abbott's Shakesp Giam 31 d ed. 
§ 336 As legards the vocabulary, the French woids aie 
matter, toyes, irauayle, fayle, pcse, contre, all of Inch aie 
of Latin ongim Sity/ (O Fr esitif) is a hicnch loirn 
of a Scandinavian word (Icel sind) The foi ms (aic), m 
(is), dede (death), ay (aye), ^al (shall), aie specifically Anglian 
or Scandinavian, as distinct fiom Anglo-Saxon The U‘st 
are ordinary English 

§ 29 Eiast-Midlaud Dialect of Bobert of Bruune 
Now that the three mam dialects have been thus illustrated, 
It IS worth while to add one more example, which in some 
respects comes even nearer to modern English than does 
the language of Chaucer, though written before he was 
\born We have already seen that modern English belongs to 
the Midland dialect, and has a somewhat closer afiinity with 
Northern than Southern. We find, further, that it is faiily 
represented m the dialect employed by Robert Mannyng, 
of Brunne (Bourn), in Lincolnshire, who translated William 
of Wadyngton's ‘ Le Manuel des Pechiea ' into English in 
1303^ with the title of ‘ Handlyng Synne V He tella a story 
about Pers (or Piers) the usurer, who never gave away 
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anything in chanty One day he was standing neai his 
door, when an ass came to it, laden with loa^es of bread 
At the same time a beggai appi cached him — 

‘ He sagh Pers come^ thei-with-al , 

The poic® thoght, now ask I shal 
‘‘ I ask thee sum good, pui chante, 

Pei s, yif thy wille be ” 

Pers stood and loked on him 
Felunlich®, with y-cn^ grim 
He stouped down to seke a stoon, 

But, as hap uas, than fond he noon® 

For the stoon he took a loof, 

And at the pore man hit droof 
The poie man hent hit vp belyue®, 

And was therof ful ferly'^ blythe 
To his felaws'' fast he lan, 

With the loof, this poie man 
Lo ^ ” he scidc, “ what I haue 
Of Peis yift®, so God me saue < ” — 

^‘Nay,” they swore by her^° thrift, 

Peis yaue neuer swich a yift — 

He stid, **ye shal well vndeistonde 
That I hit had at Pers honde , 

That dar I swerc on the halidom^-^ 

Heer before yow echoon * 

Of this passage it is ha idly necessary to give a modem 
English lendeiing, although we have now traced some 
English words back to the veiy beginning of the fouiteenth 
century As regards the giammar, we may chiefly notice 
the grammatical use of the final -e Thus com-e is short for 
com-m (A S cum-an), the infinitive mood of the verb The 

^ I mark with two dots such final e*s as are to be distmclly pronounced 
I also amend the faulty spelling of the MS 

The poor one (understand man) ® Felon-ly, angrily 

* Eyne, i e eyes ® Then found he none ® Caught it up quickly 
’ Wonderfully ® Fellows, companions ® Gift. 

Their ^2 Gave never such a gift Holy relics 

Each one. 
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pot-e has a final -(?, because the adjective is vliat is talkcl 
defimie, that is, is used with the definite at tide iiioccding it 
An adjective is also definite, if pieceded by a dcmonstiatuc 
or possessive pronoun, hence ihtspoj^t likewise !(///-< is 
fiom A S as has been explained once befoic (p 28 ) 

The (oim y-en (dissyllabic) answeis to the A S ejnc , 

foi which we now use eyes In the seventh line, to uh is a 
geiund, and should take the final -r, but it happens to be 
elided befoie the following %owcl Belyt'^-t stands ioi A S 
he lit by life, but here meaning ‘with life,' in a luclj 
way, quickly Blyth e is from the A S dissyllabic Idtd t 
(pltih-e) Seid-e is the past tense of a weak veib (\ S 
and is dissyllabic , but the final in such a case, is 
often diopped, as in setd four lines below Swoi-e is the 
pt t pi of a stiong veib (A S sw6i-^ifi) Vndtt i^lond-t is an 
infin mood (A S undet stand-an) Hond-i is a dut (as(* 
(A S hond'-e, hand-a^d^X oi hond o\ Javid) Biftn-t is shoit 
foi hefoi^en (A S be/oi-an) All the giammaiical ionns, lu 
fact, aie easily explained fiom Anglo Saxon As legaids 
the \ocabulaiv, the Iicnch woids aie lew, vi/ Pits (Iroin 
Lat Petrus^ originally Gieek), the adj potc (O K 
the phrase pur chante {pour ihanie\ for chanty, the sb 
felun in /eiun-Iieh, and the veib mve Five words ate 
Scandinavian, viz Jiap, took, felaws, ihn/t, and halidom 
The rest are English 

§ 30 East-Midland different from West-Midland 
We have thus seen that the standard htcraiy language 
agrees more closely with the Old Midland dialect than 
with either the Northern or the Southern, It woith 
enquinng if we can find out any limits of it as we pass from 
East to West This is a more diflScult question; yet wc 
find that the Midland dialect can be subdivided into East- 
Midland and West-Midland, and that it is the former of 
these that comes nearest to our current speech. It is not 
easy to define the limits of these dialects, but perhaps we 
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may say that the West-Midland included Shiopshiie, Staf- 
fordshiie, a pait of Deibyshiie, Cheshiie, and South Lan- 
cashire^ As conccining the aiea flora which the chief 
chaiacteiistics of oui modem Iiteiaiy language aie diawn, 
w^e can haidly do more than define it as one of iiiegulai 
shaiie, bounded moie 01 less exactly by the Geiman Ocean, 
the Humber, the Tient(?), the Severn (?), and the Thames, 
and we can only assign to the dialect the general name of 
East- Midland It is tolerably ceitain that it contained numei- 
ous subdivisions, so that it can haidl} be said to present any 
peifectly unifoim type, until the time came when it at last 
began to supciscde the othcis and to spiead beyond its 
oiigmal holders We can, howevci, safely draw these con- 
clusions, viz (1) that It contained fewei Scandinavian woids 
than the Northern dialect, but moie than did the Southern , 
(2) that Its grammar was somewhat moie complex than that 
of the Northern dialect, but much less so than that of the 
Southern, and (3) that, as Tievisa says, it was tolerably 
intelligible to men of all paits of England These facts 
would be quite sufliciont to suggest the piobability of ns 
ultimate ascendancy, and the mattei was entirely settled by 
the impoilance of London as the centie of traffic and the 
seat of government To which considerations we maj 
pci haps add yet another, that both the univeisities of Oxfoul 
and Cambiidgc he within the Midland aiea 

^ Introd to Allit Foemi, cd Moms, where West Midland is used to 
signify the diaUct which Gomctl called Mercian 
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§ 31 In the last Chaptei specimens have been given of the 
three principal dialects of the Middlc-Enghsh, and one of 
these, that fiom Robeit of Brunne, takes us back almost to 
the beginning of the fourteenth centuiy We now pioct'cd 
to push back our enquiiies a little fuithei Theie aie 
sulfficient specimens to enable us to do this duiing the 
thirteenth century and a little eailiei * but at tlie eailiest 
period the extant monuments of the language i elate almost 
exclusively to one dialect only, the Southein, wheicas we 
should be extremely glad of moie infoimation concerning 
the Midland dialect Foi the peiiod befoie 1200, we still 
find traces of the same three dialects, but (especially befoie 
1100) they are called by diflerent names The Northern, 
Midland, and Southern, as found in the cat best period, au* 
called Northumbrian, Mercian, and Wessex or Anglo-Saxon* 
It IS a common mistake to suppose that the tcims ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ and ‘Old English’ (or ‘Oldest English’) are con- 
vertible terms, for ‘Anglo-Saxon’ only accounts foi a third 
part of Old English Yet the mistake does not lead to much 
confusion in practice, owing to the unfortunate and deplorable 
scantiness of the materials representing the other two dialects, 
We can only deal with what we happen to possess ; so that, 

> The Middle English of the period from iigo to 1300 ii somefimet 
called Early English, a name which is convenient, when required 

* I here omit, for the sake of clearness, the AVisTmA vanety of Soutberq 
English , though its forms are fairly well marked. 
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in the absence of woiks wiitten in Northumbiian and Meician, 
we aie veiy thankful to accept such evidence as can be 
obtained fiom the veiy consideiable remains of the Wessex 
dialect ^ that have come down to us It will clear the way 
for futuie considei ation to enumerate the sources of oui 
infoimation 

§ 82 Old Northern Dialect Old Mercian The old 
Northumbiian liteiatuie must, at one time, have been con- 
siderable The great historian Beda usually wrote in Latin, 
but we are told that he was ‘ doctus in nostris carminibus/ 
1 e learned m oui native songs, and five lines have been 
pieseiveJ of a poem written by him m the Noithumbnan 
dialect ® He also tells us the famous story of Caedmon, a 
monk of Whitby, who composed, m that dialect, a long poem 
concerning many events recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments, beginning with the history of the Creation Of 
this poem only the fiist nine lines have been pieserved\ 
although theie is a latei poem, also frequently attnbuted to 
Caedmon upon similai subjects These thuteen lines form, 
unfortunately, the sum total of the remains of the Old North- 
umbrian poetry, with the exception of the ‘ Leiden Riddle,' 
pnnted by Mi Sweet m his Oldest English Texts, p, 149, 
and the Noithumbnan Runic Insciiption upon the Ruthwell 
Cross, printed in the same, p. 125 The incursions and 

^ To which we may add the extant remains of Kentish The Old 
Northumbrian was the dialect of the Angles, and was thus a kind of 
ancient Danish The Wessex dialect was the dialect of the Saxons It 
IS well known that great numbers of Frisians accompanied the Saxons , 
and I throw out the suggestion, for what it is worth, that the Mercian 
dialect was partly of Old Fnsian origin 

^ See the edition, by Mayor and Lumby, of Books III and IV of 
Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, p 177, Earle, A S Literature, p 110, 
Sweet, Oldest Eng Texts, p 149 

® Earle, A S Literature, p loi , Sweet (as above) 

* It is, however, a different version, with a different, though similar, 
beginning It is only necessary to say here, that it is not in the 
Northumbrian, but the Wessex dialect See Earle, AS Lit, p 111. 
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ravages of the Danes s\^ept it all away, so that king JElfiecl 
feelingly deploies the almost total decay of learning in 
England caused by their devastations^ Foitunalely, liow- 
evei, we possess somewhat moie of the old Noithumbiian 
prose The famous copy of the four Latin Gospels, known 
sometimes as the Lindisfaine MS , sometimes as the Duihani 
book^ contains Noithumbiian glosses, oi explanations of the 
Latin woids, thioughout The MS knoiin as the Duiham 
Ritual, edited by Stevenson foi the Siutccs Society in 1840, 
also abounds m Noithumbiian glosses of the Latin piaycis 
contained in it Another copy of the Latin Gospels, known 
as the Rushwoith MS, is also glossed thioughout® In tins 
copy, the glosses or explanations aie in the Noithumbiian 
dialect throughout the Gospels of St Maik St Luke, and 
St John®, but the glosses upon the woids of St Matthew's 
Gospel aie in the Moician or Midland dialect, and weu* 
foimeily supposed to furnish the only extant specimen of this 
dialect befoie the Norman conquest But m Mi Sweet's 
Oldest English Texts, published foi the Eaily Icnglish Text 
Society in 1885, we find some additional and highly im- 
portant examples of Mercian, the principal being (i) the 
‘Vespasian Psalter and Hymns,' 1 e a copy of a I-alin 
Psalter and Hymns with Mercian glosses, extant m MS 

^ See Earle, A S Literature, p 190 

® See the Northumbnan and A S* Go«ipels, synopticnlly arranged, 
published by the Pitt Press, ed Kemble and Sktat (The of 

St Matthew was reprinted in 1887) The Lindisfarne MS ih m the 
Bntish Museum, marked ^ MS Cotton, Nero, D 4 ’ The Rushworth 
MS IS in the Bodleian Library 

* The glosses are not very correctly pnnted See my Collation of the 
Durham Ritual, published for the Philological Society xn 1879, Appendix, 

p 51 ’*' 

* The glosses to St Mark, chap 1, and chap ii, verses 1-15 ere some- 
times said to be Mercian, but this is a mistake. The ^^a$ 0 dwrt^$Hg‘ 
changes in the middle of v 15 of St Mark, chap li , but the 
changes at the very beginning of that gospel 

® Excepting, strangely enough, the glosses to the first three verses of 
chap xvlli, wrhiich are Mercian, 
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Cotton, Vespasian A i, m the Buti&h Museum, and (2) the 
‘ Corpus Glossal y,’ 1 e a collection of Latin words with 
Meician glosses e\tant in MS No 144 in the libiaiy of Coipus 
Chiibti College, Cambridge These scanty lemains aie all that 
we possess of the Noithumbnanand Meician dialects, and are 
not such as to give us much help We can never judge of a 
dialect so ^^ell fiom meie glosses as we can fiom a connected 
and onginal composition What we most dcsiie, viz a fair 
specimen of what the Meician dialect was like before the 
conquest, is piecisel> the thing which is almost unattainable 
Being thus depiived of the veiy gieat help which might have 
been obtained fiom fullci mfoimation conccinmg the Meician 
and Noithumbnan dialects, we are almost entirely thiown 
back upon the extant specimens of the Southern, 01 Wessex 
dialect, usually called *■ Anglo-Saxon ^ ' Fortunately, these are 
abundant, or we should be badly off indeed For specimens 
of this dialect, sec Sweet’s Anglo Saxon Pnmei and Anglo- 
Saxon Reader 

§ 38 Modern Ijiterary English, derived from Old 
Mercian It ought, then, to be carefully borne in mind, 
that, when we say a word is ‘ denved ’ from the Anglo- 
Saxon, wc commonly mean that it is derived from an Old 
Mi 7 Clan foim, which in some cases piobably coincided with 
the lecoided A S foim, but in othei cases certainly did not 
This lb an obscure point, especially as the Mercian glosses 
which we possess do not always exhibit the dialect very 
distinctly, but lather shew some slight vaiiations from the 
Wessex (AS) dialect Still the following table (compiled 
solely from the Mercian glosses upon a Latin text of St 
Matthew’s Gospel) may be of some slight inteiest, as furnish- 

^ Some call it * Old English ' , but ^ Angla Saxon ’ is best retained 
as being generally understood Besides, it has a special technical mean- 
ing, VIZ 5ie old southern dia^gt of Wessex It does not in the least 
follow that the people of ancient England, or even of the South of at, 
ought to be called ^ Anglo-Saxons ’ They should be called ^ English ’ 
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ing examples m which the modem English foim seems closoi 
to the Mercian than to the A S type 

Modern 

0 Mercian 

rA S) 

all 

all, s is^ 

call 

are. 

arun, 19 28 

(not 2 (sed) 

betwixt 

betwix, 27 56 

betweo\ 

cheek 

ceke, 5 39 

ct-acc 

cold 

cald, 10 42 2 

ceald 

eke 

ek, 5 39 

dac 

eleven 

enlefan, 28 16 

endlufon 

eye 

ego, 5 29 

tage 

falleth 

falle^, 10 29 

fcdllc]? 

fell, t 

felluti, 7 25 

fdollon 

fee 

feh, 27 6 

fcoh 

-fold tenfold) -fald, 19 29 

-fcald 

gall, sb 

galla, 27 34 

gcalla 

half, sb 

half, 20 23 

hcalf 

halt, adj 

halt, II 5 
(ge)hdrde, 2 3 

healt 

heard, t 

(gc)hkido 

he (tell lies) 

ligan, 5 II 

Itogan 

light, sb 

liht, 5 16 

leoht 

light, adj 

hht, II 30 

Icoht 

narrow 

naru, 7 14 

ncai u. 

old 

did®, 9 16 

cald 

sheep 

sedp, 25 32 

setap 

shoes 

scoas, 10 10 
sylfur, 10 9 

sccos, scy. 

silver 

seolfcn 

slept, t pi 

sleptun, 13 25 

sldpon (strong fonn) 

sold, pp 

said, 10 19 

scald 

spit, V 

spittan, 27 30 

spiutan. 

wall. 

wall, 21. 33 

wcail 

yard (rod) 

lerd, 10 10 

gyrd 

yare (ready) 

lara, 22 4. 

gearo. 

yoke. 

loc, II 29 

geoc 

youth 

mgu^, 19, 20*. 

geogu«. 


^ The references are to the Chapters and Verses of St Matthew’s 
Gospel (Rtishworth Gloss) 

* The scnbe has miswritten ^lde$ for €aldis, an obvious blvinder , 
the Lindisfame MS has ca/d 

* The accent ns marked in the MS, though the vowel was not 
onginally long 

* S^everal of these Mercian forms agree nearly with O. Frisian* Cft 
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§ 34, Anglo-Saxon ‘broken^ vowels Even a glance 
at this compaiative table will re\eal a peculiarity of the 
Wessex dialect which propeily belongs neither to the Mer- 
cian dialect^ noi to modem English This is the use of ea 
foi a befoic the letters /, 7 , x The symbol ea denotes 
that the vowel was, to speak technically, ^broken,' 1 e was 
resolved into the diphthong the two vowels being pio- 

nounccd in lapid succession® Hence such foims as eall^ 

ceald^ ftallep^ -feald^ gialla^ healf^ health ticani, eaid, seald^ 
wcall, gtato^ w^heie the Old Mercian dialect pieserved the \ 
old vo\\el a in its puiity, and the modem English has partly * 
done the same, though with the slight change of ca/d, ’•/aid, 
aid, ^alde, to cold, •fold, old, sold In all these wwds the 
Southern ‘bieaking’ is due to the influence of the follow- 
ing I ox r Similarly, we notice the Southern use of the 
‘biokcn’ sound eo, substituted for t, in the words heiweox\ 
seolfor, where modern English has kept the oiiginal sound 
Still more marked and curious aie the cases in which the 
Southern dialect has da, do, diphthongs in which the foimer 
element is long"* These would require fuller explanation, 
which I pass over for the present. It is sufScient to notice 
that oui standaid modern English follows the Mercian 
dialect here also, and knows nothing of ‘bioken' vowels m 
such instances as those above S 

O Fr alU, all , kele, cheek , elleva, eleven , falla, to fall , fald, •fold , 
half, halt , Im de, he'ird , hcht, adj light , haga, to lie , aid, old , 
selover, stiver, silver , wal, wall , terde, a rod 

1 The scnbe of the Rusliworth glosses inconsistently writes 

$a for a , he doubtless knew that the Southern scribes used the symbol, 
and needlessly followed their example 

* For an account of A S pronunciation, see Sweet’s A $ Pnmer, or 
A S Reader 

" In my Etym Diet , I have unfortunately placed the accent, or mark 
of length, upon the latter element This was the method formerly m 
vogue, but it IS probably less correct 

* But they are found in the dialects Barnes, in his Dorsetshire poems, 
wntes meake fdr make, sheady for shady, leady for lady, 8cc 
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§ 86. Chronology The necessity of paying due legaid 
to chionology is just as gieat \^hen we deal with Anglo 
Saxon wntmgs as in any other case Stiangc mistakes ha\o 
ansen fiom neglect of it Our materials are abundant, and 
some of them are of veiy eaily date We have MSS con> 
taming Latin woids, with ‘glosses’ oi e\planations in Anglo 
Saxon, going back at least to the eighth ccntuiy We ha\o 
MSS of the time of JElfied, who died in 901, and manv 
homilies by -aElfric, which, in lound numbeis, may he 
dated a little eailiei than the jear 1000 Otliei late \ S 
MSS were certainly not wi itten till after the Conquest One 
copy of the celebrated A S Chionicle lecoids events of the 
^ year 1154 It is obvious that MSS langing ovei three and 
a half centuries ought not to be tieatcd as if they were all 
contemporaneous Some change in the language might be 
expected to take place during that time, and such is foimd 
to be the case Cunously enough, the Anglo-Saxon of the 
dictionaries is generally given accoiding to the spelling of 
the later period, 1 e of the eleventh century or the laltei 
part of the tenth, merely because the MSS of that i)(*nod 
were most accessible and Jfiist received attention 'riiis 
stage of the language was taken as the standard, and any- 
thing that differed from it was looked upon as ‘(Iiale(t<il 
A curious example of this occurs in Dr Bosworth’s etlmon 
of -Alfred’s tianslation of Orosius, the preface to whicli 
exhibits much painstaking and care The editor gives an 
accurate description of the two extant MSS , one of which, 
called the Lauderdale MS , is proved by him to be consider- 
ably older than the other, or Cotton MS He next proceeds 
to prove that the Lauderdale MS. is the ortginal, and the 
Cotton MS simply a Jaie copy of it. He truly says . * It is 
not only the antiquity of the Lauderdale MS. for which it is 
distinguished, but for its use of accents, its grammatical forms, 
and important readings , It is more accurate than the 
Cotton MS , in distmguishing the termination of •an and 
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both m nouns and veibs In the Cotton MS , there is 
fi^reat confusion m these terminations, whilst m the Lauder- 
dale MS, they are gcneially correct" He even goes so far 
as to say that ‘ there aie so many instances of gieat careless- 
ness m the scribe of the Cotton MS as to lead a casual 
observei to say, it is the woik of an illiteiate scribe' After 
this explanation, it is clear that, m editing the woik, the 
coircct course would have been to take the oldei MS as the 
basis of the te\t Cuiiously enough, this was not done, the 
reason foi the othei couise being thus assigned ‘The 
Cotton MS was made the basis of the text, as its st}le and 
oithography have moie the appearance of pure West-Sa\on^ 
than the Lauderdale, which, though oldei than the Cotton, 
has a moie northerly aspect " Mr Sweet, however, has since 
edited the eailier MS foi the Early English Text Society, 
and we now know that the peculiar spellings of theLaudei- 
dale MS are due solely to its superior antiquity ® 

§ 80 Specimen of Anglo-Saxon A simple specimen 
of late Anglo-Saxon is here subjoined It is taken from an 
A S version of St Matthew (xiii 3-8), made in the tenth 
centuiy, as extant in MS Coip Chr Coll , No 140 

‘S6J)lice® lit ^ode se s^deie his s^d t6 s^wenne And pJi 
hd s6ow, sume hig f^ollon wi]> weg, and fuglas c6mun and ^ton 
S6)>lice sume feollon on st^nihte, Jj^r hit nacfde micle eorJ>an, 
and hraedlice up spiungon, for J)<lm fe hfg n*3efdon }>Jbre eorJ?an 

^ I € the West Sixon of the dictionaries I owe so much to the 
bounty of Dr Bosworth that I wish to clsai him from blame in this 
matten Writing in 1859, naore than a quarter of a century ago, he had 
not suificient confidence to make what would then have been condemned 
as an innovation His arguments really go to shew that he would have 
preferred the bolder course 

^ Mr Sweet has lately published some 'Extracts from Alfred’s 
Orosms,’ m a very cheap form , so that the spelling of this famous MS 
can be easily studied 

» The f denotes M, as in M E The accent mdicates that the vowel 
IS long , thus ^ would be marked if we adopted the notation of the 
Latin grammar 
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d;^pan , s6])lice, up sprungenre sunnan, hfg ddiiiwudon and 
forscruncon, for J?dm J>e hfg naefdon wyilrum S6}>licc sume 
fifollon on {jornas, and }>£ ]>oinas weoxon, and foijjrysmudon pA 
Sume s6];>lice fdollon on g6de eorjjan, and sealdon wcastm, sum 
hundtealdne, sum sfxtig-fealdne, sum fiittig-fcaldnc ^ ’ 

Notwithstanding the unfamiliar and strange appearance of 
the spelling and grammai, a large numbei of the woicls m 
this passage are only old foims of words still in use The 
woid fotprysmudon soon penshed, and has been obsolete foi 
many centunes, but to most of the others there is some < lue 
In very literal modem English, the passage luns thus - 

^Soothly, out went^ the sower his seed to sow And \\hcn 
that he sowed some, they fell with (i e beside the) way, and 
fowls came and ate them Soothly, some fell on stony (])laccs), 
where it had-not (lit had) mickle eaith, and quickly* 

(they) up sprung, for that that they had not of-the earth dc pth , 
soothly, up-sprung sun, they dned-away and for-shiunk (i e 
shrunk extremely), for that that they had-not lOot'* vSoothly, 
some fell on thorns, and the thorns waved, and choked tium 
Some soothl> fell on good caith, and produced (lit sold) fiuit“, 
some hundred«fold, some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold * 

§ 87 So important is the study of Anglo-Saxon to ^ucdi 
as are inteiested in modern English, that some good and 
useful lesson might be learnt from nearly eveiy word of the 
above passage. As regards our giammar, for example, such 
I words as fughas^fowUs^ ]?orn-as^ihorn^s^ at once shew 
\ that the modern English plural commonly ends in because 
, a considerable number of A S plurals ended m I'his 
-as was weakened to -es^ as in the M.E fouUhs^ ikern-es, and 

^ Compare Sweet, A S Pnmer, p 62 , where the spelling is some 
what normalised 

* M E went , now obsolete 

* The true modem equivalent is sew, the verb being onec strong, la 
Cambndgcshiie, they say * I sffw the field,’ and * I rntw the grass * 

* lit rathly , from raih^ soon, whence rather, sooner 

* Compare E iv^t 

* Lit ^owth , allied to wax, i e grow 
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then these dissyllabic woida weie ciushed into monosyllables, 
with loss of the indistinct sound denoted by e Leaving 
such things to the giammaiian, we may tuin to the vocabu- 
laiy, and the fiist woid tells us t\^o facts The fiist is, that 
the advcibial suffix once spelt -lie e (two syllables), 

an extension of -he, which is nothing but an unaccented 
foim of the adj lu, like, so that sooth-ly is sooth-lilt^ i e ni 
a mannei like soolh oi tiuth The second is of far gieatei 
impoitance, because it concerns phonology It is, that the 
A S long (as in came to be wiittcn oo (as in soofh)^ 
the doubling denoting length ACiei this, a change came ovei 
the p) ommciation^ but the syfjihol lemained the same , the i esult 
is, that 00 no longei denotes the sound of oa in loai^ but the 
sound of 00 m hooi^ or ou in ^otip This lattei sound is stiictly 
represented, accoiding to the Italian method, by long or 
whereas the original sound is stiictly repiesented by o We 
see, then, that as fai as ihe writim symbol is concerned, the 
A S has (at least m this instance) been replaced by oo^ 
whilst ihe sound tndicaiedb^% shifted from bXou The period 
at which this shifting took place seems to have been between 
igSo and 1650, see Sweet, English Sounds, p 56 If the 
leader follows this explanation, which is not difficult, let him 
at once learn tins example b} hcait, and tieasure it up. 
Whoever knows this fact, has laid hold of a gieat general I 
punciple, some of the bearings of which will be shewn in 
the next Chapter 

^ Prononnetd nearly as oa in boat^ but without any after-sonnd of // , 
exactly as ok xn G ^ohn 
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English Long VowI'Ls 

§ 38. Retuining to the consideiation of the conipauson of 
A S s69vnih E iooth, the fiist question we iuituull> ask is, 
whethci this is an isolated instance of a changed pionuiu ui- 
tion, 01 are there othei woids in the same picdicamcnt? 
Wc find that it is no isolated instance, but only a paitic ul.ir 
example of a geneial law If we look to the old* i fonns of 
such words as cool, stool, tool, tooth, {nme, soon, moon, noon, 
broom, doom, gloom, hood, mood, rood, and even Uwk (in winch 
the vowel has been shortened), we shall find that ihc M E 
scribes wrote these woids sometimes with a doiihk* o, but 
sometimes also with a single one, in the lattoi lase, tiny 
meant the long sound all the same, but this sound w.is to 
them a long o, not a long u Strange as it may st om, it 
IS ceitain that many millions of Englishmen have foi years 
accepted the symbol oo (plainly a long o') as oxpiessing the 
sound of the Italian long «, without ever stopiiing to wonder 
how they came to employ so extraordinary a spelling I To 
letuin to the consideration of the words cited above, it may 
next be obseived that the words moon and soon were formerly 
dissyllabic, written moon-e or mon-s, and soon~e or wn-( , 
whilst the veib look took, in the infinitive, the suffix -e, earlier 
-len, and ajipeaied as look-e, lok ten Hence, the A S forms 
of the above woi ds are, with perfect regularity, as follows * 
c6l, st6l, t$l, t6]>, g6s *, s6n-a, mSn-a, n6n *, brSm, ddm, gUm, 

* The final f in the mod E goose is a mere (late) orthographic expe 
dient (lea phonetic spelling), in order to shew that tha s It bji^, 
or (technically) voiceless , if written goo^, it might b* read as g^o^» So 
also in the case of horse, M L and A S hos^ 

■ The AS tehtt^ borrowed from Lat tdfna, 1 e . ntna kmt , niath 
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hj6dj 7110(1, fdd Utian Tins A S <5 will be again di«?ciis&ed 
heieaftci, when some appaient exceptions to the law will 
leccive attention (§ 45 ) 

§ 39 Shifting of vowel-sounds Anothei impoitant 
lesult IS this Such a change of pionunciation as that Jiom 
long 0 {oa m boat) to long u {00 in boot) could not ha\c 
taken place without a geneial shifting of pionunciation all 
along the line If m the senes baa^ bait, beet, boat, boot, we 
distuib one of the set, we lun the iisk of upsetting the whole 
scheme This is piecisely what took place, the whole of 
the long- vow el scheme fell, as it weie, to pieces, and was 
leplaced b} a new scheme throughout, the net lesult being 
that the A S sounds of d, d, i, 6, (as in baa, bait, beet, boat, 
boot) ha\e been leplaced by the modern English sounds de- 
noted phonehtally hy 6, i, at, di, au (sounded as in boat, bttt, hie, 
hoot, bout) Thiee of the old sounds, i, 6, it, aie shifted, 
two of the old vowels, {, it, aie de\ eloped into diphthongs, 
whilst the remaining A S sounds a, d (as in baa, bait) seem 
to disappear* Fiom this brief account, it will be at once 
seen that the investigation of the old sounds of modern 
English \ow'els requires great care, and must be conducted 
on regulai piinciples, each sound deserving to be studied 
sepal atel> This is even the case, as we have seen, with the 
long vowels, which are the easiest to tiace, the short vowels 
require even more aHcntion, and should theiefore, m my 
opinion, be studied aftei wards, when the changes in the long 
vowel-sounds have become familiar 

Meanwhile, it will piove useful to commit to memory the 
fact that the A S sounds, as occuiring in baa, bait, beet, boat, 

hour, ongtnally 3 p m , but afterwards shifted to midday This drives 
home the fact that the A S b Lat ^ 

1 The word baa is merely imitative, and the pure sound of the Italian 
a IS rather scarce m English, father bemg the stock example of it, and 
the words bflpr, calm, &c , being of French ongm The sound in hart 
is common, but answers to A S a, a, ea, e, or to, not to any of the above 
series of A S, long vowels 
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hool^ have most commonly been icplaced b} the model ii 
English sounds heaid in loat^ heet^ bite, boof, bouf’^ The 
easiest way of remembenng this is by the help of simple 
examples, such as these that follow 

1 A S hat (pionounced haai)^ is oui mod V boat 

2 A S bit-e’^ (pionounced neailyas baif-y^ oi as bait rf 
with quiescent r), is our mod E heti 

3 A S Mt-an {^lonourictdi leci-dhn\ Q\x\ mod bib 

4 K S bSf (pionounced nc:xi\y2Lhboaf) is oui boot, in tlu^ 
sense of advantage, as in the phiase ‘to boot * 

5 A S d-hdtan (pionounced ah-boot-dhn), is oin a-botft 
All this has been Icaint fiom a full considcialion of the 

fiist word Sbphce of the A S extiact in ^ 36 al)0\e This 
may serve as a faint indication of the lessons to be obtaintd 
fiom a study which has fallen into so gieat neglect 

§ 40 Englasli should be traced downwards as well 
as upwards Hitheito my object has been to pujiaie the 
way by tracing English voids backwaids fiom the {>iestnt 
time to the peiiod before the Conquest, when the liter aiy 
monuments which have come down to us W(‘i(' mostly wntten 
in the Southern dialect, commonly called Anglo-Saxon Tins 
course is a natuial one to take, because we thus pass from 
what IS familiar to what is less known Yet this is cl<Mily 
mot the scientific course, because it icvcrses tlie order of 
{succession Hence, when we have obtained the A Sp foini, 
we ought to return over the same ground once more, as wc 
can then more easily account for, or at any rate locoid, all 
changes of pronunciation, and we are in a bettor position to 
explain lesults that appear to be anomalous* This is the 
course pursued by Mr Sweet, in his History of English 

^ lhi<i general rule has several exceptipns, tome of whldbisre noted 
below 1 he present account is merely general or popular For scientific 
details see the article by Mi W ells, noticed at the end of | 40* 

’ This IS on excellent example, because the A S hiU is not an English 
word, but merely borrowed from Lat btia, where the ^ was pronotmeed 
nearly os in hmt, or (strictly) ns ^ in F but longer. 
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Sounds ^ and I now extiact se%'eial examples from his book 
in oidei lo complete the history of the English long vowels, 
as we aie now in a position to undei stand it I beg lea\e 
also to diaw attention to an admuable article ^ On the 
Development of Old English Long Vowels/ by B H Wells, 
which appealed m the German peiiodical called ‘Anglia/ 
vol vii pp 203-219 Mr Wells gives the results of his 
investigations in the following words — ‘We find that the 
extieme A S vow^cls f and id, ha\e, by a sort of guna, been 
brought neaicr to Ital <7, the one becoming at [mod E 2] 
and the othei au [mod E oti^ otJ\ ® The other long vowels 
on the contiaiy, shew exactly the opposite tendency, foi 
AS/, //, /t/, eo^ ha've become f [mod E <?<?], while d 
has become c», and u Wheiever, then, the vowels could 
move towaid the exti ernes of the vowel-scale [given by 
Ital 22, 2j, they did so, wheie this w^’as not possible, 

they formed diphthongs Such is the development when 
undisturbed by consonantal influence ' He adds that ‘ the 
only consonants which exercise a general modifying power 
are w, g {h), but the mutes c, d, /, and the labials /I m, 
have a modifying influence on special vowels with which 
their aiticulation is 1 elated A following sjdlable also tends 
to w'eaken the pi eceding vowel' He pioceeds to examine 
these disturbing causes in caieful detail 

§ 41 It IS found that vowel-sounds aie often affected in 
their quality b> the consonant that follows them ^ So much 
IS this the case when this consonant is 2, that it alters the 
quality of neaily evciy vowel The vowel-sounds m hat, 

^ Published for the Philological Society and for the English Dialect 
Society 

^ As to the nature of this change, see Ellis, On Pronunciation, 1 2 ^^ 

* In each case the change simply consists in commencing the vowel with 
a sound which is loo open (1 e with the tongue not sufficiently raised, 
and, as it were, correcting that error in the course of utterance ’ 

* Also by a preceding consonant, chiefly m the case of w o\ 
Compare wan^ quantity^ with can^ ran, pan 
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bet^ hit respectively, aie not the same as m bar^ hi/t/i, hud 
This must be caiefully borne m mind, and shews ^\lly Mi 
Sweet airanges his e'siamples accoiding to tlie consonant 
which follows the vowel Fortunately, 7 has comj>ji alive h 
little influence upon the long vowels, which we shall take iiist 
We now pioceed to enquiie into the foi tunes of the \ S 
«, 01 long £7, pronounced as aa in baa, oi the iiitcijec tion ah ' 
§ 42 The A 8 & (long a) The lule is, tint A S u 
came to be written as long in M E , and in mod h sue li 
woids are pronounced with a sound which wc should now 
also call long o But this M F long o wms piobabl} an 
intei mediate sound between aa and oa, and commonly pio- 
nounced nearly as au m naught, accoiding to Mi Sweet, oi 
as oa in broad Thus A S bat is M F boot, pionounctHl 
nearly as mod E bought, which giadually passed into li boat , 
so that the older of sounds is given (neaily) by baat, bought, 
boat The M E sound is given still moi c dost ly by the ot 
in border 

Examples are as follows id, a roe , Id, lo ! \ld, sloe , 
wd, woe, nd, no, ga, I go , da,2^ doe, ta, toe In the word 
) swd, the w was dropped, giving the M E wo, w, F w But 
there are two words in which a w preceded the vowel, aiul 
exeicised a modifying influence upon it, causing it to pass 
through two stages. Tlius it passed into the modern long o 
sound even in M E , and instead of stopping there, it shifted 
again, because the M E J often shifted into long u , com- 
pare M E cool, col (pronounced as coal) with mod E. cool 
(§ 4S) And further, the w, after producing this moddica- 
tion, diopped out, so that the A S hwd is now who (pron 
as hoo in hoot), whilst the A S twd is now two (pron ap too) * 
See Sweet, Hist Eng Sounds, p 54 

The guttural sound denoted by h, and pronounced as the 
mod G ch m Macht, has modified A S ihk into E* ought ; 
probably by preserving very nearly the sound which the dlph- 
^ Tills mfiuence of a preceding w is discussed In t 3B3. 
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thong had in Mtddk English Similaily, ndht has become 
7iatight or nought^ whence (with a suffix -y) the woid naughty 
By constant use, ?iaught was often ‘ widened * to wo/, which 
has now established itself as an independent woid 

hdl^ whole , 7ndl^ mole (a blemish, spot) , dal"^^ dole Also 
hdhg^ holy , a deiivative of hdl^ whole 

<f;, oai , hdty hoar, 7 dr-ian^ to loai , Idr^ loie , soie, 
77idr-e^ moie , gdt-a^ goie (of a garment) , gedra yoie , bdt , 
boai (Note how the / modifies the piecedmg vowel, and 
tends to preseive the M E sound) 

dp^ oath, w/ap, adj , wioth, but also wiath , and simi- 
laily cidp, cloth, in which the M E sound of d has 
been pieserved , tap, loath, laff-?an^, to loathe, cldd-tart, 
to clothe 

d7ds, aiose, dds, those, gdst, ghost (in which the intro- 
duction of the h is quite unmeaning"^ A veiy curious and 
diiSicult word is hds, M E hoos, also hoors, now wiitten 
hoarse, as far as the modem Southern E sound is con- 
cerned, the r is not tiilled, and the vowel hardly differs, if at 
all, fiom that which we have already found in cloth, from 
A S cldp^ It piobably letains very neaily the M E sound 
p}dw-a7i, to thiow, sdw-an, to sow, mdw an, to mow, 
C7 azv~an, to crow , cnaw-aii, to know , lldw-an, to blow In 
all these the A S ze; accounts for the modern spelling, but 
the w IS neaily lost, being repiesented by a faint aftei-sound 
of u So also in sndw, snow , sdwel, satul, soul An ex- 
ceptional woid is pdw-a7i, to thaw (instead of thow^) , here 

^ It appears as ge-ddl The A S prefix ge is all-abnndant, and makes 
no difference to the word 

® The A S ^ , as ocourrmg here before d, represents the sound of 
mod E y , at any rate, it did so in laU A S 

® I keep S to represent the mod E th in clothe, whilst ]> represents 
the mod E t\\n cloth A S, uses both symbols confusedly 

^ The sound vanes I here give my own pronunciation, which is like 
that of horse Many people sound the oa in hoarse as a diphthong 
® Thow, says Dr Peile, is the pronunaation m North Cumberland, 
where it nmes with sitow 
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the dw has piescived the M E sound, like that of au in 
naught Compaie naughty cloth^ tviaih^ above 

hldf^ loaf {h being dropped), d7df^ diove (the final /in 
A S (and m Meician?) being piobablv pionouncod as 7^) 

A most impoitant woid is dn^ M E oon (inning at lust 
with daztm, latex with hone), but now liming with tuui In the 
fifteenth centuiy, a paiasitic w spiang up be foie the initial 
vowel, which by that time may have become like 0 in ho 77 ( , 
this would pioduce a foim W0072 then the w modified llu‘ 
long 0 into long ti, aftei which the u was shoi toned and 
‘ unrounded V giving the cuiious E one, m which llu‘ initial 
w IS only wiitten by comic waiters, who (conectlv enough) 
write wun The spelling won is found as caily as in Guy oi 
Warwick, ed Zupitza, note to 1 7927 The woid is doubly 
interesting, because the compounds on-ly, ahone, (shoit 
for ahone), Uone’-Iy (short foi aUo^H'^ly), atone, all preserve 
the sound into w^hich it would have passed accoiding to the 
usual rule Besides this, the A S tin, when used as the 
indefinite aiticle, soon lost its length of vowel, and lioCiime 
an with short a Hence oui modern an, 01 (with loss of 
final n) a An-on is shoit foi an-oon K-one, shoit foi 
ne one, not one, has followed the fortunes of om, on accouuL 
of Its obvious connection with it Other examples are udn, 
shone, past tense®, stdn, stone, gtdnian, lo gioan, han, 
bone 

hdm, home; 1 dm, loam, /dm, foam, c/dm, prov E tloa/n, 
used in Devonshire to mean earthen waie 

lag, Idh, low (the final guttuial being dropped) , /dg,/d A, 
foe, ddg, ddh, dough so dg-an, to own, dg-^en, own (1 c. 
one’s own) 

^ * Rounding is a conti action of the mouth cavity by lateral com- 
pressioh of the chttk passnge and narrowing of the lip-aperture ’ , Sweet, 
Phonetxes, f 56 Unrounding mtans the relaxation of the muacular 
effort required for rounding 
* Properly skoan ; but often shortened to shon 
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dcj oak, sfidc-tan^ to stioke, spdt-a^ spoke of a wheel, 
idc-en^ token 

7 dd^ road , Idd^ lode (a \ein of 01 e, couise), wdd^ woad, 
gad^ goad , tdd^ toad , dhdd^ abode But h M E h? ood^ 
has absolutely retained its M E vowel-sound, and is spelt 
h)oad, because that sound was repiesented by oa in Eliza- 
bethan English ^ The A S sufBx -hdd became M E -hood^ 
-hod, which, owing to its non-accented position m compound 
woids, has been shifted and shoitened into E hood, as in 
man-hood, child-hood, 7 naidt 7 ?-hood The O Fiiesic foim of 
this suffix was he'd, and m the Laud MS of the A S 
Chronicle, undei the year lo^o (ed Eaile, p 209, 1 6 fiom 
bottom) it appeals zs -hed , this accounts foi the vaiiant 
-head, as in Godhead, mazdathead 

dt-e, an oat, pi dt-an, oats, Wfdt, wiote, gdt, goat, bat, 
boat But hat, M E hoof (pi enounced as haught- m 
kaught-y), has been ‘widened' to hot, and ic wdf, ME/ 
woof (pi on waul), has been similarly altered to I wot 

rap, rope, sdp-e, soap, grap-tan, to grope, pdp-a, the 
pope In the last case, the A S word is merely borrowed 
from the Lat papa, a word of Greek oiigin, signifying 
‘fathei ' Heie the very \oweI sound and spelling of the 
mod E woid are quite sufficient to prove, without recourse 
to histoiy, that the woid was boiiowed from Latin before the 
Conquest Otheiwisc, we should have boi rowed it from the 
F pape, and we should all be saying pape, as if it rimed with 
ape Compare pap-al, pap-zst, pap-acy, all words of F 
origin And compaie pole, A S pal, Lat paJus 

§ 43* The A S, 6 (long e) 1 he A S / had the sound 
of Ital long e, or the French / m Hi (but longer), or nearly 
that of at m hati , the M E usually preserved this sound , 
it has since shifted into the sound of ee m beei^ 

^ 'In one word, the M E 3 ^ m awe] has been preserved np to 

the present day, viz in the adj brhhd, ’ Sweet, Eng Sounds, p 61 
* See Sweet's Hist of Eng Sounds, p 61 
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Examples he , dl, thee , we , 7 ne' me , ge, ye 
The A S hih presents some difficulty, in M h , the final 
guttural was sometimes kept, and sometimes lost, the vowel- 
sound was sometimes kept, and sometimes shifted , and 
hence such vaiying forms as Iwghy Hugh, /uv, hy I’he 
shifted form pievailed, becoming at last hy (pionounccd as 
E he\ out of which was regulaily developer 1 a mod IC hy 
(liming with by) But we still prescivc in oui spelling a 
lemmiscence of the final guttuial, and spell the woid high 
In just the same way the A S ndh is oui mgh 

h&i here, ge-h/r-an^ to heai , wci-ig, wcaiy 'The pt t 
ge-her^de^ lit htared^ is shoitened to htaid, such c\anipli‘s 
as this, in which the shoitening is obvious, aic of souii 
value See § 454 

hil^ heel , sidl^ steel , fel-an^ to feel 
td]?^ teeth 

ge-l^'-an^ to be-lieve^, sleeve, the A S (and 

Mercian ? )/*betwcen the two vowels being piobabiy soumU d 
as V 

sedne^ adj , E shecn^ lit showy, but now used as a sb , 
wen~an, to ween, grdn-e^ green, len-^e^ keen, ewdn^ ciueeii 
But the K S tdn has preserved its long vowel only in the 
compounds ilnr^feetiy /bur’-ieen. See , when used alone it is 
shortened to ien 

sdnt-atiy to seem , ddm-an^ to deem , idm-an^ to teem 
dg e (Mercian dg-e^ § 33) is an occasional form of A S, 
dage^ eye Strictly, the word belongs to the group containing 
the long diphthong da This dge became M K* <3-^, 
ey-e, the symbol 3 (when not initial) being used to represent 
% gh or y But the vowel-sound was frequently shifted , 
Chaucer constantly uses the dissyllabic formy-df pronounced 

^ The simple verb have was common m M E» as Imm* 

* Evidently from a popular delusion that it is etymologically derived 
from the verb to shim, with which it has no Cnnoasly 

enough^ the adj shaar really is connected writh shim, but |>opQlar etymo« 
logy does not suspect it 
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as tc in bed^ follo\\cd by a light \w\el, with a light inteiven- 
ing j-'-soundj such as is heaid between ce and ing in mod E 
sce-tng Then the final -e diopped, and the hi E y oi long 
z developed regulaily into the mod E diphthongal sound 
which we wiite i Yet we still keep, in our spelling, the 
foim eyi^ lepie&enting a sound which has been obsolete foi 
many centuiies It is this unlucky and unieasonable con- 
sen atism which has bi ought om modern spelling into such 
due confusion The history of eye is paiallel to that of high 
and mg\ discussed above 

to eke, leek (smoke), lec (substituted for Hac)^ 
a leek, sec-an^ to seek, Meician c/c^e{see § 33)> A S c/ac-e^ 
cheek, b/c-c^ beech (tiec), bieek, an old plural form, 
aftez wards made into the double pluial breels (hence also 
btcech^ breeches) The mention of this woid breeches occurs 
opportunely , it reminds us that the mod ee leally means 
Italian long z, and consequently that, when shortened, the 
short form of it is short t ; whence it is that heeches is pio- 
nounced britches With this hint, we see that A S hr^c 
(substituted for hr^ac)^ became M E reek (reek), later reek 
(ink), which, by shortening, gave us E rick'^ 

hed-afii to heed , ? ed-an, to read , sted-a, steed , sj»/d, 
speed , fid-an^ to feed , ndd^ need , midy meed , giddy gleed 
(a buinmg coal), bidd-an, to bleed, bUd-an^ to bleed, 
crdd-a\ ciced 

swdt-e, sweet , sedt (for ?cdat), sheet , fdt^ feet , mdi-an^ to 
meet , grdt-atiy to gieet , bdt-e^ beet 

wdp-an^ to weep , ctdp-el, lit one w^ho creeps, a creeper, 
M E. cr ip-el y later cretple^, but now shortened to crj 0 le Cf 
rick above 

^ * Eeeky a Mow or Heap of Corn, Hay, &c ’ — Bailey’s Diet , ed 

1745 

® Borrowed from the first word of the Latin creed, viz ct ed Oy I^be- 
lieve Hence the A S Lat h as above 

* ' In them that bee lame or cree^elles*, (1577) J Frampton, Joyful! 
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§ 44 The A. S, i (long i) The K S long t was 
sounded as ee m heet In course of time, a sound rescmhling 
aa m haa was developed hefotL it [see p 53, note 2, J so tliat it 
IS now pionounced as a diphthong, which would most coi- 
rectly be lepresented by ai^ viz a sound composed of the 
Ital a rapidly succeeded by Ital 1 The pnncipal iiitci- 
mediate sound thiough which it passed is one which nia\ 
be repiesented by Ital ei^ veiy neail} the sound oi a in mwh 
Examples hiy by^ iron, wt> ^ wiic 

wile , while , 7 )itl, mile In the last case , the 

woid IS not English, but boiioued fiom the Lat 
stmm^ a thousand paces Heie is a cleai case in winch tla 
A S = Lat 7^ 

KS-e, lithe, tv>i 3 -a 7 i, wiithe, hltd-c^ blithe 
is^ ice, where the spelling with tc is a meie oilhogiaphu 
device for shewing that the s is luid, 02 voueli'ss , n\-an^ to 
use, wis^ wuse , the { is shoilcned in the dcinatue rr/s dom^ 
wisdom, by accentual stiess 

sH-wcard^ M E sti-watd (Ila^clok, 1 666), should have 
become sfy-ward, in accordance with its etymtdogy, hut tlie 
coalescence of / with w has resulted in a diplilhong, wh(‘ruc 
E steward In precisely the same mannci the A S sptw-an 
IS now spew or spue , and the A S. hiw is now hue 
Ip] life, serp^an, to shnve, which may have been 
borrowed fiom Lat scrliere, C 7 t(f^ knife, w^wife, dtp-an, 
to diive, fpe, five But in the compound /(/-hg (ht 
five-ty), the i is shortened by accentual stress, whence F. 
fifty Similaily the A S wifmen^ later form wtmmm (by 
assimilation of fm to mni)^ is still pronounced as if written 
wimmen It is, howcvei, always spelt xvomm^ in ordei to pair 

Newes out of the Newe Founde Worlde, fol 5a, back 'Croked rrc* 
p%Uu\ Yoik Plays, p 255, 1 36 

^ E final » is wntton^ , as m hy^ my^ dwty, mmy 
® Compare tine ^ for, whether we derive hne from 'the ASL % 
cord, QT &om F* cither way we are led back to Lat. a de** t 
nvative of tfnum, fiax 
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off with the (more coiiupt) smgulai zcjomw , see Woman in 
mj Etym Dictionaiy 

Sz7z, thine, m*/;/, s\Mne, stin-an, to shine, •ictfiiy shime, 
not an English woid, but boi lowed fiom Lat snlmnm ^ xt'f?/, 
wme, boirowed fiom Lat nlnum^ and actually pieseivmg the 
oiiginal sound of Lat u (—?£;), niln^ mine , tivln, twine , /&, 
pme-tiee, boiiowcd fiom Lat pmus The Lat poena was 
tiansfeiicd into A S in the foim ptn^ whence the veib 
ptn-an^ to pine, to pine away In Fiench the same poena 
became peme^ whence E pain 

tim^ lime, now almost invaiiably spelt rhyme^ by a need- 
less and Ignorant confusion with the uni elated w^oid ihyihm^ 
which IS of Gieek oiigin, wheieas itm is pure English 
Cuiiously enough, the w'oid really entitled to an h is now 
spelt without it , I refer to the A S him^ hoai-fiost, now 
spelt rime by loss of initial h A considerable number of 
A S words beginning with hf , hi, hn, all lost the initial h 
even in the M E penod The A S Mm, lime, is pure 
English, but allied to the cognate Lat lim-us, mud, slim, 
slime , lim-a, time 

s/ige, stye, sty , ?//g-el, a stile, lit a thing to climb over, 
fiom siig-an, to climb, sitg-idp, sti-rap, a ‘sty-iopc,’ or 
lope to climb on a hoise by, now shoitened (fiom skeruf) to 
sit? / lip 

lic, like , as a suffix, -ly (by loss of the last lettei) , sh ic-an, 
to stiike , sic-an, M E sik-en, now sigh, by loss of the final 
letter as m the suffix -ly fiom like, though the spelling with 
gh pieseives a tiace of the lost guttural The A S snic-an, 
F io sneak, presents an extraoidinaiy example of the pre- 
set vation of the original vowel-sound^ To these we must 
add rice, rich, not borrowed fiom Fiench, though existing as 
riche in that language, which boi rowed it fiom a Frankish 
souice; the M E was regularly developed from A S 

' Compare the prov E* (Cumberland) sfee, a ladder, from A S 
stl gun, to chmb 
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fke by the usual change of A S ~ce into M K -tJu^ and the 
z, at first long, is now shortened The A S du, a dike, \vas 
a masculine substantive, with a genitive du-t^ ^ but it was 
also used as a feminine, with a genitive and dative du-e The 
latter case-forms legulaily pioduced a M E dah-t^ used in 
all cases of the smgulai , hence mod F didi'^, now alwajs 
written dikh^ with needless mscilion of a / Ilcic again, tin 
z has been shortened 

fd’-el^ idle , rid^a7i^ to ride , sid-e^ side , slid-an^ to slide , 
wid^ wide , gUd-an^ to glide , cid-an^ to chide , /zV, lid(‘ , 
Izd-an, to bide , btid-el^ a biidlc 

wiit-an^ to smite, w/zi aft, to wiitc, in which the initial 70 
IS no longei sounded, white, hit-an, to bite 

rip-e, iipe , gttp-ati, to gupc, the fomi gap being due to 
F. gfzpper, a woid of Teutonic oiigin 

The words of Latin ougm above mentioned, viz nuh, 
shrine^ wine, pitie (tree), aie of impoitancc, as pioving that 
the A S z'' was really the Latin long z, and thciefoic pio- 
nounced as mod E ee 

§ 46 The A S 6 (long o) The h h 6 was sound< d 
neaily as oa in boat, and prescived the same sound in M K 
But in the modern peiiod the sound was shifted, having been 
‘ moved up to the high position ^ ' of long u. 

XLsamples sed, shoe , dd, I do , /d, too, to, 
idh, tough Here the final guttural has been changed toy', 
whilst the vowel-sound has been shortened and * uniountlcd 
The spelling with ou indicates that the A. S, d had l)een 
regularly reduced to the sound of ou m you bcfoie the 
shortening and ^ unrounding ' took place, 

mdr, moor But m swdr, swore ; fidr, floor, the long o has 
been preserved, though altered m quality by the following r 

* * A Duh, or dike* , Minsheu*fc Diet,, ed i6a7 
■ Sweet, Hiat of Lug Sounds, p 56 The date assigned for the 
change is a n i$s^t6B0 
’ See note above^ vis p 56, note 1 
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^I6l^ Stool ; c6l, cool ; idl^ tool 

s^3, sooth, id3^ tooth, dffcf, M E oothu ^ other ^ first be- 
came what we should now \^nte ootJier^ aftei ^^hich the long 
u was shortened and ‘unrounded,* guing E othe? So also 
h SSo) IS h othu The modem spelling is consistent, after a 
SOI t , for if it be once accepted as a 1 ule that 00 shall stand 
for the sound of long it ought to follow that 0 may lepre- 
sent (even unrounded) shoit u Cf dotk^ son^ govetn^ See 

goose , hut gds/ing has been shortened to gosling hdsm, 
bosom, in which the foimei 0 has at present a variable pro- 
nunciation , in Ogilvje's Dictionaiy it is maiked as having the 
sound of 00 in hoot, %\hilst in Webster, it is maiked as having 
the sound of 00 in foot The longer sound is in accoi dance 
with the lule , the shorter is that which I am accustomed to 
hear hrdst^ loost, sb, h being lost In hldsima, bldsma^ 
blossom, the 0 has been shortened without shifting to u In 
mdste, I must, the «-sound has been modified precisely as in 
other, 6 f other, above, the only diflerence is that it is now 
spelt phonetically 

rdw-an, to row , hldw-an, to low, as a cow , fldw-an, to 
flow , gtdw-an, to grow, hldw-an, to blow, or flounsh as a 
flower In all these the w is pieserved to the eye, and the 
attentive car will detect a slight aftei -sound of u 

hdf, hoof, he-hdf-tmi, to beho\e, which pieserves its long 
0 , gl6f, glove, with the same changes as in other, brother 
s67i^a, soon , ndn, noon (from Lat nond) , 7ndn-a, moon , 
mdTt^aS, month, with the same changes as in brother , Mdn-- 
aTt-dceg, Monday, like the preceding , ge-^ddn, ddn, done, pp , 
like the same To these add spdn, a chip, E spoon 
gtdm, gloom , ddm, doom , hrdm, broom , bldm-^a, bloom 
Also gdm^a, pi gdm-an, the gums, parallel to mdste, must 
sldh, slew (M E slow) , wdg^tan, to woo , drdg, drew 
(M E drew) But ge^ndg is mod E e-nough, just as tdh 
(already explained) is now tough The word bdh took the 
form hough even in M E, and occurs, e g m Chaucer, 
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Cant TaleSj 1 1982 This M E m had the Ficnch soiind 
of ou m soup y and the lesult of this eaily shifting was tiiat 
the sound shifted yet once moie in the modem pciiod, tlius 
becoming E dou^A (see § 46), in which the final <»uttuial 
sound, though pieseived to the eye, is entiielv lost to tin ( <ii 
wdCy woke, has pieseived the long 0, m cvoiyotlui in- 
stance, woids in now end m -00k , and owing to the hai d X, 
all of them are now pronounced with the shoit 00 not 

the long 00 of hoot Hence hrCc^ a lOok, Im-uWy to look, 
scScy shook , cSc^ a cook , I 6 cy book , h 6 t , ]>i ook , hfh , 1 Ik >< >k , 
foi forsook No such foim as A S cfot loi ‘ciof)k ’ 1 ms 
as yet been found, but it is highly jaobable ihU it < \ist(d , 
cf Icel lr 6 hy Swed k7ok Similail}, the Icol iok has given 
the M E took 

food , m 6 dy mood, hdih biood But the old u sound 
has been shortened m si 6 dy stood, gSd^ good , and still fuithei 
changed’- m fldd^ flood, mddo/y mother, i/dd, blood ‘The 
history of the A S rdd is cunous, it not only piodiuod, 
accoidmg to lule, the mod E rood^, but also the mod K 
rod, in which the 0 is shoitcned fiom an oldci (M K) pro- 
nunciation such as raud (riming with gaud) 
fSt, foot , h 6 t, boot, 1 e advantage, profit * 

§ 46 The A S ’ll (long u) The A S long u atiswus 
exactly to the Lat u m the words mii/, a mule, borrowed 
fiom Lat mdlus, and mitr, a wall, borrowed from Lat mu> u \ ^ 

^ * In modem Fnglish, we have a very anomalous cast of unrounding 
of the back- vowel u, &ut [riming with /oot] becoming ditt [nnung with 
cuty , Sweet, If 1st Eng Sounds, p 43 At the same time, the vowel has 
been * lowered from high to mid ’ 

® in rood loft and 7 ood (of land) are the same word 
^ The lengthened sound of E short 0 Is heard in the not uncommon 
use of dawg for dog 

* Mr Sweet adds hwdp an, to whoop But the A S hwSpan means 
* to threaten * 1 he w m whoop belongs to Tudor English The M, E* 

form is Ampen, from F houper 

® Observe that A S mdl (from mfdm) would have become mtmd In 
mod E But mule was re-borrowed from French at a later period* 
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Examples of these words are given by Grein and Ett- 
mullei 

The histoiy of the A S ^ (sounded as 00 in doo^) is paiallel 
to that of the A S ^ Just as the latter was developed into 
Ital at, mod E long 2, so the former was developed into 
Ital au, mod E ou in iou/ Moreover, the change took 
place much about the same time, viz m a n 1550-1650 
To this may be added, that just as a final long 2 is orna- 
mentally written as jj/, as in my, iky, &c , so likewise the 
final ou is often ornamentally wntten ow, as in cow, how, 
now, and m a few words the same spelling prevails even 
when the sound is not final, as m owl, shower, town 

Examples how, ^2^, thou, now, cii,cov^, hfii, 
brow 

ar-e, our, sHr, sour, scUr, shower, Mr, bower In 
niah-ge-Mr, neigh-bour, the H has simply lost its accent and 
length, and the sound has become indefimte ^ 
aUe, owl , fail, foul 

siiS, south , miiS, mouth , uncOi^, uncouth, which has pre- 
served Its old sound In the u has been preserved, 

but has been shortened , the mod E is coud (riming with 
good), always carefully misspelt could, m order to satisfy the 
eye that is accustomed to would and should 

hOis, house , Ms, louse , mOis, mouse , pOisend, thousand 
ddn, down , Mn, town , hrOin, brown 
r^m, room, has preserved its old sound, but is now a sb , 
onginally, it was an adj , meaning ‘ spacious ' or ‘ roomy ' 
hOig-an, to bow, rUh, rUg, rough, has changed its final 
guttural to f, whilst the vowel was first shortened to the 
sound of 00 m foot, and then altered by ' unrounding ' 

hrdc-an, to brook , this word, being mostly used in poetiy, 
has kept its old sound, but in a shortened form 

^ Mr Sweet denves E hoor from A S ^ hiir, with the same sense 
But boor 16 a purely modem word, horrowed from Du hotr The A S 
Mr would have become btmer, as m fact (in another sense) it did 
VOL. L F 
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Miid, loud , scriid, shroud 

out, ci0i clout, d-lHi-^an^ about, prdt^ proud (with 
change of / to d)^ 

§ 47 The A S (long y) Now that examples have 
been given of the A S long vowels ^ t, 6, it is woith 
while to explain the long vowel denoted in A S by j/ This 
IS nothing but a lengthened form of the A S vowel denoted 
by y The Romans adopted this letter fiom the Clieek V, 
m ordei to represent the sound of the Gieek u (u) in words 
borrowed fiom that language The Latin had oiiginally 
neither the symbol nor the sound , hence tht^ very spelling 
of such words as a^ssy anodyne^ apoca/yp&Cy aylumy &c , at 
once reveals their Greek origin It is furthei licheved that 
the sound of the Greek v (and therefoie of the Latin and 
A S j/) was that of the German u m ubd Hence also, the 
sound of A S,/ was that of the long Geiman u in GimUthy 
grUn 

There can hardly be a doubt as to this fact, yet we are, 
practically, independent of it as far as modem I^nglisJi is 
concerned For it is quite certain that this sound was lost 
at rather an early period, and that long y and long t were 
confused, and merged into the common sound correctly 
denoted by the latter symbol That is, the sound of / was 
identified with that of M E the sound now denoted by in 
heei Hence the symbols t and y became convertible, and 
the M E was often wntten by^ as at present, and con- 
versely, the word pryde was often written prtde. The history 
of/ since the Middle-Enghsh period is precisely the same as 
that of f, already explained m § 44 ' 

Examples hw^y why, ky*, the old plural of rw, 
whence the mod E h-ney by the addition of the same plural- 
suffix as that seen m the old form of 

* We find confusion with % even m Icelandic* Thus Icdi, 
was often wntten /nr ; see Jj^rtr m the Icel Dictionaiy, 

• We find for * cows ’ in Golding’s translation of <Md, fol, 

1 «3 06o 3). Bnmhas^itinTheTwal>ogs,l5ftoitteiid* 
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kpr^ hire, sb , fire 

gC’fJl-an^ to file', an old word now only used with the 
unnecessaiy addition of the French prefix and therefore 
spelt defile In the A S filth, the z has been simply 
shortened from the old /-sound, without diphthongisation 
a hithe, or haven 

lice, pi of lUs^ louse, mice, pi of mils, mouse 
But the old /-sound has been simply shoitened m 
fist, wfisc-an, to wish 

^df hide, 1 e skin , hfid-an^ to hide , hfjd^ bride , pr'ft-c , 
pride 

§ 48 The A S 8^, 4a, 4o Othei long sounds aie de- 
noted in A S by ia^ io The e\amination of these ma} 
be defen ed foi the present, especially as thei may be 
studied in Mr Sweet's book It is, however, woith observing 
that there are a large number of instances m which all three 
sounds answer to mod E ee The K ^ d was pronounced 
like the long or drawled sound of a in man^ or, according 
to Sieveis, like the G long d 

The following are regular examples — 
sd^ sea,ya?r, fear, rdr~an% to real , bdr^ bier 
dl^ eel, mdl^ meal, hdUan^ to heal, ddhan^ to deal 
hdp^ heath, hdd-en^ heathen, scdp^ sheath, wrcPfi^ 
wreath 

ids-an^ to lease , tds-el^ ids-l, a teasle 
df--en^ even, evening , Idf-an^ to leave 
hldn-€^ lean, adj , cldn-e^ clean, mdn~an, to mean, gc- 
mdn-e^ mean, adj , in the sense of ‘ common ' 01 ‘ vile7 

[hwdg, whey , hndg-an^ to neigh , grdg^ gray, grey , cldg^ 

^ * For Banquds Issue hane I fiVd my Minde , ' Macb 111 i 65 (ed 
1623) * Their moumefull charett, filed with rusty blood , ’ Spenser, 

F Q 1 5 32 

^ Mr Sweet distinguishes between the close and open sounds of and 
the distinction is real In many cases, however, the mod F ee results 
from both alike I therefore venture, for the present, to combine his 
two sets of examples 
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clay But here the g became a vocalic and a diphthong 
resulted ] 

Idc’-ey leech, (i) a physician, (2) a woim, sprdc, speech, 
(with a cunous loss of medial r), rdc-an^ to leach, idc-afiy 
to teach , hldc-an^ to bleach 

weed, 1 e garment, chiefly in the phiase ^a widow's 
weeds' ^ sdd^ seed, grcsd-ig^ greedy, d<kd^ deed, ndd^l, 
needle , rdd-an, to read , Idd-an, to lead 

s/^d/, street, not an A S woid, but bon owed fiom the 
Lat strata^ m the phrase strata ma^ a laid 01 i)aved road 
The lepresentation of the Lat 5 by A S is unusual , there 
was probably an older form strdt See Pi of Cook's edition 
of Sievers' Old English Grammar, § 57 bldt-an, to bleat , 
hdi-o^ heat , hwdt-e^ wheat So also sMp^ sleep, 

§ 40 AS 6a (3P6ng ea) The A S was a ‘ broken ' 
vowel, 1 e the two elements were sepaiately pronounced m 
lapid succession, with a stiess on the formei clement It is 
nearly imitated by sounding payer or gayer without t!ie 
initial p or g 

Jlia^ flea (see examples of this spelling in Bosworth and 
Toller's A* S Diet ), 

lar-e^ ear, s/ar-tan, to sear, n/ar, near, oiiginally an 
adverb in the comparative degree (from n/aJi, ndk^ nigh), 
glar^ year ^ tiar^ tear 

iasty east , dast-or^ dast^re, Easten 
be-rdaf-^tan, to bereave, Uafy leaf, sedafy sheaf 
hdatty bean sdaniy seam , stdaniy steam , strdamy stream , 
gldaniy gleam, drdatriy dream, tdamy team, bdaniy beam* 
bdac-euy beacon ndat, neat, sb. , bdat^an, to beat 
Adapy heap , hldap-any to leap , edapy sb , whence E ckeapy 
ad] 

§ 50 AS. 60 (long eo) The A. S. do was a * broken ' 
vowel like the above, composed of the elements d and 0 ; 
sounded nearly as Mayo without the mitial M and no sound 
of J'* 
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three , ic I see , s^Oy she , fiok (Mercian fih 
§ 33 )> fee free, gUo^ glee, tc b/Oy I be, b^Oy a bee 

hUot y 2 l cheek, whence was formed the E. verb to leer y de'or, 
deei , d/or-ey dear, drdor^gy dieaiy, hioTy beer 
hwioly wheel , cMy keel of a ship 
s^od-aity to seethe frios-aity to freeze , prdosty priest 
cnioWy cniOy knee, iUoWy trioy tree 
lio/y lief, 1 e dear , pdqfy thief, cUof-atiy to cleave, split 
be-hjo^ofi’^afiy between , /iondy fiend 
hr^ody a reed , w^ody a weed , niody need 
fldoiy a ship, hence a fleet y criop-any to creep, diopy deep 
The number of words omitted, as not giving exactly the 
mod E eey is not at all large 

§ 61 Summary Now that we have noted some of the 
principal results respecting the A S long vowels, a brief 
summary of the whole may prove useful 
The A S long vowels dy /, f, 6 y d were sounded nearly as 
the vowels in E baa, batty beety boat, boot They corre- 
sponded exactly to the Latin a, e, t, d, d , as may be seen 
from the following (amongst other) examples 

The A S papa, a pope, was borrowed from Lat papa, 
A S bit-e, beet, from Lat beta , A. S serin, a shrine, from 
Lat sertmum , A S ndn, noon, from Lat nona , A S mdl, a 
mule, from Lat mulus ^ 

The mod E sounds to which they respectively correspond 
are those heard in boat, beet, bite, boot, {a)bouty as may be 
seen from the A S forms of those words, viz bdt, b/te, bitan, 
b6ty dbdtan See § 39 

The A S j? or long y was sounded like the Greek long 
u (v) or the mod G m grdn At a rather early period 
It was confused with long t and followed its fortunes , hence 
mod E mee from A S mfls, used as the plural of mouse^ 
A S mds See § 47, 

* A.S mdl (as already noted) would have become mod E moui, 
the later E mule was borrowed from O F mule in the 13th century 
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The sounds denoted by A S have all been most 

fiequently leplaced by the mod E ee See §§ 48-50 

In the course of many centuries, whilst these changes were 
taking place, it is hardly surprising that some words sufTcied 
changes not quite in accoi dance with the gencial lulcs 
Some of the more important of these exceptions have been 
discussed, with the following results 

1 Under words containing the A S wc must also in- 
clude so, swdy who, hwd y two, twdy ought, ahte y naught, 
not, ndhty wrath, adj , wrdj> , cloth, dd}> , hoaiso, has , thaw, 
pawa7i y one, an, a, d7iy none, ndfiy shone, i^cd7iy bioacl, 
b7ddy -hood, -head (suflSxes), -hddy hot, hdi y wot, todi 
We find among these such sounds as 00 in booty due to a 
piecedmg w, also au in gaudy y which was piobably the 
sound of the M "E. 00 y 0 in not y &c Sec § 42 

2 Under words containing the A S we must include 
high, Mh {hdah)y nigh, nih {77/ah), eye, /ge {dagii), nek, 
h7dc {hrdac)y cnpple, cteptly ten, See ^ 43 

3 Undei words containing the A S / wc must include 

wisdom, wfsddm, fifty, /i/'tig , women, w(/77miy and tveu 
woman, wf/maity stirrup, stir dp , rich, ittCy ditch, dU{i) 
Also* stfweard y spue, spiwafi, hue, hzWy in which 

the vowel is affected by w Also sneak, mUatiy with 
unaltered vowel See § 44 

4 Under words containing the A S c?' we must include 

swoie, swdTy floor, fl6ry which remain little altoicd except 
b>^ the loss of the trilling of the r ; behove, behSfiany w^oke, 
wdcy which keep the A* S sound Also, tough, i6h\ other, 
dtter y biothei, brSSor y mother, mddor , flood, blood, 

biod, s\o\eygld/y gums, gd/Tzafi y muBtymds/e; month, mdnaff , 
Monday, TzidTiafz deeg , done, d6n , enough, gmdh. Also, 
bosom, b6si7i y stood, stdd ; goodygdd; shook, sebe (with other 
words m ^ooh ) , foot, /dL Also gosling, gbsltng , blossom, 
bldsima , rod, r6d Also . bough, bih. See § 45. 

6 Under words containing the A, S we must indude: 
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neighboui, n/ah{ge)biir ^ rough, rilh, could, ciiSe , brook, v, 
biUcan Also uncouth, unciiS, loom, film, which pieserve 
the A S sound See § 46 

6 Under A S /-words filth, fylj> ^ fist, , wish, 
wjscan, all with an alteiation fiom the sound of ee in beef 
to that of t in lit See § 47 

Note on the Short Vowels 

For the history of the Short Vowels, I must refer the 
leader to Mr Sweet's History of English Sounds, especially 
as even the above sketch of the history of the Long Vo\vels 
IS very impeifect, and requires to be supplemented and 
modified by lefeience to that work 1 may note, however, 
that the symbols e, t, and 0, fiequently remained unchanged, 
so that the words net, in, oft, on, foi example, are spelt in 
A S precisely as they are spelt now 

The A S shoit a in man, a man, was pionounced as m 
the mod G Mann, but m mod E the pi enunciation of 
man is peculiar, and may conveniently be denoted, phone^ 
tically, by the spelling mcen The A S had this very 
sound, so that the A.S glood was pronounced exactly as 
its mod E equivalent glad Curiously enough, this is not 
a case of survival, for the M E gladyj2,s pionounced with 
the sound of the Gam Mann or glait, which accounts for 
the modem spellmg 

The A S short u had the sound of 00 in hook, so that 
sun^ne, the sun, was pronounced nearly as the mod E sooner 
would be, if the 00 of soon were altered to the 00 of book. 
The sound of u in the mod E sun differs considerably from 
this, having been both ‘ unrounded ' and ‘ lowered ' In 
Middle-English, the A S when next to n or u, was often 
lepresented by 0 by French scribes, as in A S sunu, M E 
sone, mod E son Hence the modem son and sun are pro- 
nounced ahke Similarly, the A S hfu, M E lou^e (with u 
for v), IS the mod E love 
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Teutonic Languages Cognate with English 

§ 62 Value of the Vowels. In the last Chapter, some 
account has been given of the sounds of the English long 
vowels, for the particular purposes of shewing that a scientific 
study of etymology must take phonology into account, and 
also of emphasising the fact that the study of vowel-souiids 
m particular is of great importance It was rightly objected 
against the reckless ‘etymologists' of a formei age that they 
paid hardly any legard to the consonants, and to the vowels 
none at all Scientific etymology requires that greal attention 
shall be paid to the consonants, but cM gnaier to the 
vowels For after all, it is piecisely the vowel-sound which 
gives life and soul to the word The combination tn signifies 
nothmg, but, if between these two letters, we insert vowels 
at pleasure, we obtain quite different results. By insertion of 
a or », we obtain different parts of the same verb , ra» tieing 
a past tense, and rm a present tense or an infinitive mood. 
By other insertions, we obtain words denoting totally different 
and unconnected ideas, such as ram, rtin, roan, or rune ' ; 
and It IS somewhat extraordmary that the first and second of 
these words sound precisely alike, and can only be differen- 
tiated or distinguished to the ear by the context m which 
they are used. They are distmguished to the eye by a 

' The guessing etymologists delight m igaonng the vowels. They 
would tell us that a ran guides a horse m rtmmng, or that rumt an so 
called because the runic verses run or flow easily, dee., dee Such ab> 
snrdltiM are still uttered, I fully believe, almost every day, at least ia 
Englsad 
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casual and unmeaning difference in spelling, which has only 
been obtained by altering the spelling of M E retn to ram 
The etjmiological distinction is obtained only by the dis- 
covery that ram is of English origin, whilst retn is French 

§ 68. English not derived from German. We have 
also seen in the last Chapter that the history of the vowel- 
sounds of many purely English words can be earned back, 
practically, to about the eighth century We thus find, for 
example, that the sound of 0 m sione has descended from 
that of a in sidn The next question for consideration is 
plainly this what do we know about this A S ? Can we 
by any means trace back its history still furthei ? We have 
no English lecords that can help us here, it only remains to 
see if any help can be obtained from any external source 
This leads us at once to a previous question — is English an 
isolated language, or are there other languages related to it ? 
The usual answei that generally occurs to the popular mind 
IS one that ignores about six-sevenths of the tiuth, and is, in 
the mam, grossly misleading. All that many people can tell 
us IS that, by some occult process, English is ‘ denved from 
German ' 

§ 64. This mistake is due to a strange jumble of ideas, 
and has done immense harm to the study of English ety- 
mology Yet it is so common that I have often heard 
something very like it, or statements practically based upon 
this assumption, even from the lips of men whose course of 
‘ classical ’ studies should have taught them better Ask what 
IS the etymology of the English btle^ and not unfrequently 
the reply will be, expressed with a contemptuous confidence, 
that * It comes from the German betssenl as if there^ at any 
late, IS an end of the matter! It does not occur to some 
men to enquire by what process a / has been developed out 
of a double nor is any account made of a possible affinity 

’ As a fact, the development is the other way, the German ss being 
due to the ori|^al Tentonic /, which again answers to an Aryan d 
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of the wold with Latin and Sanskiit It is easy to see how 
this smgulai idea aiose, viz fiom the peisistcnt use by 
Geinians of the woid Germanic to express what 1 here 
call ‘the Teutonic gioup of languages.' By a confusion 
natuial to half-knowledge, the English popular mind has 
lushed to the conclusion that what has thus been calli‘d 
Geftnamc is all one thing with what we now call ^German, 
whereas the two things implied are widely diffcicnt A little 
attention will pieseive the leader fiom making this inistaki 
himself 

^ 55 The Teutonic Group of Xianguages. A caieful 
comparison of English with other languages shews that it 
does not stand alone, but is closely lelated lo many othcis 
Our modem /bo/, A S ////, is expicssed in Gothic by in 
Old Fiiesic and Old Saxon by fSt, in Swedish by fot, in 
Danish by fod, in Icelandic by fdit, in Dutch by iwet, in Low 
German (Biemen) by foot, and in German by Ju^s Acc ord- 
ingly, all these languages and dialects ai e, in this casi , 
obviously allied to each other, and we might hence mfoi 
(correctly, as it happens) that the fundamental base of the 
woid IS obtained by combining f, long o, and t, omitting 
for the present the question as to whether any older form of 
the word can m any way be traced We might also mfci that 
Danish has a habit of turning final / into d, that Dutch has a 
habit of turning initial f into v, and that German has a habit 
of turning final / into ss But if the modern Geiman has a 
habit which so obscures a word's true form, and so disguises 
Its 01 iginal type, surely it must be but a poor guide, and indeed, 
the most misleading of the whole set A similai examma 
tion of a laxge number of words will deepen this impiession , 
and It may, for the purposes of English philology, be fairly 
laid down that, amongst the whole senes of Teutonic lan- 
guages, German (m its modem form) is practically the wofsi 
guide of all io /he unini/ta/ed, though it can be put to excel- 
lent use by students who know how to interjiret the modern 
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foims which its woids. assume^ According to the latest 
method of division, the Teutonic languages have been divided 
into two blanches, viz the East and West Teutonic^ The 
East Teutonic languages aie Gothic (now extinct) and those 
ot the Scandinavian gioup This group contains two sub- 
divisions, viz the eastern, compiising Swedish and Danish, 
and the westein, compiismg Icelandic and Old Norwegian 
The West Teutonic bianch includes all the lest, viz English 
with its older foims, such as Northumbiian, Meician, and 
Anglo-Saxon , Frisian (which, togethei with English, seems to 
foim a sepal ate bianch) , Saxon oi Low Geiman , Fiankish 
(including Dutch), and Upper Geiman or High Geiman 
Theie weie numerous other dialects which have died out 
without leaving sufficient materials foi their linguistic classifi- 
cation A few woids conceining the pnncipal languages of 
this group mav be useful ^ 

§ 66 East Teutonic. Gothic Gothic, oi, as it is also 
called, Moeso-Gothic, being the extinct dialect of the Western 
Goths of Dacia and Moesia, provinces situated on the lowei 
Danube, is the oldest of the group, and the most perfect in 
Its inflexional forms This must be only taken as a general 
statement, foi it is not uncommon for other languages of the 
gioup to exhibit older forms in special instances The 
liteiaiy documents of Gothic leacb back to the fourth 
ccntuiy, and aie of veiy great linguistic value The chief 
woik in Gothic is a tianslation of parts of the Bible, made 
about A n 350 by Wulfila, bishop of the Moeso-Goths, better 

* I continue to receive letters, asserting that our Whitsunday is de- 
rived from the modem German Pfingsfen I am told, practically, that 
the hiitory of the word and yhonettc latvs ought certainly to be neglected, 
because it is an obvious fact which ought on no account to be con- 
tradicted All proof IS withheld 

Called East and West Germanic by German writers, because Ger 
man ib, with them, coextensive with Teutonic 

® Compare Morns, Outlines of Eng Accidence, § 9 , and particularly 
The History of the German Language, by H A Strong and K Meyer, 
1886 
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known as Ulphilas, though this form is merely a Greek 
corruption of his Gothic name The most important of the 
MSS dates from the sixth century The great antiquity of 
Gothic gives It a peculiar value, and the student of English 
etymology can hardly do better than gam some acquaintance 
with It as soon as possible It is by no means dilEcult to an 
Englishman, owing to the very close relationship in many 
fundamental particulars between the tv^o languages^ 

Swedish and Danish These are national and literarv 
languages, best known in then modern form Neithci oi 
them possess monuments of any remaikable antiquity 
loelandio The numerous remains of the early Icolandn 
literature are of the highest value and interest to Englishmen, 
and the language itself is still in full activity, having suffered 
but very slight change during many centuries, owing to its 
secure and isolated position Its great interest lies in the* 
fact that doe6 not greatly differ ft om^ and^ for practical 
purposes ff airly represents the language of the old Danes who so 
frequently invaded England during many centuries before tho 
Conquest, and who thus contributed a considerable number 
of words to our literary language®, and many others to our 
provincial dialects, especially Lowland Scotch, Yorkshire, 
and East Anglian With a few important exceptions, the 
extant MSS are hardly older than the fourteenth century, 
but the forms of the language are very archaic One great 
value of Icelandic is that it comes in to supply, especially as 
regards the vocabulary, the loss of our old Northumbnan 
literature The old Danish (as preserved m Iceland) and 
our own AngUan or Northumbnan must have had much m 

* See my edition of the Gospel of Saint Mark to Gothic (Claieadon 
Press Senes), intended as an elementary book for begtonert And see, 
on the whole subject, Lecture V in Max MiUlcr's Lectures on the Science 
of Language 

® tlto people who denve all English from Genxum shudder at the 
idea of derhtog English words from Icelatidia Here they are wrong 
agmo# 
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common The Icelandic has often been called Old Norse, 
but Norse is a name which strictly means Norwegian, and 
should be avoided as likely to lead to ambiguity 

§ 57 West Teutonic Anglo-Saxon This has been 
explained already, as exhibiting the oldest form of English 
in the Southern or Wessex dialect The MSS aie numerous, 
many aie of great importance, and the oldest go back to 
the eighth century at least Old English comprises the 
scanty remains of Old Northumbrian and Old Mercian as 
well as the abundant remains of Anglo-Saxon 

Old Fnesio This language is closely allied to Anglo- 
Saxon, perhaps still more closely to the Old ]\Iercian 
‘The Frisians of the continent/ says Max Mullei, ‘had a 
literatuie of their own as eaily, at least, as the twelfth cen- 
tury, if not earlier The oldest literary documents now 
extant date from the thirteenth and fouiteenth centunes' 
Notwithstanding this comparative lateness of date, the forms 
of the language are often very archaic 

Old Saxon This is the name usually given to the old 
dialect of Westphalia, in which the oldest literary document 
of continental Low-German is written It is called the 
Heliand, i e the Healing one, the Saviour, and it is a poem 
founded upon the Gospel history It is ‘ preserved to us,' 
says Max Milller, ‘ in two MSS of the ninth century, and 
was wntten at that time for the benefit of the newly con- 
verted Saxons ' 

Dutch This is still ‘ a national and literary language,' 
and ‘can be traced back to hteiary documents of the 
thirteenth century ' Closely allied to Dutch is the Flemish 
of Flanders , and not very far lemoved from this is the 
dialect of Bremen, which is worthy of particular mention^, 
Gorman The particular language now usually called 

> la my Dictionary, I have used the term ‘ Low-German * xn a special 
sense, as has long been usual, with reference to the work known as the 
Bremen Worterbuch, printed m m hve volumes 
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Geiman is commonly called High Geiman by philologists 
It was foimeily considered as standing apait fiom ail 
other languages of the Teutonic gioup, because of its 
remarkable divei&ity from the rest as regaids the consonants 
which It now employs. The remarkable foimula of con- 
sonantal sound-shifting s usually called ^Grimm's Law’ pie- 
supposes that the High German occupies a class by itself 
But this appaicnt diversity is really delusive, because it is 
only the more modern form of the language which exhil)its 
such characteiistic variations In the eighth century, or at 
any rate in the seventh century, the German consonantal 
system agreed sufhciently closely with that of the othei 
Teutonic languages, but this is no longei the case in the 
modern stage of the language ‘If 'we compare English 
and modem German, we find them cleaily distmgui‘-hed 
from each other by regular phonetic changes^ ' One would 
thmk the difference is so marked that it cannot well he 
mistaken , yet it is a curious example of the foi cc of poi)ulai 
error, that many students who are perfectly awaie of this 
mateiial difference between the two languages at once forget 
the fact as soon as ever English etymology is discussed, and 
go on denving bite from the modern Geiman beissen just the 
same as ever * The High German is subdivided, cArono/o- 
gtcally^ into three stages— Old High German, from the seventh 
to the eleventh century, Middle High German, from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century , Modern High German (or 
German), from the end of the fourteenth century to the' 
present time 

§ 68. Teutonic types By companng all the above 
vaneties of Teutonic, we can practically construct, at least 
as far as relates to the foims of many words, an original 

^ Moms, Hist Outlines of £ Accidence, § lo 

• la the Chruttan World of July 9, 1885, correspondent complains 
that a refomed spelling would loosen * the ties that bind our language 
to the Gemau whence tt comes ’ 
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Teutonic vocabulary which shall represent and include the 
whole senes The forms thus obtained are called ‘ Teutonic 
types ’ or ‘ stems/ and are of high value foi the purposes ot 
etymology In consti acting them, we must take into account, 
not merely the monosyllabic base^ of each substantive, such 
as FOT for foot^ but the vowel-suflSx which determined the 
character and manner of its declension The t^pe of i 
substantive, thus obtained, may be called its stem I define 
a stem of a substantive as the (usually monosyllabic) base 
with the addition of the suffix which detei mines the charactei 
of its declension® The exact meaning of this is best seen 
fiom an inspection of the modes of substantial declension 
in Gothic, which, on account of its antiquity and general 
adherence (in many particulais) to the earliest Teutonic 
woid-forms, may frequently be taken as the standard to 
which the others may be reduced By way of further ex- 
planation, I quote the following (slightly amended) from 
my Introduction to St Mark’s Gospel in Gothic, p xxxv — 

‘ The stem^ or crude form of a substantive is the supposed 
original form of it, divested of the case-ending To this 
stem the case-ending has been added, after which the case 
has frequently suffered degradation, and appeals in a 
weakened form Thus the stem fiska signifies ' fish,’ whence 
was formed the nominative fiska-s^ afterwards contracted to 
fislis’ This woid fisls belongs to what is called the A-form, 
or A-declension of substantives The woid fooi^ Goth nom 
foiu-Sy belongs to the U-form, so that the true stem of the 

* I define the hose of a word to be that part of it which is left when 
divested of suffixes Thus the base of Lat jftsc-ts, a fish, is 

® Thus, in the Lat nom piscts^ a fish, pi5c~ is the base, puci^ is the 
stem, and s is the case ending denotmg the nominative case These 
may not be the best terms, but I find them useful 

® Called base in the passage here quoted (I have since found it con 
venient to leverse the use of stem and base as formerly given by me ) 

* Such IS the account usually given m Gothic grammars The de 
clension might more exactly be called the o-declension, and the stem 
described as FlSKO Cf the nom pi fiskS^s {^^fisko es) 
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word IS FOTXJ, which may be taken as the primitive Teutonic 
type of the word foot A large collection of Teutonic t} pos 
both of substantives and verbs, is given m the verj^ valuable 
work of Fick, entitled * Vergleichendes Worterbuch dei 
Indogermanischen Spiachen' This book is especially ser- 
viceable to the student of Teutonic philology Generally 
speaking, the English forms are tolerably close to those 
archaic types, whilst the modern German frequently deviates 
fiom them in some remarkable way It follows fiom this, 
as a matter of couise, that whilst it is contrary to all tiue 
pnnciples to derive one modem Teutonic language fiom 
another, it would practically cause less erioi to derive* Gei- 
man from English than conveisely Those who think it 
praiseworthy to derive hit from the German would 

do much better if they were to say that the German bmsen 
IS from the E bite , and if they were to take into account an 
older form of English, and so derive the G heismt from the 
A S biian^ they would do better still In fact, Fick actually 
gives bItan ® as the Teutonic type of the inhnitive mood ol 
this verb 

§ 59 Teutomo dental sounds Ttie phonetic changes 
by which German is distinguished from English wore at the 
outset few, but afterwards became even more numerous than 
they are now Modern German has given up a few of the 
old distinctions, thus practically returning, m such respects, 
to the ancient type. It will therefore be simpler to leave out 
of sight, for the present, such distinctions as no longer 
exist in spelling, and to give examples only of such as still 
lemam 

The most important of these changes are exhibited m 

^ I feel obliged to contmue to protest sgainst this dbildiiUi eirot be 
cause I find, by expenence, that it is deeply rooted, widely spread, and 
extremely mis^ievous 

^ The drcnmfiex over the x denotes length, t e it has precisely the 
same value as the accent over % in bitan^ 
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such woids as begin ^ in English, with the dental sounds 
dy /, oi ih^ In such woids, it is the English which pie- 
serves the oiiginal Teutonic dentals, and the Geiman which 
has changed them into something else Thus Geiman has 
changed d into / into z (if t be initial, otheiwise it gener- 
ally employs ss medially, and iz, ss oi s finally, making 
four varieties of the changed /) , and th into d 

§ 00 Teutonic d becomes German t Initially, as m 
E deaih^ G Tod Medially, as m E idk^G etid Finally, 
as E hed^ G Beii y E fcd^G In fuither illustration 

of these changes, see the numerous examples collected in 
Appendix A 

§ 61 Teutomc t becomes German z, imtially , or ss, 
medially; or z, tz, ss, or s finally Initially, E tame, 
G zahm (pionounced tsaani) Mediallv, E wafer, G 
Wasser , E nettle, G Nessel Finally (chiefly aftei /? r), E 
salt, G Salz, E, heart, G Herz, or (chiefly after a short 
vowel), E net, G Netz , or (chiefly after a long vowel), E 
white, G wctss , or (raiely) E that, G das But the final / 
is not changed when preceded by E gh,f, ors, as in E 
j^ght, G Jecht-en , E off, G oft , ^ guest, G Gast Initial / 
remains when followed by r, as in E tread, G trcten For 
further examples see Appendix A 

§ 62 Teutomc tb becomes German d Initially , E 
thank, G dank-cn Medially, E feather, G Feder Finally, 
E path, G Pfad But O H G dUsiint, answeiing to E 
thousand, is now tausend It is amusing to find that beginners 
frequently found their ideas of the resemblance of English to 
Geiman upon the word butter, G Butter , but it happens 
that this IS a non-Teutonic word, being of Greek ongin 

^ Similar changes often lake place when the dental letter is not initial , 
see examples at pp 503-4 

* This IS a simple sound, awkwardly denoted by the use of two 
symbols 

® The G th is (now* at any rate) nothing but a t, and is so pronounced 
Modem German spelling-reformers write rot for roth, very sensibly 

VOL I O 
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Puither illustrations will be found in Appfndix A The 
icmaikable exceptions to the geiieial law which aie pre- 
sented by the E father and ?noiher (G Vatet ^ 3/uth/) aze 
discussed below in Chapter IX 

§ 63 Tentonio labial sotinds The changes in the 
dental letteis d, /, ih^ which distinguish German fiom l^nghsh 
spelhng, are thus seen to be tolerably icgular and compkio 
Less complete aie the changes in the labial letteis, vi/ 

/ if) For a Teutonic by the O H G often has y>, as in 
pfuodery biothei , but this distinction is not niacie in the 
modern language German often turns p into //, as in F 
paiky G Pfady E appky G Apfdy but most 7i-nglish woids 
beginning with py and most German words beginning with 
pfzx^ non-Teutonic The most regular change is m the 
substitution of Geiman / foi the Teutonic p (inal 

Examples deep, hefy heap, Ilaufey k‘ap, Imifetd y 
sharp, scharfy sheep, Schafy sleep, v, uhlifaty th<,>ip, 
Dof/y up, atf Occasionally the yis doubled, as m hope, 
hof-en , ship, Schjf 

§ 64 The Teutonic fy when initul, usually remains as / 
111 German The Old High German fiequently has v for 
initiaiy; and a few archaic forms still preset ve tins p<‘cuhaiuy 
of spelling, though the v is pronounced precisely as V / 
Examples father, Valery fee, Vieh I’he English fy 
when final, usually represents a Teutonic and appeals as 
G , by as in E deaf G taub* See Apppndxx A 
§ 66 Toutomo guttural sounds Thu Tout guttural 
sounds^, hy h usually appear unchanged in modern German* 
The O H G has k for gy as in kansy cognate with 1* goose , 
but this distinction is no longer made The M E (obsolete) 
guttural sound still represented by gh m our modern spelhng 
answers to G as E tight y s, G. Zuht. We may notice 

^ The M L tepe/iy A S htJapan, often means * to nw/ like the 0 
lau/en^ 
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some instances m which Teut final k becomes G ch, as 
in E brealy G brech-eUy see Appendi\ A 

§ 66 Bnglasli and German It will piobably have 
been obseived that, in some woids, iwo changes have taken 
place Thus, m the woid thotpy the initial th has become d 
in Geiman, whilst the final p has become /, the German 
foim being Do}/ But, as these changes aie m accordance 
with rule, no difficulty arises There is a mattei of moie 
impoitance, viz the question of vovi el-sounds, upon which I 
have alieady endeavouied to lay much stress It is easy to 
see the 1 elation between ikorp and Dorfy because the identity 
of the vowel-sounds is obvious But let it be noted that, m 
evety pan of equivalent English and Geiman words quoted 
above, it is absolutely essential that the oiigmal identity of 
the vowel-sounds must be capable of being established^ 
If, foi example, the G Fuss is really equivalent to the E 
footy It IS not enough to say that the change fiom / to ss is 
regular, we must further investigate the meaning of the G 
long u By tiacing the word backwards, the O H G forms 
aie found to be fuSz^yfuaZy foazy / 6 Zy so that the vowel was 
once a long 0 , and as the A S for foot is /Sty the vowel- 
sounds aie equivalent In piecisely the same way it may be 
shewn that E = A S dSriy whilst O H G shews the 
changed 01 ‘shifted' foim tSuy also wiitten toariy tuariy iuofty 
mod G ihun , and again, that an onginal Teutonic long o is 
the vowel-sound common to the following pairs of words, 
VIZ E bloody G JBlut y E broody G Brut y E hoody G Hut , 
E roody G Fuih-e, E /other ^y G Fuder y see § 74 In all 

^ Ihere are some exceptions, due to what is called vowel-gradation 
But there are lulcs in this case also The subject will he resumed when 
vowel gradation has been explained 

* Notice the final which is the most regular Geiman substitution 

for B / 1 he G 2 is, m fact, sounded as tSy and is nothing but a kind 

of t to which a parasitic sibilant sound has been added 

* The mod E father is almost obsolete , however the 0 may now be 
sounded, it was once longy £he A S form hetngffffer 
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Other similar cases, certain relations between E and G vowel- 
sounds can be established by investigating the sounds m A S 
and O H G When this has been done, so that the ultimate 
and onginal identity of the E footv^ith G has been 

fully demonstrated, we can then say that either of these woids 
IS COGNATE^ with the other, i e ultimately identical, oi at 
least veiy closely related, at a lemote (and indeed a pie- 
histonc) period This is a point which must be veiy cleaily 
understood before any true ideas as to the lelationship of 
words can be formed If ^ve say that the F foot is di ; tved 
fiom the G Fuss (as is actually said by many), wo aic then 
talking nonsense, and contiadicting all histoiy, if wo say 
that the G Fuss is denved from the E foot (as is ncwei said 
by any, because Englishmen dare not say so, and (acimans 
know bettei), we are talking a liifle moie sensibly, and con- 
tradicting history a little less We must, however, use neithti 
phrase, we must drop the term 'derived' allogcthei, and 
employ the term ' cognate ' It follows that Fnghsh *ind Gci- 
man are sister-languages, as they are rightly called 1 hough 
originally of twin birth, time has ticatcd them diffcienlly, 
we might say that English has prcseived the foatuics of tlio 
mother more exactly than Geiman has done Similai re- 
marks apply to all the other languages of the Teutonic 
group They are all sisters, but the features of Geiman are 
more altered than those of the rest Such cognation or 
sisterly relationship is a totally different thing from dcnvaiion ; 
for the latter term implies an actual borrowing, 

§ 67 English words borrowed from German, It 
IS true, however, that English has actually borrowed a few 
words from German in quite modern times Thi& is 
altogether a different matter, stnd in such cases the word 
* denved ^ can be conectly employed As this matter is one 
of considerable inteiest, and it will greatly clear up the whole 

‘ A term of Lat ongin, meaning * co bom/ or sprung firom the same 
source » related as brothers or sisters are. 
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matter to shew the nature of these borrowed or derived 
words, I heie subjoin the whole list of E woids directly 
derived fiom German, copied from my Etymological 
Dictionary The list is as follows — Bismuth^ camelha^ 
Dutch^feldspar, fuchsia^ fugleman^ gneiss^ hock (wine), htizzah, 
landau^ maulshck^ meerschaum}^ mesmerise (with Fiench suf 5 \), 
plunder^ poodle^ quartz^ ^halCy swindle?, trull, wacke, waltz, 
wheedle (?), zinc To these may be added veneer, a Fiench 
woid m a Germanised foim, and a few Dutch words, viz 
dollat, rix-dollar, etch, wiseacre, bon owed by Dutch from 
German 

This IS a very remaikable list, as the words are all of 
modern date No less than five of them, feldspar, gneiss, 
quartz, shale, wacke, are teims of modern geology, bismuth, 
zinc, are metals, hock, landau, aie mere place-names, 
camellia, fuchsia, mesmerise, are from personal names There 
IS not a single word in the whole of the English language that 
can be shewn to have been boirowed direct^ fiom German 
before ad 1550 There are, however, some which have 
been bon owed indirectly, through French, from various 
German dialects, this is merely because several French 
words are of Frankish or old Danish origin, having been 
impoited into France by Teutonic invadeis and conquerors, 
as will be duly explained when we come to treat of Fiench 
The real use of the cognate German forms is that they help 
us in the construction or investigation of piimitive Teutonic 
types and ‘ bases ' 

§ 68 Cognate words The occurrence of consonantal 
changes in German words, whereby they exhibit deviation 
from the Teutonic types, is called shifting, 01 in German, 
Lautverschielung (sound-shifting) Thus, in the Teut type 

1 Pronoxinoed meershum, with as in beet (Ogilvie') , whereas the 
G ee resembles at in bait The fact, that we can thus alter a German 
sound almost at once, helps us to understand that we have altered 
Middle English sounds in the course of centunes 
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a comparison of all these forms, and consideiation of a large 
number of other A S words containing the same symbol d, 
and by calling m the aid of phonology S it has been con- 
cluded that the primitive Teut sound was that of Ital a 
followed by Ital t, thus pioducing the diphthong ^7, the 
sound of which is not very far lemoved fiom that of mod F 
long 2, as heard m line, mine, thine, though piihaps the 
<2A-sound should be heard a little more clcaily Fhc pnnii- 
tive Teutonic type is siaino, it being a mascuhm* substantive 
of the <?-declension , cf Fick, 111 347 Judging fiom this 
example, we should expect to find, at least in many cases, 
that the A* S corresponds to Goth ai, Du (t, Dan 

e (long), Swed e (long), G et, and we sliall find that tiu‘sc 
equivalent vowels occur, m the various languages, with sur- 
prising regularity I give half-a-do/cn examples - 

1 E whole, A S hdl, Goth hatl^\ Du htii, hel hall, 
Sw^ed hel, Dan heel, G /ml Teut. type iivuo (Fick, 
111 61 )^ 

2 E dole, A S dal, Goth datl-s\ Du dtvl, Icel dnia, 
Swed del, Dan ded, G Thezl Teut type daiio (id iii 
142) 

3. E oath, A S, dp, Goth, aiih-s^, Du eed, ltd aJr, 
Swed ed, Dan ed, G JEid Teut type aitiio (id ui. 4) 

4 E hot, M E hoot, A S /idt, Goth (missing), Du /uet, 
Icel hetir, Swed het, Dan hed, G hei^s Here, though the 
Gothic IS missing, it would clearly have been "^haii-i^ 'rout 
type HAiTo (id 111 75) 

5. E / wot, M E woot, A S. wdt, Goth watt, Du wat, 

^ Phonology deals with the history of the sounds which, In oath lan- 
guage, the written symboh denote It i» all important, but it ut oaiuer 
to deal, in an elemental y treatise, with the written symbols. 

• The u merely the nom case suffix* 

® Pick gives the types m the forma hah a, daila, See . , but the final 
vowel of the Teut type is now usually taken to be 0 ; ace Sloven 
Hence the types should rather be wntten as HAtU), dailo, aitho, 
HAltO, W 4 IT, RAIPO 
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Icel vett^ Swed vet^ Dan veed^ G wms Teut type wait 
(id 111 304) 

6 E rope^ A S rdp^ Goth raip (in the comp slauda-raip^ 
a shoe-tie, latchct of a shoe), Du reep, Icel ra/, Swed fep, 
Dan red^ G (a hoop, ring, sometimes a rope) Teut 
t>pe RAiPO (id 111 247) 

It IS easy to see from these examples that the Teutonic 
vowel-sounds can often be exactly analysed, and we are 
generally able to account for any slight deviation fiom 
legulanty Thus the E home, A S Goth haims, should 
answer to Dan hem or heem , but the Dan form is hjem, 
where the j is plainly an insertion, indicating a paiasitic 
sound of short / introduced before the long e 

{ 6 ) Teut 6 But there are other cases in which the sounds 
corresponding to A S ^ are so different that the original Teu- 
tonic sound cannot have been at Such a case is seen in £ 
boat, A S bd^ (no Gothic foim), Du boot, Icel batr, Swed bdt, 
Dan baad (the G Boot being borrowed from Dutch) Teut 
type BAro (Pick, 111 200), though it should rather be wntten as 
Bf TO , cf Sievers, O E Grammar, § 57, where he instances 
A S mdgas^ pi kinsmen, as compared with Icel mdg-r, 
Swed mag, Dan maag, Goth megs Here the A S ^ 
answers to Teut e (long ^), but the history of this word is 
obscure, its oiigin being quite unknoAvn But certainly the 
most usual original value of A S ^ is Teut ai 

§ 72 A S ^ commonly Sinses from Teut 6 (long o), 
unless It IS due to contraction 

{a) Certain A S words containing long e lequire individual 
investigation , the long e seeming to arise from contraction 
Thus E we^A S wd, answeis to Goth wets, a fuller form 
{b) In other cases, / occurs as a variety of a more usual 
^a, as m hih, high, usually hiah, nek, mgh, usually n^ah , 
such woids are best considered together with those that 
contain (Here, /a precedes h, x, c, or g) 

(p) Putting such special instances aside, the A S / most 
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frequently auscs from a changed foim of onginal as in fc^t, 
feet, pi of f6t^ foot This peculiar change is due to what is 
specifically called mutation (in German uinlaut^, a subject of 
such impoitance that it will be specially consickntl a(tei- 
waids By way of e\ample, we may notice ftf (as above), 
pi of f6t^ foot, Up, teeth, pi of iSS, tooth, ge\, gtese, pi of 
gSs, goose, d^?n-an, to deem, deiived fiom tli< sb ddm, 
doom, bUd-an, to bleed, fiom the sb bldd, blootl , gled, 
gleed, a glowing coal, fiom the veib gldwan, to glow 
Similai examples are lathei numcious Coinj>aiiiig the K 
feet with other languages, we find that Gotiiic aiul J)utch 
keep the <^-vowel unchanged, as in Goth Jotjus, pi fotus , 
Du voeien, pi of vod But Iccl f6h has pi ft // (written 
for fxtr), Swed has pi fotte> , Dan y?>//haspl foddtr , 
G Fuss has pi Fusse Hence, m this mstaiu e, A S / is 
equivalent to Icel <r {a), Swed and Dan o, (J u, mutations 
respectively of Icel d, Swed and Dan o, (m u 

§ 78 A S i=Teut i, unloss it is due to contraction 

((i) The A S f IS commonly an oiigmal sound, leprescni- 
ing ee in beet In Gothic, it is written ti, but the sam<‘ sound 
IS meant Dutch denotes the long t by//, mod (xennau 
denotes it by et, but English, Dutch, and Geinian have all 
altered the original sound, with the same final lesult I'hai 
IS to say, the Du tj and G et are now sounded like h. / in 
mtle, but the original sound was like the AS, / in mil, i e, 
as in E meal This parallel development of sound in three 
separate languages is curious and interesting Meanwhile, 
the Scandinavian languages have preserved the old sound; 
the Icel /, Swed and Dan, long i being still pronounced 
as ee in beel 

Thiee examjiles may suffice 

X E* while, A S hwll, Goth hwetla, Du wtjl, Icel hvUa 
(only m the special sense of rest, or a bed), Swed hvtla (rest), 
Dan. kvtle (rest), G wetle (O H. G, hwda); Teut'type uwtto 
(Pick, III 75 ), 
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2 E wfithe^ A S WffS'an, (not m Gothic,) Icel fiffa 
(initial za being lost), S\ved vfzda^ Dan vzide (not in Dutch 
or German), Teut type wRtTHAN (Fick, 111 309) 

3 E zhyine^ which should be spelt 11 me, A S fim, Du 
Icel 7ima, Swed zim, Dan mm, G Rttin, Teut t3'pe 

RiMO 

(h) An mteiesting instance in which long ? arises fiom 
conti action is seen in E fiz^e, A S Du z^zjf Com- 

paiing this with G funf, O H G finf, Goth fizzif, we see 
that a liquid has been lost In consequence of this loss, the 
short 2, as seen m O H G fifif, Goth fiznf, has been 
lengthened by what has been called the piinciple of com- 
pensation, the length of the vowel-sound making up, as it 
were, foi the loss of the consonant It is a general lule that 
simple conti action commonly pi oduces long vowels Such 
contraction may anse either from the loss of a consonant, or 
by the contraction of a diphthong into a pure long vowel 

§ 74 A S 6= Teut 6 (long o) or d (long e), or is 
due to loss of n m on (for an) 

(f{) The A S commonly represents an onginal Teutonic 
6, which appeals in Gothic as in Dutch as oe, in Icelandic 
as 6 ^ in Swedish and Danish as 0, and in German as long u 
(sometimes written uJi) Three examples may suflBce Com- 
paie § 45 

1 E stool, A S st6l, Golh stoUs, Du sioel, Icel st6U, 
Swed and Dan stol, G Siuhl (O H G sitiol, stuaT) Teut 
type st6lo (Pick, 111 341) 

2 E hoof, A S h6f (not m Gothic), Du hoef, Icel hSfr, 
Swed hof, Dan. hov, G Huf, Teut type hOfo (id 111 80) 

3 E brother, A S bi6Sor, Goth brothar, Du broader, 
Icel hrddir, Swed and Dan btoder, G Bruder Teut type 
br6thar (id 111 204) 

( 5 ) A S <?, before a following n, sometimes stands for 

^ The Gothic 0 needs no accent, as (like the Goth e) it is always 
long 
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West-Teut d, or general Teut see Sievers, O £. Giam 
§ 68 For the values of Teut i in different languages, see 

§ n W 

1 E ^poon, A S, spSn (pioperly a chip of wood), Du 

spaan^ Icel spdnn, spdnu, Swed Dan ^paan^ (j Spait 

(with long a\ Spahn (a chip, sphntei) Teut type spfM 
(Fick, 111 3S2) 

2 In the pp of the veib to do, the A S don, done, answcis 
to Du gc-daan, G ge-than, wheic the oiiginal West-l'eut 
vowel was plainly d (fiom common Teut i«) 

(e:) A S also results from the lengthening of a short o, 
by compensation for the loss of n in the coinhinalion ofi, 
originally an This happens when the an is followed by jr 
or p (ph) Thus gS^, a goose, is foi ^gon^, a change d foi m of 
gans\ as shewn by Du and G gan?, a goose, 'J'eut t}pe 
GANSi (Fick, ill 99) So also l6p, a tooth, is for ^ionp, changed 
ioxnx ol ianth , cf Du, Swed, Dan iand , TeuI type iamhu 
( id 111 1 13) And thirdly, E other, A S 6di}, is foi *ondt/, 
changed foim of ander, as shewn by Goth anthar, Du. and 
G andcr Teut type an tharo (id 1 1 6) 

§ 75 A S lissTeut tL (long u) ; or 18 due to loss of 
n m iin. 

{a) The A S d answers to Goth , Du , Swed , Dan , and 
G u, Icel 4 , all long See § 46 
Example E now, A S n4, Goth nu, Du nu, Icel n4, 
Swed and Dan nu, G nun (from O 1 1 G nu) Teut. nO. 

{b) We find also Du m, Dan uu, G au 
Example • E foul, A S*/4l, Goth /uls, Du vml, Icel /4ll, 
Swed ful, Dan fuul, G faul Teut. fOlo (Kick, lu. 186). 

(c) The A S 4 also anses from loss of n m un followed 
by s or th, compare the loss of n m on (:ss:an) m § 74. 
Thus E A S 4r, is for ’^'uns, as shewn by Goth, and G 
uns, Du ons. Also E mouth, A. S. mii3, Is for ^munth, as 

^ A S. is constantly replaced by on , we often tod knd for kmd, 
dec. 
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shewn by Goth mt0iihs^ Dan and G Mund^ Du mond 
Teut type muntho (Fick, in 231) So also E cotild^ mis- 
written for cotid^ A S is for *cw2de , cf Goth kunfha^ 
Du konde, Swed and Dan kunde, G konnU^ and, in fact, 
the n IS pieserved in the piesent tense can And E souih^ 
A S for "^sunth, cf O H G south, now sud, in 

fact, the word south means the sunny quaiter, and is a den- 
vative of szin 

§ 76 A S commonly arises from Teut tl (long u) 
(a) The A. S ji^, like the AS/ (see § 72), arises from 
mutation, but is modified Irom ii instead of fiom long / 
Thus the pi of nzizs, mouse, is mjs, mice 

Similar modifications are seen m Icel, mt!s, pi mj^ss, Swed 
mus, pi mass, G Maus, pi Jlfause ^ which shew that the 
A S y, in this case, is equivalent to Teel Swed o, G au 

Another inteiesting example is A S pi of cti, a cow, 

Dan* koer, pi of ho ^ G JsTdhe, pi of JUTuh Here A S J/ 
answers to Dan 0, G d Cf E hz^ne (p 66, note 2) 

{d) It may also be observed here, that the A S ^ also 
arises fiom a modification of /a or do, but it will be found 
heieafter, that these represent Teut au and eu respectively, 
see §§ 77, 78 The net result is that always aiises from an 
» onginal long u 01 fiom a diphthong containing u 

§ 77 A, S. da commonly represents Teut au This 
IS an important and inteiesting fact, as it enables us to trace 
the derivation of many words which contain AS /a, see 
§ 49 To take an example, E stream^ A S striam^ (no 
Gothic form,) Du stroom, Icel straumr, Swed and Dan, 
Strom, G Strom (O H G straum^ stroum) Teut type 
STRAUKo (Fick, 111 349) We shall fmther find, hereafter, 
that -MO in STRAU-MO is a suffix, and that the Teut au 
arises from what is called a ‘gradation^' or vaiiation of a 
primitive eu, this would shew that strau-mo is founded 

^ The term gradation will be fully explained hereafter Ste Chap- 
ter X, 
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upon a Teut root sireu, which certainly meant ^ to flo^^ % so 
that sUea-m meiely means ‘that which flo^^s’ I subjoin 
three othei examples 

E heap, A S hlap, (no Gothic,) Du hoop, ltd Jwpt, 
Swed hop, Dan hob, G Hanfe Tout tjpe irvupo (lick, 
m 77) 

E east, K S last, Du oost,lcQ\ aii^h, Sweel Dan 

o^t, G Ost, Ost{en) Teut stem aus-ta- (Kluge Ss v Os/t/i) 
fiom the loot us, to bum, shine biightly 

E cheap, A S dap, s barter, Du koop, s a baigam, fed 
kaup, s, S^\ed kop, s Dan hoh^, s., G Kauf, s Teut type 
KAUPO, Gothic has the vcib kaupon, to tiaflit, baigain 

§ 78 A S commonly represents Teut eu (Goth 
lU)^ 

E (dear), A S Uof, Goth Uuh^s, Du luf, led IjiiJ-f, 
Swed ljuf, G lieb (O H. G hup) Tout type iiiho (Kick, 
m 278) 

E freeze, A S ftios-^an, Du vruz-ai, Tccl fjos^a, Swed 
y/j/j-a, Dan fysH*, G ffur-en Teut type ^Rtis-AN (lick, 
ill. 192) 

§ 79 A S ^ commonly arises from a mutation of 
A S d. ; or corresponds to Gothic long 0. 

(a) This will be moie fully treated of htreafter, u may 
suffice to say here that A S h&lan, to heal, is a dci iv.Uive of 
kdl, whole, and that examples of this mutation, or niodifua- 
tion of vowel, are numerous 

(<J) In some cases, d appears instead of d, even though 
the oidmary rules for vowel-mutation do not apply 1'hus 
E sea, A S sd, answers to Goth saiws, sea , though the 
Goth at commonly appears as A S* A Sievers (Gram. § 90) 
thmks that the mutation here points to the fact that saws 
must, originally, have belonged to the /-declension. 

A See Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuchder deuUchen Spmche, 1889 

• l 5 an Atob ib for M , the piefixed t is doe to a parasitic > slipped m 
before thae Of Dan hjem, p 89 

* There are yanoos (somewhat troublesome) exceptions. 
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{c) In othei cases, the A S ^ coi responds to Goth long e, 
Icel d , as in E meal (time), A S mcel, Icel mdly Goth 77itl 

(= 7nel) 

§ 80 Results As the results above arnved at with regaid 
to the long vowels m the Teutonic languages will often be 
found to be useful, I here subjoin a table exhibiting the 
vaiious forms of some of the 7720s f charactefislic It 

must not be consideied as exhaustive, nor as exhibiting all 
the possible varieties, it merely exemplifies such vaiieties as 
aie most common Special woids often present peculiarities 
which lequire special treatment I quote Low-German forms 
fiist, then the High-German, next, the Scandinavian and 
Gothic, and lastly the Teutonic types m capital letters 

In giving these examples, I have le-ai ranged the order of 
the vowel-sounds Hithcito, I have tieated of <2, ^ /, 6^ H, 
in alphabetical older, adding ea^ io^ dk at the end A more 
scientific ordei is obtained by taking them m four groups 
(jc) d (= Teut /), 6 (=;Teut /), (2) { (=Teut f), d 
(= Teut ai^ gradation of /), d (modification oi a = at ) , 
{3) 6 (=Teut / (modification of 6)^ (4) (=Teut 
do (= Teut <?//), da (= Teut a«), J (modification of d, do, 
da) I use < to denote 'deiived from,' and to denote 
‘mutation', so that < denotes ‘derived by mutation 
fjom ' All the vowels cited are lo72g 



A & 


/«! 


<£< AI 

li^nglish 

boat 

moo7t 

lohile 

whole 

heal 

Anglo Saxon 

blit 

?n6fia 

hull 

hdl 

hiklan 

Dutch 

boot 

7fiaan 

wtjl 

heel 

heelen 

Geiman 


Blond 

Wttle 

hell 

heiltfi 

Danish 

baud 

maant 

hvile 

heel 

hole 

Swedish 

b&t 

7/tbne 

hvtla 

hel 

hela 

Icelandic 

bdtr 

mdni 

hvlla 

hull 

heila 

Gothic 


mena 

hue i la 

hails 

hailjan 

TEU IONIC 

Biio 

M^NO 

IIWfLO 

IIAILO 

HAILIAN 
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c> 

t< 0 


i< il 

Engli<ih 

foot 

fiet 

mousi. 

mtec 

Anglo ^Saxon 

fit 

fit 

vnh 

mys 

Dutch 

VOtt 

•votfi n 

muii^ 

mut ill 

German 

Fuss 

Fusst, 

AJau9 

jJ/dUSL 

Dxmsh 

foci 

foddu 

mum 

mitits 

Swedish 

fit 

fottu 

mm 

moss 

Icelandic 

fitr 

fitr 

mils 

mys^ 

Gothic 

Jotus 

pijus 
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i6ju 


M0fa[ 




/<? = EU 

/rZ-Air 

English 

*;/ 

c/; i ant 

Anglo Saxon 

Uof 

\i> i am 

Dutch 

In./ 

\tioom 

German 

licb 

S/; om 

Danish 


stt om 

Swedish 

Iflifr 

\tt om 

Icelandic 


Gothic 

1 hubs 


Teutonic 

ILUhO 

S(K Vt.MO 


GENERAL TABLE OF TONG VOWhl S AND 
DIPUl HONGS. 


Teutonic 

£ 

t 

AI 

t 

ft 

I‘U 

AU 

English 

d 

00 

t 

d 

ea 

00 

ee 

on 

i 

u 

ea 

Anglo Saxon 

d 

6 

{ 

d 

S 

6 


il 

V 

fo 

fa 

Dutch 

00 

aa 

V 

ee 

ee 

oe 

oe 

tft 

ut 

te 

00 

German 

a 

0 

et 

it 

et 

u 

u 

au 

au 

te 

0 

Danish 

aa 

aa 

t 

ee 

e 

0 

0 

ttu 

UH 

Y 

a 

Swedish 

& 

d 

i 

e 

e 

0 

0 

u 

0 

ju 

0 

Icelandic 

d 

4 

i 

et 

et 

6 

ce 

ti 

i 


an 

Gothic 

e 

€ 

et 

\ at 

at 

0 

0 

a 

a 

w 

au 


Note — It must be remembered that the modem English spelling 
18 very variable Thus 1 cut bu is also E e/ la dup^ A. S iUop The 
above table only tells us what coxrespondenoes we should* in generaly 
expect 
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Classical Languages cognvte with English Grimm’s 

Law 

§ 81 Latin forms compared witlx English. If anv 
Englishman were asked the question, whence aie the words 
paternal^ maitmal, and fraternal derived, he would probably 
at once reply — from Latin As a fact, it is more likely that 
they were derived fiom Fiench, and that the spelling was 
modified (fiom ~el to -at) to smt the Latin spelling of the 
onginals, v\z , pakmahs, maternahs,fiatermhs Be this as 
it may, the answer is suESciently correct, for the Fiench 
words, in their turn, are of Latin origin, and the ultimate 
result IS the same either way We should further be told, 
that these adjectival formations are due to the Latin substan- 
tives pater, fathci, mater, mother, and /rater, brother On 
this result, however, we may found a new enquiry, viz how 
comes It that fathi, mother, brother have so cuiious a re- 
semblance (jet with a ceitam diffeicnce) to pater, mater, 
fraterl Are we to say that father is derived fiom the Lat 
pater \ Such a belief was no doubt once common, indeed it 
was only a centuiy ago, in 1^83, that Mi Lemon wrote a 
Dictionary to piove that all English is denved from Greek 
But there is some hope th»t such a fancy as that of deiivmg 
father fiom patar is fast becoming obsolete If we compare 
the words a little carefully, we can hardly help being struck 
with something strongly resembling the consonantal shifting 
which we observed above m considering the spelling of 
German. In § 63, we found that the E / is sometimes 
shifted, m German, to f, so that E sharp is cognate with 
VOL L H 
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G scharf but heie we have an apparent shifting fiom a Latin 
/ to an E In § 64, we find that an E /"may answci to 
G 3, so that E half cognate with G halh , but, on com- 
paring Lat /raier with E brother^ wc have an ajjparent 
shifting from a Latin /“to an E 3 In all three cases, viz 
Lat pater ^ mater raier ^ as compaied with E /aiht ^ moiJur, 
brother^ there is the same apparent shifting fiom / to ih ^ In 
the case of English and German, we found that the languages 
are cognate , aie we to conclude, as befoie, that, in the case 
of such words as aie not absolutely damd fiom Latin, 
English and Latin are cognate languages, with ccitain 
fundamental differences of spelling due to sound-shifting? 
A companson of a large number of native English words 
with their corresponding Latin equivalents proves, beyond all 
doubt, that such a statement of the case is the true one and 
that English is allied to Latin, as it is to German, in a sisterly 
relation This proposition only holds, of course, with lespect 
to the true native part of the language, so that it is n(‘(es- 
sary, m instituting the companson, to choose sudi h'nglish 
words as are of proved antiquity, and can be found in 
Anglo-Saxon forms 

§ 82 Elarly borrowings from I»atin. We know, how- 
ever, from history, that the introduction of Chnstianity into 
England brought with it a knowledge of Latin, so that evtm 
in the earliest histoncal times, words began to hi* borr<m)ed 
fiom that language by the English But pure English words 
frequently have equivalents m nearly all the Teutonic lan- 
guages, and can usually be thus known ; and a companson 
of such words with their equivalents (if any) m Latin soon 

^ Cunously, it is only apparent m the emte of father^ mather (A S 
feeder^ m4der\ where the shifting is really to 4 The third case (A. S» 
brbdpf) is right enough 

• There is, however, a fundamental difference In the nature of the 
shifting The O H. German usually exhibits sounds shifted from Low 
German ; but the Low German sounds are shifted, not item Latin or 
Gieskf but ftxmx the origmal Aryan speech* 
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shews us, clearly enough, that the consonantal shifting which 
marks off English from Latin is much mote 7egula7ly a^id 
/tdly carried out than it is beUveen English and German 
There is found to be a fairly complete shifting, not only of 
the dental letters, as befoie, and (partially) of the labial 
letters, but of the guttural letters as well This circumstance 
in Itself provides us with a partial test for telling whethei 
an English word is really of Latin ongin or not When 
such IS the case, there is no sound-shifting, but when the 
words are only cognate^ we can often at once obseive it^ 
Paternal is (ultimately) deiived fiom pa ter ^ but fathtr is 
cognate with it Or, to take a few examples of woids found 
in Anglo-Saxon, our candle (A S candet) is fiom Lat candela^ 
^ candle, because a Latin c would be shifted m cognate 
jds, our dish (A S disc) is from Lat discus^ because d 

S lse be shifted , and even in othei cases, we can often 
e borrowed words by the very close resemblance they 
then Latin originals In practice, there is seldom 
Mjr^ifiSculty in detecting these borrowings at once 
^^83 Greek, Sanskrit, and. other languages If we 
irext extend the area of our enquiiies over a wider field, we 
shall find, in like manner, that E /ather is cognate with Gk 
Trarrjp^ and that the Greek language (as far as it is onginal) 
IS cognate both with English and Latin The same is true 
of Sanskrit, in which the vocative case of the woid for father 
IS pitar^ the connection of which with Gk irarrip and Lat 
pater cannot be doubted It is certain that no event has 
given such an impetus and such certainty to the study 


^ Not always, because several La,tin letters, viz /, m, n, r, v, never 
shift at all Again, a few borrowed words, such as hemp, weie borrowed 
at bo early a penod that they actually exhibit sound shifting 

* The nominative cabe drops r, and lengthens the vowel, thus pro- 
ducing pttd Sanskrit substantives are quoted, in my Dictionary, in the 
forms called bases These bases are theoretical forms, on which tlie 
mode of declension depends The 'base* of pttd is pttit, oi pitx, the 
final letter being a vocal r 
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of philology as the discovery of the relation which evicts 
between Sanskrit and such languages as Oieck and Lalui 
This discovery is just a century old See the account ol San- 
skrit philology given in ]\ra\ Mullei’s fouitli loctuio on the 
Science of Language, where we find, at p i8x of the eighth 
edition, the statement that ‘the histoiy of what may be 
called European Sanskrit philology dates from the founda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, in 17S4 ’ Wh( n the 
true relation of Sanskrit to other languages was once under- 
stood, it was not long before it was peiccivcd that the 
number of languages with which it is cognate is considciable 
It so happens that SanskiiL often exhibits exticmoly ar- 
chaic forms hence the mistake was at fust made — (and it 
IS often made still by those who have not studied the subjext 
with sufficient care) — of supposing that Guck, Lalm, and 
other languages are derived fiom it, which would dcpnv<^ all 
such languages of much of their individual peculiautics of 
foim and giammai This is now' understood not to he the 
case Sanskrit is at most only an cldei sislei viniong the 
sister languages, and we also know that the languages 
which obviously stand in a sisterly relation to it arc those 
which have been called the Indian, Iranian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Hellenic, Italic, and Keltic groups, or ‘branches,' of lan- 
guages®, none of which exhibit any marked consonantal 
shifting, but It also stands m the same relation to tlu 'Feu- 
tonic group of languages (spoken of in the last chaplci) 
The only difference between the Teutonic languages and the 
rest IS that all of them (except modern German) exhibit a 

^ Sanskiit exhibits an extremely regvHr system of formation and 
inflection, of which other languages seem to leave only traces But thw 
regularity is sometimes late, and due to analogic mflut nee 

* Greek really shews an older vowel system, a fact which is now be 
coming better understood 

* Moms, llist Outlines of B Accidence, § la Sieve rti calls them the 
Indian, Iranian, Baltic, Slavonic, Greek, Albanian (mentioned byMorrie 
under Hellenic), Itabc, and Celtic groups , and adds Armenian. 
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shifting of some of the original consonants, whilst the modern 
German paitially exhibits a double oi repeated shifting We 
have already seen that the shifting seen in Geiman consonants 
as compared with English is no bar to their being considered 
as sister languages, and just in the same way, the shifting 
seen in English as compaied with Latin, Greek, &c , is no 
bar to their having a similai i elation 

§ 84 Aryan family of languages The whole set of 
languages which are thus found to have a sisteily relation to 
each other aie usually called Aiyan, or languages of the 
Aiyan family Another name is Indo-European, because 
they contain the most lemaiLable languages of India and 
Europe, but this is a clumsy name on account of its 
length I prefei Aryan, because there is no doubt as to its 
conventional meaning, knd it is sufficiently brief A third 
name is Indo-Gei manic, but this has led to much misundei- 
standing, and indeed inadequately substitutes Germany for 
nearly all Em ope It is a name which does not mislead 
students who cleaily understand it, but it feeds the English 
popular mind with false notions, and is probably in part 
1 esponsible for the silly notion about the dei ivation of English 
from Geiman It oiiginated, of course, in Germany If the 
study of comparative philology had been pushed foiward in 
England as it has been in Geimany, some English teacher 
might have spoken of the Indo-English family of languages 
Foitunately, no one has ventuied on this, and the time for 
coming such a word has passed by, meanwhile, the term 
Aryan suffices for all needs Among the Aryan languages, 
we may mention some of the best known 

The Indian group contains Sanskrit, now a dead language , 
modern dialects, spiung fiom dialectal forms of it, such as 
Hindi, Bengali, and even much of the true Gipsy speech , and 
others ^ The Iranian group contains modem Peisian (i e as 

* See Moms’s Accidence foi thePfull li»t, also Peile’s Pnmer of 
Philology, chap 
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far as it is original, for nearly half the language is boi rowed 
fiom Arabic, which is a Semitic or Aryan language) , the 
so-called Zend, or language ofthe old Persian sacicd writings, 
the language in which the very interesting cuneifomi inscrip- 
tions are written, and otheis Of the letiic oi Baliu gioup, 
the most interesting is the Lithuanian, spoken in paits of 
Eastern Piussia, and lemaikable for extremely archaic foims 
The Slavonic gioup contains Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Servian, &c , the most important, from a purely philological 
point of view, being the Old Bulgarian, or as it is sometimes 
called, Church-Slavonic, being the language ‘into which 
Cynllus and Methodius translated the Bible, m the middle of 
the ninth century ^ ' The Hellenic group contains vai lous 
forms of Greek In the Italic gioup, the most famous 
language is the widely known Latin, which is not even yet 
extinct in its fixed literary form , but beyond this, it is famous 
as being the mam source of the so-called Bomance lan- 
guages, VIZ Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Pioven^al, 
the Roumansch of the canton Grisons in Switzerland, and 
the Wallachian of Wallachia and Moldavia T hose Ro- 
mance languages are, in fact, totally different m character 
from English, in that they aie really derived languages, bor- 
rowing ALL their words from something else, and chiefly, as 
has been said, from Latin. English, on the other hand, with 
all Its borrowings, has a native unborrowed core, and has only 
borrowed words in order to amplify its vocabulary Next, 
the Keltic group contains Welsh, Cornish (now extinct), 
Breton, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, of these, the most im- 
portant, philologically, is the Old Insh Lastly, the Teu^ 
tome group contains English, Dutch, German, &c., m the 
Western division, and Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, and Gothic 
in the Eastern , as already explained. 

§ 85« The three sets. Inasmuch as the Teutonic lan- 
guages alone exhibit consonantal shiftmg, it will be found 
^ Max Muller, Lectures, 8th ed , i 337 
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extremely convenient to use some common name for all the 
languages of the Aiyan family that he outside the Teutonic 
group A very convenient name is ‘ the classical languages/ 
because the teim classical is naturally associated by us with 
Gieek and Latin, and perhaps I may add with Sanskrit I 
shall, accordingly, henceforth use the term ‘ classical * in this 
sense, to denote all the Aryan languages except those of the 
Teutonic group I shall also temporarily divide all the Arjran 
languages into thiee new sets, foi the sole and special purpose 
of examining the phenomena of consonantal shifting more 
exactly These sets are (i) the classical languages, (2) the 
Low Geiman, Scandinavian, and Gothic languages, of which 
English may here be taken as the type, both from its in- 
trinsic importance and because it is the one which we most 
wish to discuss , and (3) the High German language, zn a 
class by ziself^ though it has no real claim to such a position 
Before proceeding to discuss this shifting, it may be as well 
to point out three examples in which the * classical ' Itogtiages 
all keep, in reality, to the same unshifted sounds Thus, for 
father we find the Sanskrit pitar (base pztr^), Old Persian 
pztar^ Gk Trar^p, Lat pater^ Old Insh athir^ athair^^ but the 
word IS lost in Russian and Lithuanian Again, for brother we 
find the Skt bhrdiar^^ O Pers brdtar^, mod Pers bzrddar^ 

^ Sanskrit not only possesses a symbol for the consonant r, bat also 
a pair of symbols for the short and long vocalic r These are denoted 
in Benfey’s Dictionary by riband ri In my Dictionary, I have denoted 
them by n and r/, putting the f in Roman type But it is now usual to 
pnnt r (without for the short sound, and to put an accent above it to 
represent the long one 

® Mod Pers ptdar, with / weakened to d This is a case of weakenmg, 
not of shifting in the particular seme to which I now wish to confine it 

* The Old Insh drops the initial the />% (— / + is very different 
from the English and is really a / that has been afterwards aspirated, 
so that there is no real shittmg In Insh characters, it is wntten as 
a dotted /, we might pnnt it «Ur, cAatr 

* In these words the aspirated bk has been weakened to or, as some 
thmk, an ongmal b has been aspirated so as to produce M , it is not a 
* shifbng ’ in the narrow sense in which I am now using the word. 
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Gk (ppdrrjpf Lat fiater^ Old Slavonic hatru'^^ Russian 
hrate^^ Polish hrat^ Old Irish hrdthi} {hd\.i7\ Lithuanian 
hroUhs, contracted into hrohs So also mother coiicsponds 
to Skt mdiar^ Zend mdtat (mod Pers mddar , with d 
weakened fiom /), Gk p^rrip, Lat 772afer, Chuich Slavonic 
mah, Russ maie^ Lithuanian mote (rarely moi€re\ lush ma- 
thair (wheie the th is an aspirated or dotted t) Whilst wc aie 
discussing these thice words, it may be interesting to shew 
the foims which they assumed in the unoiiginal languages 
which we teim Romance The Latin accusatives 
mairem^ frairem^ became lespectively Ital padre ^ madte^ 
/rate (now only used m the sense of frtar^ the word for 
brother being the diminutive foim /atello)^ Span padte^ 
madre^fratle (only in the sense of /tarY ^ Poit pat^ maty 
frade (only in the sense of ftiar), Fiench phe^ mb e, /tire y 
O Provencal paire^ matt e/t ait e oi /ratt e (fiiar) , Rouinansch 
/ter (bi other), Wallachian /ate (brother) ^ 

§ 80 Gf-rimm's Law the dental series We aie now 
in a position for cleaily understanding what is meant by the 
famous scheme of consonantal shifting, or legulai interchange 
of consonants, which goes by the name of ‘ C3iimm\ Law' , 
though I suppose that the fust peison to diaw attention to 
It was Erasmus Rask, the celebrated Danish philologist I'he 
English reader will find a full explanation ol the law in Max 
Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, Senes II, 
Lect V I here give a similar explanation in slightly 
diffeient words, as far as relates to the dental senes of K. 
letters, viz /, and ih First of all, let us divide the 

^ See note 4, p los 

^ We miibt take the accusatwe as the Romance type, as will be Keen 
hereafter 

* The Span for * brother’ is hemwnOy from Lat germanus The word 
fratle stands for an older Jratte^ derived from the J-at accusntive 
ft atremy by loss of t 

^ Ihe Roumansch has bap, mamma, for faiket and mother, the Walla 
chm has iaie, mame 
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Aryan languages into three sets or gioups (i) the ^clas- 
sical ' languages, as defined above , (2) the Low German , 
(3) the Old High German, being the oldest foim of the 
piesent German Next, let us piovisionally call the sounds 
denoted by dh^ in Sanskrit, 6 in Greek, and th m Eng- 
libh by the name of Aspirates , the sound denoted by 
Soft®, and that denoted by /, Hard Then it is found that 
wheie the fiist group of languages usually has Aspiiates, the 
second has a Soft sound, and the thud a Haid sound This 
fact IS what is called Giimm's Law, and may be thus ex- 
pressed m a tabular form 


(i) Classical Languages 

DH 

(2) Low German (English, &c) 

D 

(3) Old High Geiman 

T 


This succession, of Aspirate, Soft, and Haid, may be ex- 
pressed by the memorial word ASH ' 

Fuithei, the same succession of shifted sounds occurs, if, 
instead of beginning with Aspirates, we begin with a Soft 
sound, only we should be careful to denote the Teutonic 
Aspirate by TH rather than DH ^ We then get the suc- 
cession Soft, Hard, Aspiiate, which may be expressed by 

^ The Skt has a dh^ 01 aspirated a sound which also belongs to the 
oiigmal Aiyan *By an aspirate is meant a momentary consonant fol- 
lowed by a slight h sound, not so distinct as m back house^ ant kill 
[tnad koHse\ Sec , but of the same natuie These sounds, however, are 
found only in Sansknt and Greek, in the other languages they are 
repiesentcd by the corresponding continuous consonants — k, ch (^Ger 
man), tk, z,f* — ^Peile, Primer of Philology, p 162 

I prefer the term * voiced * or ' sonant ’ The meanmg of ^ voiced * 
will be explained hereafter Hard sounds are * voiceless ' 

** Peile, Primei of Philology Appendix, p i6a 

* It makes a great difference If DH be loosely accepted as repre- 
senting the Teut aspirated dental sound, it would then appeal as if the 
succession of sounds is DH, D, T, D, T, DH , and T, DH, D , or 
briefly DH, D, T, DH following each other as in a circular order The 
more correct succession DH, D, T, TH does not bring us back to our 
starting pomt, but leaves, as it were, a gap m the ciicle 
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the mexnoiial word SHA This may be expiessed, m a 
tabular form, as follows 

(1) Classical languages D 

(2) Low Geiman (English, &c) T 

(3) Old High German TH 

Lastly, if we begin with Hard sounds, v\e get the succession 
Hard, Aspirate, Soft, which may be expiessed by the me- 
morial word HAS , or, in a tabulai form, as follows* 

(1) Classical languages . T 

(2) Low German (English, &c ) TII 

(3) Old High German D 

The single woid ASH will enable us to lemcmber the 
order of succession, as we can change this into SHA by 
shifting A to the end, and again change SHA into HAS by 
shifting S to the end of the second foim 

Expiessed in a single table, the formulm are as follow^s — 


(i) Sansknt, &c 

DII 

D 

T 

(2) English, See 

D 

T 

TII 

(3) Old High German 

T 

TII 

D 


§ 87 Meaning of the Symbols I>H» T, TH. Bcfoie 
we can apply the above law usefully, we must first observe 
that the letters DH, D, T, TH, are here used as mere ^yrndols, 
which require to be interpreted according to the pecuhanties 
of the particular language which is being considered. All 
the languages use D and T, but the sounds and symbols 
answering to DH and TH vary. For DH, Sanskrit com- 
monly has Greek has S, Laun has jT initially, and d or 
3 medially For Anglo-Saxon scribes use the symbols p 
and ?S mdiscnmmately, but it is convenient to restrict the 
symbol p to the sound of /A m fAm, and tS to the sound of /A 
m ^Atn^, The original Teutomc /A was probably p only, 

^ There is also a (rarer) Skt which need not be considered m the 
present oonnection. 
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which IS still the only sound used in Icelandic when occuiimg 
at the beginning of a word In English, the original ]? has 
given way to ?S initially in the case of a few words in very 
common use, viz in all woids etymologically connected with 
the (as that, this, they, them, there, thence, thither. See ) or with 
thou (as thee, thine, thy) In the middle of a w^ord, }? has 
been weakened to tS between two vowels, compaie heath 
with heathe (M E irethen) Smooth is only an appatent 
exception, foi the M E form was smooth-e, which was 
dissyllabic 

It IS also important to observe that the Old High Geiman 
sound of aspiiated t was not tk (or ]>), but ts, which was 
denoted by the symbol z , the German z is pronounced as 
ts stilP, Hence we may otherwise expiess the law as 
follows 

DH (Skt d/i, Gk $, Lat /(d, i)) D (Skt , Lat d, Gk d) 

D (A S O T (AS t) 

T (G i) TH (O H G z,G z, ss) 

T (Skt , Lat /, Gk r) 

TH (A S J) (tJ), E eh) 

T(G /) 

A few examples will be interesting, and are here given , 
beginning from DH 

Initial DH , Skt duhitar (put for * dhughtkr) ^ daughter , 
Gk Bvydrrip , E, daughter , G Tochter Skt dhd, to put, 
place, Gk (for * BL-’dij-pi), I put , Y. do, O H G 

iuon, M H G tun, mod G thun (with th sounded as /), 01 
tun (m reformed spelling) Skt dih (put for dhtgh) to 
smear, Gk Btyydvuv, to touch, handle, Lat fingere, to mould , 
Goth deigan, to mould, knead, whence daigs, dough, E 
dough, G Tezg, dough 

* So also in O French, the word chantez was once pronounced chanteis, 
which at once explains its derivation from the Lat cantatis, by loss 
of t The O I* fiz, son, is now written Jitz, to preserve the old sound , 
and asset is, in English, assets 

* When an astensk is prefixed to any word, it means that its form is 
ihearetual As to Skt duhitar iot '^dhugiter, see p 1 16, 1 7 
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Medial DH ; Skt rudhtra^ blood, Gk i-pvBp^s, red, I>at 
ruher (= ** fudher), Irish ruadh, E ted^ Du food^ Dan and 
Swed rod^ Goth ; auds , O H G fSi, mod G f oih (with th 
sounded as /}, or rot (in reformed spelling) 

Initial T ; Skt ivam (thou), Gk rv (Attic o-u), I^at ///, 
Irish iUy Welsh A, AS Sii, h, ihou^ Icel Golli ihu^ 
G du Skt //7, thiee, Gk rpcir, Lat ires^ Russian in, 
O lush in , AS ptio, E three, Icel P>tr, Goth tJncis , 
G ei 

Medial T; Skt antara, other, Lithuanian avtta\, Lat 
alter (foi * anicr^ , Goth anthar, A S 6der (for “*• ondcf == 

* anSer,, by loss of «), E other , G ander 

D Skt da fan (ten), answers to Gk beKa, Lat derem , 
E ten, Goth tathun, G zehn Skt dva (two), Gk 8vo, T^at 
duo, Russ dva, Irish da , E two, A S iwd, Icel ivut , Goth 
twat , G zwet Skt danta, Gk acc, o-SoW-a, Lat acc den/^em, 
Welsh dant , E tooth, A S tdd, Dan /and, CJ zahn (for 

* zand) As an example of medial X>, we may take 

Skt ad, to eat, Gk cd-etv, Lat cd-ete , A S tUan, f' cat, 
Du ei-en, Icel ei'-a, Goth li-an, O II G tz-an, izz-nn, mod 
G (used for eis-en, by assimilation ol h into the easier 

sound of ss) 

§ 88 Eiscoeptions to Gnmm’s Iiaw If we examine 
the E words brother, father, mother, and compaic them with 
the above law, we obtain some startling results In the first 
place, the forms of brother are faiily regular, viz Skt 
bh) dtar^ljzX /rater, K S brddof,G Brudtr Similarly, beside 
the Lat pater, mater, we should expect to find A. S *fa*de^, 
mddor, and G * Fader, * Muder , but, as a fact, we find A S* 
feeder, mdder (with d), and G Vaier (for ^ Fakr), Mutter 
(with t) We may be suie that there must be some reason 
for this apparent anomaly, and it was fiom this convic- 
tion that Verner discovered what is now known as Verner'a 
Law, which explains the apparent anomalies in the opci alien 
of Grimm's Law; and actually extends it. This important 
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matter is tieated of below, in a sepaiate chaptei , see 
Chapter IX 

§ 89 Gnmm’s Iiaw, labial and guttural series 
I have puiposely confined the examples of Giimm's Law to 
the dental senes of letteis, DH, D, T, TH Rask and 
Giimm made the Law moie geneial by tiying to include the 
labial senes of letters BH, B, P, PH, and the guttural senes 
GH, G, K, KH But the law is imperfectly earned out in 
these cases, as will best appear fiom a consideiation of a few 
of the usual examples w^hich are adduced to illustiate it I 
purposely keep some of the moie difficult points in the 
backgi ound 

BH (Gk <t>, Lat y) Gk <]>7fy-6s, Lat bccch-tiec , 

i beech, allied to A S a beech-tiee, a book ^ Swed bok^ 
Du heuk, beech The O H G is puochd, also buothd,mo^ G 
Buche Heie the change from Gk BHMo Low German 
B IS regulai , and so is the change, fiom Low German B 
to German P in O H G puothd But we cannot ignore the 
fact that puochd is only an occasional form, which modem 
literary Geiman does not lecogmse, and the same is true 
in othei cases Hence there is, practically, no regular second 
from Low G b to High G p 

P Skt pad, foot, Gk wovs (gen ttoS-cJs), Lat pes (gen 
ped~is ) , E fool, Goth foim, Swed fot , O H G fdz, fuoz, 
mod G Fuss (with ss for z) Heie theie is a shifting from 
P to Low G PH ( = /) , but time is no second shifting from 
Low German PH to High Geiman B 

B Gk Kavva^ts, Lat cannabis, hemp, A S hcBnep, henep, 
E hemp , O H G hanaf henef G Hanf Here we have a 
shifting from b to p, and again fiom p to f, the aspirated form 
of p But the example is somewhat unsatisfactory, because 
the Teutonic forms are meiely borrowed from Latin, which 
again is borrowed from Greek The chief point here gained 
IS the observation that the law of sound-shifting may even 
* The Gk ^ answers to Sk bh in general 
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apply to the case of a borrowed word, but only if that woid 
was borrowed at an extremely early period Such cases aie 
very rare The reason for choosing this example is that 
instances in which a * classical ' B is shifted to a Low German 
P are extremely scaice See, however, § 120, p 137 

GH^ Gk a goose, Lat amer initial guttural 
being wholly lost) , E goose^ A S gSs (for "^gons)^ Du gam^ 
Icel g&$ (for *gans ) , O H G gans, occasionally cans , G 
Gans Here the shifting fiom GH to Low Geiman G is 
regular, but the O H G cans is an occasional foim, and 
inhere ts no regular second sht/hng to German K The E g is, 
in fact, also a Geiman cf E go^ good, goaf, with G gihen, 
gut, Getss 

K Gk icapdto, heart , Lat cor cordi -),0 cfide, 
E heart, A S keorte , O H G herzd, G Hetz Here the 
shifting from K to KH (weakened to K) is regular , but thi 1 e 
never was at any time a second shifting to a Geiman G 

G Gk yeVos, race, Lat gen-us , E km, A S (ynn, race, 
tribe, Icel ^n, Goth kum , O H G chunm, khiinm, kunm, 
jace Here the shifting from G to Low German K is regular , 
but the apparent shifting to O H Geiman KII {kh, ch) is 
delusive This, again, is a mere occasional form , and, as a 
fact, there ts m general no second shifting The E k also 
a German ^ , cf E, king, kiss, cow, with G Komg, Ku\s^ 
Kuh 

§ 90 . Heedless complication of Gnmm’s Iiaw« 
The net result is, therefore, that the second shifting breaks 
down, for practical purposes, even in the specially selected 
instances, and in two cases (see under P and K above) there 
IS absolutely no trace of it. If to these two cases we add 
those in which occasional O High German forms have to be 
selected (see under BH, GH, G) in order to make the law 
operate, we may say that it practically breaks down, as far as 
High German is concerned, in fve cases out of mne. If to 

* Gk X anawers to Skt gh for the present purpoie. 
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this we again add the case (noticed under B above) of which 
there are but few good examples, these five cases are inci eased 
to six^ In other woids, Giimm’s law is only useful, as far 
as the High German is concerned, in the case of the dental 
senes of letters DH, D, T, and TH It was quite a mistake 
to force it beyond its true value, merely in order to drag in 
the Old High German forms Such an attempt greatly 
limits the choice of examples, which have to be selected with 
a special vuw to the Old High German, without any real 
gain’^ It is not only simpler, but what is of moie conse- 
quence, much more accurate, to leave the High Geiman 
forms out of sight, and to confine our attention to the othei 
Teutonic foims This would enable the Law to be stated 
much moie simply, for we have already seen that the 
shiftmgs from the ‘classicar foims to Low-Gciman aie 
carried out with sufficient regularity Even the case noticed 
above, under B, only breaks down for mere lack of examples , 
there is nothing to contradict it There is no example, for 
instance, of a woid containing a Latin or Greek I m 
which the corresponding letter of the cognate native English 
word IS also h 

§ 91 Simpler form of Q-nmm’s Law. It would seem 
to follow that, if we omit the High-German forms, we may 
State Grimm's Law by simply saying that in the senes DH, 
D, T, TH, a classical DH coriesponds to a Low German D, 
a classical D to a Low Geiman T, and lastly a classical T to 
a Low German TH This we can easily remember by 
wntmg down the symbols DH, D, T, TH, in succession, 
and saymg that the sound denoted by each * classical’ 
symbol (whether DH, D, or T) is shifted^ in ‘ Low German,' 
to the sound denoted hjy the symbol which next follows ti 

^ * That the O H G shifting is histoncal and recent was, it is tme, 
admitted by Grimm, but he liked to lose sight of the fact whenever he 
wanted to magnify the law His framework is much too big for the 
facta C* G, Brandt, in Amer Journal of Philology, i 153 
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This IS true, and is well worth lemembcnng, but when 
we come to apply bimilai methods to the labial and guttuial 
senes, certain difBculties occui, especially in the Littei case 
In other woids, Gnmm's Lawrequnes to be simplified, and 
re-stated, with necessary concctions The endcavoui to 
do this will occupy the next chapter 

§ 92 Old High. German • value of Grimm^s Iiaw. 
We may, however, with respect to the Old High Geiman, 
say that the shifting which it exhibits took place, as far as it 
was cairicd out, m ihe sdr me di7ection as the foimcr shifinig, 
but not to the same extent It was obviously a much latci 
development, due to similar causes, whatever they may hav<' 
been The old theoiy, that the impeifect Old High Goiinan 
shifting took place ^tmuUaneoudy with the moic coniiileto 
shifting seen m Low Geiman, is no longer tenable, and it is 
not easy to see how it aioso, e\cept fiom an cxaggtiatcd 
idea of the value of the Old High Geiman foims It is nol 
only inexplicable, but can be dispiovcd Yet even in its old 
and impcrtect foim, the statement known as Gumm's Law, 
IS of the highest value, and has been the real basis of all 
latei impiovemcnts and discoveues We must rcmomlxT 
that the great object of applying it is to enable us to (lete<*t 
the cognation or sisterly relationship of words We sec, for 
example, that the Lat /rater can very well be the same word 
as the E brother ^ because, although it looks unlike it at fust 
sight, It really corresponds to it, letter for letter, all the way 
through The Lat /answers to the symbol BI I, which shifts 
regularly into E b. The Lat a is long, answering to Teu- 
tonic long 0 , Goth long i e the A,S. d in briior. The 
symbol T (Lat i) shifts regulaily to A. S ):>, afterwards 
weakened to % E th Lastly, the sufBx -ter is found in a 
varying form -/or at a very early period , and the common 
Aryan suffix -tfr becomes --ter m Latin, and -3ifr, 
in A S There is not only an enormous gam m detecting 
these real equalities which are concealed under apparent dlf* 
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ferences, but we also get nd of the absurdity of dtTiznfignzXwQ 
English woids fiom Latin 01 Gieek, and w^e at once put 
them on their tiue level as being equally fiom the same 
ultimate Aiyan type 

§ 93 The Aryan type simpler form of O-rimm's 
Xiaw re-stated We must pause for a moment, to con- 
sider what this Aryan type was like In tiying to gam an 
idea of the Ai^an type 01 oiigmal form ot each woid, 'we 
need not consider the Old High German, which may well 
be, and in fact was, a meie development fiom an aichaic 
Teutonic type which exhibited only Low Geiman chaiac- 
tenstics We then have to considei whethei the ‘ classical ' 
or the Low German consonants approach moie neaily to 
those of the paient speech Foi it is obvious that a 
word like brother vcia.y have oiiginated m two ways, either 
the original type was Teutonic, viz brother, and the 
classical type bhrXter was developed from it , or the case 
was reveised In the former case, the Aryan type resembled 
BROTHER, in the latter case, it resembled BHRjilTER The 
lattei theory is the one universally adopted ^ Perhaps the 
decision in this direction was at fiist due to an innate respect 
foi such languages as Greek and Latin, and, m particular, to 
the notion that Sansknt is the language which appioaches 
most neaily to the Aiyan type, though this position may be 
more fairly claimed, in many lespects, for Greek But 
the decision really rests upon other giounds, viz that the 
‘classical' languages are far more numerous and more 
divergent than the Teutonic languages , and it is far 
easier to suppose that the shifting took place with respect 
to a single group which was spread over a small area, 
than with respect to all the other groups of the whole 
family It is fiom such consxdeiations that we may more 
safely accept the guidance of the ‘classical' than of the 

^ There is yet a third theory, which maybe the true one, viz that the 
oldest form was brXter , but I shall not here discuss it 

von I 1 
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Low German types m estimating the forms of the oiiginal 
Aryan parent speech It may therefoie be safely assumed 
that the ‘ classical ’ type is also the Aiyan type, oi comes 
most near it, and that the Low German or Teutonic^ types 
are formed, by a tolerably regular shifting, not leally liom 
the ‘classical’ type, but fiom the oiiginal Aiyan which the 
lattei exactly, oi nearly, represents All that is now needed, 
is to read ‘ Aryan ’ in place of ‘ Classical languages ’ m § 86 , 
and we may also, if we please, substitute ‘ Teutonic ’ foi ‘ Lou 
German’ without any fear of error, mciely icnienibeiing 
that the High German foims can be obtained fiom the 
general Teutonic forms whenever they aie wanted We can 
then state the Law thus, neaily as in § 91, with respect to 
the dental letters, and it will be shewn hcieaftei to be 
equally tiue (with necessary modifications) for the labial 
and guttuial senes 

Wnte down the symbols DH, D, T, TH in suc- 
cession Zt IS found that tho Aryan sound corre- 
sponding to each of these symbols (except tho last), 
IS shifted, in cognate Teutomc words, to the sound 
corresponding to the symbol which next succeeds it. 
This IS the law of consonantal shifting, as regards the Ictteis 
in the dental series 

The extension of the Law to tlie labial and guttuial senes 
of consonants will be considered in the next C’haplei 

* Henceforth, I asgnme the Low German type to be ickntital with the 
Tentunic , and rcga>d the 0 11, German at a development from it 
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§ 84 In oidei to ticat the facts coiiectly, it will be neces- 
saiy to consider the dental^ the labial, and the giiiiural sets 
of letters sepal ately, and to take them, foi the present, in 
this ordei At the end of the last Chapter we obtained the 
following statement, which may conveniently be here repeated 
Write down the symbols DH, B, T, TH, in succession 
It is found that the Aryan sound corresponding to 
each of these symbols (except the last), is shifted, in 
cognate Teutozuc words, to the sound corresponding 
to the symbol which next succeeds it Teutonic is 
here used in the sense of original Teutomc, to the exclusion 
of High Geiman foims ^ I now propose to look at this Law 
a little moie closely, explaming the varying values (if any) 
of the symbols, giving numerous examples, and noting ex- 
ceptions 

§ 95 Aryan Dentals The Aiyan Dental Sounds are 
DH, D, T It is heie most convenient to consider them in 
the Older D, T, DH , and I shall accordingly do so 

D The Skt i is a stable sound , so also is the Gk 8 
In Latm, d is common, but occasionally D appears as I 
Thus laertma, a tear, was once dacrima, according to Festus, 
and IS cognate with Gk Unpv, E tear, lingua, a tongue, was 

* As to the luonginal chaxacter of the Old High German second 
consonantal shilling, see Chapter IX, $ 133 
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once di7jgua^ and is cognate with E iofigue , to smell, 

IS allied to od-^or^ smelP 

T The Skt /is sometimes aspiiated aftei 9, and appeals 
as ih, as in sthag, to covei, Gk o-rey-etv, ^ihd, to stand, Lat 
sid--re 

The Gk t is stable , so is Lat / (usually) 

DH The Skt has dh If a veibal root begins ^Mth dh 
and ends with anothei aspiiated letter, both of these letteis 
appear m the simple, not in the aspirated foim Thus the 
Skt dth^ to smeai, stands for '^dhigh We find other occa- 
sional instances in which Skt dh appeals as as in dveha^ 
a door, put for '^dhvm a , cf Gk Bvpa 

The Gk dh is B But Gk allo'ws of only out aspnate m 
a sellable , hence we find for "^Bpixos 

The Latin dh appeals initially as f, but medially as ^/oi h 
Thus Gk Bvpay a dooi, is allied to Lat pi /oi-es, doois, the 
cognate E woid being door Gk L nd^ is in 

Lat tuber (for "^rtidhet) Gk o^^ap, E udder in f/al uhei 
(for *udher), whilst E widow, L mdua, answers to Skt 
vtdhdva 

The Ar>an DII legularly appears as dm Slavonic, Lithu- 
anian, and O Irish, as m Russ dvere, O Insh dorus, a dooi, 
Lith dhrys, pi doors * , cf Gk Bvpa 

§ 00 Tfutonic Dentals T (Aryan D) , Gothic / (regu- 
larly) , and so in A S , Icel , Swed , Dutch , but m Danish 
it IS weakened (when final) to d, as m fod, foot 

TH (Aryan T) appears as ih in Gothic * ; written J> oi $ m 

1 I do not give all the values of these Aryan symbols, but only those 
necessaiy for the present purpose, thus a d may appear in as r, 

but not in words cognate with English Eor fuller particulars, sec Iwati 
Muller, Handbuch der Klassischen Altertums-Wisscnbchafi;, Baud IX , 
Nordlingcn, 1885 

• This change is practically a shifting, and gives the same result 
But It differs In this respect, vir that the Slavonic (and other) races 
were content to confuse Aryan DII with Aryan D The Teutonic races 
were not contented to do so, but distinguished their real D fiom T, 

* German editors often wnte p for Goth. M 
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A S The Icel initial fi is sounded as th in thin^ but the 
medial d as ih m tJmtc In Danish and S\\edish the initial ih 
(J) IS sounded as /, and the medial /A (d) as owing to 
a difficulty in pionouncing th at all, foi a similai leason, 
Dutch mvaiiably substitutes cf E thee with Dan and 
Swed he^ Du dne^ and E hrothtf with Icel htddir, Swed 
and Dan hodu ^ Du hoedet When the Aiyan T appeals 
(contiary to the lulc) as Goth d^ this phenomenon can be 
accounted foi by Veinei's Law, see Chap IX Foi ex- 
ample, Lat y5fl'/t/=Goth hothaf,'R 3; regularly, but 
on the othei hand, Lat patet =Goth /izdar {not ^fathar\ A S 
fudu (not ^fader), M E fadet^ the foim /aiJm being modem 
An Arjan ST lemains st in Teutonic, unless the s is lost, 
when the T may shift to th 

D (Aiyan DH) appeals as Gothic, &c , d^ legulail} 

§ 97 Numerous examples of English woids which aie 
cognate with woids m other Aiyan languages aie given 
further on In giving these it is convenient to / everse the order 
above, i e to give the English words before the others, so 
that instead of saving that the Aryan D becomes a Teutonic 
T, we say that the Tout T answeis to an Aiyan D, which 
IS of couise the same thing It is onl}' a question of con- 
venience Similaily Tcut TH answeis to Aryan T, and 
Teut D to Ai>an DH Taking > as the symbol for 
^becomes' or * passes into,’ and < as the s 3 anbol for * lesults 
fiom,’ we see that the senes DH>D>T>TH is the same 
as D < DH , T < D , TH < T And again, these three com- 
parisons may be taken in the older T<D, TH<T, 
D<DH , without at all altenng the Law 

§ 08 The Iiabial Series If Grimm’s Law be equally 
true for the labial senes, it will take the following form. 
Wnte down the senes of symbols BH, B, P, PH (P) 
Then the Aryan sound corresponding to each of these 
symbols (except the last), is shifted, in cognate Ten* 
tome words, to the sound oorrespondmg to the symbol 
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which next succeeds it This is true, with a ceitain 
lestriction, viz that there aie no very cleai examples of the 
second of the three changes, viz of Aiyan B answeimg to 
Teut P The comparison of E hemp \Mth Gk Kuwa^is 
IS not wholly to the point, as the E woid is only a vciy 
early borrowed word , neither is the Gk Kdvua^is an original 
Greek word, being itself boiiowcd fiom the East The 
great difficulty, accordingly, is to know with what we aic 
to compaie the Teut P, a problem of which 1 know no 
satisfactoiy solution It is ceitain that a gicat number of 
woids beginning with P in the Teutonic languages are 
merely borrowed from Latin or Gieek, thus K M E 
pu/, A S pyf (for "^pufi) IS meiely bon owed fiom the Lat 
puteus y and the laige numbci of words m modem English 
beginning with this letter is m a great measure due to the 
very free use of the Lat prefixes, post-^pt pnkr-, pro-^ 
and the Greek prefixes, pan-^pat a , pen-^ po/y-y pf Some 

have even denied that there are any Teut wouls beginning 
with p^ but a list of ovei roo words has boon given of 
woids beginning with />, which cannot be proved to b(‘ 
non-Teutonic * Besides, it is certain that final / is a sufli- 
ciently common letter m Teutonic, as m K keap^ htp^ hope, 
hop, and the Icel happ, chance, whence our hap^ One view 
that might be held concerning the final Teut p is that, m 
some cases, it remained unshtfted, thus Curtius compaics IC 
leap, Goth hlaupan, with Gk Kpam^vdi, swift , E Up, lap, with 
Gk to lap , E shape with Gk crKaTr^THv, to dig , and 

It IS extremely difficult to see how E up can be entirely 
severed from E over, Skt upart As this is a difficult point, 
I leave the supposed shifting of Aryan B to Teut* P without 
further discussion, and pass on the shiftings that still remain, 
VIZ. of Aryan P to Teut PH (F), and of Aryan BH to 
Teut B These are real and regular, as will appear* 


* I have lo«t the reference to this article. See, however, p* 137 
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§ 99 Aryan Iiabials 

B (mentioned above) is the Skt 3 , Gk / 3 , Lat 6 

P IS the Skt py Gk TTy Lat , Slav , and Lithuan p ^ The 
Skt p may become ph after s, and even in Gk o-tt may be- 
come 

BH IS the Skt bhy Gk <j) The Skt Ih may become 
when another aspiiate follows, as in handh (for '^bhandJi)y 
E bind In Latin it occuis as f initially, as in fer~iey 
Gk ^€p-€LVy Skt hhary to beai, E htar y and as h medially, as 
m am-bOy both=Gk It is woith adding that the Latin 

initial f sometimes appears as hy so that the Old Lat foi - 
dtiwiy barley, is usually hordeuniy 01 even ofdeumj the h being 
lost 

§ 100, Teutonic Labials 

The Teut B is always b in Gothic , but appears as (final) 
ym A S See below, § 122 

The Teut P is always p m Gothic, &c An Aryan SP 
remains as spy the p being unshifted, unless j is lost, when 
the P may become 

The Teut PH is regularly repiesented by f in the Teu- 
tonic languages But there are cases in which the f may 
pass into by these exceptions can be explained by Verner’s 
Law, foi which see Chapter IX Numerous examples are 
given further on, wheie, for convenience, I take the E foims 
fiist The series BH>B>P>PH(=F) is the same as 
B<BH, P<B, F<P, 01, in anothei order, as P<B, 
F<P, B<Bn 

§ 101 The G-uttural Senes If Grimm's Law be 
equally true foi this series also, it will take the following 
form Wnte down the senes of symbols GH, G, K, 

^ Latin has two remarkable exceptions, in which p has been turned 
into c or qu, viz coqmrsy to cook, put for *poquere (cf iSkt pac/iy to cook)* 
and qumque, five, put for ^ptnque (cf Skt paHchan^ five) Here the 
initial letters have been affected hy the following qu The O Irish 
mitial^ disappears, as m O Irish <frc, a pig, Lat ponusy O Irish 
$asc, a fish, Lat ptsets 
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KH(H) Then the Aryan sound corresponding to 
each of these symbols (except the last), is shifted, 
in cognate Teutonic words, to the sound cor- 
responding to the symbol which next follows it 
There are, undoubtedly, many cases in which this Law 
holds, but, unfortunately, theie is an initial difticulty in 
determining the Aiyan values of GH, G, and K, which 
greatly interferes with the simplicity of it An English k oi 
hard c ought to answei to Aijan G, as it clcaily does when 
we compare E hin with Gk yA-oj, by the same luie, we 
might expect that the Gk foi coii) is yoO^, but the actual 
woid found is This suggests that theic is some initial 

difference between the values of the Aiyan G (=Gk y) and 
G (=:Gk jS) Theie aie also reasons foi supposing that 
the Aiyan K and GH had each two values , and these facts 
aie now geneially admitted As Mr Whaiton icmaiks, at 
p IX of his Etyma Gnnca, *the Ufsp>ache [paient or Aryan 
speech] distinguished Iv \ gv^ ghv (Lithuanian g^ g^ Skt k 
or chj g or gh) from g, gh (Lithuanian as, ;S, Slavonic 
s, B, z, Zend z, z, Skt f,j, ^), Greek piopeily iqirescnts 
the foimer by tt, but sometimes instead by k, y, winch 
in other cases stand for onginal g^ gh ' This important 
distinction deseives to be considered somewhat more fully 

§ 102 Palatal and Velar Sounds It appears that 
there were two varieties of the Aryan G, called the ' palatal ’ 
and * velar ' respectively The formei may be considered as 
resembling the English g^ with a tendency to become palatal , 
the latter is a labialized g, ^ The vocal organs may be shifted 
to form a vowel,' says Mr Sayce*, ‘while they arc still in 
the act of forming the consonant Hence arise moutlU and 
labialized letters If the front part of the tongue be raised 
and the lips opened while a consonant is being uttered, a 

^ By ko, ghv are meant kw, gw, ghw The frequent use of v for 
w 19 4 ue to German writers, and is nothing less than a nuisance 

* Introduotioii to the Science of Language, i 397 
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palatalized or momlM letter is the result of which the Italian 
gl and gn, the Spanish ll and or the Poituguese Ih and 
nh aie examples^ Ceitam consonants are incapable of 
being mouilU ^ gutturals, for instance, in whose foimation 
the back pait of the tongue plays so piominent a part, can 
only be so by becoming palatals Labialized sounds aie 
those in v/hich the lips aie lounded while the pionunciation 
of a consonant is in piocess Labials and guttuialb shew 
the same fondness foi this labialization, or rounding,*' that 
the palatals and dentals do for mouillation , and a com- 
parison of the deiived languages pioves that the primitive 
Aiyaii speech must have possessed a row^ of labialized or 
velar" gutturals — kw^ gw^ ghtv — of which the Latin qu and 
oui own^ze/, qu [and %v]%\ aie descendants Theie is nothing 
to show that these velar gutturals were evei developed out of 
the simple guttuials, so far back as we can go m the history 
of Indo-European speech the two classes of guttuials exist 
side by side, and the groups of words containing them 
remain unallicd and unmixed' I shall denote the Aryan 
palatal K by K, and the velar K by Q, where Q denotes 
a >^-sound that is prepaied to receive a following?/ Similarly 
I shall denote the palatal G by G, and the velar G b> Gw, 
w'heie the w is added in smaller type to shew that the G is 
prepaied to be followed by it We shall now see how 
remarkably these sounds aie distinguished in some of the 
deiived languages, including Sanskrit and Lithuanian, and 
occasionally, but not always, Greek 

§ 108 Aryan Or (palatal) This corresponds to Skt y, 
Lithuanian ;5, Slavonic z , m Gk it always remains y, and in 
Latin g It shifts to Teut K, in accordance with Gnmm's 
Law Thus Skt jdnu, Gk yoVv, Lat genu^ is the Goth Aum, 
E Anee, The Skt, jnd, to know, Gk yt-yi'(£*-(r/c£n^, Lat 
(g)no^scere, Luhuan iStnofi, Russ zna-te^ is E know 


1 These sounds resemble the E Ih m mtlhon and ni m mtmon 
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Aryan Gw (velar) This is more difBcult, as it exhibits 
two varieties, which may be maiked as {a) and (<5) In the 
first, the Gk y remains unchanged , in the second, it appeals 
as iS 

(a) This coriesponds to Skt j oi Lithuanian g^ Gk y, 
Lat g It shifts to Teut K, as befoie Thus Skt jafias^ 
Lith gamaSi Gk yevos, Lat genus, is E hn Skt yugam, Gk 
fvydv, Lith jungas, Lat tugum, is E yoke We may notice 
that it IS chiefly distinguished from the palatal G by the 
Lithuanian use of g instead of ^ 

(^) This corresponds to Skt j oi g, Lith g, Gk jS, Lat 
h, V It shifts to Teut K, followed by u or iv , we often find 
qu in English Thus Skt go, Gk Lat bos, Lettish 

g'&wis, is the A S E cozv The Skt J^v, to live, is allied 
to Gk /3/off, life, and to Lat mu-us {j=s.^gmtMis), living, 
Lithuan gywas, Old Slavonic (Russ jwoi), living, 

also to Goth kwi-us (y=^'^kwiw-ni), stem kwiwo, living, and 
to A. S cwt-c, E qut-ck, living The A S iwfc also took 
the (later) form cue (with u for wi), hence the piov. E 
couch-grass, other'vvise called qmi<h-gtas^, qmck-g7ass, \ e 
live grass, a term applied to a weed (Trihcio?i which 

It is veiy difficult to eradicate 

§ 104 Aryan K (palatal) This icmains as k in Greek, 
and c (sounded as k) in Latin , but in Skt it usually appears 
as ^ (i e a sound that has been changed from k to s), and m 
Lithuanian as sz> In Teutonic it shifts to GH, lepresented 
in Gothic, &c, by a stiongly aspirated h, except m cases 
where the h is changed to g in consequence of Verner's 
Law, for which see Chap IX. Thus E hund-red^ A S 
hund, IS Aiyan kento ^ Skt ^ata, Gk e-«ar<5i/, Lith szm/as, 
Old Slav szi^o (Russ sfo), O Irish cit (Irish cead), Welsh 
cant 

Aryan Q (velar) had, from the beginning, a tendency to 

^ More stnctly kmio, where the M is vocal , the accent being on the 
latter syllable 
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a parasitic w following it Theie aie two cases (a) wheie 
the tendency is lost in some of the languages, so that the 
Q remains as k in Skt and Lithuanian, and {b) wheie Skt 
has ch^ Lat has qu^ and Gk either retains /c, or has tt (befoie 
o) 01 T (befoie £, e) With the lattei case we may rank the 
examples in which Skt alone has ch, but all the other 
languages have k The Aiyan Q shifts regulaily to Teut 
KHw, 1 e JiW, E wh 01 h (or even /) Examples of (a) 
aie Aryan qo or qi, who , Skt kas, Lith las, Gk TtV, Lat 
qui (foi '^quoi\ quts , Goth Muas, A S kwd, E w/io Also 
Aiyan wlqos,^ a w'olf, Skt vikas, Gk (for f\vKos), Lat 
li/pus (foi ^zvluquus), Lith wilkas^ Russ voW , in this case the 
Goth hw IS leplaced byj^ conespondmg by Grimm's Law to 
the Lat /, thus giving Goth wulfs and E tvolf Examples 
of (p) are Aiyan qetwar, foui , Skt chaivar^ Gk rerrapes, 
•k€<r(rap€9j Lat qua/uor, O Irish ceihir^ Lith kituri^ Russ chet'^ 
verOy Welsh pedwar ^ Goth fidwor^ A S fiower^ E four 
The Skt has the root mck^ to shine, corresponding to Aryan 
REUQ ® , but other languages keep the as in Gk XevKbg^ white, 
Lat iiic-e? e, to shine , this k becomes Goth h regularly , 
hence Goth, liuh’-is^ A S lioh-i, E ligh-t (where -/ is suSixed) 
In this case the Skt alone has preserved a trace of q , in all 
the othei languages it is k 

§ 105 Aryan GH (palatal) This is represented in Skt 
by in Gk by x j m Latin it is h or /“initially, and h (which 
often diops out) medially, or g (after a consonant) The 
Lith IS ^ By legulai shifting, it becomes G in Teutonic 
Examples Gk winter, answers to Lat hiems, Skt 

harasa^ swan, answeis to Gk xh^> goose, Lat anser (for 
"^kanser), Lith iSdsts, Russ gus\ A S gds^ E goose Gk 
X0X17, gall, IS Lat fel^ E gall Skt agha^ sin, is allied to 
Gk anguish, Lat ang-or ^ and to Goth agts^ fear, 

* The L IS vocalic, becoming vocal r in Sansknt 

* See Root No 31 1 m List of Aryan Roots, in my Etym Diet 
P 741 
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Icel agZy hence the mod E awe^ a word of Scandinavian 
ongin 

Aryan G-Hw (velar) This is lepresented by Skt gh 
oi Gk X (occasionally 6^ (p), and Lith g Latin ib vciy 
vaiiable, shewing^, y initially, znd gti, v medially Thus 
Lat grains is allied to Gk I rejoice, Lat hos/is, a 

stranger, enemy, is allied to A S gessi^ sti anger, E 
Lat ybrmus, waim, to Skt gkar??ia^ warmth Lat azigu/s, 
a snake, is allied to Lithuan atzgis^ Gk ex«, Skt a/zi, a 
snake Lat. ieu-zs, light, is for lehius^ Gk e-Xax^ff, and 
heu-iSy shoit, for * d^e^u-zs, Gk ^pax-^vs The Teutonic 
shifts, regulaily, to G 

§ 1O0* Gnmm’s Law • Guttural Senes It follows 
from the above explanation that the guttuial senes G, K, GII, 
really splits into a double set, viz G, K, GH (palatal), and 
Gw, Q, GHw (velar) Hence the Law in § loi above, which 
IS tiue if G, K, GH are palatal, lequires to be supplemented 
by the following 

Write down ttie following senes of velar letters, 
VIZ GHw, Gw, Q, KHw(= Hw) ; then the Aryan 
sound corresponding to each of these symbols (except 
the last) IS shifted, in cognate Teutonic words, to the 
sound corresponding to the symbol which next 
succeeds it. Numerous examples are given below, where 
the E forms come first The Guttural Senes has the double 
set of formulie K<G, H<K, G<GH, and Q<Gw, 
Hw<Q, Gw<GHw 

§ 107 In the above statements, only the chief pccu- 
hanties of particular languages have been noticed, the 
various consonants are often affected by their peculiar posi- 
tion m the word or by the neighbounng vowels; for 
such vanations, books on classical philology must be con- 
sulted. I believe, however, that I have said enough to 
enable me to give a table of ‘Regular Substitution of 
Sotmds/ oimilar to that which Curtms gives m hia Greek 
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Etymology, ti by Wilkins and England, i 158, see also 
Rh>s, Lectuies on Welsh Philology, 2nd ed , p 14 Now 
that we have gone thiough the whole senes, we need no 
longer considei the dental senes first, but can take them 
in the usual philological ordei, viz (i) gutturals, (2) dentals, 
(3) labials 

Table of Regular Substitution of Consonants 

In the following table, the Aijan symbols are on the 
lefi^ and the Teutonic on the extieme light By companng 
these, the shifting of the consonantal sound is at once per- 
ceived Only the mual coiiesponding values of the con- 
sonants aie given, it is impossible to include evei> case 


Aryan 

Skt 

Gk 

Lnt 





H 

Tcut 

G 

J 

7 

g 


ti 

S 

k 

c 

A' 

K 

f 

K 

c 

ss 

s 

6, ch 

hlg\ 



GH 

h 

\ 


if 

s 

S 

s 

g 

G 

Gtj 


y ,0 



s.s 

b 

kw^ k 

auy ( 


Q 

GHw 

k, ik 
g!i, h 

IT, r,K 

X, <l>, s 

qn, c, V 
\S>hf\ 
1 (■?■»,»)] 

1 

k 

a 

c, ch 

h 

htUf h 

g 

hw^ h 

g 

\KHu 

\UIw) 

Gw {G) 

D 

d 

s 

dj 

d 

d 

d 

t 

t 

T 

T 

t 

T 

t 

t 

t 

t, th 

th [d] 

hh[d} 

TIT 

DJI 

, dh 

0 

U id. h) 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

D 

B 

b 

& 

b 

b 

b 




P? 

P 

P 

K 

P 

P 

P 


/M 

f[b] 

[PNiF, 

L 

BII 

hh 

<P 

\f. h (b) 

b 

h 

b (w) 

b 

b 

B 


In this table, the Latin sounds within a parenthesis only occur medially 
The Goth and A S sounds within square brackets and \anations due to 
Vemer’s taw 
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It remains to gi\e examples of the above-named coire- 
spondences of consonantal sounds These I shall take in 
the order of the table, but beginning with English, i e with 
the nght-hand column 

§ 108 . Teut K (Goth A S haid c) < Aryan G (Skt 
Gk 7, Lat Lith O Slav, O Ir g) See § 103 
The symbol k is not much used in A S , which commonly 
uses c , nevertheless, it appeals occasionally even in MSS 
written before the Conquest In the latter part of the A S 
Chronicle it appears frequently, and fiom about 1150 to the 
piesent day is used befoie e and z, because c might othci- 
wise be supposed to have the sound of s, also befoie 
where it is new silent, though originally sounded The 
order of words follows that in Pick’s Woiteibuch, 111 38 
Initially E lan^ A S cynn, Goth kum (stem kun-ja) 
Teut KUN-YO®, a tube (formed by ^gradation’ fiom the Teut 
root ken), cf Lat gen’-mSf tn-gm^^zum (whence K qcmuSf 
mgcmous\ Lat gen-us^ race, Gk yeV-op, Skt jan^ to beget, 
geneiate Root gen, to beget 

E kng, A S cyn-mg^ lit belonging to the kin, 01 one 
of (loyal) rage , a derivative of km (above) 

E can^ now a present tense, but really an old past tense 
of A. S cunnan^ tp know , from the Aryan root gen, to know% 
which is usually altered to gno, as in Gk Skt j>id^ 

to know , see account of E know below 

E ken^ to know, formerly ‘ to make to know,' causal de- 
rivative of can 

E know^ A S endwan, Russ zna-ie^ to know, Lat tw-^scerc, 
old form gno-scere, Gk yt-ypw-o-Arftp, Skt jM^ to know; 
Aiyan root gno, from an older gen (cf E can) 

^ The Goth j is sounded os E ^ 

® Teut types, printed in capitals, are all theorehiat^ but are useful for 
shewing the nght form So also the Aryan types, also printed m capitals, 
are likewise theoretical They are given in hick*s Worterbuch , but the 
vocalism, as there given, needs refoizn, and I do not know that I have 
always set it right 
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E comb, A S camb, a toothed mstiumcnt, allied to Skt 
jamhha, teeth, jaw, Gk ja\\, y6p.<i>05, a peg 

E and AS cofn, Russ zun^o, coin, Lat gfafi-tm 
E Cfa7te, A S cran, Welsh gar an, Gk yepav^os, a crane, 
Lithuan gafn-j^s"^, a stoik, gerwe, a ciane, Lat g7U-s , named 
from the cry Cf Gk yrjp-veiv, to cry out And see below 
E C7 0 W, A S cfdw-a?i, to crow as a cock Cf Lat grus 
(above) 

E carve, A S cto^f-an, Gk ypd(j>-€tv, to scratch, write 
E co/d, adj , A S ctald, Goth lalds, allied to cool, A S 
c6l, Lat gd-id-us, cold, fiost 

E Jz7tead, A S cited-an, G h7et~c77, Russ gnct-ate, g7te-sh, to 
press, squeeze 

E knife, A S cnif, fiom the veib to mp (for kmp\ to 
pinch, bite (hence, cut), Du hnjp-en, to pinch, Lithuan 
znypdi, to bite (as a goose), to pinch, as a crab, also 
Lithuan gnybdi, to nip 

E k7tot, A S cnoita , Swed hnut (whence the Russ 
knute, a >^hip, written kiioui m E, was boi rowed), Lat 
7idd’’tis (for *g7iodm, like nohcete for gnoscere) 

E k72cc, A S C 77 / 0 W, Goth kinu, Lat ge7iu, Gk yopv, Skt 
jd72u, knee 

E cleave, to split, A S cUof-an, G kheb-en. Tent base 
L-iEUB (Kluge), Gk yXxxp-uv, to hollow out, engiave, Lat 
glub-ere, to peel 

§ 109 As the Scandinavian languages are closely allied 
to English, we natuially find that woids of Scandmavian 
origin can be classed with English as regards their initial 
letters Thus E cast, Icel and Swed kast-a, Dan kast-e, 
orig to throw up into a heap (cf E cast up a mound), from 
Icel kos, a pile, heap, is alhed to Lat ger-ere, to carry, bung, 

^ 1 suppose that g appears instead of I m Lithuanian because the 
word is imitative Imitative words frequently shew exceptional forms 
* < Als far as catal, the lang symmyiris day, Had in thar pastur eyt 
and knyp away’ (1513) G DOUGLAS, Prol to xii bk of Virgil, 
1 94 
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whence Lat ag-^ger, a mound, a heap bi ought together 
Ger’-e^e = ges-e?e, as shewn by the pt t ^cs-si, supine 
ges-fum 

§ 110 K > CH Examples in which the A S ^ 
(before e oi z) becomes E ch 

E cheWy A S clow-an^ G kau-en , Russ jev-^ak^ O Slav 
to chew 

E ckin^ A S an^ Icel kinn^ G Kimt^ Lat gen-a^ check, 
Gk yeVvff, chin, jaw 

E choose^ A S clo^-an^ Goth hzts-an , Gk yet^-o/um, I 
taste, Lat gus-ius^ taste, Skt jtish (foi 
relish 

§ 111 Einal K, In aU the above examples the Tent 
K occurs at the beginning of the words It will be usdul to 
add examples in which it occurs at, oi ncai, thc^;/^/ oi woids 
As before, I give only sekeied examples, and I find myself 
compelled to give them as biiefly as possible Fullci 
paiticulars can fiequently be obtained by l(')oking out the 
words in my Etymological Dictionaiy , on which account, it 
IS not necessary to give all the cognate words, nor full 
details The order of the examples is the same as that m 
Pick's Worterbuch 

Medially and Finally E eke^ to augment, A S dac-an^ 
Goth auk-an, Lithuan aug-k, to grow, Lat aug-ere, to 
increase. 

The mod E / is A S to, Goth zk , Lat eg-o, Gk cy-w, 
but the Skt is akam (as if foi * agkam) 

E rook (bird), A* S krdc, i e ' croaker ' , Goth kruk-jan^ 
to crow as a cock , Gk /epatry-^, a screaming S cf Skt, krug, 
to cry out 

E ihaich^ s , A S }>cec , Lat ieg-ere^ to cover, Gk. crr«y-f «#, 
Skt sihag The Aryan roots teg and stfg, to cover, are 
merely vauant forms 

* Here sound-shifting occurs tivice^ both at the beginning and the end 
of the word; so also m (hoick, think, 8cc 
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E think, A S J>enc-an, from pane, a thought , O, Lat 
iong-ete, to think 

E thick, O Irish tig-e, lush tigh-e, thickness, fatness 
E hake, A S bac~an, pt t h 6 c , cf Gk eiv, to roast 
E beech, derived from A S b 6 c, beech , Lat f^-us, Gk 

E break, brec-an, "pi t bicBc, Lat fra{ii)g-ere, p\ t 
freg’t 

E black, A S hlcec, 01 ig blackened by fire, Lat flag-7are 
to bum , Gk to scorch 

E bleak, pale, A S bide, fiom bUc-an, to shine , prob 
allied to Gk (ftKly-eip , cf Lith bllzg^eti, to shine 

E much^, M E muche, allied to M E muckel, mzchel, A S 
mtc-el ; Gk ixty-as, great, ftcy-dX-i;, fem , great 

E milk, s , G melk-en, to milk, v , O lush melg, milk , 
Gk Lat mulg~ere, to imlk 

E rich, A S r(c-e, powerful , Lat reg^ere, to rule , Skt 
rq/^a, a king We use rq/ah m E Here also belongs E 
right, A S riht (for reel) , cf Lat rec-tus (for *reg-tus) 

E zvake, A S wac^-an , Lat ueg^ere, to arouse , uig^il, 
wakeful 

E winkle, a shell-fish, winch, a crank , Lithuan wing-e, a 
bend 

E WOf k, weorc, S , Gk ?py-oy (for * fepy-ov) ^ 

E wreak, A S W 7 ec-an, 01 ig to dnve, urge, impel, Lat 
urg-ere ( = * uerg-ere, to urge, Gk etpy^eiv, Ionic ^py-^tv 
= (fepy-fw), to impel, Skt mj (=*verj),to exclude, ong 
to bend , Aryan werg Cf E urge, from the Latin 

E stick, to pierce , O Fiies steka, to pierce , cf, O Sax 
stak, pt t he pieiced, G sUch-en, to pierce, stab, Lat 
zn-stig-are, to pnek forward, Gk arlCeiv (= * arlyjfeiv), to 
pnek, crrLy-fia, a mark made by pricking, E stigma 

^ This IS one of the nnmeroxis instances in which Englibh throws light 
upon Greek Eng sZill preserves the initial %v, which Greek lost at 
least twe ihomand years ago The symbol f (di-gamma) means w 

VOL !• K 
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E strike The A S sMc-an is sometimes used m just the 
same sense as Lat sirz{jt)g^ere^ to pass lightly over the sui - 
face , cf. Lat stng-ihs, a scraper for the skin 

E speak, for * spreak, A S sprec-an (later spec-an ) , Icel 
sprdk-a, to crackle, Lithuan sprag-eh, to crackle, rattle, 
Gk a^dpay-os, a crackling 

E. slack, lax , cf Skt svj, to let flow, let loose 
§ 112 . I have given lather a full list of the changes from 
Aiyan g to Teut k in order to shew the pnnciple clearly 
The following lists are less exhaustive 

Teut KH (Goth, h, g) < Aryan K (Skt g, Gk k, Lat c, 
Lith sz) See § 104 

Initially E heath^, Lat (pti)-cet^um, a pastuie for 
cattle, W coed (=* coef), a wood 

E hsn (sing-er) , cf A S han~a, a cock , Lat can^ere, to 
sing 

[E head, A S hiaf-od is often compared with Lat cap-ni, 
but the Goth form is hauhiih, and the G is Haupt, which 
would require (says Kluge) a Lat * cauput Fick is wrong 
in supposing that the A S /a was shoit, and mistakes the 
Icel form, which was ongmally haufu6'\ 

E heave , Lat cap-ere, to hold (See Kluge, s v hehen ) 

E horn, Lat corn-u, Irish corn, horn From the same 
ultimate root is E har~t, allied to Lat cer’-utes, a hart. 

E hard , Gk Kpar-vs, strong. 

E harvest, A S hcerf-est, Lat carp-ere, to pluck, Gk. mpn- 
6$, fruit 

E. haulm, halm, stalk ; Lat. culm^s, Gk Ka\dp-ij 
E hazel, A S. hcesel, Lat coruUus (for *cosul^us), Welsh 
coll 

E. heme, A S hdm , Lithuan kem-as, a village, and perhaps 
Gk. Kd>p-ri ; see Kluge, s v Hetm 
%,,h^de (skin), A.S l^d, Lat cut-zs, Gk 

^ See Wtyxz* l^kt for fuller particulars, both as regards this and many 
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E hund-^red^ A S hund^ Lat centrum, W cani^ Gk e-icar- 
6 v^ Ski and Zend faia, Lith szimtas^ Russ sio^ Peis sad 

E hearty A S heort-e , Lat cor (stem cordi -) , Gk jcapd-ia, 
Russ serdtscy O Ir crtde 

E A S hring , Lat circus^ Gk icp/K-oy, KipK~os 

E lean, v (for * hlean)^ A S khman , Lat, chnare^ Gk 
kKLv^€lv 

E loud (for * hloud)^ A S, hind ^ Lat. zn-dui-us^ famous, 
Gk #cXur-<Jff, famous 

Finally or Medially E. etghi^ A S eah-ia^ Goth ah- 
iau ^ Lat oc-'io^ Gk 3 ic-r<& 

E ien^ Goth iaih-uiij Lat dec^em^ Gk SeVa, Skt dagan^ 
W deg (:=*dec)y O Irish deac 

E waXi to grow, Goth wahs-jan^ Skt vaksh (for ^wa^s), 
to grow, Gk avi-ai/eivj to increase (Here Gk |=Skt. 

Goth ) 

§113 Teut G (Goth ^)< Aryan GH (Skt Gk 
Lat or, after a consonant, g) See § 105 

Initially E goose, A S g^s, G Gam , Lat answer (for 
* hans-er\ Gk Lith ^kists^ ^amsis , Skt hax£LS-a, a swan 

E gall , Lat fel, Gk 

E guest, Goth gasi-s , Lat hosi-is, stranger, guest, enemy. 

Eng y The initial E g also appears as y (for A S ^ 
when followed by e) 

E yearn, A S gym-an, v, from geotn, adj desirous, G 
be-gehr en, to long for , Gk Skt hary, to de- 

sire 

E yard, A S geard, a court , Lat hori-us, Gk > 

O lush gort, a garden 

E yellow, A S geolu (acc geolwe), Lat helu-us, light 
yellow , Gk xf^n^ young verdure of trees , cf Russ zelenutt, 
green, 

E, ycewn, A S gdn-tan^ afterwards weakened to M E 
\dnten^ as if for A S ^gedn’-tan , Gk to gape Cf, 

Gk xd-off, yawnmg gulf, E cAaos , Lat At^are, to gape 

K 2 
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E yesier-dqy^ A S geosira (yester-) , Lat hesiet -nus^ be- 
longing to yesterday , cf Skt Ayas, yesteid2iy 

Finally AND Medially lost in Mod E , oi represented hyw 
E awe^ a word of Scand oiigm, Icel ag-i, fear, Gk 
Sx-off, pain, anxiety, Skt agh-a^ sin 

E main, strength, A S mcBg-en , Gk means , Skt 

mah (for * magk\ to honour (magnify) 

E /zi?, A S hcg-an, pt t Icpg , Gk a bed, Russ 

lej-ate^ O Slav le^-ahy to he 

E wain, A S wcsg-en^ cf Lat ueh-efCy Skt vah^ to cairy 
§ 114 Teut Q (Goth hjo^ ^ , A S cw^ c) < Aryan Gw 
(S kt g, j, Gk y, iS, Lat g, v, b, Lith g, Slav g, 2, O Ir b) 
See § 103 

Initially E^^w, A*S ^^^(for *^ze;«?), O lush Lat 
bo^, Gk i3o€ff, Skt go^ Pers gdw^ bullock Hence Pers 
ndgdWf lit blue cow, written nylghau in English, and used as 
the name of a kind of antelope 

E cack-le, v , allied to quack , cf Lith g^g-iky a cuckoo 
(dimm foim) , Russ gog-otalCy to cackle An imitative word, 
and such imitative words often remain unaltcied Cf Lat 
cackmnuSy laughter, whence E cachinnation The E. gaggle 
IS a mere variation Very similar is E /allies and even babble 
All result fiom such repetitions as ka ka^ ga^ ga^ la, la, ba, 
ba, qua, qua Cf ha 1 ha ^ to express laughter 

E calf, A S* cealf, Goth kalb-o, Gk /5/>€<^-os, embryo, 
young, Skt garbha, embryo 

E coal, A S col, G Kohle, Teut base kolo (= kwalo ?) 
Cf ^)iLt^ jvaUa, flaming, jvdl-a, flame, jval, to blaze, jvar, to 
bum 

E come, A S cum~an, Goth kmtm^an, Lat. uen-tre, Gk. 

(for *fiavy€w), to go , Skt. gam, to go 
E queen, A S ewin^, Icel kvdn, a woman, Gk. yvi^-^, 

' In this case, the / m A S ewin is a mutated form of ^ Teut 
long a, Sievers, O E Gram $ 68 Hence qmm answers to a Teut 
type iewXni (Fick, u 39) 
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woman, wife, Skt jan-ty a wife, Peis zan^ a woman, O 
Irish hefty Gaelic bean From Pers zan comes the Hindustani 
zandnay women’s apartments, impoited into English as 
zananay or (less coi redly) zenana From Gael beanshiihy lit 
fairy woman, we have E banshee oi benshee 

E querny a hand-mill, foi gnnding corn, A S eweof ny Icel 
kveruy Goth kwau n-m , Lith gtf n-a, the mill-stone in a 
quern, gif n-oSy pi , a hand-mill , Skt jdr-^aj/ay to grind, from 
jrfy to grow old, to be digested 

E quell is a causal foim, fiom A S cwel-an (pt t €wal)y 
to die, whence also the sb qtiaUniy A S cwealrriy a pestilence, 
and the A S ewaUuy destruction Cf G Qualy torment , 
Lithuan gil-ay torment 

E quick y living, A S cwiCy Icel kvik-r , a shoiter form 
appears in Goth kvoiu-Sy quick, living (stem kzviw-a)y answer- 
ing to Lat mu-us (for *gfau-us)y Lithuan gjitV’^as, Russ 
jtv-oty alive Cf Gk /S/oy, life, Skt jtVy to live 

Medially E nak-edy A S nac-od, Goth nakw-alhsy a 
past participial form Allied to Russ nag-ot, Skt nag-nay 
naked, O lush nock-iy naked 

E yokcy A S gcoc , Lat jug-uniy Gk fuy-rfy , Skt yug-a 
§ 116 Teut Hw (Goth hWy i%, A S kvuy hy E why h ) 
< Aryan Q (Skt ky chy Gk ic, tt, r, Lat quy Cy v, Lith and 
Slav See § 104 

Iniiially. E hew y Lith kow-ay battle, kau-tiy to fight, 
Russ kov-atCy to hammer , cf Lat cu-d-ersy to beat 

E heapy A S Mapy heap, cro'wd, Russ kup-a, heap, 
crowd , Lith kup-Cy heap, crowd , Lith kaup-aSy heap 
E whoy A S hwd , Lat qut, Lith and Skt ka-Sy who 
E, wheeze y A S hwis-an^ Lat quer-t (pp ques-ius)y to 
complain , Skt gvasy to breathe hard 

E whtUy A S hwU y allied to Lat qm^es, rest, cf Gk 
icci-jtuu, I he still, Skt fly to lie still 

Medially E Itghly s , A* S, Uohty Goth huk-aihy brightness , 
Lat lue-ere, to shine, Gk, Xcvic-cJr, white 5 Skt ruchy to shine. 
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§ 116 Tkut Gw, G (Goth g) < Aryan GHw (Skt gh^ 
Gk Xf 4>9 ^9 Lat g, h^f{gUy v)y Lith and Slav g) See §103 
Medially E nail, A S nceg^el^ Russ nog-oie^ Lith 
nag-as , Skt nakh-a (for * nagh^a) 

E stile^ A,S shg-el^ from stzg-an^ to climb, cf Gk 
cTcix^eiv, to go, Skt siigh^ to ascend 

§ 117 Teut T (/) < Aryan T> (Skt d, Gk d, Lat d, t) 
Initially E toothy K S tdd (for */on3l), Goth iunihus , 
Lat acc dmi-em 

E iame , Lat dom-are, Gk da/z-av, Skt dam, to tame 
E timber, Goth tim-r-jan^ to build , cf Gk d/ft-ctp, to 
build 

E tear^ s, Goth, iagr ^ Lat. laatrna, O Lat dacrtma^ 
Gk hcLKpV 

E tear^ v , Goth ga-iair-^an , Russ dir^-a, a rent , Lithuan 
Gk dep-eti/, to flay , Pers dai 4dan, to tear. 

E ee, Goth iriu , Gk. dpv-s, O Irish dair, Welsh def w, 
oak, Russ dreo-o, tree 

E town, A,S iHn, an enclosure, O Insh ddn, a walled 
town, Welsh din (whence din^-as, a town) 

E tie, tow, V, tug*, cf Lat duc-ere, to draw 
E tongue, Lat hng-ua, O Lat ding-ua 
E ten, Goth taihun, Lat decern, Gk dc/ca, Skt da^an 
E to, prep., Russ do^ O Insh do, to. 

E trea-d, tra-^mp , cf. Gk dpa-vai, Skt drd, to run. 

E two, A S twd , Lat duo, Gk dvo, Russ and Skt dva, 
Irish da 

Finally and Medially E at, Goth at, Lat. ad 
E out, A S dt, Skt ud, up, out 

E eat, Goth it-an, Lat ed-ere, Gk ifd-eiP, Skt. ad, to 
eat 

E. what , Lat quod, quid, Skt kad, what 
IL foot , Lat. acc ped^em,, Gk acc Skt pad 

E fieet^ fioat , Lithuan plud^au, I float 
E. bett^er, Goth. bat*s, good ; Skt bhad-ra, excellent. 
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E hfe^ Lat cleave, pt t to cleave. 

E wai-er j Russ vod-a, Gk Skt ud-an^ water 

E ott-er , Russ vuid-ra, Lithuan wJ-r<2, ottei , Gk {JS-pa, 
watei -snake, whence E I^dra 
E wzi^ weet^ to know, Russ vid-tete^ to see, Lat md-ete^ 
Gk lb-€l,v (for * Ftb-etv), to see , Skt vtd, to know, oiig 
to see E wot = Gk oZ 5 -a 

E Russ sid-iete^ Lat ^ed-ere^ Skt sad^ to sit, Gk 
e^onat (= * crtb-yo-’fiai), I sit 

E swart, daik, black, Goth swart-s , allied to Lat sord-es 
(for * sword-es), dirt, whence sord^id^us, dirty , surd-us, dim- 
coloured Cf E sordid, surd 

E sweet, Lat (= pleasant, Gk ^d^vs 

(= *iTFab-vs), sweet, Skt svdd-u, sweet Cf E suave 
E. sweat, Lat sud-or (= * swzd-or), Gk Ib-p&s (= * <rft8- 
p<off), sweat , Skt svtd, to sweat, sved~a, sweat 

§ 118 Teut TH (Goth ih, rf)= Aryan T (Skt /, Gk r, 
Lat t) See § 96 

Initial E that , Lat (tsytud, Skt tad 
E thatch, A S pcec, s , Lat teg-ere, to cover , Gk reyoe, 
loof, to cover Cf E tegument 

E think , cf O Lat tong-ere, to think 
E thin , Lat ten-uzs, Russ ionkiz, Skt tan~u, thin 
E thun-der , Lat ion-are, to thunder 
E thorn , Russ terne, black-thorn , Polish tarn, thorn 
E thzfst, Irish tart, Skt iarsha, thirst, Gk repar-opat, I 
am dry 

E thole, V to endure (still in use provincially) , Lat tol- 
erare, Gk rX^-vat Cf E tolerate^, 

E thick , O Irish tig-e, thickness, izug, thick 
E thou , Russ tui, Irish iu, Lat tu , Pers tH 
E thorp \ Lithuan irob-a, a dwelling, O Irish treb, a 
settlement, tnbe , G Dor/ 

E. threat-en , Lat trud-ere, to push, urge , Russ, trud-zte, to 
urge to work, vex. 
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E three , Irish, Russ , Skt , in , Lat ires^ Gk rptf « 

Final and Medial* E heath , Lat bu-cit-um^ cow-pasture 
E tooth , Lat acc dent-em^ Welsh dant 
E feath-er , Gk Trir-^ofini, I fly, Skt pat-ra, feather , Lat 
pen-na (for * pet-sna\ a feather, whence E pen 

E murth-er {mur-der), A S mor'S-or^ Goth maurth-r , Lat 
acc mort-em^ death Cf E mortal 
E scathe^ cf Skt kshat-a^ wounded 
§ 119 Teut D (if) < Aryan DH (Skt dh, d^ Gk 6, Lat 
inityj med d^ Lith, Slav, lush d) 

Initial E dare^ Goth da^s^ I dare , Gk Bapa-eiu, to be 
bold, Russ derz-ate, Skt dhrsh, to daie 

E doughy Goth dtg-an^ to knead , Lat Jing-ere, to mould , 
Skt dth (for * dhtgK)^ to smear Cf E feign^ from the 
French 

E daughter , Gk Bvydrrip , Skt duhitar (foi * dhughttar) 

E door , Gk ^vp-a, Skt dvdr^a (foi ^dhvdt-a\ Russ d7m ( , 
O Insh dor-us , Lat Jot -es, pi , doors 
E do ^ Gk rl-Brf-pi, I set, put, place, Skt dhd^ to put 
Hence E doo-m, Gk Bi-pis 

E drone, to hum , Gk Bpnv~os^ a dirge , Skt dhran, to 
sound 

Final and Medial. E udd-^er , Lat ub-er (for "^udh-er), 
Gk olB^ap, Skt adh-an, Hdh-ar 
E hard ^ Gk Kpar-v^, strong , Ionic ndpr os, stiength 
E hide, A S i^d , Lat cUt^ts, Gk ctkvt^os 
E* bind, Skt landh (for * bhandh), to bind , Pers. bandan, 
to bind , Aryan bhendh 

E red, Gk i^pvB-p6s, Lat, rubber (for * rudh-^er ) , Skt 
rudh-^tra, hlooA , O Iiish niad, red, 

E wtd-'Ow , Lat utd^ua, Skt vtdk^avd 
E word, Lat uerb-^um (for uerdh-um), Cf Eng verbal 
E elide, A S sUd-an, to slide, shd-^or, slippery , Lith sM^ 
us, sltdd^us, shining, slippery 

But E stead has d for th , cf Goth stath^s. It is allied to Lat# 
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a station, Skt sihit^ (for ‘ sht-’i)^ an abode, | 118 
For similai examples, see §§ 129, 130 

§120 Teut P (/»)< Aryan B (Skt b, Gk Lat h)^ 
See §§ 98, 100 

Initial Theie is no example in which this change occurs 
initially 

Final and Medial E app-le^ A S app-el, O Irish 
ab-ally ub-ally Lithuan ob-olysy Russ tab loko 

E clipy A S clypp-atiy to embiace, Lithuan ab-gleb^tiy to 
embrace 

E thorp y Lith i^ob-a a d\\elling, O Iiish iteby a settle- 
ment, tube 

E deepy Goth dzups , Lith dhh-uSy hollow, deep 

Theie seem, however, to be some clear cases m which 
the Aiyan P has piactically lemamed unslnfted in English 
This fact has been denied, but I think it should be ad- 
mitted, though there may be some special cause, such as 
accent, to account foi such exceptions to the general rule 
I subjoin examples ^ 

Initial E pathy A S pcaSy pad ^ Lat ponsy acc pont-em, 
a bridge, orig a path, way , Gk 7rar-o£, a trodden way, path , 
Skt paih-a (foi '^pat-a), a path (See however Kluge, s v lydd) 

Final and Medial E up, Goth tup, Skt up-a, near, 
undei, up-arty ovei ^ It can hardly be denied that the 
Skt uparty over, is allied to E upptr y and it is equally 
ceitain that bkt apart corresponds to Goth t^ary E over 
In fact, upper and over are mere valiants, and an upper-coat 
is an over-coat In the former case, the Aiyan P remains 

^ There seem to be also some cases in which Teut P** Aryan P , see 
further 

^ Some have even asserted that an mitial / is impossible m English, 
and that every E word beginning with p must be borrowed 1 Yet none 
will deny that / occurs finally in native words, as e g m upy sharpy 
warpy shape , and if finally, why not initially 1 

s TEe ideas of * under ’ and * over * are mixed , cf Lat suby undei , 
sup er, over Motion from beneath is an upward motion 
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unshifted, m the latter case, it is shifted regularly The 
only reason for assuming that the Aiyan P must be shifted 
lies in the notion that all the nine Aryan sounds — g, k, 
GH, D, T, TH, B, p, BH — must always be shifted m Teutonic 
I look on the occasional apparent unshifting of p as a fact, 
which has only been denied lest Grimm's Law should seem 
imperfect Yet we have already seen how very imperfectly 
the second shifting, fiom Low to High German, was carried 
out See the examples below 

E heap^ A S hiap (G Hat^-e) , Lithuan kaup-as^ Russ 
kup-a^ a heap* (Kluge admits this relationship, but notes 
the irregularity ) 

E sharps allied to Lat* scalp-ere, to cut, Gk fTKopn-los^ a 
stinging insect, scorpion (In this case the shifting is pre- 
vented by the precechng r ox t) See Pick, 1 81 1 

E step ^ Russ stop^a, a foot-step. (Here KUuge assumes 
double forms for the root, viz stab and stap ) 

I believe that further instances might be given I suppose, 
for example, that our word to shape comes, without shifting, 
fiom an Aryan root skap, to cut, and that our word shave is 
merely the same word in a shifted form But here again, 
double root-forms, skab and skap, are assigned 

§ 12X Teut PH (Goth f b) < Aryan P (Skt. Gk. at, 
Lat./) Examples are numeious 

Initial E father , Lat pater ^ Gk Trcn^p, Skt pttar^ Pers 
pidar 

E foot^ Lat zcc^ped-em^ Gk acc 7r<^d-a, Skt pdd^pad^Vtx^, 
pd^pdi 

E feather^ Gk wr€p6p (for * wer-cpoi/), wing, Skt patra, 
wing, feather 

E fath^om , cf Lat pat-ere^ to spread, open , GL 
E fare^ Gk ^rop-cvopcu, I tiavel, a way, Lat 

ex*per-ior, I pass through, whence E experience 
E for^ prep , Lat pro^ Gk erp6 , Skt pra^ before, away 
E /arrow, from A. S fearh^ a pig, Lat porc-us (^*pork). 
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E full^ Russ pol-nmt^ Skt pUf-nUy full Cf Gk ttoX-vs, 

ir\rj^pTfs 

E fell^ s 5 skin , Lat pell-^is^ Gk 7r^-a 
E foal^ A S fola , Lat pull-us^ young of an animal, Gk 

TTCoX-Off 

E -fold^ as in iwo-fold ^ cf Gk dt-TrXdo-ios (for dt-7rXdr^os), 
double, two-fold 

E fall^ cf Lat fall-t (for sfalUi)^ to err, Gk o*<^>dXX-«tj^, 
to cause to fall, Skt sphal (for * spaT)^ to tremble (Initial ^ 
lost ) 

E few , Lat pau-cus^ few, pau-his^ little 
E fishy Lat ptsc’-tSy O Irish zasc (for ptasc) 

E fou /, Lat pu-hd-uSy stinkmg, Skt pHyy to stink 
E fire y Gk irvp 

E fesy Goth faihuy cattle ; Lat pectiSy Skt pa^iy cattle 
E frtendy Goth fri-jondsy lit ‘ loving ' , Skt przy to love 
E freezBy Goth frius-an , Skt prush, plushy to burn Cf 
Lat pru-^tfuzy hoar-frost, pru-nay a burning coal 

E fiow y allied to Lat pluu-ta, rain, Russ plu-tiSy to sail, 
float , Gk 9 rX€-€ti', Skt pluy to swim Cf E plover 

Final and Medial Note that, in mod E, the A S y 
usually appears as v Even y is pronounced ov 

qfy offy ofy Goth afy Lat ab (for * ap\ Gk wr-d, 

Skt ap~ay from 

E overy A S ofery Goth ufar y Skt uparty above 
E reavey he-reavey A S to stiip, plunder , alhedto 

Lat ru{m)p’‘erey pt t rup-ty to break , Skt lup (for * rufi)y to 
bleak, spoil Our E looty plunder, is a Hindi word of Skt, 
ongin, from Skt lotruy lopirUy plunder, a derivative of lupy to 
break, also to spoil. 

E shavey A S sceafaUy Goth skab-atty Lith skap’-6tiy to 
shave, cut , Gk <ric<£sr-r€«i^, to cut a trench, dig See remarks 
at the end of § lao. 

§ X22 Teut B (3) < Aryan BH (Skt bhy Gk <j>y Lat y 
hy b ; Pers., Slav , Insh b) 
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Initial E bane^ K S a muideier , cf Gk 

death, muzder, O Irish bm-atm^ I strike 

E beech^ book, A S b6c, beech, Lat fag-us, Gk <l>rry^6s 
E beit-er (comparative) , Goth bats, good , Skt bhad-> a, 
excellent 

E bind ^ Skt bandh (for “ bhandh), to bind, Pers band-an, 
to bind 

E bear, v , Lat fer-re, Gk (fiep’-etv, Skt bhaf , to beai , 
Pers bur-dan, to carry, O lush ber-im, I beai 

E brother, Lat /ratef,Gk (f>pdTrjp, Ski bh/dtar, Russ bfat\ 
O Irish brathir, Pers birddar 

E bore, v , Lat for-are, to boie, Peis bur4dan, to cut 
E btte , Lat fi(n)d-ere, pt t fid-^t, Skt bhtd, to cleave 
E beaver , Lithuan bebrus, Russ bobr\ Lat fiber 
E birch (tree), Mercian birce, A S heoi c , Russ hei cza , 
Skt bhdrja, a kind of biich-tree 
E be, K S bio-n, Russ bu-tie, to be, bu-du, I shall be, 
Lat fo-re, to be, fu-t, I was , Gk <pvsw, Pers bd-dan. Ski 
bh&, to be 

E break, Goth brik-an, Lat /ra{n)gsre, pt t. freg'-i, 
to bleak Cf E fragment, from the same root 

E brow , Russ brove, Gk 6~^pvs , Pers a-brtl, Skt bhrd 
E brook, V , A S brdc-an, to enjoy , Lat fruz, pp fructus, 
(= *frug~tus), to enjoy, fruit, Skt bhiff (= * bhug, 

for * bhrug), to enjoy Cf E fruit, from the French 
E blow, (as wind) , Lat fla-re 

E black, A S blcBc, orig sense ‘ burnt ’ or ‘ scorched by 
fire', Lat flag-rare, to burn; Gk to bum, Ski. 

bharg^as, light, brightness Cf. E flagrant 

E blow (as a flower), Lat flos, a flower, flossre, to 
flourish , O Irish bld-the, bloom, bldth, a flower 

Final and Medial The Teut final b, preserved in 
Gothic, IS weakened to v (written /") m Anglo-Saxon In 
a few words, such as turf, the v is strengthened to fhy its 
position This A. S /“usually becomes ve in modern EngHsh. 
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E carve, K S ceorf-an,G lerh-en, Gk to scratch, 

giave, inscribe, \vnte* Cf 0 lush I cut 

E calf, Gk ^pt^-05 (foi ' ypi<j>'Oi), foetus, foal, whelp, cub, 
calf Skt garhha, foetus 

E ckave, to spht, A S cUof-an, Icel klj^f-a , Gk 
to hollow out, engrave, Lat (foi *glubh eje), to peel 

(We speak of cleavage with lelation to splitting m layers, 
hke peel ) 

E and AS twf, prob 1 elated to Skt darbk-a, a kind of 
matted grass 

F nave (of a wheel), A S naf-a, naf-u , Skt ndbh-i, navel, 
nave of a wheel 

E beca)er,k S befer, Russ bobt\ Lat fiber, Skt babhru, 
a laige ichneumon 

E dear, A S Uof,Go\h. hubs, Russ agreeable, 
bobs. It pleases, Lat lubst, it pleases, Skt lubh, to covet, 
desiie 

E weave, A S wrf-an, Gk 6^7 (for * a web, 
Skt vabhris, a weaver, m the comp irmsabhs, a spider, lit. 
‘wool-weaver,’ cited by CurUus 

E shme, A S scof-ian, weak verb, allied to seii/sn, 
to shove, strong verb, Skt kshobk-a (foi * skob&a), agitation, 
Ishubh (= * shbA), to become agitated 

' Grave and carve seem to be vananls from the same root, viz Aryan 
SkARBH, carve keeps the K (s bemg lost), whilst A S grafsn and 
Gk y/xi^-eo' shew a weakenmg from « to y 
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of no particular importance to the student of eaily English 
It was natural that Grimm should include it in his scheme, 
but It would have been better to treat it sepaiately, because 
the facts had to be forced to try to make the scheme look 
tomplete It is not only moie convenient, but absolutely 
more scientific, to leave it out of consideiation m taking a 
survey of the consonantal system of the Aryan languages 
We then have only to deal with one fact, viz that the Low 
German languages, or (to speak with peifect exactness) the 
Teutonic languages geneiaily, shifted the Aryan (not merel} 
the ‘classicar) sounds according to a foimula which may 
roughly be denoted by the folio wmg symbols, viz GHw> 
Gw>Q>KHw(Hw), GH>G>K>KH(H), DH>D> 
T>TH, and BH>B>P>PH(F) Let it be noted that 
the symbol > means ‘ older than ’ or ‘ passes into,' in accord- 
ance with Its algebraical value of ‘ greater than ' 

§ 124: The real discovery made by Rask and Giimm was, 
bnefly, this They practically said — ' It is not enough to ob- 
serve that the Latin ire^ corresponds to E ihree^ oi the Latin 
fu to the English thou , these are only special instances of 
a great geneial law, that a Latin initial / coiicsponds to an 
English initial /A, whatever the word may be , and, similarly, 
for other letters/ This grand generalisation was an enormous 
j advance, because it sowed the notion that languages have 
I laws, and that there is regular correspondence between such 
of them as are related Possibly they may have regarded 
rather the letters or symbols than the sounds for which they 
stood , and, in fact, this is the easiest way of beginning, and 
the only way that can be perfectly explained to the eye. At 
ithe same time, the true philologist must really deal with the 
bounds themselves^ and it only is by a recognition of this all- 
Wportant truth that most modem advances in the science of 

Swedish, and Norwegian have really kept to the original form of 
Gerinitnio speech, whilst High German has separated itself from this 
common foimdation —Scherer, Hist Germ Lit , c 35 
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languages have been made The symbol is a mere make- 
shift, the sound is subject to real physiological laws which 
are of piimary importance, and frequently, or as some would 
say, tm a? tably, act with surpiising 1 egularity ^ The best plan 
IS to legal d the formulae of sound-shifting, in § 107, as fur- 
nishing a convenient empirical rule, which should, m every 
case of woid-companson, be carefully considered The facts 
themselves are neaily two thousand jears old, and Giimm's 
Law only foimulates them conveniently I have already 
observed that ‘the popular notions about Grimm's Law aie 
extremely vague Many imagine that Giimm made the law 
not many years ago, since which time Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
have been bound to obey it But the word law is then 
strangely misapprehended , it is only a law m the sense of 
an observed fact Latin and Anglo-Saxon w ere thus differen- 
tiated in times preceding the earliest record of the latter, and 
the difference might have been observed in the eighth century ® 
if any one had had the wits to observe it When the differ- 
ence has been once perceived, and all other A S and Latin 
equivalent woids aie seen to follow it, we cannot consent to 
estabhbh an exception to the rule in order to compare a 
single (supposed) pan of woids [such as E care^ A S cearu^ 
and Lat cma^ O Latin coira] which did not agice in the 
vowel-sound, and did not onginally mean the same thing®' 

§ 125 It IS extiemely impoitant to obseive here that, after 
all, seveial of the above supposed shifungs are not leally 
confined to the Teutonic branch of Languages Take, for 
example, the word brother, Skt bhrdtar Here the Aryan 
BH IS only kept in the Skt bhrdtar, Gk <i>paTr}p, and the Lat 

' Exceptions are regarded ab due to the external influence of forms 
which setm to be m the same category Ihus A S w<kre is now weri^ 
because we already had art, skalt, wilt 

® borne of the spellings in Alfred’s translation of Orosms are not 
a little remarkable He writes GedSes for X-at Codes, MetSia for Media, 
Athlons for Atlas , Pulgoras are ‘Bulgarians,' Crecas are ‘ Greeks,' &c 

» Pref to Etym Diet , p xxiv 
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fraier , it is B that appears in Russ braf (spelt b 7 airu in the 
Old Church- Slavonic), O Irish brdthair, Lith brohs. Pars 
btrddar (Zend and O Pers brdtar^ as well as in the Gothic 
hrothar In this respect the table given in § 107 is veiy sig- 
nificant, and, m fact, the weakening of bh to b occuis in 
Sanskrit itself, as in bandh^ for bhandh^ to bind Latin often 
has d foi Aiyan DH, and g foi GH , and, in the same way, 
the E door goes with Russ dvere^ and O Irish dot us, as dis- 
tinct from the Gk 6 vp-a , whilst the A S ncpg-el, a nail, goes 
with Russ Tiog ote, Lilhuan nag-as, a nail, as distinct from 
Skt nakh-a, itself a vaiiant for '^nagh-a Certainly, the three 
shiftmgs expressed by GH>G, DH>D, and BH>B are 
natural simplifications which can surpiise nobody Foi 
whatever sounds were denoted by GH, DH, BII, it is fair to 
suppose that they were moie difficult of utteiance than the 
sounds denoted by G, D, and B only Furthei, the Teutonic 
symbol KH meiely meant k, so that the formula IC>Kn 
really lepresents a change from ^ to and of these two 
sounds A requiies the greater effort Theie is, no doubt, 
some difficulty about such changes as G>K, D>T^, but 
they were piobably due to a stiiving aftei distinctness, in 
'older to separate the original G and D from the degraded 
instances of GH and DH They aie not moie won- 
derful than the Highlander’s pronunciation of vefy good as 
yhy coot Without pursuing this subject further, 1 will 
merely observe that, in Anglo-Saxon, the Greeks aie called 
Crdcas quite as often as they are called Grdcas The 
Gothic bishop Wulfila called them Krekos 

§ 126 Verner^s Xiaw Notwithstanding all exceptions, 
some of which are real and some apparent, the Teutonic- 
sound-shiftings exhibit, upon the whole, a surprising regu- 
larity, and every anomaly deserves careful cpnsideration, 
because we may possibly leain from it some useful lesspn 

* I do not here include the change denoted by B > P, which m 
any ease, very rare 
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It was just by taking this scientific \iew that the remaikable 
law called ‘ Veinei's Law' was discoveied, which I now pro- 
ceed to explain and illustrate Th6 paiticulai anomal} 
w^hich it explains is well exemplified by compaiing the Lat 
pater ^ matt7 atet ^ Skt ptfat ^ mdtaf, bhtdtat ^ with their Teu- 

tonic equivalents In modern English we have father, mother , 
brother^ because constant association has given the words the 
same ending -ther^ but this is not the case in Anglo Saxon, 
nor even in Middle English^ The Chaucer MSS have 
fader, modcr, h othef , in agreement wuth A S feeder, mSdor, 
brdSor, O Fiiesic fedet , moder, brother, O Saxon fadar, 
viSdar, hdtkai. Gothic fadar, bro%at (the Gothic woid for 
" mother ' being aiihei) I may add, on the authority of Dr 
Peile, whose assistance in descnbmg Vernei's Law I thank- 
fully acknowledge, that the dialect of S W Cumberland still 
employs the words fader, mudder, bfothet, m accordance with 
Anglo-Saxon It is quite certain that the true Teutonic types ' 
of these three words are fader, m6der, br6ther, whilst the ; 
true Aryan types are pater, mAter, bhrAter The last of these 
shew s the shifting T > T H, whilst the two former shew T > D 
Here is something worth investigation There should be 
some f eason for this , and the problem is, to discover it 

§ 127 Vaiious answers might be suggested, but the true 
lea&on was given by Karl Verner, of Copenhagen, m July, 
1875, and was published in Kuhn’s Zeit&chnft, vol xxiii 
p 97 (1877) Perhaps the first thought that might occur to 
any one who takes up the piobiem would be this, viz that 
the Lat pater differs from frdier in having a short vowel m 
the former syllable, whilst the a m f rater is long Unluckily, 
this bleaks down at once, because the a m mater is long, 
which links it with the wrong woid Verner shews that no 
cause which commonly operates m language is capable of 
causing these variations except one — and that is accent If 

‘ It IS not easy to find examples of father, mother before 1500 Let 
the reader try 
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we turn to Gk , we find the words to be warrip, p^rrjp, (pparrfp 
(with long a), which still links prirrip with <l>pdT7jp, not with 
irarrjp , but the fact IS, that the Greek does not in this instance 
represent the original Aryan accent, though it is often a good 
guide Sansknt, on the contraiy, gives the facts rightly, and 
solves the difficulty In Sansknt, the tiue old nominatives 
were pita r, mdta r, hhfd iar (fiist a long), when the dot after 
a vowel denotes that it was accented That is to say, pitar 
and mdtar were accented on the latter syllable, but blu dtar 
upon the /orme> Hence we deduce this tentative or pro- 
visional rule — 

If tlie Aryan K, T, or P immediately follows the 
position of the accent, it shifts regularly to the Iiow 
German h, th, or f , but if the accent has any other 
position, it becomes (as it were by a double shiftmg) 
g, d, or b 

To this It must be added, by way of necessaiy explanation, 
that the Aryan and Sanskrit (and indeed the Gicek) accent 
was at fiist, at least piedominantly, an accent of pitth^ and 
concerned the tone of the voice, having nothing to do with the 
hngih or ‘quantity' of a syllable, nor yet with Urcss^ as m 
modern English Verner thinks that the T eutonic accent was 
one of stiess also, not of pitch only , so that the stress falling 
upon the vowel of an accented syllable preseiveci the con- 
sonant which followed it from further change beyond its fii st 
shifting Otherwise, the consonant following an unaccented 
syllable suffered further change Thus the Teutonic br6- 
THER, accented on the former syllable, kept its th unchanged , 
but the Teutonic father, accented (m the earliest period) 
on the latter syllable, suffered a further change of th to n, 
thus becoming fader 

§ 128. Verner’s Xiaw (in the ongmal German). I 
ought to say that 1 have only stated Veiner's Law, as given 
above, in a populai way His own words shall now be given. 
‘Indogeim ky gingen erst liberall m A, /A,/ fiber; die so 
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en&tandcnen fiicativse nebst dei \om Indogermanischen 
eieibten tonlosen fncativa s warden weiter inlautend bei 
tonenden nachbarschaft selbst tonend, eihielten sich aber als 
tonlose im nachlaute betontei Silben ’ I e ‘The Ai}an t 
p, first of all shifted into ih, and jT, the fiicatives thus 
produced (together with the voiceless fricative j when m- 
heiited from tiie Ai}an) afteiwards became, when medial and 
m voiced company, themselves \oiced [1 e changed to 
3, z], but remained unchanged when following an accented 
syllable * It ma} be added that the a, thus produced from 
s, fuither changed into r m Arglo-Saxon It is also worth 
obseiving in this place, that it is piecisel> because Veiners 
Law explains the change of ^ to 0 as well as the change of 
k, t, and p to g^ and that his explanation has been ac- 
cepted without question 

§ 129, [Examples The use of the Law consists m its 
wide application, and the proof of it lies in the fact that it 
explains a large number of anomalies that had fiequently 
been noticed, and had never before received any satisfactory 
explanation It has aliead> been shewn to explain the differ- 
ence in foim between the A S brddor^ brother, and the A S 
fcrdet^ fnddot, in which the has been further weakened to 

owing to the fact that the original Teutomc accent fell 
upon the latter &} liable of those words, whereas in the case of 
bfSdor, It fell upon the former syllable But it explains a 
gieat deal moie than this For example the Skt aniata, 
other, was accented on the fit si syllable , hence the Teutonic 
form was a nihjfro, with the same accent, whence A S dSef 
E other ^ with th for /, and no further change On the other 
hand, the Skt aniar^ within, was accented on the lattet 
syllable, hence the Teut form was first anther and 

^ The A S form was onginally, ^anther , but, as A S changes aji 
into OHf It became "^onther , and again, because A S drops n before 
it became the vowel being lengthened to compensate for the loss 
o£h Of tooth, for *tand^ Lat dent-em 
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secondly ande r , whence the A S under ^ E under ^ with a slight 
change of sense (The G unter is still often used pieci&ely 
like the Lat inter \ Giimm's Law would have made the 
Teut form ANTHER Once more, the Skt gtuia (Gk k\vt6s)^ 
heard, from fru, to heai, was accented on the latter syllable, 
the corresponding Teut form was fiist hlutiia , and secondly 
HLUDA , whence A S hMd^ E loud Giimm's Law would 
have made it louth Yet again, the Skt sphdti foi 

*spdti), signifying ‘increase/ was accented on the latte? 
syllable , the conesponding Teutonic word was fii&t sp 6 thi , 
and secondly spdni , which (by a rule of vowel-change to be 
explainedhereafter)became the A S spid^lL speed Giimm’s 
Law would have made it speeth On the other hand, the Skt 
drya^ venerable, honouiable, gives a sb dfya -td, honoui able- 
ness, accented on the second syllable, i e the accent just pre- 
cedes the suffix -/<2 Hence the coi responding sufiix in 
Teutonic was - tha , which usually suffeied no fuithei change 
This is the suffix so common in English, as in weal--ili, 
heaUth^ streng-t^, See To take another instance, wo may 
exemplify the curious change of to r? and as to which 
Grimm's Law says nothing , it only occurs whci e s has been 
voiced to z because the accent docs not piccedc it 

Sanskrit causal verbs aie formed by adding the suflix -aya, 
as m bhar-aya^ to cause to beai, from bAr, to boat This 
suffix IS an accented one, having an accent on the foinicr a 
The corresponding suffix in Teutonic is ^^jan or which 
also originally took the accent, so that causal verbs m I'eu- 
tonic were at first accented on the suffix, not on the root 
Hence, from the veib fise^ A S ris-an^, was formed a causal 
verb "^rdi^-tan^ in which, by Verner's Law, the s became first 
z and afterwards r , m fact, we meet with it only in the con- 
tracted form rebr^an, mod E rear Here Verner^s Law at 

^ The mark over the t denotes length only It has nothing to do 
with the pecalxar Teutonic accent here discussed So also in the case 
of rds^tan, &c , the mark still denotes vowel-length only 
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once explains how the E. verb to rear is the coirect causal 
foim of the verb to rise ^ 1 e the original sense of fta? was 
simply ‘to make to use/ and the foim is quite collect But 
there is a still more stiiking fact >et to come This is, that 
the Icelandic often pieserves s unchanged, and does not 
always shift it to Hence, the Icelandic causal veib of 
tis-a^ to rise, happens to be a form which has actually 

been borrowed by English, and is still in common use as 
7aise (pronounced In other words, Veiner's Law not 

only accounts for the variation in form between rear and 
but enables us to trace them to the same Teutonic 
form RAisjAN, m fact, it tells us all we want to know 
Instances might be multiplied almost indefinite!} , it is suf- 
ficent to say that Veinei's Law is most admirable and 
satisfactory, because it fully explams so many cases in which 
Giimm's Law seems to fail 

§ 180 Points m A. S Grammar There are some 
points m A S grammar which Veinei's Law explains, and 
which are too important to be passed over Thus, among 
the verbs of the ‘ - conjugation ' (see Sweet's A S 

Giammai) is the veib S7ii9-an^ to cut (G schneiden) The past 
tense singular is tc sndd, I cut, but the past tense plural is 
wd s7itd-on^ we cut, and the pp is smd-en^ where smd-07t^ 
mid~e7i, shew a change fiom d to d The explanation is the 
same as befoie, mz that the original accent fell on the/brmer 
syllable of snid-an and on the only lemaining syllable of stidd^ 
but on the latter syllable of sTiidoTi and sTtideTt Turning to 
Sanskiit, this is at once verified The Skt bhid^ to break or 
cleave, has the pt t bi-bhe d-a with accent on the root , whilst 
the first person plural of the same tense is bt-bhid-tma , with 
the accent on the last syllable The pp is bhm-Tza , alsp 
accented on the final vowel Precisely in the same way, the 

^ Thus Icel kjSsa, to choose, has both kosmn and kjorznn in the pp 

® The Icel both in risa and retsa, is pronounced as s, not z , so 
that It could not pass into r 
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veib c/osany to choose, has foi the fii&t peison singular of the 
past tense the form c/as , but the plu? al suffered change, first 
into '^cuzon^ and secondly into cwon^ 'v^hich is the only foim 
found We can now easily foretell that the pp ^^as not cosen ^ 
but coren^ as was in fact the case , the modem E has ra^toftd 
the^ (by ‘foim-association' with the infinitive choose), so that 
we now have chosen This lemaikable r is still pieseived in 
the woid foilorn^ which has been isolated from the verb to 
which It belongs It was once a pp , answeimg to A S fot - 
loren^ pp of for-Jiosan^ wheie fof- is an intensive prefix, and 
Uosan IS closely connected with (but not quite the same word 
as) oui veib to lo^e Hence for-lo7n meant, originally, utteil} 

lost, left quite destitute Some other facts which Vei ner\ Law 
explains, may be also mentioned heie The Gothic infiniiivo 
of the veib ‘to slay' is slahan, contacted in A S to sledn^ 
the AS pt t (ip &)is sISh (with /i^), but the pluial is 
slSgon, and the pp slagen (with g\ E dai7i Lastly, the 
Greek accents suffice to help us to the foim of the A S com- 
parative Gk has iJSws*, sveet, but in the compaiative the 
accent is thrown back (where it can be) upon the loot, as 
seen m the neuter ^diov (cf the superlative fldia-ros ) , and, in 
coriespondence with this, we find the Gothic comparative 
from the base bat- (good) is not dat-^z ?a (with s), but hn t-zza 
(with z) Consequently, the A S turns the Teutonic suffix 
-izo into -zra, -era, -ra, as m het-ra, E beti-er , and generally, 
all our mod E comparatives end in whilst thcsupeilatives 
end in -est, because the is protected from change by the 
following f Cf Goth bat-isi-^, best, Gk tld-iar-ot, sweetest 
§ 181 Vedic Accentuation* It is a singular result of 
Verner's Law, that a knowledge of the A S conjugational 
forms will sometimes enable us to give a good guess as to the 
accentuation of a Sansknt word in the Rig- Veda I Let us 
try an example We find, in A S , that the veib 10 an, to 

^ Misprinted sidg in the Grammar in Sweet’s A S Reader ; but the 
Glossary to the same gives references to sUh 
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tia\cl, makes the past tense pi hd 07 t, pp iid-ifi , and ^^e 
fuither find that the past tense of the subjunctive mood takes 
the foim Iid-Cy pi iid-ui We should therefore expect that, 
in the corresponding Sansknt tenses, the accent falls on the 
suffix lather than on the loot-s} liable , accordingl} we find 
that, in the first peison pluial of the second preterite, the 
accent falls on the last syllable, as in hibhidtma , we clove 
(§ ^30)5 and in the perfect potential tense, the accent falls 
upon the suffix as in hihhidya m, pf potent of bhtd, to 
cleave 

§ 132 General Besults The following aie the general 
results given by Vernei, with leference to the above Law 
They meiely state it in a diffeient form 

1 Even aftei the occuirence of the first consonantal 
shifting, the Teutonic languages preseived the original Aiyan 
accentuation 

2 But m these languages, accent was no longer a mere 
pitch or tone of the voice, but actual stress, perhaps accom- 
panied by pitch 

3 Whenever A p appeal in Teutonic sometimes as 
//i, and sometimes as ^5 d^ such variation is due to the 
old Aryan accentuation 

4 Whenever ? appears in Teutonic sometimes as s and 
sometimes as z (01 r), such variation is due to the same 
cause 

We thus see that Vernei 's Law goes farther thanGnmm^s, 
and explains cases in which the latter seems to fail We 
may also notice that Sansknt preserves the original Aryan 
accentuation, which Greek ficquently fails to do It is also 
noteworthy that Gothic has frequently levelled^ or rendered 
uniform, its shifted forms, being in this respect a less faithful 
representative of the original Teutonic than either Anglo- 
Saxon or Icelandic 

§ 138 Examples A few examples aie added, by way of 
illustration 
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Gutturals We find g for h in the A S pt t pi slSg-on, 
fiom de'an (Goth slah-an\ to slay, whilst the pt t sing is 
sl 6 h^ regularly So also in the pt t pi pw 6 g-on of pwdan 
(Goth tJmah^aii)^ to wash, whilst the pt t sing ib fiw 6 h 
(Matt xxvn 24) So, too, in the pp of these vcibs, we find 
slag-en^ fiwag-en^ not ^ slah^en^ '^J>wah-en 

Dentals Examples of d foi ih (/) are moie numerous 
and important Thus, the SLt iviiya^ thud, is accented on 
the second, not the fiist syllable, hence the Goth form is 
not pripja^ but ptidja^ with which cf A. S pfidd-a^ M E 
ihnd, mod E ihtrd This change does not apply to the 
othei ordinal numbeis on account of then peculiai foims, 
thus we find A S fifth, stxf--a, sixth, endly/t-^a^ eleventh, 

iwelfta’-^ twelfth, all with voiceless / on account of the pie- 
ceding voiceless / 01 s Such pronunciations as fi/i and sixt 

may still be heard in provincial English Seventh, eighth, 
ninth, are m A S seo/opa, eahiopa, nigqpa, wheie the oiigmal 
accent just preceded the p, whilst fourth, AS ft'otpa, was 
conformed to the analogy of the pievalent form in --pa 
The d foi ih mhafd is explained by the accent of the Gk 
Kpar-vf E -hood, common as a suffix, is the A S hAd, 
Goth haid-us, cognate with Skt keiu, ‘a distinguishing 
mark/ with the accent on the u E and A S undet , C joth 
undar, is cognate with Skt anta r, within, whilst E f?////;,Goth 
anthar, on the contrary, is cognate with Skt a ntara, other, 
with the accent on the first syllable The Skt pp suffix -ia 
was accented, and for this reason E past participial forms 
end in d, not ih , examples are E lou-d, A S hlH-d, cognate 
with Gk #cXv-rdff, renowned, Skt. gru-ta , heard , E ol-d, A S 
eal-d, cognate with Lat al-im, pp* of al-ere, to nourish , E 
dea-d, A S dda^d, Goth dau-ih-s, whilst the allied sb Is 
deadk, A S dda-d, Goth dauth-us , E. nak-ed, A S nac-od, 
Goth nakw-aihs , and generally, the E pp ends in -d or -ed, 
whilst the Goth pp invariably ends m -th-s So, too, in the ^ 
case of causal verbs, the primitive accent on the causal suffix 
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(A S -tan, in conti acted foim -a«) lead us to expect d in 
place of th Hence we have E had, vb A S ikd-an {sz^lad- 
tan), causal of ltd-an, to traiel, E send, A S send-an, Goth 
sand-jan, a causal veib allied to Goth sinth-s, a journey 
Note also the A S pt s cwap, quoth, pi cwdd-on , and the 
A S pp sod-en, E sodd-en, fiom the infin s/od-an, E seethe 
Labials A good example occuis in E sei>0t, of which 
the Goth form is stiim, not st/te?i, cognate with Vedic Skt 
\apta n, Gk itna It is remaikable, however, that the Teut 
6 always appears as / in A S at the end of a syllable (wheie 
it was not sounded as_;^ but as ») See § 122 
Th.e letter r for s E hare, A S ha/ -a (for *haz-a), G 
Has-e , cognate \i ith Skt fof-a (for fas-a ), a hare E lot e, 
AS Idt, together with the causal veib lea -an, to teach, 
shew r for s, cf the Goth lais-jan, to teach, connected 
with the pt s lais, I have learnt, of which the infin ” lets an 
does not appear So also m the case of all compaiatives of 
adjectives, alieady mentioned, as in E leti-er, A S het-ra, 
cognate with Goth bai-tza, better The A S pp coren, 
chosen, from cdos-an, to choose, is mentioned above , as also 
the old pp for-lotn Another interesting example occuis in 
the A S pp frozen, for which mod E has substituted frozen, 
as being moie easily associated with the infin ftem But 
country people still complain of ‘ being and we have 

the authority of Milton foi the form frore, vihich is merely 
the A S ftoren with the loss of final n 

‘The parching air 

Bums frore, and cold performs th’ effect of fire’ 

Par Lost, 11 594-5 



CHAPTER X 


Vowel-Gradation 

§ 184 One of the most important matters m etymology 
IS the consideration of the relationship of some of the older 
vowel-sounds, which aie to a ceitain extent connected by 
what IS known as ‘ gradation,’ or in German, aUaut Such 
a connection is especially noticeable in the case of the strong 
verbs, which form the past tense and past paiticiple by means 
of such giadalion or vowel-change Thus the past tense of 
dnnk IS drank, and the past participle is di unken , we have 
' heie an alteration from t to a, and again to u It is ob- 
viously highly important that we should investigate to what 
extent such alterations are regular, and aie capable of being 
tabulated It may be noted, by the way, that similar altera- 
tions in the vowel-sounds are found in other Aiyan languages, 
and are not confined to Teutonic only Thus, in Greek, we 
find that the verb Xefjww, to leave, makes the peifect tense 
Xe-XoMT-a, and the second aonst t-'Km-av , that is, there is a 
gradation from ti to oi, and again to i Neither is this 
gradation confined to the verb, it appears also in various 
derivatives , thus we have the sb X<t^w (= *Xf«r-«s), a 
leaving, the adj Xowr-dr, remaining, and numerous com- 
pounds beginning with Xwo-, as in hno^pinnaros, wanting 
a letter, whence E hpogram In Latin we have ftd-trt 
to trust, in connection with which are the adj 
fid-its, trusty, the sb. fld-es, faith, and the sb foed'US 
{ea*/otd’4u), a compact, treaty These shew a gradation 
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fiom t (ei) to oe (pi)^ and again to t These aie meiel) given 
as turthei illusti ations , in the present chapter I shall only 
discuss gradation as it affects the Teutonic languages, 
especially Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 

§ 136 Modern English l^ but an unsafe guide to giadation 
A considerable numbei of the stiong veibs, 'which ^^ele once 
perfectly regular, may now fitly be named ‘irregulai,’ al- 
though that name is chief!} used to conceal the ignoiance of 
grammaiians who are unable to understand the laws of 
giadation These 'iiiegularities* have mostly been intro- 
duced by confusing the form of the past pai ticiple with that 
of the past tense, and so making one foim do duty foi both 
To make the confusion worse, we find instances in which 
the form of the past tense has been altered to agree with 
that of the past paiticiple, besides the instances m which 
the process has been reveised, and a third set of instances 
m which a veib has been associated with another which 
oiiginally belonged to a different conjugation, or with an 
allied weak verb, or has been altered fiom a strong verb to a 
weak one Thus the verb io bear has the pt t bare, and the 
pp born^ borne But the pt t bare is obsolescent, and is 
commonly replaced by bore^ in which the 0 is borrowed fiom 
the pp I he A S siand-an, to stand, had the pt t si6d, and 
the pp sianden, but the foim sianden has disappeared, and 
the pt t stood IS also used in the pp Such a form as 
spoken shews great confusion, the A S verb was sptec-an, 
pt t sprcec, pp sprecen, which should have given m modern 
English, with the loss of r, an infin speak, with the pt t 
spake^ and a pp *speken , but it was naturally associated with 
the verb to breaks of which the true pt t was brake, and the 
pp broken The result was the use of spoken, as associated 
with broken , moreover, the past tenses spake and brake have 
become archaic, and are usually supplanted by spoke and 
broke , where the 0 of broke is borrowed from the true foim 
of Its pp , but that of spoke from a false form The veib to 
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hold made the pt t held^ and the pp hold-en, but the latter 
has been supplanted by the pt t *He was held down' is, 
historically, a shamefully incoirect form, but it is now con- 
sidered good grammar, and we must not now say anything 
else^ Again, the old strong tnbansihve veib io wake made 
the pt t woke^ so that it was correct to say I woke , but 
it was confused with the derived weak transitive verb to wale^ 
so that we may now hear ‘ I woke him up ' instead of ' I 
waked him up,' which was the original phrase Conversely, 
we find *I waked ^ used intransitively Many vcibs, such as 
creep, weep, sleep, which weie once strong, are now weak 
There is even one remarkable instance in which a weak verb 
has become strong, viz the verb to wear, pt t wore, pp 
worn , simply by association with hare, lore, born The M F 
weren, to wear, is invariably weak, with a pt t werede or 
wered, and a pp wered 

*Of fustian he wered a gipoun’ 

Chaucer, Prolog to C T, 75 

§ 186 It follows from this that the modern English strong 
verbs cannot be properly understood without comparing 
them with the Middle Fnglish and A S foims, and it is 
absolutely necessary to the understanding of gradation that 
we should further consult the Gothic and other Teutonic 
forms, as well as the Anglo-Saxon The Middle English 
and A S forms will be found in Morns, Hist Outlines of 
E Gramm , pp 285-307, and need not be furthur discussed 
here Our present object is to discover the original Teu- 
tonic vowel-gradation, and foi this purpose we must compare 
with one another the oldest known forms of the verbs in 
' the various Teutonic languages The result is that we can 
clearly distinguish seven forms of conjugation, and, as the 
order of them is indifferent, I shall here keep to that which I 

^ Held occurs in our Bibles as a pp only thnee (Ps. xxxxi 9, Sok 
Song yii 5, Roxn ni 6 ) , bat Holden occurs eleven times 
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have already given m the Introduction to Monis’s Specimens 
of English from 1150 to 1300, p Kvii (2nd ed ) The 
seven conjugations aie e\emplified in modern English by 
the verbs /all^ shake ^ bear^ give, drink dtive^ and choose, 
which may be lemembered by aid of the following doggeiel 
couplet — 

^ If e’er thou fall, the shake with patience hear , 

Give, seldom drink, drive slowly, choose with caie 

The investigation of the modes of conjugation of these seven 
verbs will now occupy our attention 

§ 137 Reduplicating Verbs the Verb ' to fall ' Verbs 
of the ^falV conjugation differ from all the rest m then 
mode of conjugation They do not really exhibit gradation 
at all, but the past tense was originally formed by reduplica- 
tion, and the vowel of the pp was never altered We still 
have the pp fall-en from fall, blow-n from blow,grow-n from 
grow, heuj-n from hew, and the obsolescent hold-en from 
hold The word fall can be traced back to an Aryan root 
SPAL, as seen in the Skt sphal (for ^spat), to tremble , Gk 
<r<l>d\\-€ip (foi *o-rrdXX-eiv), to trip up, cause to fall , whence, 
by loss of initial s, we have the Lat fall-ere, to deceive, 
orig to trip up, and the E fall Both English and Latin 
woids begin with the same letter f because of the lost j of 
the root , the Lat f allot e (for '^sf allot i) being due to a change 
of sp to sf (as in Gk enr to o-<3f)) , whilst f is the regular 
Teutonic substitution for Aryan p by Grimm's Law Now the 
Lat fall-ere makes the pi t fefell-% by reduplication , and, 
in precisely the same way, the Gothic verb hald-an, to hold, 
makes the pt t m the form hai-hald'^ , le the initial letter 
of the veib is lepeated, followed by short at (for e) So 
also we have Goth falth^n, to fold, pt t fat faith , hait-an, 
to call, pt t hai-hait, latk-an, to skip, pt t lai-laik In a 

^ The Goth fcUl-an, to fall, does not happen to occur , if it did, its 
post tense would he fat fall. 
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few cases, the Gothic exhibits a vowel change from e to o 
as well as reduplication, as m let-a7t, to let, pt t lat-loi, 
red-an, to provide foi, pt t rai-roth Anglo-Saxon exhibits 
but very few examples of reduplication, the pimcipal being 
heht, Goth hat-hazt, pt t of hdi-an, to call, reord Goth 
rai-roih^ pt t of rced-an^ to advise , leolc^ Goth Im-laik, pt t 
of Idc-an^ to skip , and the disfigured forms leor /, Goth lai loty 
pt t of Idt-an, to let , and on-dz eo7 d^ pL t of ozi-drdd-an^ to 
dread More commonly, the contraction leads to a com- 
plete confusion of the reduplicating with the ladical syllable, 
and the product letains a long vowel oi diphthong, which is 
most commonly io ^ thus, coiiespondmg to the Goth hai- 
hald^ we have A S Mold^ whence E held Similarly, coiie- 
sponding to the theoretical Goth we have A S //ollj 

E fell For fuither particulars, see Sievers, O E Gram 
§ 39S, 

§ 188 It is found that the A S strong veibs have four 
principal stems ^ to which all other foims may be referied * 

These are 

(i) the presenl-slem, to which belong all the forms of the 
present tense [It agrees with that of the infinitivf mood, 
which I give instead, as it makes no difference for our pur- 
pose] 

(a) the first preierii-siem, to which belong only the ist 
and 3rd persons of the singular of the pretent indicative 
[The I St PERS SING* OF THE PAST TENSP IS the form which I 
here select ] 

(3) the second preterit-stem^ composing the and person 
indicative and the pi indicative, of the same tense, and the 
whole pretent optative or subjunctive [I here select the 
1ST PERS PE OF THE PAST TENSE as the representative foim j 

(4) the stem of the past participle 

In the word fall these four stems are, m their A S forms, 

^ X co{>y this accaunt from Sievers, O E Gr § 
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as follows infin feall-an (O Mercian /all-an) , ist pt s 
feoll^ I St pt pi ftoll-071 ^ pp It will be obser\ed 

that the first and fomth of these stems aie identical, if we 
neglect the suffixes , and that the same is true of the second 
and thud The mode of foimation of these stems needs no 
fuithei explanation in this case Full lists of the Piincipal 
Stems (oi Paits) of the strong verbs will be found fuither on 
(§ 153). p 167 

§ 139 The following are the piincipal mod E verbs 
which once belonged to the /i?//-conjugation , together with 
some weak verbs deiived fiom obsolete stiong \eibs of that 
conjugation 

Here belong {a) \erbs still strong, as behold ^ fall^ hang 
(intiansitive), hold, let, beat, blow (as wind), blow (as a 
flower), aow\ gtow, know, throw (fi) go, pp gone, the old 
pt t bemg lost {c) verbs now wreak (though htwn, mown and 
S0W71 appear as past participles) dread, fold, well, wteld, walk, 
hap, sleep, weep , flow, glow, low (as a cow), 7now, row, sow , 
thaw, hew, swoop, wheeze (d) weak verbs formed from old 
strong veibs bluid, dye, read, shed, sweep, span Explanation 
of the anomalies found in modern English must be sought 
elsew^here, thus the veib to ha^ig now makes the pt t hung, 
instead of M E heng The foims mew, sew (for mowed, 
sowed) aie still m use in the East Anghan dialect, and 
piobably in other forms of piovincial speech Finally, 
the /^//-conjugation does not at all help us in the matter 
of vowel-gradation, but is described here for the sake of 
completeness 

§ 140 The verb ' to shake ^ The second, or shake-- 
conjugation, is the simplest of all There are but two forms 
of the stem, as the pp resembles the infinitive mood (as in 
the case above), whilst the vowel of the past tense remains 
unchanged throughout. The vowel of the first stem is a, 

1 The pp etawtn occurs m G Douglas, tr of Virgil, prol to Book 
vii 1 114 

vox- I M 
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whilst that of the second is ^ This S is meiely due to the 
lengthening of ^ , cf E mddof with Lat mater In Gothic, 
the vowel is the same Hence the stem- vow els are 6, 6^ 
a , and such veibs are still sometimes found in mod E , w^ith 
00 (=<5) m the pt t , and keeping the vowel of the infinitive 
in the pp Such a verb is shake^ pt t shook^ pp shak-en , 
A S scac’^n^ later sceac~an, pt t sc6c^ pp scac-en 

§ 141 Examples m modern English include {a) verbs 
still strong — draWy/brsake^ shake ^ slajf, sweai , {b) veibs with 
strong past tenses or past participles — stand, wake, awake 
(pt t stood, woke, awoke), grave, Jade, shape, shave, wa^h, 
wax (pp graven, laden, shapen, sl/aven, washen, zuaxen) , 
(c) verbs now wholly weak — ache, bake, far e, flay, g7iaw, 
heave, latigh, scathe, step, wade (and frequently :ihape, shavi, 
wash, wax), also take, a w^oid of Scand oiigin, but con- 
formed to the conjugation of shake, and theiefoie wholly 
strong 

§142 The next three conjugations aie extiemely alike, 
and weie really formed by dififerentiation from a common 
type In Gothic they usually exhibit, lespectively, the stem- 
vowels z, a, e, u, or else z, a, e, t, or thiidly t, a, u, u , 

corresponding to primitive Teutonic e {%), a, m, o {u), or 

else e (z*), a, m, e (i), or thirdly e (z), a, u, u (p) ^ The general 
idea of these changes is not difficult to peiceive , they 
start from a stem containing e or z, which is modified or 
‘ graded ' in the second stem to a, and in the fourth to o or u , 
unless, as in the second formula, the fouith vowel returns 
to that of the first stem The form of the third stem 
IS of comparatively small importance , in the third formula, 
it resembles the fourth stem, whilst m the first and second we 
see an evident attempt to employ a long vowel in the 

plural number Omitting the third stem, we find the 

order to be e (i), a, o (u), which may be usefully compared 

^ The vowels between parentheses are alternative, i e ^e (z)* is to 
be read as ' or sometimes z * 
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with the gradation observed m some Gieek verbs Thus 
the Gk rp€(p-€t.v, to nourish, has the perfect rZ-rpo^-a, and 
the 2nd aoiist e-rpat^-ov Even in Latin we find ftg-ere^ to 
cover, with a derivative iog-^a^ a garment , prec-^ari^ to pray, 
whence ptoc-tis^ a wooer, sequ-t^ to follow, whence soc-^tus^ 
a companion Thus the conjugational scheme is evidently 
founded upon the gradation of E to O (Teutonic A), with 
a thud variation which is found to be ultimately due to a 
loss of accent 

§ 148 The verb ^ to bear ^ The Gothic stems e’^hibit 
2 iat)^ a, u {ati ) , the A S stems exhibit (z), cb {a\ d (a), 
0 (72), corresponding to Teutonic e, a, A, o The Teut f is 
uniformly weakened to t in Gothic, except when the vowel is 
followed by r, or hw^ when it appears as (short) at In the 
fourth stem, the Teut o is « in Gothic, except under the 
same circumstances, when it appears as (short) au These 
changes are due to the effect upon the vowel of a succeeding 
r OT h Examples are Goth Irtk-an^ to break, pt t 
htah^ pi hek nm^ pp brul-ans and Goth batr-an, to bear 
(with at for e before 7, as explained above), pt t har^ pi 
het-utn^ pp baur-ans Anglo-Saxon preserves the e and <?, 
except when a nasal sound follows, when they become 
t and ti respectively Examples aie ber--an, to beai, pt t 
bcar^ pi bdf-ott, pp bot-en, and ttim-an, to take, pt t nam, 
pi ndm-otty pp mcm-cn 

§ 144 Examples in modem English include (a) bear, 
break, sheaf, ^ieal, tear , (b) qtiatl, which is now weak, and 
(r) come, the foim of which is disguised, the Goth being 
kwmi^an, pt t kwam, pi kwem-um, pp kwum-ans Curiously 
enough, all these veibs (except quatt) are still strong, and 
they have even added one to their number in the veib wear, 
which was originally weak See above, § 135 , p 158 

§ 145 The vorb *to give’ This differs from the fore- 
going verb to hear only in its fourth stem, m which there is 
a return to the original vowel of the first stem This is 

M 2 
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observable in the mod E give, pt t gave, pp given Two 
examples may be given fiom Gothic, viz gtb-an, to give, pt t 
pi geb-um, pp gib-ans, and saihw~an, to see, pt t 
sa^w, pi se/iw-um, pp saihw-ans Anglo-Saxon commonly 
preseives the e in the fiist stem, the chief exceptions being 
when It takes a weakened foim or is conti acted The verb 

io give IS really no exception , for, though the infinitive is 
often quoted as gif-an, a better foim is gitfan, where the e is 
radical, and the 2 is a parasitic letter inserted after the g, 
as when people call a garden a gi-arde^i 

§ 140 Examples in modern English include (a) veibs still 
strong, as eat, forget, get, give, he, see, sit, speak, stick, head, 
weave {b) verbs now weak, as fret, knead, inete, weigh, wreak 
(c) the verb quoih, of which only the pt t remains , and hid, 
originally to pi ay, which has entirely superseded the old verb 
signifying ^ command,' which pi opeily belonged to the choose- 
conjugation Thept t was also belongs here 

§ 147 The verb ‘ to drmk ' The Gothic stem-vowels ai e 
t {ai), a, u (au),u (au), with perfect regulaiity , the at and an 
being written, as explained in § 143, only when the stem- 
vowel lb followed by r, h, or hw Examples aie driggk-an, 
to drink [with ggk pronounced as ng]{\, pt t draggk, pi 
druggk-um, pp druggk-ans , hairg-an, to keep, pt t barg, 
pi baurg-um, pp bawg-ans 

The A S stem-vowels are e {eo, i), a (ea, ai), u, 0 {u) Here 
the eo and ea occur only when the stem-vowel is followed by 
r, I, or h, and cb only occurs m frccgn, bcerst, pccrsc, strcegd, 
and hrcegd, pt t oifrtgn-an,berst-an,persc-an, stregd-an, znd, 
bregd-an Examples are herst-an, to burst, pt t b(£rd, pi 
burst-on, 'PP borst-en, teorf-an,to 02XV0,pt t ceaifpl curfon, 
pp cotf-en , drinc-an, to dunk, pt t drank, pk drunc-on, pp 
drunc-en Of these, the verb to drink is the most charac- 
teristic, because the verbs which resemble it are most nu- 
merous, and are best represented in modem English The 
pecuhajity of such verbs is the use of 2 for e in the first stem, 
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which IS due to the fact that the stem-\owel is in\ariabl> fol- 
lo^^ed by two consonants, 07ie of which is the nasal m or n 
(01 the m or 71 is doubled m the A S form) It maj be 
added that, in all the 'verbs of this conjugation, the stem- 
\w\el IS succeeded (in A S ) by hvo consonants, 07tc of which 
is either 77, or 1 e either a liquid 01 a guttural 

letter 

§ 148 E\amples in modern English include (^z) swells the 
only paitially stiong veib which retains the vowel though 
the pp s%voUt7t is giving way to swtlled (1) a large number of 
strong verbs containing in, viz begin , ; un (Lowl Sc ; in), spin, 
wm j bind, find, gitnd, wind , cling, ting, si7ig, sh7ig, spring, 
sting, swing, wring, drink, skunk, sink, slink, stink, also 
fight, swim (z*) the following weak verbs, some of which 
have obsolescent strong past participles, viz braid, burn, 
burst, carve (pp carven), climb (occasional pt t clomb), delve, 
help (pp holpen), melt (pp molten), mown, sputn starve, 
thrash, yell, yield The verb worth, as in ^ wo worth the 
day I' belongs here The verb to cringe seems to be a 
secondary foim fiom A S cringan Quench is a secondary 
form from A S cwme-an, to become extinguished Other 
secondary forms are bulge, drench, stmt, stunt, swallow, throng, 
warp^ 

§ 149 The verb ^ to drxvo ' We now come to a new 
gradation, wheie the Goth has the stem-vowels ei, ai, i {ai), 
t {at) , and the A S has the invariable set /, d, t, z The 
Gothic substitution of at for i is merely due to the piesence 
of r, h, or hw, immediately succeeding the stem- vowel The 
Goth ei IS meiely the way of denoting the long i (f) The 


^ It IS worth while to add here that we find a variation of vowels 
in reduplicated words, as they are called , such as chit-chat, dtlfy^ 
daily, ding-dong (for '^^ding dang), crinkle crankle, pit pat, &:c In 
many of these the root-vowel is a, weakened to t in the former syl- 
lable It IS a meaningless copy of the principle of gradation, and of 
late date 
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AS d answers to a Teutonic at Hence the common 
Teutonic form appears equally fiom either set, and is to be 
■wntten at^ z, % We thus leain that there are two gradations 
of i It can either be strengthened to at^ or weakened to i 
(short) This coiresponds to the giadation obseived in the 
Gk Xe^TT-ctj/, pt t Xe-XotTra, 2nd aor e-XtTT-ov , and in the Lat 
ftd~ere^ to tiust, with its denvatives foed-^us {z=:.^foid-us\ a 
compact, and fid-es, faith Gothic examples aie dtetb-an, 
to drive, pt t d7azb^ pi drtb-u77i^ pp dtib-ans ^ ga-teih-an, 
to point out, pt t ga-iaihi pi ga-taih-um^ pp ga-tath-ans In 
A S we have drif-a7i^ to drive , pt t drdf^ pi df t/-07i, pp 
drtf-en 

§ 160 Examples in mod E include {a) verbs still strong 
or partially strong, as abtde^ arise, bide, bzie, cleave (to adhere), 
drive^ rzde, rise, shine, shrive, slide, smile, sit ide, strike, writhe, 
write, to which add tive, thrive, of Scand origin, and 
strive, originally a weak veib , (b) weak verbs, as glide, gripe, 
reap, sigh, slit, spew, twit Though we find chode in Gen 
XXXI 36, the A S cid-ati, to chide, is a weak verb, pt t cidde 
The frequent occurrence of long i in the infinitive will be 
observed 

§ 161 The verb * to choose ^ This also introduces a new 
gradation Gothic has the stem- vowels lu, au, u {ati), u (au) , 
where the substitution of au foi u is merely due to the effect 
of the stem-vowel being followed by r, h, or hw A S has 
the stem-vowels io (d), /a, u, 0 The A S do, da, mvanably 
represent the Goth tu, au respectively, and both sets of 
stem-vowels answer to an onginal Teutonic set expressed by 
eu, au, u, u We hence leain that the Teut stem-vowel eu 
can be strengthened, on the one hand, to au, and weakened, 
on the other, to u This closely resembles the Greek 
gradation €v, ov, v, as seen m ikevarofuit, I shall go, perf. 
elXiJXov^a, 2nd aor ip<v0op Examples m Gothic are kius-an, 
to choose, pt t, kaus, pi kus-um, pp kus-ans , tiuh-an, to pull, 
pt t tauh, pi tauh-um, pp tauh-ans In Anglo-Saxon cdos^an, 
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to choose, pt t ceas, pi cut •on (for '^cuz^on)^ pp cor^en (for 
"^coz-tn), as she\\n in § 130, also hiig-a7i, to bow, pt t leak, 
pi hug-on, pp bog-cn 

§ 162 Examples in mod E include {a) verbs which still 
shew stiong foims, as choo:^e, cleave (to z-^\ii\Jly,/7e€ze, seethe, 
i^hoof , {h) veibs now weak, as hew, chew, C7eep,flee, he (to 
tell lies), ieek, 7ue (all with 01 ig e'o in the first stem), and 
how, brook, C7 owd, shove, suck, sup (with H in the fiist stem) , to 
w hich w e may add be) eave, dive, drip, float, lock, lose, slip, smoke, 
lug, as being secondaiy foims immediately derived fzom strong 
forms The A S l^od-a7i, to offer, command, is represented, as 
to Its intamng, by mod E bid , but the mode of conjugating 
this mod E veib has been boiiowed from that really belong- 
ing to the old veib bid, to beg, pia>, which belongs to the 
^zz'tf-conjugation , see § 146 

§ 163 I now give the foui stems of the seven conjugations 
in various Teutonic languages, as they affoid much help in 
comparing the vowels of one language with those of another 
The four stems exhibit respectively, the infinitive , the past 
It use, 1 pet son singular , the past tense, x person plural, and 
the past pai iiciple, as already said 


I FALL -conjugation (Conj VII mSieiers) 



Infin 

Fast stng- 

1 Past plut 

1 

Past pai i 

Teutonic 

FALL-AN 

FE-FAI L 

1 FE-FALL-UM 

FALL-ANO 

Gothic ^ 

Aald-an 

hat-hald 

1 kaiAiald-um 

hald ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

feall-an 

floll 

fioll on 

feall en 

English 

fall 

pell 

1 fell 

fall-en 

Dutch 

vail en 

vtel 

viel-en 

ge vail en 

German 

fall en 

fiel 

' Jiel-en 

ge fall-en 

Icelandic 

fall a 

fill 

fill-um \ 

falUtnn 

Swedish 

falha 

foil 

foil 0 

fall-en 

Danish 

fold e 

faldt 

faldt e 

fald-et 


^ Gothic has not the verb ‘ to fall I substitute for it hald-an, to hold, 
which belongs to this conjjigation 
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3 SHAKE - conjugation CConj VI in Sievers ) 



Infin 

Past sing 

Past J>hii 

Past part 

Teutonic 

SKAK-AN 

skDk 

skOkum 

SKAIv-AN 

Gothic ^ 

fai an 


for nni 

fai -ans 

Anglo-Saxon 

Siac ait 

scoc 

scot on 

scac en 

English 

shale 

shook 

vhool 

^hal en 

Dutch ^ 

vai en 

voer 

voei en 

ge vai en 

German ^ 

fahr-en 

Mir 

fuhr en 

g. fahi ~cn 

Icelandic 

slal a 

sXoJL 

slSl nm 

slel inn 

Swedish ^ 

fai-a 

for 

foi 0 

fai en 

Damsh^ 

fai e 

foer 

foci-e 

fai et 


3 BEAR - conjugation (Conj IV inSie\eis) 



Infin 

Past sing 

Past plni 

Past part 

Teutonic 

BER-AN 

BAR 

BtR-UM 

BOR ANO 

Gothic ^ 

bail -an 

bar 

bu iim 

haul anf 

Anglo-Saxon 

bei -an 

ban 

bSi -on 

boi -en 

English 

bear 

baie^ Ime 

ba?e, Imc 

boi -n 

Dutch J 

bi eh en 

bral 

bial en 

gi, btol en 

German ® 

bi ech en 

brack 

hrach en 

gt. bioch-cn 

Icelandic 

bei -a 

* bai 

bdr Mfn 

boi inn 

Swedish 

bar a 

bar 

bui 0 

bui en 

Danish 

ban e 

bar 

bai e 

baa? et 


4 GIVE - conjugation (Conj V in Sievcrs ) 



Infin 

Past sing 

Past plttr 

Past part 

Teutonic 

GEB-AN 

GAB 

GtB-UM 

GFB ANO 

Gothic 

gib-an 

gaf 

geb tint 

gib ans 

Anglo-Saxon ® 

giefan 

gtaf 

gedf on 

g‘fen 

English 

give 

gave 

gewe 

gtv en 

Dutch 

gev en 

gtf 

guv en 

ge gev en 

German 

geb en 

gab 

gab en 

ge geb en 

Icelandic 

gefa- 

gaf 

gdfum 

gef inn 

Swedish 

gifv a 

go/ 

gofv 0 

qifv en 

Danish 

gtv e 

goo 

gav-e 

giv tt 


^ In Gothic^ Dutch, German, Swedish, and Danish, I give far an^ to 
travel, instead of * shake/ which is not used 

® In GothiCf the diphthongs au replace the vowels <?, when r 
follows , see p, 163 In Dutch and German I give the verb br$ak 
* Ih t^e A S ^ efan^ ^ dfon^ the gi or ^ is a substitution for 
gi the vowels are really 
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5 DRINK- conjugation fConj III mSie\er‘=i) 


Teu roNic 

Gothic 

Anglo-Savon 

English 

Dutch 

German 

Icelandic 

Swedish 

Danish 


Injin 

DRENK. AN 
a?7 

d7 tnt~an 
di tnl 
d> 777 I m 
i>7nk at 
d}Jk a 
d) ttk a 
djtll c 


Past stng 

DRANK 
d^aggl 
di anc 
d>an) 

df 077 1 
t7 a7tf 
diahl 
drack 
d7ak 


Past phi7 

DRUNK UM 
d/ttggl U7n 
dfzmt on 
d; ani 
d7 077 k 67% 
tiant 67% 
d} til } 7 / 77 % 
d? 7tcJ o 
d7 all 6 


Pa^t/a t 

DRU^K ANo! 
d) tig^J C77S \ 
d7 7i, i C7l i 

di it 77k 

dtoftk €77 
s^t. /; //;// f7i 
dtukk 177/7 

dt/tek at 
d/itkk i,t 


6 DRIVE - conjugation (Conj I in Sic vers ) 



Ii7jin 

Past sing 

Pa^t plu7 

Past pai i 

Teutonic 

drIp an 

DRAIB 

DRIB UM 

DRIB ANO 

Gothic . 

diuli an 

d/aid 

df lb itffi 

drib anv 

Anglo Saxon 

d/ifa/i 

did/ 

d/ifon 

drifen 

English 

d/tve 

drove 

dfove 

df w en 

Dutch 

di 7JV €71 

dteef 

drev en 

gL drtv en 

German 

\ i%t%lh67% 

if tt.0 

t) leb en 

ge tfich en 

Icelandic 

dyffa 

d)etf 

drif 7/m 

' drifinn 

Swedish 

ditfv a 

drtf 

diefv 0 

dAfv t71 

Danish 

\ d/^v € 

dttv 

drev e 

diez^ et 


7 CHOOSE -conjugation (Conj II inSievers) 



Injfin 

Past siftg 

Pa^t plttr 

Past fart 

Teutonic 

KEUS AN 

KAUS 

KUS UM 

KUS ANO 

Gothic 

kilts an 

katn 

kus tmi 

kzts-ans 

Anglo Saxon 

cdos an 

etas 

CM on 

€07 en 

English 

choose 

chose 

chose 

chos en 

Dutch 

hiez-en 

koos 

koz en 

ge koz-en 

German 

{er\kies en 

{er)kor 

(er)kor en 

1 \^er)kor en 

Icelandic 

kj6s a 

kaus 

kus um 

kos tnn 

Swedish ^ 

ojud a 

hod 

bod 0 

bud-en 

Danish ^ * 

byd e 

bod , 

hod-e 

budget 


^ In Swedish and Damsh I substitute fyud a, hyd e, to bid, offer , 
A S hSodan 
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§ 164 We can hence compile a table which will give an 
approximate value of the vowel-sounds in the difieient 
languages It is not altogether correct, because some of 
the modern languages have altered the old values of the 
sounds Thus the mod G pp ge-ttieh-en^ diiven, has been 
substituted foi ge-inb en^ so that the oiiginal German sound 
lealh answering to oui short i was also short t Such 
substitutions must be allowed for 

Comparative Table of Vowel-sounds, as deduced from 
Strong Verbal Steivis 

[The stems selected are fall (stem i), shale (i), bear (2% give (2), 
forTeut A, shale (2), for Teut longO, bear (3), for Tcut long^, 
hea 7 (i), give (i\ d't tnk (i), for E , beai (4), for O , dnve (i, 2, 4), for 
long I, AI, and I , choose 2, 3, 4), for EU, AU, and U ] 


Teutonic 

A 

6 

A 

E 

0 

t 

AI 

I 

EU 

AU 

U 

Gothic 

a 

0 

e 

t, at 

an 

et 

at 

t 

tu 

att 

It 

Anglo Saxon 

ea, te 

6 


e, t, to 

0 

/ 

d 

t 

to, d 

ta 

ti, 0 

English 

a, 0 

00 

d 

eay t 

0 

i 

d 

t 

r-*, ou 


u, 0 

Dutch 

a 

oe 

d 

e, t 

0 

V 

ee 

t^ 

le 

00 

0 

German 

ay ah 

uh 

d 

e, t 

0 

et 

et * 

t^ 

tt 

5 

0 

Icelandic 

a 

<$ 

d 

e 

0 

i 

' et 

t 

j6 

au 

u, 0 

Swedish 

a, 0 


u 

a, t 

u 

i 

Z 

t 

ju 

0 

u 

Danish 

a 

oe 

d 

a, t 

aa 

1 

d 

t^ 

y 

0 

u 


§ 166 , This table is not, perhaps, exact in all particulais, 
as regards the modern forms, but it will give a sufficient idea of 
what may be expected The principal results ai e the following 

(1) The Teut A maybe lengthened to A > 0 or long JS 

(2) The Teut E maybe ^graded ’ to A (Aiyan O) on the 
one hand, 01 alteied (if altered) to U 01 O 

(3) The Teut t may be graded by being strengthened to 
AI, or weakened to I 

(4) The Teut EU may be graded by being strengthened 
to AU, or weakened to U 

^ Substituted for the values m the tables , see the remarks above 

^ A S do, da commonly become E long e 
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We thus foim foui groups of sounds ^\hlch are 1 elated b} 
giadation In cases 2, 3, and 4, ^ve may collect them as 
follows — 

The E-group , E, A, U or O 
The I-gioup, 1 , I, AI 
The U-group , EU, U, AU 

I heie call the second the I-group because all the varieties 
contain I, and for the same leason I call the last the 
U-gioup , but the tiue starting-points aie 1 and EU 
We may also note some of the results as follows 
Teut A lemams as a usually , A S also has ea (before 
ih, 01 after sc) , also cBy also 0 (chiefly before m and 
n) See Sieveis, O E Giam §§ 49-84, throughout 

Teut 6, for A , heie Gothic has long Oy to which answers 
6 y^ 00 

Teut M (see Sievers, § 45, 6) heie Gothic has long Cy to 
which answeis A S (commonly E ea 01 ee) 

Teut E legularly weakened to t m Gothic, except before 
r, hy hWy when it appears as a short ai In A S it often 
remains as , or becomes t (chief!} before m and n) , or eo 
(before /, r, Ji) 

Teut O occurs in Gothic before r, hy hWy when it 
appears as au A S has Oy chiefly before r and / (In 
fact oTy ol represent the vocalic r and /) 

Teut I usually remains z in the Teutonic languages 
Teut t Goth ei , Du 5; , G , the rest, ? 

Teut AI Goth aiy AS Icel et y E (commonly) 

G ety le y the rest, e 

Teut U Goth , Swed , Dan u, A S and Icel 0 , Du- 
and G 0 [also G u] 

Teut EU Goth A-S /o (and n) y Icel jd y Swed 
ju y Dan J 7 , G , Du ze , E long e ^ 

^ E c/ioosf IS an exceptional form , the nght vowel is ee, as m the 
verbs cleofve (for aeepyfieeUy seethe^ The M E form is chts en 

(with the former e long) 
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Teut AU Goth, Icel ^2^, A S G, Du Swed, 
Dan long o 

Lastly, if the Table in § 154 be compared with that in 
§ 80, p 96, which was obtained fiom different considerations, 
the results will be found to agree in all essential particulais 

§ 166 We are now able to compare some at least of the 
vowel-sounds in different languages By way of examples, 
we may take the following The Teutonic long t was 
pionounced like ee m heet This sound is still pieserved in 
Icelandic, Swedish, and Danish It was also so pronounced 
m A S and M E But m E, Dutch, and Geiman, it has 
suffered a precisely similar alteration It has been mo\ed 
on, as if by a new gradation, fiom t to AI , so that the 
Du y, G eiy and E long 2 are all now sounded piecisely 
alike, 1 e as z in biie ' Or again, we may consider the A S rt-, 
whence came the E in stone, and compare it with other lan- 
guages The A S ^ has not always the same value, but most 
often it has the value indicated m § 155, 1 e it answeis to 
Teut AI We should expect this to answer to Du long 
and accoidmgly we find the Du steen answeiing to A S ^idn 
and E stone In conj 6, stem 2, the G conespondmg sound 
would seem to be zf, but the fact is that the G irieh (diove) is 
a modern form , the O H G was dretb or ireib^ and the 
M H G was ireib Hence the G ei is the right equivalent 
of A S as in G Stein^ a stone Having obtained this 
result, we are prepared to find other similar examples, of 
which a few may be cited. E bone^ A S hdn^ Du been^ 
bone, leg, shank, G Bein^ a leg E whole^ A S hdl^ Du 
heely G heiL E oaih^ A S 4 ^, Du eed^ G Eid E oak^ 
A S dc, Du eehy G. Eich-e E soap^ A S sdp-^e^ Du zeep^ 

^ The tntermedtate sound between t (ee in beet) and at (t in hte) is et 
(a in name) This is supposed to have been the sound of E f in the time 
of Shakespeare Observe that German actually retains the archaic spell- 
ing Wetn* Corresponding to a time when that word was pronounced like 
E vetn 
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G Seif-e It IS not to be concluded that the A S ^ answers 
to Du ee^ and G et in all cases, for the G tz, e g , maj 
albO repiesent Teut long z (p 170), but we see here quite 
sufficient regulaiity to shew" what we may often expect, and 
we can also see that diffeiences of vowel-sound in the n 
forms of related languages may easily aiise fiom the same 
oiigin?! sound in the common Teutonic t}pe 

§ 157 As I have already, m Chapter V, explained the A S 
long vowel-sounds at some length, it may be interesting to 
compaie them, as we can now more easil> do, with their 
German and Teutonic equivalents For this puipose I shall 
sa> a few words upon each sound, without gnmg ever> 
detail, beginning with § 42 

The A S d (long a) In many cases this answers to 
Teut AI, G ei, as explained in § 156 Examples iwa^ two, 
G zTvci f hal, whole, G heil , ddl^ dole, G Thtil ^ oath, 
G Eld ^ dap^ cloth, G (a dress) , Idp^ loath, G hid 

(tioublesome), ghost, G Gezsi^ hoarse, G hets-er y 
dll, one, G sidn, stone, G Stem, ban, bone, G Bern 
(leg) , hdm^ home, G Hetvi , ddh, dough, G Teig^ &c But 
there is a second value of the German eqm valent, which is 
less common, viz th , as in ra^ loe, G Rth , sla, sloe, G 
Schleh-e , wd^ woe, G Wtk , ga, go, G ge?i-t , ia, toe, 
G Zth-e , Idr, lore, G Lthi~e, sdi ^ soie, allied to G sehr, 
solely, veiy, nidi-t, moie, G mthr This sound is, in 
general, meiel> another development of the same Teut AI, 
and either occurs at the end of a syllable, or is due to the 
influence of a following ^ or r , thus A S is also spelt 
raft, and A S sld is a contracted foim for "^sldh-e, see 
further m Kluge's Etym G Diet 

§ 168 The A S 6 (long e) This most often anses fiom 
a mutation of 6 , as explained m Chap XI Thus E feet, 
A S fit, IS the pi of foot, A S foot , cf G Fuss, foot, pi 
FUsse Hence we shall often find that the corresponding G 
sound IS long U Examples A S fiUan, to feel, G fuhhen , 
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gren-e, green, G grim , keen, bold, G hihn , h^d-an^ 

to heed, G htlt-en^ hrdd-an^ to bleed, G hui-en, to hatch , 
swdi-e^ sweet, G suss , gret-an^ to greet, G g7 uss en But 
there are several e\amples in which the AS/ has anothei 
ongin, thus heh^ high, is a shoiter foim of Mah^ high, and 
corresponds, regulaily, to G hoch 

§ 169 The A S* X (long i) This commonly answ^eis to 
G ei^ see §156 Examples A S < 5 ?, by, G het^ z>-4«, iron, 
G Eis-en , hwQ^ while, G Weihe^ &c It is veiy easy to 
multiply examples 

§ 160 The A S 6 (long o) This commonly answeis to 
Teut 0 , see the pt t of shake m § 153 The A S /ar-an, 
to go, makes the pt t /Sf , with which cf G fuhi , so that 
A S /commonly=G long u 01 tih Examples sc6^ shoe, 
G Schuh , d6n^ to do, G thun , //, loo, G %u , sw6r^ swoi e, 
G schivui , JI67 , flooi , G Flut , r///, stool, G Stuhl , h6f^ 
hoof, G Hufy bl6dy blood, G Fluty h6d, biood, G Biut y 
hSdy hood, G Hut y rSdy lood, G Ruih-Cy &c The G 
kuhly cool, M H G hieJey is allied to an unmodified form 
kmly appealing in M H G huol-kausy a cooling houce , and 
this latter agiees exactly with A S cdl, cool Two impoitant 
examples occur m A S brddory brothei, G Bruder y and 
mSdoTy mother, G Mutter It is surpiising to find that thi«» 
G long Uy answering to a Teut long 6, was really A m the 
Aryan parent-speech We thus get the lemaikable variety 
of long vowels seen in Lat mater y Done Gk Attic 

ftTyrj;/?, A S mSdory O H G muoiar (G Mutter ^ , or again, 
in Lat /dguSy Gk <l>r}y6sy A S hdcy G Buchey a beech-tiee 

§ 161 The A S u (long u.) It was shewn in § 46 that 
the A S H has been developed into the modern diphthong 
ouy as m hUsy a house, just as the A S f'has been altered to 
the modem diphthongal long t Both of these changes have 
taken place in German also ^ Just as the O H G win is 

^ The reason, in both languages, is the same I have already gi\en it 
Sec p 53* note 2 
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now JVcif? (E 2t7«d)j so the O H G is no^\ I7ai/s (E 
^ouse) E\aniples brow, G Augen-haut ^ soui, 
G satier ^ ffil foul, G faul^ coiiupt, hf^s^ house, G Hans y 
Msy louse, G Lam , mfiSy mouse, G J/au?, &c But there 
aie cases in which German has pieser\ed the u unchancted , 
as in thou G du , now, G nun , city cow , G Kith 
Such instances aie useful, as the}^ enable the Englishman to 
icalise w^hat the original A S ^ was like, espcciallj when it 
IS lemembeicd that coo (cow), mo (now), moos (mouse), hoos 
(house) aie quite common avoids in piovincial English 

§ 162 The A S y (long y) As found in \ S pi 
of rnUsy mouse, it answeis to G aiim Ufausty mice The 
A S JjfWy hlth, may be compaied wuth G Faubuss, rotten- 
ness Much the same sound appeals in hj > , hue, G Htm? , 
file, G Feua But m G Haui^ hide, A S hjfd^ and 
Braiity bade, A S h^nly the G au has sufifeied no modi- 
fication 

§ 163 The A S se It appeals fiom the 31 d stem of the 
conjugation of the verb to bear (§ 153) that the A S 
answers regulaily, m some cases, to G long a E\amp^es 
ckly eel, G Aal y rndbU meal, repast, G Mahl , dferiy evening, 
G Abend, sp^dc, speech, G Spfach-e , seed, seed, G &aai , 
dddy deed, G That, ncedl, needle, G Kadd y sldp, sleep, 
G Schlafy &c But theie aie numeious cases in which 
A S woids containing aie mere deiivatives from woids 
containing (=G ei), as explained in the next chapter In 
such cases, Geiman keeps the ei of the more primitive word 
Thus A S hdbany to heal (G hetl-eti) is derived from A S 
hdly whole (G heit) It is obvious that German is here an 
excellent guide to such a method of deiivation 

§ 164 The A S da It appears, from the 2nd stem of 
the conjugation of choose (§ 153), that the A S represents 
Teut AU, and is equivalent to G 5 Examples flia, flea, 
G Floh y dar-Cy ear, G Ohr , dasfy east, G Osi , bdany bean, 
G Bohn^Cy strdamy stream, G Sirom But examples are 
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not wanting in which G has kept the Teut au unchanged , 
as in he-riaf~ian^ to bereave, G be-raub-en , Uaf^ leaf, G 
Laub , sda7n^ a seam, G Saum , d7 a dream, G Tt aum , 

hiam^ beam, G Baum (tree), Map^ a heap, G Hauf-e^ 
JiUap-an^ to run (leap), G lauf-tn ^ ciap^ a baigam, G Kauf 
(both pel haps from Lat caup-o^ a huckster, though Kluge 
considers these words as pure Teutonic) 

§ 166 The A S 4o It appeals, fiom the ist stem of 
choose (§ 153 ), that the A S io (Goth tti) answers to Tout 
EU, G te Examples she, G sie , fdoh^ cattle (fee), G 
Viehy hio^ bee, G Bie-ne ^ dioTy deei, G Thief (animal), 
hiofy beer, G Bier y c/oly keel, G Kitl y seod-any to seethe, 
G sied-euy &c But there are cases in which an A S eo 
arises fiom contraction, and here G has eiy as in Pr/o, 
three, G dret , frdOy free, G frci , fiondy fiend, G Fcmd 
(enemy) Another contracted form occurs m A S sdofty to 
see, G seh-en 

§ 166 The above examples aie intended to shew how the 
same onginal Teut sound may be quite differently developed 
in such languages as modem English and modern German , 
so that, for example, the gieat apparent difference between 
the sounds of E fiea and G Floh can be explained , they 
are different developments of Teut AU, and that is all 
Gnmm’s Law only enables us to say that, in such a pair of 
words as the E token (A S tdeen) and the G Zeichmy the t 
is legularly shifted to a G Z, and the ^ (A S ^') to the G ch 
But we can now go further, and say that the A S, and 
G et are both alike developed from Teut AI, and exactly 
conespond Hence the E token corresponds to the G 
Zetchen all the way through, sound for sound, and it is only 
when we can prove such an original identity of form that 
words can fairly be said to be cognate That is to say, we 
aie bound to explain not the consonants alone, but the 
vowels also. If anything, the vowels are of even more im- 
portance than the consonants, as they enable us to apply 
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a 7Nore delicate test It is not till this pnnciple is thoioughh 
understood that true philology begins Mere hap-hazard 
compaiisons are utteily worthless. 

§ 107. Practical application of tlie prmoiple of 
gradation A knowledge of giadation, as explained above, 
enables us to trace lelationships between words which might 
otheiwise seem unrelated Thus, when w^e know that long a 
and short a aie connected by gradation, we can easily 
understand that the vowel may appear as shoit a m one 
language and as long a m anothei Take, foi example, 
the Skt ^apha^ a hoof Heie the Skt though pro- 
nounced as is weakened from and the Skt ph is an 
aspiiated p, so that the Ar^an form of the first sellable was 
KAP By Giimm’s Law, the Ar}an k and p answei to Teut 
h and respectively, thus giving the Teut foim of the same 
syllable as haf If the a be graded to A, it becomes, as 
above, an A S 6^ which gives us A S h6f, a hoof, at once 
We cannot doubt that the Skt. {apia^ which, practically, 
differs fiom only in exhibiting a short a instead of a long 
one in the first syllable, is really cognate with the A S 
E hoqf^ for the words are identical m meaning Similarly 
we can perceive such connections as the following A S 
rndna^ moon, allied to Gk moon , from the Aryan root 
Ml, to measure, the moon being the measurer of time ; cf 
Skt md, to measuie (§ 160) E food, A S fS^da, from 
the loot PA, to feed , Skt pd, to feed. E foot, A S fSt, Skt 
pad or pad, a foot E hoot, advantage, A S hdt, G JBusse, 
reconcihation , strengthened from the Teut base bat, good, 
preserved in Goth hat-tza, better, haf~tsts, best , where bat= 
Aryan bhad, as seen in Skt hhad-ra, excellent E, stool, 
A S si6l, a chair, support , G. Stuhl, chair, throne , Gk 
a pillar, named from being firmly set up , from the 
Aryan root stI, to stand firm E cool, A S c6l, allied to 
Icel kaUa (pt t kSt),, to freeze , A. S ceaUd, O. Mercian 
cal^di^ 33), E coUd, cf Lat gel-u, frost E hough, A ^^b6k, 
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hSgi an arm, shoulder, bough, branch , Icel bSg-f , shoulder 
of an animal, bow (of a ship), cognate with Gk Trrjx-vsifoT 
arm, Skt bdh-u (for *bMghu), arm, Peis bdziiy 

arm 

§ 168 The A S does not always anse from Teut 6, 
and we may here conveniently discuss four words of special 
interest m which the A S d arises fiom the loss of n in the 
combination on^ the 0 being lengthened by compensation 
to make up, as it were, for the loss of the consonant, because 
a greater stress is thus thrown upon it Again, on is a 
frequent A S and M E substitution for an eailier an, owing 
to the A S habit of changings into 0 befoie nasals Modem 
English has the later form bond as well as band^ Hence 
E goose, A S gds, stands for "^gons = "^gans , cf G Gans, a 
goose, Lat answer (for "^Aans-er = *gkans-e ^ ), Gk (fo* 
Skt haMs-a, a swan So also E iooih, A S iod, 
IS for *iond = ^fand , cf Lat acc dent-em, Gk acc o-^opr-a, 
Skt danUa, tooth E other, A S dder, stands for "^onder = 
*ander, Goth anthar, other, Skt antara Lastly, E sooth, 
A S sSd, IS for *sond = *sand, cf Dan sand, true, Icel 
sann^r, true (put for *sand-f , by assimilation) , Teut santho, 
true, second grade from Aryan sent- This sent- meant 
< being/ or * existent/ or ‘ actual,' whence the sense of ^ true ' 
easily resulted , it appears in the Lat acc ab^ent~em, being 
away, prce-smUm, being near at hand, and it is clear that 
this SENT- IS short for es-ent-, which is nothing but a pre- 
sent participial form from the Aryan root es, to be, as seen 
m Skt as, to be, Lat es^se It is not probable that such an 
abstract sense as ‘be' was the onginal sense of this loot, it 
most likely meant to ‘ breathe ^ , as seen in the Skt as-u, vital 
breath, life Thus sooth is simply ‘that which lives,' hence 
a reality or truth The correspondmg word m Skt is sant, 
which, as Benfey explams at p 63 (s, v as\ is properly the 

^ Band first occurs m the Ommlum, and is of Scand origin , not 
(AaS^, as wrongly marked in xny Dlcttonary 
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pres part of ^7^, to be, but meant also right, virtuous, steady 
venerable, excellent The feminine form was leduced to sa^^^ 
with the sense of ‘ a \irtuous wife ^ , and this term was after- 
wards applied to a widow w^ho immolated heiself on the 
funeial pile of her husband This is the word which we 
usually WTite sitiiee^ and incorrectly apply to the buining of 
a widow The Skt short a being sounded as the 'Rum 
mud^ we have turned satz into suttee^ just as w^e wiite jungle^ 
punch, pundii, bungalow, thug, Punjauh, for the same reason 
One of the most interesting facts in philology is the bringing 
together of many words which at first sight look uni elated, 
and It can be shewn that the same lOot es, to live, is the 
ultimate source of all the words folio w^ing, viz* am, art, ts, 
sooth, szn (English) , essence, entity, ab-‘Se?it, pt e-sent (Latin) , 
eu- (prefix), (palesyonto^iogy (Greek) , and sutf-ee (Sanskrit) 

§ 180 But the most impoitant application of the pnnciple 
of gradation is the following We see that each stiong verb 
possesses four stems, some of which are often much alike 
Thus, omitting suffixes, the stems of scac-an, to shake, are 
(i) scac-- (2) scdc’- (3) scdc- (4) scac^, yielding only two vaneties, 
VIZ scac--, sc6c- It is found that denved words, chiefly sub- 
stantives (sometimes adjectives), do not always preserve the 
pnmitive stem {scac-), but are sometimes formed from the 
variant {sc6c-') Thus the mod E shape, sb , agrees with the 
stem scap- of scap-an, to shape , but the A S sc6p, a poet, lit 
a shaper of song, agrees with the stem scSp, seen in the pt t 
sing of the same veib It is, however, not correct to say 
that sc6p, a poet, is denved fiom the pt t sc6p , we may only 
say that it is denved fiom that strengthened form of the base 
which appeals in the past tense It is precisely the same 
case as occurs with respect to the Gk XelTT’-etv, to leave, perf 
Xe-XoiTT-a (§ 134) We find the adj Xo^jr-dy, remaining, not 
formed from the perf but exhibitmg the same 

gradation as that which appears in XZ-kow-a If now we 
employ the symbol < to signify ‘derived from,' and the 

N 2 
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symbol H to signify < a base with the same gradation as/ we 
may, with perfect correctness, expiess the etymology oiscSp^ 
a poet, by wnting sc6py sb < H sc6p^ pt t of scdp-an, to shape 
This IS sometimes loosely expressed by omitting the symbol H, 
but It must always le understood s so that if at any time, for 
the sake of brevity, I should speak of scdp^ a poet, as being 
* derived from the pt t of scap-an* this is only to be legarded 
as a loose and inaccurate way of sajung that it is ^ deiived 
from a base with the same gradation as scSp ’ And this is 
all that IS meant when E sbs are said to be derived from 
foims of the past tenses and past participles of strong veibs 

§ 170 The result of the last section is important, because 
most English grammars neglect it* Instances are given m 
Loth’s Angelsachsischenglische Grammatik, but they are 
taken fiom Anglo-Saxon, and do not cleaily bung out the 
survival of the principle m the modem language As this 
point has been so much neglected, I have endeavoured to 
collect such examples of giadation as I have obseived 
in modem English, and now subjoin them, but I do not 
suppose that the list is complete 

§ 171 i^a//-conjugation There are no examples of 
denvatives from a secondary stem, because the past tense 
IS formed by reduplication, not by gradation The verb to 
fell IS denved, not by gradation, but by mutation, as will be 
shewn hereafter (§ 192 /3) From the pnmary stem we 
have such substantives as fall^ hold^ span^ &c , wheie the 
derivation is obvious* 

§ 172 *SV5a>5^-conjugation There aie no modern examples 
of derivatives from the second stem, except in the case 
of soke^ soken^ A S s6c^ s6c-n < (| s6c^ pt t of sac-an, to 
contend , and in the doubtful case of groove, A. S gr^ (?) 
< II pt h of grqfan, to grave, cut. But I believe it 
will be found that the A S gr6/\& unauthonsed and imaginaiy , 
that groove is a woid of late introduction into English, being 
unknown in the M.E penod, and that it was merely 
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borrowed from Du g}Otve^ Nevertheless, the principle still 
applies, for Du gtoeve is denved from the stem seen in 
gro^y pt t of Du gt aven^ to grave 

§ 178 ^^izr-conjugation The stems are (i ) ht) - (a) ba.) - 
(3) hdr- (4) as seen in ber-an, to bear, or (i) mm- 

(2) iiani- (3) ndm- (4) num-^y as seen in mm-an, to take 
The following are deniatives from the and stem E 
(child), A S bear-n < II leer {=::*bar)i Pt ^ of bef-an, to beai 
Also E baf-m, A S bear-m^ the lap, fiom the same 

E shafts as in plough-shate^ A S scear {z=:*scar) < II Siur 
(for *scaf\ pt t of scer-an^ scier-an, to shear 

E qual-7n^ A S eweal-m {:=^'^cwal-m\ pestilence, death 
< II A S cwcsl pi t of A S cwel-an, to die, 

which IS now spelt quail 

From the 3rd stem bw , A S bd> < H bdr-on^ pt t pi of 
be 7 -an, to bear 

From the 4th stem bur-den, bur-then, A S byr-den, a 
load < (by mutation) I1 bor-en, pp of ber-an, to bear (§ 193)* 
Similarly bir-tk, A S ge-^T-d 
E hole, A S hoi, a hollow, cave < 11 kol-en, pp of A S 
hel-an, to hide 

E score, A S S€ 07 , a score, 1 e twenty < II scoi-en, pp of 
scer-an, to shear, cut 

We may also note here that mm-b-le and numb are both 
from A S mm-an, to take , the latter adj was actually formed 
fiom the pp num-en 

§ 174 The ^2z/£-conjugation 

From the 2nd stem lay, v , A S leeg-an < (by mutation) 
II Icpg (^*lag), pt t of hcg-a 7 t, to lie (§ 192 a) 

E set, A S sett-an < (by mutation) U scet (=*j<2/), pt t of 
sitt-an, to sit (§ 192 a) Likewise E sett-le, a bench 

E trade (not found m A S) < II trad trad), pt t oi 
ired-an, to tread 

1 * Groepe, or Groeve, a Furrow’ , Hexham’s Du Diet 1658 I know 
of no authonty for groove as an E word older than Skinner (1671) 
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E warn, A S wcBg-n < \\ wceg^ pt t of weg-a/z, to cany 
E wrecky M E wtaky that which is dnven ashore < ll A S 
wrcBc (^^^wrac)y pt t of wrec^-an, to drive (to wieak) Also 
E wretchy A S wrcBc-cay likewise < II wrcec 

Fiom the 3rd stem E speechy A S spdc-e, older foim 
sprdc^e < Ij sprdc-ofiy pt t pi of sprec-an, to speak So also 
the Scand woid sea/ (Icel scr/z) is to be compaied with A S 
sdf-on, pt t pi of szti-ariy to sit 

From the 4th stem E laz-Ty A S leg-er < I| leg-eriy pp 
of hcg-atiy to lie 

E beady A S hedy a prayei < (| bed~en, pp of bzdd-aHy to 
pi ay The same pnnciple is applicable to Scand words also 
Thus E laWy A S lag~Uy boi rowed fiom Icel lagy older, pi 
log (with sing sense) law < I1 Icel Id (for *log), pt t of 
liggjOy to he , the * law " is ^ that which lies " or is settled 
^ 176 The efn;2/^-conjugation 

From the and stem E bendy v, A S bend-an, to fasten 
a string on a bow, and so to bend it, fzom A S bend, a band, 
which is derived (by mutation) from a base paiallel with band, 
pt t of btnd-azi (§ 192 a) 

E cram, A S cramm lazi < ii cramm, pt t of crmm-any to 
cram 

E drench, A S drenc-an < (by mutation) || dranc, pt t of 
drznc-^Uy to drink (§ 192 a) 

E maliy A S meally steeped gram < H meali, pt of meli-an, 
to melt, hence to steep, soften (We may observe that the 
A S pp molten is still m use ) 

E quench, A. S czvenc-an< (by mutation) || cwanc, pt* t 
of cwtnc-an, to become extingmshed 

E songy M E songy sang, A S sang < ij sa^, pt t of 
szng^an, to sing So also stfige, A S* seng^an (to make to smg), 
to scorch (alludmg to the singing noise made by burning 
logs), derived by mutation from the same stem^<2;!^(§ 19a iS) 
E stench, A S stenc < (by mutation) |i stanc, pt. t of 
sitnc-^an, to stink 
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E thong, A S JfWang^ < || ^Jfwang, pt* t of ^/fwtng’^an, 
only found in O Flies thwing-a, O Sax thwtng-an, to con- 
strain, compiess 

E fJitong, M E th/ong, ihrang, A S prang < H prang, 
pt t of p> ing^an, to crowd 

E wander , A S ivand-r-ian, frequentative verb < {j wand^ 
pt t of wind-a 7 t, to wund, turn about So also E wand, 
originally a pliant rod, that could be wound or woven , and 
e\en E zvend, to go, foimed by mutation (192 a) 

E -ward as a suffix (in io-wat d, <fec ), A S -weard (Goth 
-zvaiith-s) < A S wearp, pt t of weorp-an, to become, 
01 ig to be tuilied to 

E watp, threads sti etched lengthwise in a loom, A S, 
weatp < II weatp, pt t of weofp-an, to cast, thiow, throw 
across 

E wrang-le, frequentative fiom the stem wrang, pt t of 
wung-an, to twist, stiain, wnng So also Wfong, adj , A S 
wrang, 1 e perverse, from the same stem We may also 
note that E swam-p is allied to swamm, pt t of swtmm-an, 
to swim Similaily the Scand word siang, a pole, stake 
(Icel sia 7 ig-r) is to be compared with A S siang, pt t, of 
sit 7 ig-an, to sting, poke 

From the 3rd stem E borough, A S burh, burg < i| burg-on, 
pt t pi of beofg-an, to keep, protect 

Fiom the 4th stem E borrow, A S borg-ian, verb formed 
fiom borh, borg, s, a pledge < H borg-en, pp of beorg-an, to 
keep So also bury, A S bjyrg-an, formed by mutation from 
the same stem (§ 193) 

E bund-le < 1| bund-en, pp of bind-an, to bmd 

E crumb, A S crum-a < H crumm-m, pp of crtmm-an, to 
cram, squeeze 

E drunk-ard < 11 drunc-m^ pp of drtnc-an, to dnnk 

§ 176 The </riz;tf-con]ugation 

From the ist stem E, chine, a fissure m a sea-cliff, A S 
cin-u, a fissure < !l cfn-an, to split, crack 
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E ripe^ A S r{p-e^ adj < li rip-an^ to reap Hence ripe 
IS ‘ fit for reaping ^ 

E, siiriup^ A S sifg-rdp, lit rope to climb or mount 
by < II sHg-an^ to climb 

E siy^ A S siig-o, a pen foi cattle , from the same 

From the 2nd stem E abode, M E abood < It A S d^bdd, 
pt t of dbid-an, to abide 

E doi^A, A S ddi < II *ddi, pt t of '^dig-an, to knead, 
only found in the cognate Goth detg-an to knead 

E drove, sb , A S dr^ < II A S drdf, pt t of di if-an, to 
drive 

E grope, A S grdp^ian, \\eak veib < H gtdp, pt t of 
grip-an, to gripe, seize 

E loan, A S Id-n (a raie form) < H Idh, pt t of lih-an, 
to lend, the is a suffix, and the h is diopped 

E lode, a course, A S Idd < || lad, pt t of liS-an, to 
travel, go Here the change from final d to final d is due 
to Verner's Law, the pt t pi of lid-^an is lid-on, and the 
pp lid-en, § 130 

E lore, learning, A S Idr < II *lds (not found), cognate 
with Goth lais, I have found out, pt t of "^lei^-an, to track, 
find out, see p igS See Lore and Learn in my Etym Diet 

E road, A S rdd < i| rdd, pt t of rid-an, to ride 

E slope answers to an A S "^sldp < n sldp, pt t of slip^an, 
to slip, 

E Shrove (m Shrove-Tuesday) < |l E shrove, pt t of 
thrive, A S serp^-an 

E slroke, A S slrdc-tan, weak verb < || strdc, pt t. of 
siric-an, to stnke 

E wroth, adj , A S wrdd, i e perverse < n wrdd, pt t o, 
wrid-an, to writhe, turn about 

We have at least two Scandinavian words with a corre- 
spondmg stem-vowel These are bait, Icel beti-a < j) beit, 
pt t, oiMta, to bite, and raid, Icel reid < jj reid, pt t of 
rtd^a, to ride We may also add bleak, gleam, leave, lend, rea^. 
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} ear^ v , siait , wtak^ wreathy all formed b} mutation See the 
next Chapter (§ 195 ) 

From the 4th stem E hty A S hi-a^ sb < ij A S hit-eny 
pp of hit-any to bite 

E ditf’i < 11 A S drif-eny pp of d)if-Qny to dme (The 
suffixed / will be explained heieafter) 

E gripy sb, A b grtp-e^ < Wgnp-iUy pp of gnp-auy to 
gripe, grasp 

E hdy sb, A S hhd < ll hhd^e7iy pp of hlid-an^ to 
co^er 

E silty sb (whence M E shUien, \erb), A S shi-ey sb 
< II sht-efiy pp of slii-a7ty to lend 

E whit-iky to pare with a knife, from A S pwit-ely a 
knife < li pwit-CTiy pp of pwii^atiy to cut 

E writy A, S {geywizt < H wrii-eUy pp of Wfit-any to 
wnte 

Besides these obvious derivatives, find others, such as 
these — 

E chm-ky formed with suffix k from a base ekin'- < ll etn^eny 
pp of ciu'^any to split, crack 

E chffy A S chfy properly a ^ steep, ^ or a place to climb 
up , the same as Icel khfy a cliff < |I Icel ^kh/-tnn (obsolete), 
pp of kUf-ay to climb 

E dwizi^d^hy formed (with excrescent d') from *dwzn-Ie, a 
regular frequentative veib < ll dwtn-eny pp of dwm-any to 
decrease, dwindle, languish 

E slzpy weak veib, M E slip-pen < |l shp-en, pp of 
sitp-any to shp (strong verb) 

E shrtf-ty A S serif -t < II serif eUy pp of strif-an, to 
shnve \ 

E s/i/e (to climb over), in which the z has been lengthened 
after loss of M E stiyel, A S st^-el < i| stzg-my pp of 
stig-any to climb 

’ Cnriously enough, grtp as a verb is late, borrowed from F g> tppei 

* Perhaps a non-Teutonic word , if borrowed from Lat sertbere 
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E Sind, a studing-place, a well-known place m the valley 
of the Wharfe < ll stridden, pp of sirtd-an, to stride, stride 
across 

Similarly, the Scand ih if-t is to be compared with thnV’en, 
pp of thrive, and wtck-ei, a French word of Scand oiigin, 
i& to be compared with Icel vtk-tnn, pp of vik-ja, to turn 
See also wick-et, wztch-elm in my Etym Diet 

It is also highly probable that the syllable -dige in A S 
hldf-dtge, a lady, is from the same stem as "^dtg-en, pp of 
^digan = Goth deigan, to knead , and that the original sense 
of our lady is, consequently, ‘ a kneader of bread " 

§ 177 The choose-con^ugztion 

From the ist stem we may note the following E dzeary, 
A S dr^or-tg, of which the orig sense was gory, dripping 
with blood, put for "^drdos-zg {ct Veinei's Law) < i| dr/os-an, 
to dnp 

E crowd, s, IS best explained by supposing (with Stiat- 
mann) that the A S infinitive (which does not occur) was 
"^criid-an, to push, not ^cr^od'-an, as usually assumed, the 
pt t IS found as erdad In fact, Chaucer has the verb croud-en, 
to push, and the Dutch form is kruijen, foimerly kruidren, 
which answers to ^crUd-an, just as the Du hmg~en does to 
A S bfig-^an , whereas, on the other hand, the Du for choose 
(A S. cdos-aii) IS kiez-en, with a very different vowel, and an 
A S *crlbdan would answer to a Du *hrieden, of which no 
one has ever heard 

E, dove, A S dUf-a, lit ‘ a divei ' < II ddf-an, to dive 
E loui, s , a clumsy, slouching fellow < II A S Hitman, to 
stoop , the change from AS to E on being regular (§ 46) 
The sb cripple, creeple'^, one who creeps about, is 

a derivative of the verb to creep 

From the 2nd stem E bread, M E breed, A S hr^a-d 
(where is a suffix) < II briaw, pt t of br^cm-an, to brew, 

1 <Ia them that bee lame or creepelles ^ , UB 77 ) J Brampton, JoyfuU 
Newes out of the newe fonnde Worlde, fol 5a, back See p 59, note 3 
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hence, to ferment, the orig sen&e being ‘that which is 
feimented' Obseive that the \owel in btead, though now 
short, ^\as long in M E 

E -Uss^ the commonest sufiBx m English, also has a 
bhoitened vowel It answeis to M E -lees^ A S -Uas 

< 11 Uas^ pt t of Uos-afi, to lose The suffix -hss mehns 
‘depiived of' The A S leas was also used as an adj , with 
the sense of ‘ false ’ , hence E leas-ing (A S Itas-ung) in the 
sense of ‘ falsehood ' The adj Iooi,e is Scandinavian, from 
Icel lauss^ loose, cognate with A S U\u^ loose, false 

E 7itat^ cattle, A S 7i^ai < || 7ieai^ pt t of neot-an^ to use, 
employ Hence the sense is ‘ used,' domestic 

E reave (commonei in be-reave\ A S }ea/-zan^ to strip of 
^clothes, despoil, from s , clothes, spoil < H reaj", pt t of 
reqf-an, to deprive, take away 
E red, M E reed, A S, r/ad < (| tdad, pt t of re'od-an, io 
redden 

E reek, s , A S r^c, another form of f^ac, smoke < 11 r^ac, 
pt t of t^oc-att, to exhale The ongmal Teut AU is still 
seen m the cognate G Rauch, smoke, § 164 

E sheaf, A S sceaf < H steaf pt t of scHf-an, to shove, 
push togethei 

E shut, A S sce%e, sc^i-e, a sheet, allied to scdat, a coiner, 
fold, cornel of a sail, sheet 01 rope fastened to a comer of 
a sail < 11 sciat, pt t of scioi-an, to shoot, hence, to project 
E throe, A S J>r^a < H f>riaw, pt t of priow-an, to 
suffer The vowel in E ihz oe may have been mfluenced by 
the Icel form Prd 

From the 3rd stem E gut, A S guit, properly ‘ a channel ' 

< II gut-on, pt pi of giot-an, to poui 

E sud-s, pi < II sud-on, pt pk of s/off-an, to seethe, boil 
E, tt^, weak verb < 11 tug-on, pt pi of tio-n, to draw, 
pull 

From the 4th stem E bode, A S bod-tan, to announce 

< (1 bod-m, pp of biod-an, to command 
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E bow^ a weapon, A S bog-a < I1 bog-m^ pp of biig-an^ 
to bend, bow 

E bro-ih) A S bro-S (wheie is a suffix), put for *bfOW-d' 

< II brow-en, pp of hrlow-an^ to brew 

E d?op, A S drop-a, s < H drop-en, pp of driop-an, to 
drop, drip 

E dross^ A S drosy sediment, that which falls down < || 
dros-en^ pp of dr/os-an, to fall, drip down 

E Jioai, V , A, S.Jlof-ian < || jioUen^ pp of fliot-an, to float 
E frosty K % ft os-t (t suflSxed) < ll ft os-en^ orig form of 
froz-en, pp, of frios-an^ to freeze 

E in-got^ a mass of metal pouied into a mould, from fn and 
got < II got-m, pp of giot-an^ to poui 

E lock^ s , A S loc-Cy a lock < l| loc-en^ pp of Mc-an^ to 
lock, fasten, 

E lose, V , M E losten, A S los-tan, ong to become loose 

< II ^los-en, ong foim of lor-en, pp of lios-an, to lose, 
which became M E les-en, and is obsolete 

E lot, s , A S hlot < II hloi-en, pp of hUoi-an, to choose 
by lots, assign 

E shot, s < II scot-m, pp of scdot-an, to shoot Also scot, 
m scot free, which is a doublet of shot, and peihaps a Scand, 
form Cf Icel skot-inn, pp of skjdta, to shoot 

E shove, A, S scofian, weak verb < 1| scofen, pp of 
scdfan, to push Hence shov-el 

E slop, A S slop-pe < slop-en, pp of sldp-an, to dissolve, 
let slip Slop was especially used of the droppings of a cow 
E smoke, s , A S smoc-a < II smoc-en, pp of smioc-an, to 
smoke 

E sod, wet or sodden turf, hence soft turf < l| sod-en, pp 
of sdo9-an, to seethe , cf sodden 

We have preserved two old past participles, viz ; otten, Icel 
rot-inn, and for-lorn, A S for-loren , both belong to strong 
verbs of the c/4<?(?j‘^-conjugaUon Shuffle, scuffle are Scand* 
words, allied to sh<yoe Some derivatives are formed by 
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mutation, as britt-le, dive, dtip, &c, which \'sill be explained 
heieafter, see pp 204, 208, 203 The verb to shut and the 
sb sJmtt-h vere also foimed bj mutation fiom the 31 d stem 
[scut-on) of sceoi-an, to shoot , see p 204, note i 

Brief Summary of Results 

^ 178 The chief results of §§ 153, 154 ma> also be ar- 
langed as follows — 

There are 4 pnncipal giadations, A, 6 (foi A), is seen in 
shale, pt t shook A S scacan, pt t <tc 6 t , E, A, 0 , as 
seen in heat (A S het-an, Lat f.t-te), pt t hare, pp hor-n, 
&c , i, AI, I, as seen in duve (A S drif-an\ pt t dr<njt 
{Goth drath), pp driv-en, EU, AU, U, as seen m choose 
(A S cdos-anfGoih hus-an\'gt t chose (Cjoih kaus\^^ chosen 
(Goth kus-ans), &c. They may be thus arranged, so as to 
shew the oldest forms (includmg the Old High German) — 


Teutonic 

A 0 

Gothic 

a 0 

A Saxon 

a 0 

Icelandic 

a 6 

0 H Geiman 

a uo 

E AJO 

\ at a au 

le u 0 

t a\o 


e a 0 

iu 

1 t H 

It&tao 
{ i a It 


1* « 

i AI I 

ei ii i 

i a t 

ini 


{ ei t 

EU AU U 

tit au u 

{ to ia u 
\ii 0 

1 

j 6 au \ u 

{0 


IH ou 0 
to 6 
it 




CHAPTER Xr 


Vowel-Mutation 

§ 170 ‘ A man said to Goldhurh^ buy a whole goose and a 
cow cheap ’ This is my memonal sentence, for remembering 
the principal contents of the present chapter I may remark 
that Goldburh is a leal name , it is the name of the heroine 
in the old English romance of Havelok, which belongs to the 
reign of Edisard I I shall now discuss each of the words 
printed in italics in the above sentence We find, in Sweet's 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, the following facts 

I The pi of maim, a man, is menn, men 

2 . From gold, s gold, is formed the adj gylden, golden, 
and the vexbgyldan, to gild 

3 j^uih, a borough, town, makes the plural ^ng, towns 
The dat sing is also ^ng 

4 From hdl, adj , whole, is formed the deuved verb hcE/an, 
to heal, lit to make w'hole 

5 G^s, goose, makes the pi g/s, geese 

6 a cow, makes the pi c/, cows , hence, by the way, 
mod E hi-ne, which stands for hi-e» (like ^ne, eyes, foi ey-en) 
Here hi- = A S cjl, and -en is a pi suffix (A S -an ) , so 
that hi-ne (=hi-en) is a double plural ‘ 

7 C/ap, a bargain, whence our cheap is derived, produces 
a derivative verb cfipan, cjpan, to buy This verb was some- 
times wntten cipan, whence our keep See Cheap, Keep, in my 
Etym Diet 

^ The pi occurs in Northern English , it is spelt he m Golding’s 
translation of Owd’s Metamorphoses, fol a6 (1603) , of p dd, note 
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§ 180 To these results we may add one moie, mz that 
just as m the 7th example we see /a changed to n, ory (y 
being a later spelling), so we find e\ample& in which the 
unaccented ea changes to the unaccented te or y Even eo 
changes like <5^7, and eo like ea These facts can easily 
be remembered in connection with evample 7 Thus 
cwealm^ death, gives the verb d-amelm-an^ d-cwyhn-an^ to 
kill, sMor^ a steer, o\, gives the denvatue siunc^ a 

stirk, and htorit^ heart, gives the veib hiertayiy to 

hearten or encourage 

§ 181 I-mutatxon If we now tabulate the above results, 
and call the secondary or derived vowels the ??mtahoiis of 
their respective pnmary vowels, we obtain the following 
arrangement, where vow^els in the row maiked (A) are 
the primary, and those m the row maiked (B) are the 
deiived vowels 


a 0 u 


ea, 60 

StL, 4 o 

ey y 


le, y 

le, t 


This vowel-mutation, which frequently takes place m forming 
derivatives from older words, is called, in German, umlaut 
If we were to enquire thoioughly into all the cases in which 
mutation occurs, we should find that tn evejy case the 
piimary vowel is influenced by the occurrence of an t or 
u (rarely d) m the next s> liable This refers only to the 
primary form of the word, and cannot always be detected in 
the known forms of Anglo-Saxon , for it not unfrequently 
happens that the 2, after having produced a mutation of the 
preceding vowel, drops out of sight, and is lost ^ This will 
be understood by considering a few instances , but, before 
giving these, it is necessary to halt by the way, in order to 
mention that, in all the examples already cited, the effect is 
produced by 2, not by u The cases m which u produces any 

^ This 18 called ' concealed mutation/ or concealed umlaut It is very 
commou 
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effect aie, comparatively, so few that I leave them out of 
sight here The principle of mutation is the thing to be fiist 
acqmred , after that, all is easy 

§ 182 Oonoealed mutation An easy example of con- 
cealed mutation occurs in the word Fi ench French is short 
foi Frankish But the a in Frankish, being followed by an 
t in the next syllable, ‘ is modified in the direction of the 
result being a new vowel intermediate to the other two,* as 
Mr Sweet puts it in his A S Reader, p xix There is, 
in fact, a tendency to turn Ftankish into Frenkish^ and we 
actually find, accordingly, that Frencisc is the A S form of 
the word This Frenkish (AS Frencisc) was afterwards 
shortened to French^ as we now have it , so that the 2, aftei 
modifying the a to an e, has disappeared , that is, the cause 
of the mutation has been concealed On the same piinciple 
we can now explain all the above results m older, which we 
will proceed to do 

§ 183 A>E We found (i) that the pi of man is men , 
or, m A S , that the pi of mann is menu The Icel pi is 
also menn This paiticular word is of anomalous declension, 
so that the process is the less clear Gothic, which is re- 
markable for never exhibiting mutation, makes the nom pi 
both mans and mannans ^ and it is probable that the latter 
form was shortened to ^manna^ and afterwards the final 
vowel weakened, thus giving *manm^ which would be regu- 
larly changed into menn in Icel and AS O Fnesic, 
O Saxon, and O H G have the unchanged pluial man 
(the same as the singular), which would result from the pi 
man-s^ by loss of s We can see the result more clearly in 
the dative singular , for it happens that the A S dat sing 
takes the form menn as well as the nom plural , whereas the 
Icel dat sing is manm^ thus affording formal proof that 
menn < "^menm^manm 

§134(2) 0 >Y* The adjectival suflbc -en is written 
-etns m Gothic, which has i^ullh, gold, gulih-eins^ golden 
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Now et IS meiely the Goth way of writing z (long t ) , so that 
gold^en may be equated to "^gold-fn The / (hke z) produces 
a mutation of 0 (for original a) to y, so that ^gold-ui became 
gyld-tn"^ Similailj, we can explain the verb gild, foi the 
regulai A S injfiin suffix of causal verbs (whereby verbs are 
formed fiom pie-existent substantn es) is -lan, so that from 
Itif-zi, s , love, IS foimed the verb luf-ian^ to love, «S:c Hence 
the sb gold gave rise to the causal verb ^gold-iait, to gild, 
which regulai ly became by mutation and subsequent 

loss of z This process is extiemely common in causal 
verbs, we constantly find that -tazi is shortened to -au after 
mutation has taken place Modem English has substituted 
goldtn for gildezi"^, but retains the old mutation in the veib 
io gildy the form of which is now explained 

§ 186 (3). U>Y Burk, town, makes the pi lyfig As 
the t IS here retained, the cause of the mutation is obvious 
I may mention, by the w^ay, some curious results The dat 
sing , like the nom pi , is also fyrig , so that the AS for ‘ at 
the town ’ was pdte hyrtg^ the W'ord hurk being feminine, 
and requiring the fern form of the def article In later 
English, this gradualh became at iher lury, 01 (by assimila- 
tion of ih to /) at ier bury, a foim w^hich at once explains 
the surname Atkihuiy (1 e at the town) The name was 
boine by a bishop of Rochester, who attained to some fame 
in the leigns of Anne and George I Curiously enough, the 
fact of the woid botough being of the feminine gender was 
often (and at last entirely) lost sight of, whilst the true form of 
the dative was likewise forgotten Hence botough treated 
as an unchangeable neuter, and the very same phrase also 
appealed as at ten borough, where ten represents the A S 

^ Stnctly, it became gyld tn, bat final en is used for ~tn m A S , the 
suffix being disliked , see Sievers, O E Gram , § 69 

® M E gtldm , thus St Chrysostom is called * lohn Gtldm moth I or 
Golden Mouth , Specimens of English, ia98-X393, ed Morns and Skeat, 
p 69,1 8 
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J? 6 m^ the dat neuter of the def article This has given us 
the well-known name Attenborough Furthei, it was not un- 
common to use place-names in the datim o? locative case^ and, 
m some instances, the prep cst (E at\ which go\ erns a dative, 
was expressly introduced , see note to seel iv 1 99 in Sweet’s 
A S Readei, 4th ed This at once explains the use of the 
dative foim Bury as a place-name, though we also find the 
nominative Burghs Borough (as in Borough Fen, Cambs ), 
and Biough (in Westmoi eland) 

§186(4) A>longuE The veib to heal is easily ex- 
plained From the adj hdl, whole, was made the causal 
veib ^hdl-ian, whence (by mutation and loss of i) the foim 
hdUan, M E hel-en, E htal The original foim of the 
causal \erb is quite ceitain m this case, for Gothic always 
emplo}S the foim hail-jan {j=hail-2an) fiom the adj hath, 
whole In Gothic, the letter usually punted ; is leally 
an English^, andji^is the semi-vowel coiiesponding to t, 
as shewn in § 129, p 150 

§ 187 (5) 0 > The mod E goose, A S gdi>, answeis 
to a Teut type gans^, see Kluge’s Woiterbuch, s v Gans 
But Its declension followed that of the feminine ‘ z-stems,’ and 
Its plural nom was onginally *gdsts, which became *g/sts by 
mutation, and was then shortened to gh^ Similarly, the 
dat. sing *gdsz became *gdst by mutation, and was shortened 
to g/s hkewise The word foot, A S fSt, answers to a Teut 
type f6t, of the masculine gender , see Kluge, s v Fuss 
In Gothic It followed the i/-declension, but m A S it adhered 
to the consonantal declension (as in Greek and Latin) , hence 
the nom pi foiis and the dat sing fSti both produced the 
form fdt It is curious, however, that the nom pi sometimes 

1 Not GANSi, as in Fick, m 99 , for this stem would have caused 
vowel-change even in the nom sing 

* On ' the treatment of terminal consonants and vowels ' in the Teut 
languages (G auslautgesetz), cf Strong and Meyer's Hist of the German 
Language, p 6a , the account there given is, however, mcomplete, and 
refers to Gothic only See Sxevers, O E Gram , § 133 (b;. 
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follows a different declension, and appears as Jofas , whilst 
in ME we e\en find thiee foims of the plural, mz j-tt/./bAn, 
and ybAs, the two latter being of rare occunence 

Other examples appear m Zoo///, A b mast, pi Atf/i 
A S A'S, rarel} f&Sas , and in book^ A S b^c, 1cm , pi bet , 
but this foim was exchanged foi that of the M E bolts soon 
aftei the beginning of the thiiteenth centur} 

§ 188 (6) Long U > long Y The E motiu^ A & 
answeis to a Teut fern base see Kluge, s \ JMatn 

It belongs to the consonantal declension, the A S pluial 
was oiiginall} ^fniiszs^ which passed into the form ^tm'sis 
by mutation, and was then bhoitened to inj^ Other 
examples occui in E lonu^ A b lii^^ and in E tozo^ A S 
cii^ both of which aie feminine, the pi foims being 
cy Of these, the former is E hce ^ the lattei is the 
(occasional) Tudoi E and pro\ E he or kye^ afterwaids 
lengthened to ki-ne, by analogy w ith cy-ne and shoo- 7 t^ the old 
plurals of e^t and shoe On the other hand, our house^ A S, 
hUs^ was a neuA t noun , and, having a long root-syllable, 
lemamed unchanged m the plural, see Sievers, O E Gr 
§ 238 , p 1 1 7 , 1 4 That IS, the pi was hUs^ now extended 
to hoiis-ts in order to make it conform to the general lule^. 
This IS why we nevei use the pluial hut (i) 

§ 189 {7) Long EA>long IE (Y) The explanation of 
ciep-an^ to but , is preci&el} similai to that ol hul-an^ to heal , 
1 e the mutation is concealed The sb te'ap pioduced the 
denved verb "^ciap-zafi^ after w^hich the z caused mutation and 
then vanished The other examples are of precisely the 
same character In sf^r-ic^ stirk, from sUor^ the t is visible 
The sb ewealm, death, produced a verb "^cwealm-tan, passing 

^ Not Mt)si, as in Fick, 111 24Z , for this stem w ould have caused 
mutation even in the nom sing 

® Note the prov E hous-en, so often commended as ‘a true old 
Anglo Saxon form ’ by those who know no better It is only an early 
Southern E form, never found before the Conquest 
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into cwzelman or cwylman^ to kill, and the sb heoft-e^ heait, 
produced the verb '^heoit-ian^ passing into hiettan 01 hyrtazi, 
to encourage 

§ 190 TJ-mutation I have now gone thiough the 
examples represented by the memonal sentence in § 179, 
adding a few more by the way It now chiefly lemains to 
add that the pimciple of mutation is extremely common in 
A S , and may also be due, though raiely, to the occurrence 
of or even 0^ in the following sellable, as well as to the 
occunence of z Stiikmg examples are seen in the A S 
vieoluc, milk, seolfo? , silver , words m which the eo seems to 
be due to w-mutation rathei than to a meie ‘breaking" of i 
into eo before a following /, see Sievers, O E Giam, §§ 
39, 107 In the former case, meol uc stands loi (cf 

Goth mil-uk-s^ milk), and the eo is technically desciibed as 
being ^-mutation of z," because the ti has turned z into 
eo In the second case, the mutation is concexled, seolfor 
is contracted for *s€oI(o)/br 01 *seoI{u)/br, and co is, as 
before, a zz-mutation of z, the Gothic form being siiubr, 
O Sax stiuhar These foims are of some interest, because 
the vowel z in the mod E words mtlk and silver shev^s that 
they belong lather to the Mercian than to the Wessex 
dialect The form stlofer occurs once, and sylfor twice m 
A S poetry, but seolfor is the usual form The O Mercian 
sylfur has been aheady noticed , see § 33 The Northum- 
bnan form is sul/er (Matt x 9) 

§ 101 Examples I now give several examples of all 
the above z-mutations in A. S , reserving for the present such 
as are still letained m the modern language These are of 
such impoitance that they wiU be noticed separately m § 192 

(i) A > E AS lang, long, compar leng-ra (for 
*lang-ira=::*lang‘t 3 a) ^ Goth comparatives end m -iza, cf 
§130 AS stfang, strong, compar, sireng-ra^ stronger Also, 
from A S lang^ the verb leng-an {^*lang-zan)^ to prolong 
From A*S land^ land, the verb lend-an {^"^land-tan)^ to 
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land Fiom A S na?n-a, a name, the\erb 7 ie?mi-an 
ia/r\ to name The strong \erb ‘to heave,’ with pt t hof, 
has the ^\eak infinitive hMan {=z’^/zaf-ian)f instead of the 
iLgulai ^haf-an, \^hlch is not found, sec S\\eet, A S Readei 
p lx\^ Similail}, the stiong veib ‘to sweai,’ with pt t 
sii) 6 t ^ has the weak infinitive ( = instead 

of which is not found, id , p Iwi 

In o^dei to save space, and for the greatci clearness, I 
shall u«e (as I )efoi e) the mbol > to mean ‘ produces,’ and 
the symbol < to mean ‘is piodiiced, oi deii\ed, from’ I 
also use two dots ( ) as the sign of ‘ mutation,’ so that > 
will mean ‘pioduces h\ mutation/ and < will mean is 
deiived by mutation ’ My reason loi the use of this s}mbol 
is that, in Geiman, mutation is denoted by two dots o\er a 
\ow^el, foi example, the pi of Mann (man) is Mannei ^ 
wheie d is the modified foim of a In accordance with this 
notation, A S swenan< swat '-tan, and again, A S 
< ^lang-tf a, compar of lang 

(2) O > Y AS gold > gyld-en (for "^gold-ht, as ex- 

plained above) So also A S horn, horn > hyrn-ed, horned 
A S dotm, stoim > stytm-an, to storm, assail A S 
form-a, first > fyrm-est m-tst\ first, really a double 

supeilative (E foemosi) A S folg-tati, to follow, often 
appeals in the mutated form fydgiati A S cor^ || cor-en, pp 
of ceos an, to choose > cyt -<?, choice A S god, god > 

?;;), goddess 3 cf G goddess, &c 

(3) U > Y AS hu? h, boiough > ^yng, plural A S 
wurc (also Wton), woik > wyrean (y=^wurc^tan), to woik 
A S wull, wool > wyll-en, woollen A S wulf, a wolf 
> , wylf-en, a she-wolf , this is not in the dictionaries, but 
appears in the followmg curious gloss ‘Bellona, 1 furia, 
dea belli, mater Martis, wylfm\ where ‘1’ is the usual con- 

^ Note the fonn htbban not hefan , the doubling of the b is due to 
the contraction ensuing the loss of t Observe, too, that A S puls bh 
for ff. Sweet, A S Reader, p xxviu 
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ti action for id esf, that is to say^ A S hungoi ^ hungei > 
hyngrian^ to hunger A S munuc^ monk (meiely boi lowed 
from Lat monachus) > , mynicen^ a nun, whence the sui- 
name Minchtn 

(4) Long A > long JE AS hdl^ whole > hdl-an^ to 
heal, as in § 186 AS Idr^ lore > Idi-an, to teach A S 
sidn^ stone > sicBu-en^ made of stone , also stan-an^ v , to 
stone A S dc^ oak > dtc-eii^ oaken A S hdd^ bioad 

> hdd any to bioaden, make broad, &c 

(5) Long O > long E AS gdsy goose, pi ges , so also 
idffy pi idd y f 6 ty pl Tho A S hScy book, makes the pi 
hdcy as if = E ^huk , but the IVI E pl was bol-es, now booh 
AS bdiy advantage, E boot > be%a 7 i (^"^bbi-iany Goth 
boijan)y to profit, Lowl Sc beety to piofit, amend — hence, to 
add fuel to fire Burns uses it metaphorically in his Epistle 
to Davie, st 8 — 

^ It warms me, it chaims me. 

To mention but her name, 

It heats me, it beets me, 

And sets me a’ on flame ’ ’ 

(6) Long U > long Y A S cow, pl c^y ki-ne , as 
in § r88 So also eddy pp known > c^d-an {y=i'*^ciiS-tan)y 
M E kyiheriy to make known, shew, display 

‘For gentil herte kytheth gentilesse’ 

Chauclr, Squ Tale, 483 

A S Idn, enclosure, town > tjin-an {y^'^iUft^ian), to en- 
close , M E tynen Thus, in the Promptoiium Parvulorum, 
written in 1440, we find ^ Tynyd, 01 hedgydde, Septus' 
A S serddy a shroud > • sajdan {^^serdd’-zan), to clothe, 
covei up 

(7) EA > IE (Y) A S dap, a bargam (our cheap) > 
ciep-an, cJJp-an, to buy (our keep), m § 189* AS d/ad, dead 

> djd-an {y=z^ddad-zan), to make dead, kill A S s/am, 

^ See Wright’s Vocab , ed Wulcker, col 194 
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a horse-load > s'fmi^an seam-mji\ to load a horse 
A S dtiam^ ]oy > drjm an^ to lejoice A S iitad^ need 
> 7tjd-an, to compel 

§ 192 It lemains to give examples of the 7-mutaUon m 
modern English, m \\hich it is by no means uncommon, 
though our giammais usually say but little about it 

I (a) A > E In the following woids, the Gothic foim 
at once shew s that the AS ^ is an ?-mutation of a 

E ally A S tgUan^ Goth aglja^i, occuiiing in the comp 
us-agljmt^ to trouble exceedingly, allied to E awt^ from Icel 
agi^ feai (Goth agis^ feai) 

In E hat hy^ the foimer syllable = A S bailej , 

Goth hat IS, bailey (Mod E puts at foi et ) 

E hed, A S hcd, Goth badi 

E bellows, pi of bellow, M E belotw, helu, hdi, A S btlg, a 
bag , Goth halgs (stem balgt-), a wine-skin 

E bend, v, A S bendan, 01 ig to string a bow, fasten 
a band to it, from A S bend, a band (Goth bandt, a 
band) 

E berry, A S berigi (= "^baztge), cf Goth bast, a berry 
E belltr, A S belra (= ** baht a) , Goth hahza, better 
E bed, A S biist (= bahsi) , Goth bahsls, best 
E dttnch, A S dtetuan dt anciati), to gi\e to drink, 
Goth dtaggkjan, to give to diink (where ggk = ngk, by an 
imitation of Gieek spelling) 

E ell, A S eln (short for ^ elm = *alin) , Icel aim, Goth 
aleina, a cubit 

E else, A S elks , allied to Goth alja, except , cf Lat 
alias, otherwise 

E end, A S ende , cf Goth andtdaus, endless 
E fen, A S fenn , Goth /am, mud 

E guest, A S gest, also geest, Goth gasts (stem gash-), 
a guest, gash-gods, good to guests, hospitable 
E hell. A* S hel, hell , Goth halja, hell 
E hen, A S* henn (originally lunjd, see Sievers, O Eng* 
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Gratnmar, ed Cook, §§ 2g6, 258), and so fern of A S liana, 
Goth hana, a cock 

E Im, to know, M E kennm, to make known, Icel ienna, 
Goth kannjan, to make known 

E kettle, A S cetd, Goth katils , not a Teut woid, but 
borrowed fiom Lat caitllus, dimin of catinas, a bowl 

E lay, V, A S Ucgan (= "^lag-ian), Goth lagjan Heie 
eg IS meiely a way of wilting gg , and the gemmation^ or 
doubling of the g is due to the conti action , (gg < gi) 

E lei, V , to hinder, delay, A S lctta 7 i (=* latian), to make 
late, Goth latjan, to be late, tairy, from the adj lat--s (A S 
l(Bt), late, slow The double / is due to contraction , {ft< ti) 
E meat, A S mete, Goth mats (stem ?nati-), meat, mati^ 
balgs, a meat-bag 

E meie, a lake, A S mete, Goth niarei, sea 
E net, A S net, nett , Goth natt 
E send, A S sendan sandia?i) , Goth sandjan 
E set, A S settan sai-tan)"^ , Goth saijan 

E. sIuU, A S scdl, cf Goth skalja, a tile 
E stead, a place, A S stede, Goth staths, pi stadeis (stem 
stadi-) 

E swear, A S swer^ian, a strong veib with a weak in- 
finitive , but the Goth infin. is swaran 

E twelve, A S twelfe, twelf, Goth twalif 
E wear, to wear clothes, A S. werian {=z*waztan) , Goth 
wasjan, to clothe 

E wed, A S weddtan, v , from wed, s., a pledge , Goth 
wadi, a pledge 

E wend, A S wendan wandian), to turn, Goth 
wand;an, to turn 

{ 0 ) Besides the above words, in which the true oiigin of 
the e IS so clearly shewn by the Gothic forms, there are many 

^ Gemmation is common in A S in words of this sort Thus hehban 
^^heffan K^hafian (see § 191 ), so lhatjf > bb So also^ '>cg ,ct'^ce , 
h > It, mi > mm, &c. 
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otneis, some of which aie explained in m\ Dictionaij 
Thus hhnd answers to A S hlendan^ to blind , but as hitndan 
is leall} the causal \erb due to hJand-nn^ to 
mi\, the two were confused, and the secondar} \eib took 
the sense of -blend’ JBuuh^ A S Imu is a 

dernative of hank Dwtll^ A S dwtUan is a 

derivative from the base dwaU occuiring in Goth dwaU^^ 
foolish, It meant oiiginalh to lead into erroi, then to 
hinder, delay, and intransitively, to remain E tdgt^ A S 
ccg (foi is cognate wnth Lat aci-es^ and answeis to a 

Teut foim agjo (Pick, iii lo) E English obviously stands 
for Angit ish , the A S form is Efighsc or JSnglisc, denved 
from Angle, pi the Angles Eill, A S ftlUan, is a causal 
veib due to the strong v’^eib fealUaii (lor */all-an)^ 

to fall Ftesh^ A S fusc^ stands for A S */di-isc^ i e full 
of movement, flowing, as applied to watei that always flows, 
and IS never stagnant, formed from /ar-’an^ to go, move, 
with the common su( 5 x ’■tsc (E -zsk) Hedge^ A S kecge 
(see Supplement to Diet ), stands for *hag^jo, from the older 
form hag-a, a hedge, which is the mod E haw , cf edge^ 
A S ecg (foi "^agjo)^ just above E lengthy A S lengd^ 
answ'eis to a Teut form langitho (Pick, in 265), from 
langy long , so also Icel kngd, length, from langr E ndile^ 
A S nehle, is cognate with O H G ntztid (Schade), fiom a 
Teut type hnatilo, dimin of hnatjo, a nettle (O H G 
nazza), Pick, 111 81 E penny ^ A S ptning, older form 
pending f is probably a denvative fiom the base pand, as seen 
in Du pandy a pledge, G Pfand^ which is (I think) non- 
Teutonic, bemg borrowed from Lat pannus, ong a cloth 
E ^ueli, A S cwellan {^^cwakian)^ to kill < !l eweel 
pt t of ewehan^ to die, where the symbol < H 

means ‘derived, by mutation, fiom the same base as that 
seen m ewaV E quench^ A S cwencan {y=d^cwanc^iati)^ 
to extinguish < f| cwanc^ pt t of cwinc^an, to go out, be 
extinguished E say^ M E sey-en, A S seegan {sz^sag-iari) ^ 
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cf Icel segja^ to say, the onginal a appeals in the sb saw^ 
le a saying, A S sag--u E sedge, A S secg {^"^sagjo), 
lit ‘ cutter/ le swoid-grass oi sword-plant, from its shape, 
the oiiginal a appeals in A S sag-a, E saw (cutting instiu- 
xnent) E sell, A S sellan (= sal’-tan ) , the oiig a appears 
in Icel sai-a, E sale E singe, put for "^senge, M E seng-en, 
A S seng^an, lit to make to sing, fiom the hissing of a 
burning log, &c , the orig a appeals m A S sang, latei 
ioxm song,l^ song Chsiucei ha.s senge for singe , C T 5931 
E slutch, A S sfenc, a strong smell, the stem being sian-ci- 
(see Sievers, O E Gram,ed Cook, § 266) , < H stanc, pt t 
oi shnC’‘an,'E slink E slep,v,A S sfepp-an siap-tati) , 
fiom the strong veib ^iap-an, to go, advance E strength, 
A S streng$u [:=:'^strangi 3 u) , fiom sti ang,'R sbong 

So also E siring, A S streng-e, a tightly twisted cord , fiom 
the same A S shang E tell, A S tellan {^"^tal-ian) , fiom 
A S taUu, a number, a narrative, E tale E unkempt, 1 e 
unkemVd, uncombed , from A S cemb-an, to comb < , camb, 
E comb E web, A S webb { = ^wafyo), since bb results 
from the doubling of f (Sweet, A S Reader, p xxviii) 

< II wopf ’=,(^waf), pt t of we/^an, to weave E Welsh, 
A S wel^isc, foieign< A S weal-h {=z*wal-h), 2i foieigner , 
the mod E Wales properly means the people rather than the 
country, being merely a pi sb meaning ‘foieigners' , A S 
weaUas E wretch, A S wrecca, lit an exile, outcast 
{z=z*wrac-;a) < n 7 /jrcsc {^z'^wrac), pt t of the strong 
verb wrec^n, to dnve, urge, dnve out Cf E wrack, from 
the same loot 

§ 198 . O > Y I now give some examples of the second 
2-mutalion , from o\.oy 

^ E V , A S gyld-an < gold, gold , this has 
been already given Similaily, we have the following — 

E bight, a coil of rope, a bay, A S byht, a bay, lit ‘ bend * 

< li bog-en, pp of bUgnan, to bow, bend E, birth, Icel. 
bur 3 r^ A S ge-lyr^d < . (j bor en, pp of beran, to bear , so 
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alsoE hmden^K S hyr-'S^en E htnld A S hyld-a}}< A S 
hold^ a building, d\\elling E hu}y, A S hyrg-aii^ hyi ig-an< 

11 hoig^tny pp of btO)gan^\o hide E dtip^ a Scand MOid, Dan 
d}yppe^ to drip< ii Icel dfop-id^ pp of d)jilp-a^ stiong \erb, 
to diop, cf A S dyop en, pp of the strong \erb dftop-an, to 
diop, drip E diizzL, a fiequentati\e foim from a base dtys- 

< 11 '^dios-en^ 01 ig foim of dfor-en^ pp of d^eo^an^ to fall 
in diops E fiUy, a Scand \ioid, Icel /ylja< Icel foh^ a 
foal, cf A S /dia, a foal E firsts A S /yrsi (=z^yb^-?s/) 

< AS Jbr-e, before, in front E ketnd, A S cytn-el 

{’=z^corn-iid)< cotn^ E coin , the sense is ‘a little gram ’ 
E \ , A S tysmn from coss^ s, a kiss E 

kmt^ A S c/ 2 jf/an{:=^^cnoi-tany from cnot-fa^ a knot E hft^ 
a Scand word, Icel lypia (pronounced lyftd)’^^ put for 
*lopi-2a:s:z*lq/t-7a ^ from the sb hpi (pronounced lofi\ air, 
thus ‘ to lift ' IS * to raise m the air ' , cf E lofty ^ a-loft^ 
also from Icel lopt E vtx-en, M E vixen^ fixen^ a she- 
fox, A S fyx-en {^fox-in)< • fox^ E fox , piecisely 
parallel to A S gyd-en^ a goddess, fern of god, and to 
wylftn, fem of wolf, § 191 ( 3 ) So E sully, A S sylian 

< sol, mire 

(p) The same mutation is remarkably exhibited in four 
words borrowed from Latin Thus Lat coquina, a kitchen 

> AS cycm (for ^coc-ui), E kihhtn Lat molina, a mill 

> AS niykn, my In, ]\I E miln, E iiiill Lat viontia, a 
mint> . my net, E mint , cf E mon~ey (F monnme) from the 
same Lat woid Lat monashnum, a monastery, was short- 
ened to *momslcr> A S mynsiei , E minster 

§194 U> y Third mutation , born u loy 

3 (a) There are two good examples that can be illus- 
tiated by Gothic E km, A. S cyn, Goth knm l£,,fill, v, 
A S* Julian {^fullian)) Goth fulljan, to fill In the re- 
markable verb to fulfil, the second syllable naturally takes 

1 There la no written xn O Icelandic, it is denoted always bj 
the Latin symbol pi (cf Lat sertpius), but it is pronounced y? 
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the mutated form, the sense being ‘to fill full,* though, m 
composition, the order of the elements is reveised 

ip) E M E hutel^ answeiing to A & '^h 7 y 1 el (not 

found) < II hfut-on^ pt t pi of heoian^ to break up, cf 
A S hyttan h nt laii)^ to bieak, a secondaiy weak verb 
E. dt 72 gy^ 1 e soiled with dung, we find the A S veib ge- 
dyng-an^ to manure, in -®lfied, tr of Ozosius, i 3 , < AS 
dung, E dung H A S dimg^e^t, pp of ding an, to throw aw ay 
E list, V, as in the phi it listeih, A S lysl an lust-tan), 
to desire < A S lust, desire, pleasure E pindar, also 
pttmtr, an impoundei , fiom A S pyndan {^^pund-tan), to 
impound < putid, a pound, enclosure E shut, M E 
shutien, shitieti, A S scytiati, to shut, to fasten a dooi with a 
bolt that IS shot acioss < • |! scut-on, pp t pi of sciotan, to 
shoot ^ E stint, properly ‘to shoiten*, cf A S sfyntan, 
occurnng in the comp for-styntati, to make dull < AS 
stunt, stupid The peculiar sense occurs in the related Scand 
words, such as Icel styita (put for '^siynici), to shorten, stutir 
(put foi stunt f), short, stunted There is a fuither tiace of 
the AS veib stynian in the gloss ^ Hebetat, styntid* {for 
styntitS), Wright’s Vocab , ed Wulckei, 2g 28 E think, \s> 
seem, as it occurs in the phr methinks, i e it seems to me, 
A S mi pynceS, fiom pyncan {^"^punc-^ian), to seem, cf 
Goth thugkjan, i e "^thunkjan, G dunken, to seem , whence 
it appears that the base of this verb is ptmc- It happens 
that we also find A S pane, thought, Goth thagks (1 e 
*ihank-s), remembrance, from the Teut base thank, to 
intend, think (Pick, iii 128) Fick explains the base punc- 
as due to a Teut thonk-jo, which is possible , but it is ex- 
tremely hkely that there really was once a strong verb 
*pincan, pt t "^panc, pp ^puncen, as suggested by Ettmtlller 
E thrill, M E ihrtllen, thirlm, A S pyrlian, pyrehan, to 
pierce, a verb formed fiomPyrel, s, a hole Further, 

^ Or else, from the base seen in A S scot en, pp of the same verb , 
see the last section It makes no difference 
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stands for ^)?yrh el (as she^\n by the cognate IVI H G durcliJ, 
pierced) < AS piep,E though Thus ‘a ihul' 

'was a hole though a thing, whence the \eib t/n^l, thill^ to 
pieice E turn, pioperl> to set firm, make stable, as m ^to 
trim a boat', A S itymman^ Uymian^ to make fiim < 

firm, stiong E tvinsofne, A S wynszimi i e pleasant, 
from ityn, ziymi, joy, a fern sb , put foi "^wuwn (see G 
Wo7in€ in Kluge) < Wztww-iu pp of win?iau^ to win, gam 
See also Li\hn in mj Dictionar} 

(y) Theie aie two good e\amples of words bon owed from 
Latin Thus Lat ttncia > AS ynce^ E inch L puieus, a 
well pit> AS ptifi (for ^putt-^), pyt, E pit 
§196 A> ^ Fourth 7-mutation 
4 (a) The following examples aie well illustrated by the 
Gothic spelling, we must remember that the A S a com- 
monly repiesents Teut AI (Goth at), E heal, A S 

hcclan Goth hailjan, to heal< A S hdl, Goth 

hails, M E hool, E whole E rear,K S rdt an {^*raz-tan), 
Goth raisjan, to raise, cause to rise , wheie r stands for s (with 
a 0-soimd), b} Verner’s Law We should also particularly note 
the doublet laise, which is a Scand form, Icel n^is-a And 
just as Icel yns-a < il Icel rets, pt t of ris a, to rise, so 
likewise A S idr-an< HAS rds, pt t of iis-^an, to rise 
Shortly, lear and raise are both causal forms of rise, but 
one is English, the other ScandinaMan 

(0) E any, M E am, A S dmig (with long d)< AS 
dn, E one E dleah, orig ‘pale,’ A S hide < || hide, 

pt t oi blic-an, to shine, look bright or white E btead-ik, 
m which the final -/>% is late , the ME foim is hrede, hreede, 
A S brdd^u This is one of the substantives of which 
Sievers remarks (see brddu m the Index to his O E Gram- 
mar) that ‘ they have taken the nom sing ending from the 
<z-declension,’ though they properly ‘belong to the weak de- 
clension, since they correspond to Goth weak sbs m i e 
-/ Hence brdd-u is for *brcBd4< A S hdd, broad And, 
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in fact, we find Goth hra^d-ez^ bieadth, which is the very 
cognate form lequired E feud^ enmity, is a lemaikably 
erroneous foim The mod E form should have been '^fetd 
or '^fead, but it has been cuiiously confused with the totally 
different woid feud^ a fief, which is of Fiench oiigin The 
M E form is fede oi fezd m the Noithein dialect (see Jamie- 
son's Scot Diet), answeiing to the Dan feidey a quaiiel, 
feud The corresponding AS woid is /ceh-Se^ enmity < 
fdh^ fd^ hostile, E foe E heat^ A S hditi, is precisely 
parallel in form to A S hdedii^ breadth, explained above 
Hence the d is an z-mutation of a, fiom A S hdt^ M E 
hoot^ E hot E hest^ a command, M E hest^ has a final ex- 
crescent cf whzh-ty &c , the AS foim is ha.s^ just as 
behds IS the AS foim of E behest The foim hds is diffi- 
cult, but probably stands foi ^hds-?z, which again stands for 
^hdi-ti (cf bliss ^ A S bliss ^ hltSs, from blUe blithe The woid 
IS certainly formed, by mutation, fiom the veib hdian^ Goth 
hattan, to command Cuiiously enough, the Goth foim of 
the sb is hath^ which presents no difficulty E lead^ v , A S 
l^dan {z=z*ldd-tan)< Idd, a course, E lode E leave, v , 
A S Idfan, to leave behind < Idf a heiitage, that which 
remains E lend, with exciescent d and shortened vowel, 
M E lenen, A S idnan < . Ian, E loan E stazr, A S 
stdg-€f (:=*^/< 2 ?^-zr ?)< stak, stdg, pt t of st(g-an, to climb 
E sweat, v, M E sweten, A S swdtan {:=:'^swdt-zan)< 
S7vdt, s, sweat E thread, A S prdd (for '^J>rd-di)< prdw- 
an, to throw, to twist The word to throw foimeily had 
precisely the sense * to twist/ like its Lat equivalent torquere, 
cf throwster in Halliwell, explained as ‘ one who throws or 
winds silk or thread ' Cf also G Draht, thread, from drehen, 
to turn, twist E wreath, A S wrdd {^^^wrdSi), a twisted 
band, fillet < j| wrdS^ pt t of wrfd^an, to writhe, twist 
Wrest and wrestle are similar formations fiom the same 
root 

* See Bahder, Die Verbalabstracta, 1880, p 65 
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§ 196 6 > Fifth z-mutation 

5 (a) We ha\e already noted the plurals/e^A^a^t, fetih^ 
from fooi.goost^ iooth A louith such word is A S h} 6 So}^ 
brother, which made the pi < 5 / Jif; but the dat smg hrt^u 
The Icel hf 6 ^i> made the pi no^\ wntten haidi^ 

wheie the <b ans\^ers precisely to A S ^ being the z- 
mutation of 6 Hence the pi heihe) was mtioduced into 
Noithem English and even into the Midland dialect, and, 
finally, with the addition of the characteristic pi suffi\ 
into the Southein dialect We find hr Ormulum, 8269 , 
hteiher, Rob of Biunne, ti of Langtoft, p 51, hniher-en, 
Layamon, 1 90 

{ 0 ) In the five following examples, the Gothic foim shews 
clearly what was the oiig AS foim 

E deern^ A S dem-an {^'^ddm-ian)^ Goth dornjan, to deem, 
judge, fiom A S ddm^ Goth judgment, opinion, E 

doom E fecd^ A S fidan {^'^f 6 d-tan\ Goth fodjan^ to feed, 
from A S /Sd~a,'E food E mui^ A S me/’-an {^*mdHan), 
Goth moijan^ in the comp ga-motjan^ to meet , from A S 
mSi, ge~mdt^ a meeting, assembly, preseived in the E phr ‘ a 
moot point, 1 e a point for discussion in an assembly E 
i^eek^ A S sec an ( = Goth sokjan^ to seek < || A S 

sdo (Goth sok), pt t of sac an, to contend, dispute , whence 
also sake and soke or soken E zvtep, A S. wep^an {=:zzvdp 
tan), Goth wopjan , fiom the A S sb wdp, a clamoui, 
outcry 

(y) E leech, A S b^ce , leechen, adj , A S. bec-en {z=d^hic 4 n) 
< b 6 c, a beech-tree It thus appears that the true word 
foi 'beech* was h 6 c, now only used in the sense of book, 
hence the adj bec-en, beechen, as well as a new foim 
bice, beech E bleed, A S bUd-an {^^blSd-taii), from bI 6 d, 
blood E bless, A S bUtsian^ Noithem form hloedsta 
(ssA S ^bUd-stan) , also from bl 6 d, blood The sufiix is 
the same as in cleanse, A S cldhtstan, from cldn-e, clean, 
and the ong* sense of bless was to punfy a sacred place 
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or altar with spimkled blood ^ E breed, A S brid-an 

{^^brdd-tan), from br 6 d, E brood E glede, a live coal, 
A S gUd (^•^^g' 16 di, see Sievers, O E Gram § 269), from 
gl 6 -wan, E glow, where the w is lost, as m thread fiom 
throw m § 195 E gteen, A S g 7 ln^, O H G gruom, 
Teut gr6njo (Fick, lii 112), derived from A S grdwan, 
allied to Icel gf 6 -a, E grow Green is the colour of gfow^^ 
tng herbs E keel, to cool, as used in Shakespeaie, A S 
oilman {^'^c 6 l-ian) , from c 6 l, cool E speed, A S spid 
{^spd di, Fick, m 365 ), success, fiom A S sp 6 ^-wan, to 
succeed, prosper Cf the remaikable cognate Skt ^phiti, 
prospeiity, sphati, increase, fiom sphdy, to enlaige E steed, 
A S stida {y=‘^st 6 d’‘jaT), a stud-horse, stallion, war-horse, 
from A S si 6 d,ls\ E j/^<?<5?,nowspeltandpionounced as 
§ 107 tJ > ^ Sixth 2 mutation 

(a) An excellent example is seen in the E hide, a skin, 
A S hjd This hjd clearly stands for *htidi, because it is, 
by Grimm’s and Veiner’s Laws, the equivalent (except m 
vowel-giade) of Lat cuti-s (stem cuti-), a hide The pluials 
mice, hce, kt-ne have been discussed above, see § 188 

(/ 3 ) The E de-file is a stiange compound with a F prefix , 
the true old word is simply file, as used by Shakespeaie, 
Macb 111 I 65, and by Spensei, F Q 111 i 62 The A S 
form is < /HI, foul, so that file to 

make foul So also the sb filth, A S ffild (cf O H G 
fiiihda)< fill, E foul E dive, A S dffan {^"^dtifian), 
a weak verb derived from the strong verb dUfan, to 
dive, whence also dUfa, E dove Properly, dive is a 
causal form E kith, A S cpd, knowledge, acquaintance, 
relationship (^^"^cun^i) , cf Goth kunthi, knowledge, < 

A S cdS {='^cunW), known, with which cf Goth kunths, pp 
known In the mod E kith, the t has been shortened E 
pride, A S prft-e, fiom pr 4 t, E proud E wish, v., A S 


* This etymology is due to Mr Sweet (Anglia, lu i 156) 
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w^scan (=^n.iis€-ia}i) < wiisc, a \\ish, s , it ib ob\iou& 
that the mod E has leally pieserved the form of the veih 
onh, though witss, on the contiary, occurs in Lowland 
Scotch both as s and v To the abo\e examples we ma> 
add the prov E common as the name of a tool foi 

enlaigmg screw'-holes in metal (see Halhwell) It simph 
means ‘loomer/ being deined from A S ?jym-a7i 
to enlaige, from the adj large, ^oom-^y 
^198 EA > Y, EO > Y This is uue, w'hatever 
be the length, 1 e ta > y, /a > J ^ eo > y^ and eo > In 
eail} MSS, the_y is written te We take all these together, 
as the se\ tilth /-mutation Examples in mod E aie rare 
(fl) The mod E eldt), eldtsi, coi respond to A S yhha 
{y=^'^yld’-tf a\ yldcsi {‘=-'^yldtsta), < eald, E old The sb 
eld^K S yid-ii, old age 

( 3 ) F W07A, V, A S wyrca?i {ss:*weo2 c-tan) < weorc, 
F W 07 A, s ]\Iod E confuses the eo and^, so that this cannot 
iaul}* be instanced 

(y) In the same way, E s tuple, a high tower, is from 
siitp, high, but the A S form stfpd is foimed by 2-mutation 
liom steap, steep So E turn, v, M E tenien, is from ham, 
M E ie 7 n, icun, a family, but the A S verb is 

formed by /-mutation fiom the sb tiam 

(fi) We ma> instance also Icel d^pd, depth ^ < Icel 
djUpr-^^K S deop, deep Modem English imitates this in 
forming depth fiom deep So also theft from ikitf, A S 
piejde, theft < pdof a thief The clearest example is 
E siirk, a bullock, A S stfr-ic, foimed with suffix -c and 
vowel-mutation fiom A S sie'or, an ox, a steer 

§ 199 Mutation in Modem English By way of re 
capitulation, I here collect those instances in which the 
vowel-mutation has been clearly preserved even in modern 
English The explanations of the words have been already 
given above, 

1 For ^djdp-ttSo, cf Tcut langiiho, length, at p aoi. 

VOL I P 
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1 (<z) man^ pi men , compare bank^ bench , saw (a cutter), 
compared with sedge {b) Substantives derived from ad- 
jectives, as Icng^ lengthy sUongy sitength'^ {c) Adjectives 
from substantives, as Angle^ Efighshy Franly French y 
WaleSy Welsh {d) Verbs fiom substantives or adjectives, 
as bandy bendy latCy let (to hinder), saUy sell, tale, tell 
Heie we may inseit the cases m which the substantive lies 
nearer in form to the loot, as gtial-m, qtiell , songy singe , 
wand, wend y wrack (sea-weed), wretch and wreck With 
these we may lank comb, unkempt, considering lempt 
as a pp (tf) Weak verbs from the base parallel with that of 
the pt t of strong verbs, as can, ken (for can is an old past 
tense as regards its foim), drank, drench, fall, fell, lay 
(A S IcBg), lay (A S lecgan), which are distinguished by 
usage , sat, set Similarly we have stank, stench, though stench 
is a sb {/) Adjective from a verb farcy/resh 

2 if) bor-n, birth and burden, corn, kernel, dfop, drip, 
fore, first, fox, vixen , gold, gild, knot, knit, monkey, mint, 
monastery, minster {b) Of Scand oiigin foal, filly , loft, 
lift {c) Similarly we have bow, sb (A S bog~a ([ hogpen, pp 
of bUgan), bight, borrow, v (A S borg'-ian |I borg^en, pp of 
beorgan), bury, v , dross (A S dros^ dror^en^^dros^en, pp of 
driosarf), drizzle 

3 dungy dingy , full, fill, lust, list, pound, pind-ar , 
stunt-edy stmt , through, thrill, won, pp, winsome 

4 broad, breadth , foe, feud , hot, heat, load, lead, v. , 
loan, len-'d, one, any , rose (pt t of rise), rear, throw, 
thread, whole, heal So also compare wroth, adj, (A S 
wrd8 H wrdd, pt t of wriSati), with the sb wreath 

5 (^) goose, geese, tooth, teeth Ct brother, 

brethr^en (b) book, beech, blood, bleed and bless, boot (ad- 
vantage), beet (to profit, kindle), brood, breed \ doom, deem, 

^ Here belongs A S stren^-e, now spelt string, from the adj strong 
So also the fish called a hng was formerly called Unge (Havelok, 83a), 
and simply means * the long fiish,’ from its shape 
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food, feed, glow, glcde (live coal) , grow, g7een, cool, I tel (to 
cool), mooi, meei , sole, setk , stud, sieed 

6 {a) cow, ki-ne , louse, lue , mouse, mtce (3) dove, dive, 
foul, dt-file and filth , un^couth, hih , proud, pride , ; oom, pro\ 

E rimei (a tool) , Lowland Sc wuss, s (a wish), wish, \ 

7 (iz) A S EA old, eld-er (h) A S ea cheap, keep, 
^teep, sittple , ieavi,teem, wheie mod E shew^s no diffeience 
m the vowel-sounds {c) A S eo sher, sUt~k, also dtep, 

depth , thief, theft 

It thus appears that clear examples of mutation can be 
traced in nearly eighty instances even in modern Enghsh* 
Surel}' this is a point of some importance, such as should 
not be passed over in our dictionaries and grammars as if it 
were beneath investigation When we find that Webster’s 
Dictionary, for example, explains food as being the A S 
foda [sic , no accent], from fedan , no accent], to feed, 
how are we to trust an etymologist who does not even know 
this elementary lesson, that the A S. / is a mutation of 
a preexistent (I am glad to find this set right in the new 
edition of 1890) 

§ 200 It lemains to be obseived that, m many instances, 
the original vowel of the root has suffered both mutation and 
gradation, so that the results of the present chapter may often 
have to be taken in combination with those of the preceding 
chapter before the form of the root can be clearly seen 
Thus the verb to feed is formed by mutation from food, A S 
f6da But the 6 in f6da is a strengthened form of a, so that 
the Teutonic base takes the form fad, answering by Grimm's 
Law to an Aryan pat, appeanng in the Gk naT-topm, I eat 
This Aryan pat is an extension of the root pa, to feed, 
appeanng in the Skt pd, to feed, Lat pa^sc-ere (pt t pa-m), 
to feed, See For further information on this subject, see 
Chapter XIII (below), where the method of discovenng 
Aryan roots is more particularly discussed 

We are also now in a position to explain words similar to 

p 2 
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those mentioned in §§ 47, 162 , as e g 7 iJ;d, need, bfjd, biide, 
gel^fan^ to believe, kpd^ hide, J^sty fist Of these, fijd an 
sweis to Goth nauths (stem nauihi-\ so that the is an i- 
mutation of an (A S At the same lime, the G l^ofh is 

cognate with Goth 7 jauthsy the G long o being equivalent to 
Goth ati Hence 'we conclude that E 7 ieed and G Noth 
ha\e related vowel -sounds Similarl}, E bride y A S bijpd, is 
cognate with Goth bruihs (stem bi^ihi‘\ and theiefoic with 
O H G b) aty whence G Braut Gelyfaiiy to belie\e= 
le'a/~ia?iy from ge-Uafay belief, and, as A S ^^7=:Goth au^ 
G aUy this is precisely the G Glaube ge-laubt) E hide 
A S hydy answers to Teut hOdi (Fick, 111 78), cognate with 
Lat rti/z-s, though the Latin foim shews a weakei giade, 
the O H G foim IS hiity wEence G Haut Similail}, 

A S /^^si answers to O H G fdsty whence G Bau^f 
These examples may suflice , theie are man} moie of a 
similai chaiacter 
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^ 201 Prefixes A con&ideiable numbei of the prefixes 
in English aic of Latin oiigin, and due to prepositions, such 
as ab, ad, ank^ &c The piefixes of Enghiih ougm aie not 
\ei} numeious They aie given in the Appendix to my 
Etym Diet in both editions, but it ma) be useful to gi\e 
heie a brief list of the chief of them Cf Koch, Eng Gram 
in 1X2, Sweet, A S Readei, p Ixxix 

A-, from vanous souices (Only the Tentomi souices are 
noticed heie ) 

1 A S as in of-dum, F a-down 

2 A S <?« , as m M E on foL, E a-foot 

3 A S and-, against, opjxisite, as in A S and-lang, 
E a-hng See An-, XJn- {2) 

4 A S a-, intensive piefix to veibs, as in A S a-i'mn, 
h a-iue This A S d- is cognate with 0 H G 

(mod G er-), Goth m-, ur- The Goth us is also used as 
a prep, signif}ing ‘away from’ The chief verbs with this 
prefix are a-bide, at-tune (written foi a-iurse by confusion 
with the F and L ac- = ai), 1^,4/ (similarly, for a-f right), 

al-lay (similarly, foi a-lay), a-maze, a-rise, a-rouse , we have 
also the past paiticiples a-ghast, a-go Among these words, 
ac-curse and a-rouse seem to have been formed by analogy , 
they have no representatives in A S The pp dmasod, 
amazed, occurs in Wulfstan's Homilies, ed Napier, p 137, 
I 23 See Or- below, p, 216 
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5 in a-do is short for at^ which was used m the Noith 
as the sign of the infiiutive The piov E ‘ Heie’s a pretty 
iO'-do ' IS equivalent to the old phrase ^ Much a do,' i e « much 
at do/ much to do There was an old phiase ‘ out at doois/ 
besides the more usual ‘ out of doors ’ , hence the phr out 
a^doors, which may represent either of the older foims 

6 In some words, the A S prefix ge~, latei z-, y-, was 
turned into Thus A S ge-wcor is our a-ware , and A S 
ge-fofd-tan pioduced ]\I E a-^orihezi, mod E af-ford (foi 
^a-ford) SeeE-, Y- 

We may also notice a-ught, A S dwiht, where a- is a 
piefix meaning ^ever/ cognate with aye, evei, which is of 
Noise origin 

After-, A S after, after, piep used in composition 
An-, in answer, A S andswa^u, s, an answei, leply 
Here the A S and- is cognate with Du ont-, G ent-, Gk 
avti, Skt anh, o\er against, the sense is * against,^ or ^in 
leply' The same prefi\ appeals as a- in a-long, and un- 
m un-btnd See A- (3), Un- (2) 

Ann-, in anneal, A S an-dlan, to set on fire, burn, bake 
Thus the piefix is really the common piep on In some 
senses, the word may be of French origin 
At-, in at-one, is the common prep at, A S 
Be- This IS A S be-, bt-, the same as bz, prep by , E ^ 
E-, in e-nough Enough is M E i-noh, A S ge-nSh , cf. 
Goth ga-noks, enough Hence the prefix is the A S ge-, 
Goth ga- 

Edd-, in edd-y In this obscure word, the prefix seems to 
be A S ed-, back, again, cognate with Icel O H G 
ti-, zta-, Goth zd-, back The Icel zffa, an eddy, corre- 
sponds to the Lowland Scotch ydy, an eddy, which occui s 
in the Boke of the Houlate (ab 1453), st 64, 1 827 We 
find the O Sax piefix zdt^-, back, m tdug 46 n 6 n, to repay, to 
pay back 

Emb-, in emb-er days From A S ymb-tyne, a circuit* 
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The prefix is A S yf 7 ih-^ about, cognate Mith G 7//^-, 
O H G Lat ambt- 

For- (i), E and A S yT?;, prep Used m such com- 
pounds as /o 7 •‘a$- 7 }iuch^ fot -evi 7 , &c 

I’or- (2), A S fo 7 ’-y prefix, as in /o) -gif ait ^ to for-gi\e 
Cf Icel for-, /yrti-^V>2LTi foi-, Swed for-^ViM and G ver-^ 
Goth ft a-, fait-, Skt pat a- The Skt patdi^ an old instru- 
mental case of para, far, hence the 01 ig sense is ^a^^ay’ 
Allied to E far The piefix has something of an mtensne 
force, or gives the sense of ‘away/ or ‘fiom' The chief 
derivatives are fot -beat , fot -bid, fot fend,for-go (miswritten 
fot i^~go\foi -getfor-give,fot -lorn,fot -sale,for-swtai 

Pore-, in front , A S fore, before, prep and adv Cognate 
with Du Icel fynr, Dan for, Sived fot, G vor, Goth 
faura, Lat pro, Gk 7 rp< 5 , Skt pra Ong sense ‘ beyond ’ , 
allied to E far, and to the prefix for- (2) 

Porth-j forwaid. A S ford, adv , extended from fore, 
before , see above Cognate with Du voori, from voor , G 
fori, M H G voti, from vor Cf also Gk Ttpml (usually 
TTpds), towards, Skt ptaii, towards 

Pro-, as in fto-ward, 1 e turned from, perverse The 
piefix /><?-, Northern E ft a-, seems to be the Icel frd, from, 
closely allied to Icel fram, forward, and to E from 

Gam-, against, IM E gem, A S gegn, against Hence 
gainsay, gam-stand 

Im-, as in zm-bed, tm-park, is the form which the prep in 
assumes before a following b os p 

In-, A S tn, prep , in , often used in composition See 
above 

I1-, m l-one, which is short for al-one , where a/ = M E 
al, mod E all 

Mid-, m the word mtd-wife, is nothing but the AS piep 
mid, with, now otherwise obsolete, cf G mti, with, mti-helfen, 
to help with, assist So also the Span comadre, a midwife, 
16, hterally, a ‘ co-mother/ 
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Mis-, wiongly, A S wzzj-, wiongly, 

amiss y allied to the verb to miss Also found as Icel , Dan , 
and Du mts-y Swed mtss-y Goth mtssa- 

W- (i) Apiefi\ed /z-in E ^ords anses from a misdmsion 
of consecutive words in a phrase It most often lesults fiom 
the use of the indefinite aiticle an Thus an ewt became 
a nezvty an eke^name became a mck-namey an zngot became 
a mngoi (whence probably a mggoty used by North, and 
mod E a nugget) On the other hand, we must lemember 
that a nadder became an adder y a ziapzozi > an aptoziy a 
nauger > an auger , a norange > an ot ange , a much > an 
ouchy a numpire'>an umpire hence the curious foims 
adder y aprony auger y orangey ouchy and umpire y all of which 
have lost an imlial n 

(2) In the case of nunchy the n is due to the final 
letter of the fiist possessive pionoun, so that zny nuncle< 
niyn uncUy mine uncle We even find the foim naunty from 
mine aunt 

K- (3) In the word n-oncey which only occurs m the phrase 
for the nonce, we have the M E for the noneSy miswntten for 
fo 7 then ones, for the once Heie then is the dat case of the 
def article, A S ddniy later foims dauy than, then 
IT- (4). negative piefix A S prefix, short for ne, not 
Cf Goth niy Russ ne, lush m, Lat noy not , Skt na, not 
It occurs in n-aught, n-qy, n-eithe ? , n^ever, n-ill (for ne will), 
n~o, n-^one, n-or, n-ot (short for n-aughi) See tJn- (i) , p 217 

Of-, Off- The prep of is invariably written off in com- 
position, except m the case of offal, for off fall, where the 
use of ^ would have brought thiee together 
On- y A S on, prep , E on, m composition 
Or-, in or-dealy or-ts The prefix is A S <?r-, cognate 
with Du oor-y G zzr-, Goth ur- or It is therefore only 
another foi m of A- (4) Or-deal, A S ordll, orddl, is cog- 
nate with Du oordeely G urtheil, judgment ; -deal is the same 
as E deal, a portion The word meant ‘ that which is dealt 
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out/ hence, a decision 0}is is pi of (?;/, cognate %\iih 
or boi lowed from Mid Du oof^tte^ a piece left uneaten, frcun 
Du ti-en^ to eat 

Out-, A S /?/, the piep out vsi composition 

Over-, A S oftr^ the piep ovtp in composition 

T-, in A S 6 t-wUan^ to tw it, reproach Thub /- 

IS shoit for ^ 7 /-, which is the same as <7/, prep , see At- m 
the New Eng Dictionary 

Thorough-, in /hot ough-fat e , the same as tht ough 

To- (i), m to-day y to-moirozv ^ meiely the piep to, A 
t6, to, as to, foi 

To- (2), intensne prefix, obsolete, except in the pt t /t/- 
hale, Judges ix S3 AS apart, asunder, in twain, 
cognate with O Fries /<?-, /?-, O H G za^, zt-, zi-, all with 
the sense of ^ asunder ’ , closely related to O H G za-r-, zi -/ - 
G prefix , cf also Goth as m twis-siandan, 
to separate oneself from 

Twi- 3 as m iwi-bghty A S lit ‘double,' hence 

^ doubtful,' allied to E two Cognate with Icel tvU, Du 
twet-<, G zwH^, which are allied, respectively, to Icel tin if , 
Du twte, and G zwa, tw'o 

TTu- ( I ), negative prefix 3 A S from Ar> an n- ( sonant), 
negative piefix Cf Du on-^ Icel 6-, Dan Swed 0-, 
Goth G W an--, Lat ?/z-, Gk <\v-, d-, Zend ana^, 
Pers ^7^-, Skt an- See W- (4) , p 216 

Un- (2), veibal piefix , A S un-, also on-, short for ond- := 
A S and-, cf Du ont-, G ent-, Gk, dm It is therefore 
ultimately the same as an- m answer, and a- m a-long See 
An- above , p 214 

ITn- (3), in un-til, un-to The prefix is equivalent to the 
O Fries and O Sax und, up to, as far as to, Goth und, up 
to, unto The A S (Wessex) spelling of this prefix is Sd 

TTnder- , the prep under m composition. 

Up- ; the prep up in composition 

Wan-, in wan-ton , see Wanton m my Dictionary 
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With-, against , the prep with in composition The A S 
wiS commonly means ‘ against * , this sense is retained m the 
phrase ‘ to fight with one ' Hence withstand 

Y-, prefix , as in the archaic words yslept^ named, y-wis^ 
certainly M E j/-, 2- , A S ge- , cognate with Du G. 

Goth ga-- This prefix, once veiy common, made very 
little diffeience to the sense, sometimes it has a collective 
force It was, peihaps, originally emphatic See A- (6) 
and B- 

§ 202 Substantival Suffixes The substantival suffixes 
of E oiigin are of three kinds, viz (i) those like •dom^ ship, 
where the AS suffix was also an intelligible woid, (2) suffixes 
expressive of diminution , and (3) suffixes conbisting of only 
one or two letters, such as -m in doo-^niy •th m leng^th , some 
of these being double or compound 

(i) In the first class we have only the following --domy 
-hood (also -head)y -lock (also -ledge) \ -red, siCy ship (also 
scape, which is Dutch) See Koch, Eng Gram 111 loa , 
Sweet, A S Reader, p Ixxxi To these should be added 
A, S lady see under -hood below The sraftin priest-crafty 
See y can hardly be regarded as a mere suffix 

-dom A S -dSmy the same as A S dSmy judgment, 
E doom Cognate with Icel -dSmry Dan and Swed -domy as 
in Icel prcel-dSmry Dan trcel-domy Swed trUl-dom, thialdom, 
Du -dom, G -thum, as in Du heiltg-dom, G Heilig-ihum, 
sanctuary, relic It occurs (a) in pure E words, as birth-dom, 
earl-dom, free-dom, heathen-dom, king-dom, shefiff-dom, wis- 
dom (b) in words of Scand origin, as hah-dom, thral-dom 
{c) in words in which the first element is foreign, as Christen- 
dom, duke-dom, martyr-doMy peer-dom, pope-dom, prince-dom, 
serfdom New words, as flunkey-domy can be coined 

-hood, -head A S -hdd, Friesic -hid, cf § 42 The 
A S hdd meant sex, degree, rank, order, condition, state, 
nature, form , so that man-hood means ^ man's estate ' , See. 
1 The suffix -ness {^-n-ess) does not belong to this class. See § 332* 
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Cognate \iith Du Dan S\\ed Iiti, G -Jieti, 

appealing lebpectnely in Du Vfijhtid^'DQ.n Swed 

fri-hd^ G Frei-heii^ fieedom , where the Swed loim looks as 
if It w'eie meiely bon o\vedfiom German, as peihaps the Dan 
foim was also Cf also Goth hazduSi mannei, wa} , further 
related to Skt keiu, a sign bv which a thing is known, fiom 
Xi/, to percei\e, know It occurs (a) in puie E words, as 
h oiher-hood^ chiiddiood, hnghr-hood^ likth^hood, maiden-hood^ 
znan-hood^ neighbour-hood ^ stshi-hood^ toidow-hood^ wife-hood^ 
ivoman^hood^ and is spelt -head in God-htad^ maidtn-htad 
{b) in words in which the first element is foreign, as in /aise 
hood^ pi itsi-hood In boy-hood^ the woid boy is Fiiesian , it is 
not found in A S The lorm hve-h-hood is corrupt, here 
-h-hoodhR^ been substituted foi M E -lode, and the real suffix 
IS A S -lady as m Itf-lady provisions to live by This A S 
lad IS the same as mod E lode, see JLode m my Etjm Diet 

-look, -ledge Only m wed-loci, Inow-ledge, the foimer 
of which has the pure E suffix, from M E Ibk, shortened from 
M E ldi=rA S Idc, whilst the latter exhibits the cognate 
Scand form, Icel -leiKr The A S lac is probably preserved 
in the mod E slang term lark, sport it meant ‘'play, contest, 
gift, ofFeimg,’ but was also used to form abstract nouns, as in 
riaf-lac, robbeiy, wioht-lac, accusation, wed-lac, later wed- 
lac, matrimony, the wedded state The cognate Icel letkr, 
Swed lek, play, is also freely used as a suffix, as in Icel 
kcsi leikr, Swed karlek, love There was also a corresponding 
A S verbal suffix -Mean {y=.^-ldcian), as m A S ndah-Mcan, 
M E neh-lechen, to draw nigh, approach , and it is not un- 
likely that the form of the suffix -leche m M E know-leche, 
knowledge, was really influenced by this A S verbal form 
It makes no great difference 

-red (i), A. S -rdden, only m hai-red, km-d-red In the 
latter word the middle d is excrescent, the M. E form being 

^ It ^ould rather have given us a mod E Ipke , the common North- 
ern la%k, a sport, is firom the Icel kikr 
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km^rede^ answering to an A S ^cyn-rdden, not found. So 
also hai-red^ M E hat-redtn answers to A S '^keie-rdd 4 7 i, 
also not found We find, howevei, A S /‘f/ond-^^dden^ 
friendship, shewing that the suffix, like -shtp^ signifies ‘ state " 
or ‘condition,’ oiiginally ‘readiness’ It even occurs as a 
separate word, meaning ‘condition, rule’, and is allied to 
Goth ga-f azd’€tnSi an ordinance, lule, G be-reit^ leady, and 
E ready Cuiiously enough, it is related to the verb to ride^ 
not, as might at fiist be supposed, to the verb to lead 

-red (2), m hmid* 7 ed The suffix in hundred^ A S hmid- 
red, IS not the same as the above It appeals also in Icel 
hund-rad, O Sax hwtde-rod, O H G hunde-rit, G hunde-rt 
In this case the suffix -ted means tale, number, 01 more 
literally, ‘reckomng’, so that hund-red means ‘a hundied 
by reckoning,’ the A S* hand (cognate with Lat cefti-uni) 
meaning a hundred, even when used without the suffix Cf 
Goth ga-zath jan^ to reckon, to number 

-no, in hishop-rtc From A S iU-e, Goth reik-t, dominion , 
allied to Lat reg-num, kingdom 

-ship, A S ’•sctpe, oiiginaliy ‘ shape, form, mode,’ from 
scepp^an (rsz^scap-iaft), to shape, make Cognate with Icel 
-skapr, Dan ^skab, Swed •‘Skap, Du ^sckap, G ^schafi, as 
seen in A S ^ /ond-scipe, Dan fraend-skab^ Swed frdnd-shap, 
Du vnend-scAapy G freund^schaft, 1 e frimd-skip , for which 
the Icel word is vtn-skapr See Weigand, Etym G Diet , 
II S40 The suffix is used (a) m pure English wozds, some 
of which are in early use, as friendship, hardship, lord- 
ship, i&wn-skip, worship {ss^worthsAip ) , others in later use, 
as horsemanship, kingship, ladyship, sheriffship, sonship, 
stewardship, wardship . (f) with Scand words, as fellow^ 
ship (c) with French words, as clerkship, courtship, &c 
The word landscape, originally also landskip, was borrowed 
from Du landschap in the 1 7th century 

§ 208 (2)* Suffixes expressive of diminution The chief 
diminutive A S suffixes are s, si, sn, sng, which may 
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be combined, gmng the secondary foims, such as -k-in 
-l-ing 

-c (piobably fiom Teut -ko) The word hull does not 
appear in A S, though we find Icel hohy a bull, but we 
find A S hiilUu-c^^ E hulUo^ck It is usual to regard the 
suffi\ -ock as indnisible, but I would rather regard the sulfix 
as double or compound, and due to some such foim as a 
Teut double sufB\ •ivo-ko y oi othei wise, the (A S 
ina) have aiisen from the ending of a stem in some v\oicl of 
this class- This no doubt came to be legaided as 
indivisible, and was used to form dimmutnes , hence 
a small hill, himm-ocky a small hump or heap, tudcAork, the 
little red bud, the ledbreast, lavtt-ocky little laik, liom S 
lawtrLCy laft^cty a laik Theie is an equivalent diminutnc 
suflix m Irish, spelt -og (also peihaps for -o-g), whence oui 
Uia7}u^ocky\n€l\ uarm-ogyAxmixi^ oi seamat yiitioik Cf A S 
maiUucy meit-ucy W 7nai-ogy a mall-ock, where the W word 
ma} be of A S origin The origin of hadd-^ock is doubtful 
The vs Old hatmnock is W Indian, so that it is of entiiely dif- 
f ei ent foi mation Oi iginally hapiaca^ it came to be spelt as now 
b} association with woids ending m -ock Padd-ock, a toad, 
IS a dimm formation fiom led padda^ a toad It is some- 
times said to mean ‘ a large toad,' but this is a mere matter 
of usage Padd~ock^ a small enclosure, is a coriuption of 
pan-ocky as is cunouslv pioved b> the fact that Paddock 
Woody in Kent, not far fiom Tonbndge, was foimeily called 
Pajfocks (see Aichaeologia Cantiana, mu 128, Hasted's 
Kent, V 286) This is the A S pearfuc, a paddock, from 
span ^atiy later pamen (with loss of s\ to enclose 

In the word shnk we have the simple suffix It is the 
dimin of steer y A S sfdor , whence A S siJrz^Cy a stiik 

^ Not huUuca, as usually given , the dat case bulluce occurs m the 
Liber Scmtillarum, sect 54 

* Cf O Sax, ^h~Uy a horse, stem ♦xH-WO, cognate with Lat eq uusy 
stem *EQ-wo- 
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-el, or rather -tf-/, where the -/ answers to the Aiyan 
suBSx -LO See § 218 Thus E bramble (with exciescent 
3 ), A S him-el^ is formed (with 2-mutation) from A S 
broom (Kluge, s v Brom-beet e) , giving hrin^el < 
(see Sievers, O E Gr § 265) Similarly, E 
hcm-el IS a dimin of A S hof^ a house E kern-el^ A S 
<yrn-el, is a dimin of A S corn, a corn, a giain E nav-el, 
A S nafe-la, is a dimin of E nave, A S nafa, the boss of 
a wheel E padd-le, a little spade, formerly spuddle, is a 
dimin of spade E runn-el, a rivulet, A S ryn-el, is a 
diminutive of ryne, a course < . II ronn-m, pp of rtnnan, to 
run Other diminutive forms aie ax-le, bund-le, ntpp^le, 
nozz-le, ptmp-le, spangde, spatk-le In the word cock-er-el, 
a little cock, the sufiBx is the Aryan -ro-lo So also in 
ptk^er-el, a young pike , mong-r-el, a puppy of mixed breed, 
from A S mang (gc-mang), a mixtuie ^ 

-en, or rather -e-n (Teut -1-na?) In the woid maid-en, 
diminutive of maid, the cognate O H G magai4n or meged4n, 
dimin of O H G magad, a maid, shews that the suSHx 
answers to a Teut 4n, which Schleicher (Compend § 223) 
shews to be a compound suffix A similar suffix is used to 
form Gothic feminines ending in -etn-s (stem -ez-m ) It is 
also diminutival in E chick^en, on which see the note in 
the Supplement to my Dictionary, 2nd ed In E kitten, 
M E kit-oun, the suffix was onginally Fiench, and there- 
fore this word does not exhibit the A S ••en, but the 
Anglo-French ^oun (Lat acc -oneni), the change fxom ’•oun 
to -en being, however, due to association with diminutives 
m ^en 

-mg, 1 e -tng, is due to a Teutonic compound suffix, 
see §241 It was chiefly used in A S to form patrony- 
mics, as in eBj>el~-tng, son of a noble, from oepele, noble 

* scuftde^ are also diminutives, but are both borrowed from 

l 4 tia, w from cmi-tUus, dimin* of cattnus, a bowl, and scut sllct, dimin 

odscuMh a 
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It does not seem to be now used as a mere dimmuti\e, 
except when precedes See below 

-1-ing, IS compounded of the sufiixes -/ (-f/) and -ing^ and 
was early used to form dimmutnes Examples aie cod-^ 
hng^ dtak-hng, gos-hug^ stat-^ling^ as diminutives of cod^ dm I, 
goosi, and of prov E s/a; A S s^cef , a starling Many of 
these foims acquired a depreciatory sense, as /op-hng^ Io?d^ 
hngi sinp-Iing^ wiUhng^ world-hng Some are related to 
the piimaiy ■N^ords mdiiectly, as 7itst~hng^ a small bird in 
a nest, sap-hng, a )oung tiee full of sap, sirip-ling^ a lad 
as thin as a sXtv^ , jeat-ltng^ a creature a year old Some 
are from adjectives, as da^-hfig {^^dear-hng\fai~hng^ Jirsi- 
hngy young-hng Some from verbs, as change-hng.jTound-- 
bng, htte-hng, fiurs^ling, shave-hng^ siarve-^hng, suckdtng^ 
yeandtng Siu-hng is a Latinised form of JEasfer^hng ^ see 
my Dictionar}’' Scant^lvig does not pioperly belong here, 
being of F origin (F eschanhUori) 

-kill, 1 e -h^tn or seems to be a treble suflFix The 

cognate O H G --Mn or as m wtke-kfn, wibe^cMn^ 

dimm of Tjoib^ a woman, shews that the z was once long , 
moreover, -in appears to be a double suffix, as said above, 
m discussing -en The suffix -hn is not found in A S*, 
nor IS It, in general, old, in many words it is due to 
the borrowing of Middle Du words ending in -ken Per- 
haps It first appears in names, as Mal-kin^ i e little 
Maid or Maud, i e Matilda , whence E grt-malkin, a cat, 
with the word gray (or perhaps F grts, with the same 
sense) prefixed The woids lamh-hn, pip-kin (dimin of 
ptpe)i thumb-kin (a thumb-screw) are probably of native 
formation Grts-kin originally meant, not the spine of a 
hog, but a little pig, the base is Norse, from Icel griss^ 
a pig E sis-kzn, a song-bird, is from Dan. sis-gen 
km), a little chirper , cf Swed dial su-a, to make a noise 
like a wood-grouse. In nap-kin, the E suffix is added to 
the F. napj^it O, F. nape, a cloth, from Lat, mappa, a cloth 
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The following woids are all piobably Dutch, although the 
Mid Du suffix ^ken^ once common, has been replaced, in the 
modern Du language, by or -ije or -etje or •pje (after 7?i\ 
which IS now widely used JBump-lt7t^ Mid Du hoom-Ken^ a 
little tree, thick piece of wood, hence a block-head, dimin of 
boom, a tree, cognate ^vlth E beam Eus^km (foi "^brus-ktn 
or "^burs-kzfi). Mid Du broosken, 2 l buskin , origin unceitain 
Cana-kt7i (Shak ), Mid Du kafine-keti^ explained by Hexham 
as * a small Canne, Pot, or Cruse,' dimin of Du kaziiie^ a can 
Cat^kin^ a spike of flow^ers lesembling a cat's tail. Mid Du 
kaiie ke7i, a kitten, dimin of Du katU^ a cat DodktTt (ob- 
solete), a little doit, dimin of Du duit^ a doit Fir‘ki7t^ the 
fourth part of a barrel , from Du vier^ four lez ’‘kin, dimin 
of Du juf k, a flock (Sewel) Kilder-ktn, formeily ki7ider-kin\ 
from Mid Du kiTide-kin, a little child, also, the eighth pait of 
a vat, because it is a small part of the vat , dimin of Du 
kind, a child JkTaimi-kin, Mid Du ma7i7te‘-ke7i, a little man, 
dimin of Du mail, a man Mini-ktn, a teim of endeaiment, 
Mid Du Tninne-keTi^ my love, dimm of Du vmine, love To 
the above words m -km we may add prov E buUchin^ 
a bull-calf, dimin of E hull, and equivalent to bull-ock 

‘ Spelt kmderktnd (with excrescent d at the end) in Peele’s play of 
Pdward I, ed Dyce, 1883, p 383, note 



CHAPTER XIII 


Substantival Suffixes {conlimted) 

§ 204 ( 3 ) Excluding the suffixes already explained in 
the last Chapter, the principal substantival suffixes are due 
to certain original Aryan suffixes which may be arranged in 
the following order, viz - 0 , -1, -i, -u, - 10 , -wo, -wl, -mo, 

-MON, -RO, -LO, -NO, -NI, -NU, -TO, -TT, -TU, -TER (Or -TOR), 
-TRO, -ONT, -Es (or -os), -KO , 01 else, to combinations of 
these The Aiyan languages delight in the use of com- 
pound suffixes, sometimes double, sometimes treble, and 
occasionally even still more complex I shall consider these 
Aryan suffixes in the above order, and discuss compound 
suffixes (such as Teut -ma-n) under the first element (such 
as -Mo) These Aryan suffixes often appear in a slightly 
different form in Teutonic, thus -to becomes -tho or -tha 
(by Gnmm’s Law), or even -no or -da (by Verner’s Law) 

§ 206 Aryan sufax -0 , fern -A This suffix invariably 
disappears in modem English, and need not be discussed at 
length, though a large number of sbs onginally belonged to 
this class It occurs as -a (fem f-S) m Gothic, m the stems of 
Goth sbs of the A-declension, as it is called , see my Gospel 
of St, Mark in Gothic, p xxxvii It answers to the Gk -o- in 
iVy-rf-y, a yoke, and to the Lat. (formerly m 
Thus E jftsA, Goth Jisk-s, has for its stem fbka, appeal mg 
in the dat. pi. fiska-m, E. ^If, Goth, halba, has the stem 
KALBd, dat pi halko-mt where a long vowel, and 

VOL I, Q 
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answers to Ar^an -A, E shtp, Goth shp, has the stem 
SKiPA , dat pi sktpa-m Of these w ords, both in A S and 
Gothic, fish is masculine, half is feminine, and ship is 
neuter Modern English has given up all idea of distin- 
guishing genders in this ^\ay^ The following is a brief 
list of some of the substantives of this class Cf Sieveis, 
O E Gr §§ 239, 251 

{a) Masculine E day^ A S dwg, Goth dags E 
doughy A S ddh, Goth dazgs E fsh^ A S fsc, Goth fsks 
E hounds A S hund^ Goth hunds E loaf^ A S Goth 
hlaihs E oath^ A S dp^ Goth aitks E shoe^ A S sc 6 h^ 
Goth skohs E sleep, A S sldp, Goth sleps E way, A S 
weg, Goth wigs E wolf, A S wtilf, Goth wulfs 

(d) Neuter E deer, A S ddor, Goth dit^s E glass, 
A S grtes, Goth gras E , A S Aoll, a wood E , A S*, 
Goth land E ship, A S sap, Goth slip E soi e, s , 
A S sdr, Goth ^air E year, A S gdar, Goth jer E 
yoke, A S geoc, Goth juk 

[c) Feminine E care, A. S, caru, Goth Kara E half, 
A S heal/, Goth halba (side) E herd, A S heard, Goth 
hatrda E rung, A S hrung, Goth hrugga {^hrunga) 

E wamb, A S wamb, Goth, wamba 

§ 206 . Teutomo -AN , fern -6 n(=:An) This suflRx is com- 
mon m many cases of A S weak nouns, but does not appear 
in modem English Thus E tongue, A S tung e, f , makes 
the gen tung^an, the Gothic tugg-o {^iung- 6 ) makes the 
gen tugg-m {^iung-Sr^j , the Teut form being tong-an, 
cf § 205 Other nouns which had this sufHx are bear (an 
ammal), bow (for shooting) , bourn (brook), cove, drop, gall^ 
shank, smoke, spark, stake, wit (wise man), all masculine , and 
ear,eye,nQiktei Also the fern sbs crow, fly, heart, week , and 
the fern pi (sshes, A S aesc-an, Goth azg-dn 

* Modem E gender is (mainly) logical, i. e it depends on distinctions 
of flOKi The A S gender is grammatical, 1 e it depends on the form of 

zuMme itself, wh4ch ib quite a different thii^ 
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§ 207 Aryan snfiGLx -I This sufTiv disappears in 
modern Fngllt^h5 like the pieceding It is commonlv known 
onh b} Its causing 'mutation' of the looMowel of the stem 
It occurs m tht stems of Goth sbs of the i-decknsion , as 
in a/ ms, an arm, dat pi atmi-m Theie are no neuter 
sbs of this form It occurs also in Skt ah-t, a snake, Gk 
ex-i-p, Lat angu- 2 -s, Szc 

E\amples aie (a) IVIasculme E htp (of the thigh), 
A S Ji\pe, Goth hups, stem hupi E meat, A S 77tiie^ 
Goth mats, Teut mati E si}mg,K S streng {;=:.'*^sita7tgi\ 

allied to st7ang, stiong {V) Feminine E qiite7t, A S 
iwifi, Goth Iwcns , Teut K^Am E wetfd, i e fate, A S 
W}Td < II woid-eTi, pp of %veo7pa7t, to happen 
For further examples see Sievers, O E Gr § 263 
§ 208 Axyan anffLx -U This suffix likewise dis- 
appears m mod E It occurs in the stems of Goth sbs of 
the ^-declension , as in handu-s, a hand It occurs in Skt. 
dg-u, quickly, Gk swift, Lat ac-u-s, a needle, &c 

Examples are {a) Masculine E wand, of Scand ongin , 
Icel vond~7 = Goth wa7id-us , where o is the w-mutation 
of a, {S) Feminine E chn, A S cznTi, Goth kinnus, Gk 
y€w^ E hand, A S hand, Goth handus^ (e) Neuter. E 

J^e, A S jQ^h, Goth faxhu 

§ 209 Ajryan suflBLx -lO (written -JO by some German 
wnters) This suffix appears as -ja} in Goth haird-ja-m, dat 
pi of hatrd-ezs, masc, a shepherd, and in kun-ja, dat sing 
of kun--t, n, km It is represented accordingly, by Goth 
masc sbs ending m -eis, and Goth, neut sbs m -* , see my 
Gospel of St Maik in Gothic, p. xxxvii It is common in 
Latin as -to-, as in od^to-, stem of odium, hatred. In A S 
this suffix became simply -e, as in Goth and~eis, A S 
mdre, M E md-e, m Chaucer, mod E. end, where the suffix 
disappears Similar words are E herd, in the sense of 
shepherd, A S ktrd-e, m , Goth hatrd-eis^ m (as above), 
^ The Goth ^ is pronouaced as E 
Q it 
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Teut HERD-YA (Pick, HI 8o) E leech, A S Mc-e, Goth 
leh-ets, a physician, Tcut Lil^k-YA In otherw oi ds the suffix 
(A S ‘c) has sometimes caused a doubling of the last letter m 
the A S form, and has afters aids fallen away, though it has 
often left its maik upon the word by pioducing an z-mutation 
of the preceding vowel Thus E dm, A S dyu (put for 
dyufi), IS also found m the fuller AS foim dyn-^e (=DUN-yA) 
E hiU, A S hyll (=hul-ya), cognate with at coll-is 
> fidgc, AS hf^*c^ (=: = hrug-ya) E wedge, 
AS Witg ( = = w ag-ya) See Sievers, O Eng 

Gr § 247 

In A S, the neuter Teut suffix -2 drops off, but not 
before it has caused /-mutation Good examples are seen in 
F ltd, A S htdd, Goth hadi E km, A S cynn, Goth 
kum E mt, A S ntit, Goth nah E wed, s (a pledge, ohso- 
hte),h S wedd,Qoth wadi Other examples, mostly neuter, 
occur in A S , VIZ E den, A S denn (cf O H G tenm, G 
Ttnnt, a flooi) E errand, A S drend'-e, Icel eyrend-^i^ 
E. hut, A S hiw, Goth hm-i E rib, AS (O H G 
rtppi) E web, A S wehb, where the A S double b stands, 
as usual, for double /, so that wehb = ^waf~ja< HAS 
wmf{J.ox *waf), pt t. of wef-an, to weave. E wit, A S wit, 
Goth wtt->i, from A S and Goth wit-an, to know, E. 
work, s, A S weorc, Goth ga^-waurk-i It should be 
particulaily noticed that all the mod E words quoted in 
this section (except leech and hue) are pionounced with a 
short vowel, this effect being due to the mode of their 
formation 

Aryan -lA This is the corresponding feminine suffix, 
appearing m Gothic as '-jo in the dat pi. wrah-j(hm of the 
sb wrak-^ja, vengeance The Goth sbs. commonly end 
m ^<2 in the nominative, but the A, S drops the suffix 
altogether, though its original presence is marked, as before, 

* la this word the suffix is obviously , thus A S 6r end e^>» 
Tent AIR AND-YA^ Cf Goth air us, a messenger. 
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by the doubling of the final consonant (unless theie aie t\\o 
consonants already ) and b^ ^-mutation of the pieceding 
\o^\el As betoie, the vo\sel in mod F is iisuall} 
Examples E hzdgt^ A S hytg, f (led hygg'jn) F 
ciib^ A S a ihh^ f (O Sax Inbb-ta) F tdgt^ A S eeg^ f 
(Du tgg~e) E hiU^ A S bJjf, gen /ndl t, Goth hal-ja 
gen E htn A S /it ««, formed with ^-mutation fiom 

A S masc han-a^ a cock E sedge (lit sw ord-gi ass), A S 
stcg^ a sword (= "^^ag-ja, i e cuit-et ), from Teut base s\g= 
Ai}an loot sfk (Lat ut-aze^ to cut) E A S sctll^ 

Goth skal-ja^ a tile, allied to E uah, Anglo-Fiench tsuih 
E jri//(of a dooi), A S syll, a base, support E ii//, A S 
sjnn (for *ynd)^ O Sax sufid-za^ G Stoide^ O H G 
sj/zz/^a^ Cf Sieveis, O E Gr § 258 

§ 210 Teutonic -YAv, -in These suiffixes appear in 
sbs of the w'eak declension® Examples are {a) mascu- 
line E ebbf s , A S tbb-a, gen ehb-azt (= ^qf-jan) ** E 
neck^ A S hnecc-a, gen hnccc-an (=s "^hnak-jaii) E wdl 
(spnng of water), A S well-a, gen wtll-an (= *wal-jan)^ from 
the base w^al (A S weall-an)^ to boil, boil up E tinlh s , A S 
wi/I-a, gen zev/Z-t?;/, Goth wtl-ja (stem wzl-jan) E wzeich, 
A S zu/ 6 tc-a, gen wntc-azi (= *wzak-jafi), from the base 
wraIl (A S zvrese, pt t of wrec-an, to duve aw a}, hence to 
exile) 

(b) Feminine E e/d, s , old age (obsolete), A S yid-u, 
teld<ii derived by /-mutation fiom eald, old, answers to O Sax 
€ld 4 , O H G dt 4 , old age, and therefore had oiigmally the 
stem "^eald’zn So also E heat, A S hebi-te, from hat, hot , 
hdf-u had onginally a stem "^hdt-zn The Gothic weak fern 
sbs of this class exhibit the sufiSx -ein, as in manag-ein, dat 

^ Also suntea , see Schade 

* The ‘weak declension ’ is the name given to that of stems ending m 
n, see Sievers, O E Gr § 276, and my Gothic Gr § 21 The term is 
not a happy one 

* The A S stands for ff<J/ Cf Goth af,^ 0 f,i e from Hence 

ebb, from '^af’jan, means ‘ the recedmg ^ of the sea (Schade) 
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of manag-n^ multitude, and this •‘ein answers to a Teut 
Sievers well remarks (§ 279) — * As lespects then origin [1 e 
etymologicall} ], the abstiacts in -t?, such as btdsd-u^ 
breadth, salvation, fnemg-o^ multitude, streng-u^ 

strength, leld-u^ age, belong to the weak declension, since 
thc} correspond to Goth weak nouns in They have, 
how ever, taken the nom sing ending from the ^f-declension, 
and thus rid themselves entirely of the old inflectional foims ' 
He 10 likewise belongs E jff//, s, A S fern < full, 

adj full, 01 ig stem full’-m^ cf Goth usfulUein^s^ fulness 
Teut -1-XA Coriespondmg to this is the A S suffix -en, 
as already noticed in § 203 The words matd^eyi^ chtek-en, 
have been already cited as diminutives Othei examples aie 
(perhaps) E mai-n, s , stiength, A S tnwg-m, neut , cognate 
with Icel meg-tny stiength, O Sax meg^m^ O H G mek^vi 
E swine, A S siv-in, neut, cognate with Icel sv-Sn, Goth 
sw-em (stem s2V-iina) In the latter case, the suffix was 
orig adjcctnal, as seen in Lat su-inus (Vario), lelating to 
sows, from j//-, crude foim of sus, a sow, cf E sow, A S 
sugu, sH E brack-en, A S biacc-aii, is really a pluial form, 
being the pi of A S bracc^e, of the weak declension Other 
words in will be discussed heieafter 

§ ail Aryan, suffix: -WO (wntten -VO by Geiman 
editors, who write v for w, needlessly) It occuis in Skt 
ag-va, a horse, Gk Wo-p (= *«K-fo-p), Lat eq-uu^s*, Skt e^va, 
a course, Lat co^uu-m, a hfe-time, Goth ai-wa-m, dat pi of 
atws, an age It is not observable m A S m the nom 
sing , but appears m other cases (except m the nom pi and 
acc pi of neuters), see Sievers, O E Gr §249 Examples 
of neuter sbs are E bale, s , harm, evil, A S beahu, gen 
beaUwe-s, cf Goth bal'-wa-wesei, s f, wickedness E cud, 
also quid, A S cud->u, cwud-u, cund^u, gen cwid-we-s, Teut 
KWiD-WA (see Supp to my Etjm Diet , 2nd ed ) E meal, 
ground com, A S meol-u, gen, meohwes or meol^o^-zves (where 
the inserted is euphonic), Teut mil-wa E far, A,S. 
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iiOf-u^ gen fto? we~s^ sttm ter wa = Tout TER-^^ for 
TRE-wv, the word is of adjectnal ongin, and denoted 
oiiginall} "belonging to a cf fftt belo^^ Otner 

neuteib of this class aie E g/u\ A S g/fg, g/eo, gen glUiot-s^ 
Tcut GL^-^\A E Ime^ h. S cfieo, cn/ozu, gen cog- 

nate ^1lth Goth hii-u, gen kni-wi-Sf Teut kne-^\ \, allied 
10 Lat gtn-u^ Gk ycJv-r, Skt jdn-u E //te, A S f/tb, gen 
/^ eb - Tik ’ S , Goth f / i - u , gen /;/-z£7-j, Teut tre-wa cog- 
nxte with RuoS drt-vo, a tree, W dtr-u, an oak, Gk ^pv-s, 
an oak The suffi\ appears as ~w m mod E s/ra-w, 
A S s//ea^w, as seen m s// a straw beirj, Wright's 

Vocab ed Wulcker, col 298,1 ii, cognate with G S/roA, 
O H G sf?d, s//au, gen ^haw-cs , the corresponding Goth 
stem would be “^stra-wa (Kluge, s v SiroJi) E 1 e 
shelter, a Scand form, from Icel ^//, lee, is cognate w^ith A S 
hMo^ hkow^ gen hleo-we-s, a shelter, preset ved in prov E 
InVi warm, hw-th, shelter 

Masculine E de-zv^ A S dea-w^ gerf dea-we-^^ cognate 
with G Tkau^ Teut da-wa (Fick, ni 146) E lo-w^ a 
hill, mound, grave, A S hld^w^ hlte-zVi dat Ma-we^ hld-we^ 
cognate with Goth, hlat-w^ a gra\e, from the Teut base hlei, 
= Ai>an root kRFi (klei), cf Lat a hill E mo-Wy 

A S sfza-zo, Goth smt-zv-s (stem snai-wa) 

§ 212 Aryan -WA, fern form of the pieceding Examples 
occur in the following fern sbs E da-zJUy IM E cla-zVy A S 
cld-zx)Uy pl cld-zi)€y cognate with G Klaue^ O H G chla-zva 
(see Schade) Fick gives the Teut form as klA-wa, 111 52 
Perhaps it is better to suppose the Teut foim to be 
kla-wA, resulting from klau-A, where klav is a ‘graded’ 
form of the Teut base kleu = Lat glu- m glu ere, to draw 
together, see Schade, s v cklazjoa Also E gear, A S 
gear-^zve, fern pl equipments, formed from the adj gear-u, 
(nom pl gear~zjue), rezdy, yare, Teut gar-wa, adj, ready, 
(Fick, 111 102). E mead, also mead-ow, A S mdtd, dat 
rndd-zve, stem mAd-w^, so that mead is from the nom case, 
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and mead-ow from the dative or the stem ^ moreovei, the 
-D- IS for -iH- = Aryan -t-, m fact, the E •ih actually 
occurs in the foims qfhr^math^ lath) ^math^ and the root is 
the Teut ma, to mow Similarly, the double foims in E 
shade and E shad-ow aie explicable by help of the A S fern 
sb scead^u^ of which the acc pi is scead-wa (Grein) E 
sm-ew^ A S seon-u^ nom pi seofi-wiy Grein, ii 430 

E sto-w^ a place, A S sto-w^ gen st 6 -we , from the Aryan 
root STA, to stand, remain The w'ord malhow, A S mal-we^ 
is a mere borrowing from the Lat mal-ua 

§ 213 Teutonic -WAN Theie is an instance of this m 
E swalhow (bird), A S, wtahwe^ s fern , gen swealwan, 
Teut SWAI.-WAN Other examples are (pi obabl}) E arr^ow, 
A S ar-e-zve (gen a)i 7 mn\ a late foim, pointing to 
earlier gen *ar-wan, answeiing to a Goth fern 

stem *arh-zvd)t, as shewn by the closely allied Goth a)h~ 
wa-zna, an arrow, Teut stem arh-wAn, also found in 
the shorter form arh-wa, whence Icel o) (gen o/ -va-f ), an 
arrow The Teut arh-wa = Aryan arq-wo, whence Lat 
arqu'^u^s^ more commonly a bow, weapon of defence, 

from the root arq, to defend (Lat afc-ere), see Fick, 111 24 
E barrow (m whechbarrow\ M E barowe^ barwe, answering 
to A S bear-wBy gen bear^waity as seen in the comp* 
meox'-bearwey a barrow for dung E* sparr-oiv, A S spear- 
we, gen jpear-wan E. yarr-ow (milfoil), A S gear-we, 
gen gear-wan The word wid-ow, A S wtd-we, weod- 
-u-w€, is cognate with Goth wid-u-wo, gen wid-u-wm, 
which seems to have an additional prefix before the final 
-wIn, answenng perhaps to the -a- in Skt vtdh-a-vd, a 
widow The E pill-ow is not Teutonic , it occurs as M* E 
ptl-we, A S pyl-e But there must have been a longer A S 
form '^pyl-we, cognate with O H G* phulwi,phulwo (Schade) , 
all the forms are merely borrowed from Lat puluinus, a 
bolster, cushion Such words as htll-ow,furr-ow, marr-ow, 
witt-mto, do not belong here. 
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§ 214 Aryan -MO This is v,e\l marked in Mod E , in 
which it appears as final - 7 ;/, or as -om (in hott inn^ 

fath-om)^ All the e\tant words with this piefiv aie (I think) 
of the masculine gender, evcept foam^ which is neuter It 
should also be particularly noted that, with the exception of 
the woids in -am, all these words aie now viono syllabic, and 
all contain a vowel that is long, either essentialh or by 
position, foi, except when the \owel is essentially long, 
w^oids of this class end in a double consonant* The A S 
suffix IS -ni, answering to Goth -ma, Lat -mu-s, Gk -fto s 
Q-S in Lat cuUinus, a stalk, Gk Koka-fios, a reed (/eaXa-^uy, 
a stalk), which is cognate with E haUm, haul-m, a stalk, and 
Russ solO'Tna, straw 

Examples E bea-m (of timber), A S btd-m, Du boo ni, 
a tree (E boom, bon owed from Dutch), G Bati-m, peihaps 

allied to Gk <f)v-fia, a growth [But the Goth form is 

bag-vi^ (stem bag-ma), which points to an Aryan root bhagh, 
as m Skt bah-u, large, see Bough in my Etym Diet] 
E. bos-om, A S bSs-m, G Bus-en E bofi-om, A S* boi-m, 
G Bod-en, piob allied to Gk nvO-firiv, and to Vedic Skt 
budh-fia, depth E doo-m, A S dd-7n, Goth do-m-s, stem 
Do-M\, allied to Gk that which is set or established, 

from the root dha, to put, place, whence 'E do E drea-m, 
A S diia-vi, meaning (i) noise, lejoicmg, ( 2 ) joy, ( 3 ) vision, 
Teut DRAU-MA (Pick, ill 152 ), prob allied to Gk Opoos, 

noise, tumult E /ath-om, A S /ced-m, the space reached 

by outstretched arms, from the lOot pat, to extend E, 
fil-m, A S only found in the dimin form film-en, 

membrane, allied to E fell, skin^ E foa-m, A S fd-m, 
neut , prob allied to Lat spu-ma, Skt phe-na, foam E 

^ The 0 m this final -om was formerly not wntten , cf A S bbsm, 
botm,fcdim And, in fact, the final is here vocalic 

* Wnght’s Vocab, ed Wnlcker, col 203, has ^ CenUptlhum,t omen- 
turn, filih ’ The meaning of the curl is uncertain In the same, col 446, 
the gen pi flmena occurs 
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glea^m^K S gM-m, stem from a base gli, 

to shine, as seen m gh-nt, gh’-mmtr^ git tter^ gh-^fer E 
gloo-^m^ A S gI6 ?n, a faint light, from glo-wan^ to glow 
E hauUni^ hal-ni, A S htahm^ Teut hal-ma (Fick, m 70), 
allied to Lat lul-mii Gk Ka\d-firj (as above) E /lel-m, 
a helmet, A S ktFm^ that which covers or protects, a helmet, 
Goth ktl (stem hil-mi), Teut hel-ma (Pick, lu 69), 

from the loot of A S htUan^ to covei E hoFtn, an islet 
in a liver, A S hoFtn, 01 ig ‘a mound,' allied to Lat ad-men, 
a mountain-top, and to tol-ln, a hill E loa-m, A S Id-m, 
Teut LAi-M\, closely allied to E h-me, A S U-m, Teut 
l!-ma (Pick, 111 268) In fact, Unit and loam only differ in 
their vow cl-gradcition (cf A S dttf-an, to dnve, pt t dtdf), 
and are allied to Lat li-nere, to smeai, daub* E qual-m, A S 
cu)tal-m (for '^cwal-m) < \\ cwcrl {^*cwal), pt t of cwel-an, 
to die E sia-m, A S m, G Sau-m, Teut sau mv, fiom 
the root sO, to sew (Lat su-cre) E sit tne, A S sit m, allied 
to Russ shna, saliva, Lithuan sale, spittle, O Irish sail-e, 
saliva, and Lat sal-hua E siea-m, A S sUa-m, Teut stau- 
MA E sior-m, A S sior-m, Teut stor-ma (Pick, 111 346) 

E strea-ni, A S strla^m, allied to G Stro-m, Teut strau- 
MA, from the Teut streu, to flow = Aryan root streu, sreu, to 
flow, whence also Gk Tirpv-fioav, the Strymon, a river-name, 
pMv-fia, flow, flood, Lithuan sro-we, a stream, O Irish srd- 
a stream E swar^m. A, S swear^m, Teut swar-ma, 
orig 'a buzzing/ from Aryan loot swar, to hum, buzz 
E /ea-m, a row of horses, A S /la-m, a family, a line, 
cognate with G Zau-m, a bridle, Teut tau-ma, a set, line, 
row, bridle, put for *tauH'Ma, derived from Teut teuh, 
to lead, Goth tiuh ctn (Lat duc-ere)^ To these w^e may 
add E TOO m, though the A S rH-m was orig an adj , 
meaning large, spacious , cf Goth rums, adj , spacious, also 
rums, 8, room, Teut r6-ma (i) spacious, (2) space, allied 
to Lat ru-s, open country The word boo-m also belongs 
* So Kluge , this IS better than to connect it with the verb to ttm 
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here, but is xneie Dutch, from Du loom, a tiee, a boom, 
cognate with E bu7?n (of timber), gi\en abo\e, cf F 
Itam as the name of a tiee In It 00 m ^ hatm, the m is not 
a sufli\, but radical 

§ 215 Aryan -MI, allied to -]MO The examples are but 
few We may cite E atm (of the body), A S eat~m, stem 
AR-MO 3 but cf Goth at m~s, gen ar-mi~s, stem tR-aii , allied 
to Lat shoulder, Gk <i/ 3 -/xo-s, joint, fiom the root \r, 

to fit E ho-me, A S ha-m, Goth hat m-s, qen hat-mi’S^ 
pel haps cognate with Gk a \illage, Lithuan k€-?na s, 

a village E wot~?ti,K S wyr-m{'==i*wur-mi),T^vX wlr-mi, 
see Worm in m} Et}m Diet 

§ 216 Aryan -MON (-MEN) This sufii\ (occuiring 
in Latin as -mett, -nun-) is seen m the boi 1 ow ed w ords 

aldo-^meti, acu’-men, alhu^men^ hitu-men^ o-nitn, ngi-men, 
speit-men It occurs m A S weaksbs, as follows E latent, 
yeast, A S leor-ma, gen hor-man^ probably cognate with 
Lat fet^men-ium^ wrhence E fitment E les-om, A S 
les-ma, gen les-^man, cognate with O H G hes-a^mo^ G 
Du lez-e-m E hloo-m^ a Scand word, Icel bl6-m^ 
Goth llo-'tna, stem BL 6 -MA^, from the verb lid-wan^ to 
blow (as a flower) , allied to Lat flo s, a flower E na-me 
A S gen na-man, Gotli na-mo^ stem na-man, 

cognate with Lat no-ttuti, Skt na-man, a name E U-mi, 
A S ii-tha, gen ti-man, Teut ti-man (Fick, m 114 ), allied 
to E // de, A S ii-d, Teut xf-ni Here also belongs E 
Uos$-om, A S hl6st-ma, gen hlosi-man , but the suffix is 
leally tuple, the stem being blO-s-t-man, from llS-wan, 
to blow, flourish , cf bia-s-t, from bld-wan, to blow (as wind) , 
and see hloo-m above. Such a conjunction of suffixes is 
common in the Aryan languages 

§ 217 Aryan -RO Some have supposed that the primi- 
tive Aryan language contained no /, and that / was merely 
developed out of r , but this view is hardly tenable I shall 
^ But the Goth pi is also hatm-os (stem hat-md) 
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here consider the suffixes -ro and -lo separately, and shall 
take -RO first It may, however, be remarked here that the 
letters r and / are fiequently interchanged in vaiious Arj^an 
languages 

Aryan -ro, Goth -ra It must be observed that the 
letter r easily allows a vowel to slip in befoie it, the vowel 
thus mtioduced being unoriginal Thus the Gk Kdir-pos 
IS certainly cognate with the Lat cap-er, a goat In fact, 
cap-er is meiely the pecuiiai foim of the nominative, the 
stem is capr(h^ as seen m the old acc sing cap? o-m Again, 
the word ^\hlch we now spell acre is the A S cec^-er 
In all such words the true suftix is -ra, and we must not 
look upon the in the A S nominative a field 

(Goth ak-r-Sy stem ak-ra), or the -<?- in Lat ag e f (stem 
AG-Ro), as being an original vowel It will be found, foi 
instance, that the -ef m hv-e’-f, a part of the body, xs of 
totally different oiigm from that of the e? m one who 

lives The former word belongs here, the latter does not 
(See § 239 ) 

Examples (<2:) Masculine E acre, A S esc-er, Goth 
ak-r-s, stem AK-RA, cognate with Lat ag-er, Skt aj-ta, fiom 
^ AG, to dnve (cattle) ^ So also leav-et , A S bef er, Teut 
BKB-RA (Pick, 111 an) E fing-er, A S finger, Goth 
figS-^-h Teut FiNGRA E fioo-r, A S fi 6 -r, Teut fl6-ra 
(Pick, III 180) E kamm-er, A S ham-or E oU~er, A S 
oi er, Teut ui-ra (Pick, 111 33), allied to Gk vh-pa, whence 
E f^d-ra E stee-‘r (bull), A S sUo-r^ Goth s/iu-r-s, Teut 
siEU-RA (F 111 34a) E summ-er, A S sum-or (id 326) 
E iea»-r, A S also ieag-or (Grein), Goth iag-r, n , 

Teut tag-ra, allied to Gk hdK-pv E ihtm-d-er, A S fiun^or, 
Teut THON-RA (F 111 130), allied to Lat ion-i-iru To 
these may be added angler, of Scand origin, fiom Icel 
ang-r, stem ang-ra (F 111 12) ( 3 ) Feminme E feaih-er, 

A. S, feg-er, from V prt, to fly E hv-er, A S kf-er^ 

^ The symbol ^ signifies * Aiyan root ' 
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Teut LiB-RA (F m 271) E A S ijnd-u^ Teut 

TOND-Rv, from the Teut base T\^DJ to kindle (id 117) 
{c) Neutei E low-et, AS lu-> E lai-?, A S 
Goth a couch, stem iig-rv, cf A S lug-un^ to he 

E hafh-c}, A S Teut n!.iH-R\ (F 111 278) E 

A S iim-b-e) (Goth iim^r-jan, to build), Teut, 
TEM-R\ (id 1 1 7) E udd-t/, A S iid-er, Teut Cd-ra 

(id 33) E tt^a/-er, AS wtLi-u^ Teut \^\t-rv (id 284), 
cf Gk uv-vb-pos, waterless E %mnd-u , A S %mmd-oi , Teut 
\\OND-Rv (306) We mav add s4r/-r, A S sidg-tr (of un- 
certain gender) < || sidg (^fab), pt t of sttg~an to climb 

We also find the form -ru , as in E kung-u , A S hung-tt , 
m , Goth Mh-i u-s (for ^hunh~f u-s) E and A S toini-er, 
m , Goth witii-f u-s 

§ 218 Suffi\ -LO This sufli\ is well marked m modern 
English, being fiequently represented by final or or, 
m a few woids, by all of which are alike pronounced 
with a vocalic / Some are of obvious verbal ongm, 
as bui-li\ a heavy mallet, A S bjV-eli a beater < .• bdai-an^ 
to beat So also bundle < il bund-en^ pp of bind-afty to 
bind, crtpp-lt^ formeily ctup-le^ from crup ^ gird-le^ from 
giid^ lad-it^ from lade ^ pfick-le^ fiom prick ^ sadd^-lty seMe^ 
both allied to , shoved < shovt , shiiitdi < shoot ^ spin-ddc^ 
A S sptnd < spin , spziide < spit ^ tcas-d < tease 

Other examples are a-^de^, s, A S ang-d, a fish-hook, 
whence angdi^ v , to fish , appde^ bramdde, bndde, bristde, 
gtrdde^ handde^ haznly hurdde^ icicde (A S is-gic^et)^ stapde^ 
steepddy stickde^ a spine (as m stickleback)^ sww’-el^ ihiside^ 
wattde^ wrtnkde The following are now monosyllabic 
fow-U A S fug-el f haid^ A S hag-el ^ nai-l^ A S nceg-el, 
pai-l^ m the gloss ^pceg-el^ gillo', rat-l^ a nightdress 
(obsolete), A, S htceg-l^ said^ AS $eg-el^ snat-l^ AS 
$nceg-f soud^ A S, sdw-el ^ sti-le, A S stig-el < il stig-en, 

' * With, patient angle trolls the finny deep ’ , Goldsmith, Traveller, 
187 The AS - Goth -zda, with ^ preceding da. 
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pp of siig-an^ to climb, A?/-/, A S iccg-l (cf E fag) Heie 
belong F. sfoo-l^ A S F whi^h^ A S hwi-l 

This suffix has been alicad> mentioned as having been 
used to form diminutives, see § 303 Here also belong 
stck’-le, A S stc-ol, borrowed from Lat sec-u4a, fiom sec^ 
are, to cut, and h-le, A S tig~d, bon owed from Lat itg^ 
uda, fiom teg^ere, to cover Mangde, s, a machine for 
smoothing linen, is borrowed (through the Dutch) from 
Low Lat maaganum, Latinised from Gk fiayyapou, axis of 
a pulley, the famihar suflSx de being substituted for the 
unfamiliar -an 

§ 219 Teutonic suffixes -ra-na, -ar-na These appear 
m at least two words, vu, acorn, iron Ac-or-n is a later spell- 
ing (by confusion with corn, as if it w^ere oak corn, which is 
impobsiblc) of A S ccc-er-n, an acorn, corresponding e\actly 
to Goth ak-^ta’-n, fruit (stem ak-ra-na-, as in the compound 
akranadaus, fruitless, unfruitful), from a-, stem of ak-r-s, 
a field, E acre The oiigmal sense was ‘fiuit of the un- 
enclosed land/ or ^natural fruits of the forest/ such as 
acorns, mast, &c , afterwards used in a more restricted sense 
Iron, A S fr-en, older form ts-en, is also found in the fuller 
form seen in A S is-er-n, Goth eis ar-n. It would seem to 
be closely connected with A S is, ice, perhaps fiom its 
glancing hard black surface But this still remains an open 
question, 

§ 220 Teutonic suffix -lan E heed (of the foot), A S 
hida, gen hidan, neiide,h S nei-ede, gen nef-edan, throstle, 
A, S preside, gen prosilan But fiddde, A S fid-ede, is 
merely borrowed from Lat uti-uda, a viol Strictly speaking, 
the dimin nav-el, already mentioned in § 203, exhibits this 
suffix; A S naf-e-la, gen naf-edan 

Teutonic suffi x -ii-sa This remarkable form occurs 
in hurt-al, M E burt-el, btrt-el, btrt-el-s, A S byrg-el^s, 
a tomb, and rtddde, an emgma, M E red-el-s, A S rdd- 
else, fiom rdd-an, to read, explain. See further m § 231 
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In the latter case, the gen 7 ctd-cl’i^an realh e\hibits the 
longer suffix -ii -sax So also sJmif-k , bee § 231 beIo\\ 
E ank-h a]>pears to ha\e been taken fiom Noise, the \ S 
anc-I-ioiv is difliculL of explanation, though -eoio appeals as 
a formats e sulfix in Idr eotv, a teacher 

§ 221 Aryan -NO (^answering to Goth -«c7) An un- 
original \u\^el IS often inseited before the suffix , hence it often 
appears in IMod E as -e?/ (-t-;/) 01 -(?« (-<?-«) , but in some 
words as onh Examples are hat^on^ A S 
Teut B\i.K-NA (Fick, m 197) Ov-ui^ A S of-n, 

Goth (stem Teut ih-na^ (id 32) JRav-efi 

(bird), A S hfa/^fiy Teut hrab-xv. (83) ToK-tn^ A S 

iac-n^ leut t\ik-na (114) Wtap-on^ A S wwp-tn, Goth 

wep-na, pi, Teut w£p-^A (288) The following words are 
now monosyllabic bair-n, A S beai-fty Teut BAR-^A (202) 
Slat-^n, A S bl/g-en Brat^n^ A S herg-en Cor-n^ A S 
tor^n^ cognate with Lat gra-num (for *gar^num) Hor^n^ 
A S hor^n^ Teut HOR-^A (67) , cf Lat cor-nu Zoa-n, A S 
Id n (for */ak-n) < K Idh, pt t of Uh-an^ to lend Rai-n 
A S rtg-'fi Sio-ne^ A S r/itf-//, Goth s/at-n-s, stem stai-na 
Tha-m^ A S peg-tn Wai-n, A S Wisg^n Far^n, A S 
gear-n In a few words the suflix has disappeared alto- 
gether, as in ga?jie, A S gam^m, and in the Scand word 
7 oe (of a fish), Icel hrog- 7 i (G Rog-tn) ^ 

Suffix -NI The Goth stem of token is iair-ni, but 
Fick gives TAiR-NA as the common Teut form I know of 
no sure examples except the law-term soken^ A S soc- 7 iy 
answenng to Goth sok-^ns (stem sOk-ni) , and the interesting 
M E er-«, an eagle, A S ear-«, allied to Icel or-n (pi 
ar-tn-r\ stem ar-ni, and to Gk, a bird. 

Suffix -NU Examples are E quer-n (hand-mill), A S 

^ Mor-Ht A S morgen^ Goth maurg-m-s (stem maufg~tna)^ Teut 
MORG-INA (Fick, in 243) seems to exhibit the suffix -in A Vtx-en^ 
A, S *fyx enK M H G vuhs tn has a fern suffix -iNt 
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cweor-n^ Goth ktvair-nu-s*. E so AS su-nu^ allied to 
Skt sii-nu E ihor-n, A S J>o?‘n, is gi\en by Pick under 
THOR-NA, though the Gothic has ihatir-nu-s 

§222. Teut -^AN, A S -nan This occurs in some 
weak substantives Examples hav en^ A S gen 

hc^-e-nan E su 7 i^ A S stm-m, fern , gen sun-nan E 
Um (\exation), A S na^ gen tIo-na7t 

The word glad-tn^ a kind of ins, A S glcBd-e-7ie (gen 
glcBd-e-nari) is merely bon owed from Lat gladiolus So also 
kiUh-en^ A. S cyc-e-ne (gen cyc-e-7iaii) is borrowed fiom Lat 
coquina, with mutation of o toy 

§ 223 AxyazL suffix -TO This highly important suflSx, 
usually the mark of the past participle passive, as in 
E. s/rcc-l, borrowed from the Lat s/ia/a (i e s/ra/a uta, 
paved way), appears under various forms in the Teutonic 
languages. We may especially note it in the suflSx 
(stem -tha) of the past participles of Gothic weak veibs, as 
m lag-i-tk s, E lai-d, pp of lag-j-an, to la> 

It IS remarkable that Horne Tooke, m his celebrated 
denvation of truth from troweik (as being * that which a man 
troweth’) should have overlooked the Gothic pp form in 
^th-s Denvation from the third person singular of the 
present tense is extremely clumsy In the suffixes of E 
sbs It occurs in three forms, viz. -/4, and -d These 
will be considered separately. 

{a) E, suffix -th Some words are of verbal ongin, as — 
hr-ih^ from beary bro-th from brew (A S br/ow-an, pp 
brow-en), ear-th from ear, to till (obsolete), grow-th , 
steal-tk , til-th , tro-th ® from trow, Ru-ih, allied to the 
verb rue, is a Scand form , Icel hrygg-d Mon-th is from 
the sb. moon Weal-ik is a mere extension from M. E wele, 

^ Usually gebyrd in A S The form heortt is extremely rare, but we 
find, * Puerperium, hyse beortS ’ , Wright's Vocab , ed Wulcker, col 528, 

1 y, where and hyse beotb ^hoy birth, child-birth 

• Some regard iro as a mere variant of tru-tk, from true, adi 
But See trowvofe m the Ormnlum, 1 1350 
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E Wt.a! When the sufhv ib added to adjecLiv^s, ^\e nnd 
that an ?-mutatioii oi the piecedin^ \o\\el iik< , 

this IS becaube it answers to the sttm of the Caodi i 

past participles of the causal \eibb in -jiin, cf ///' s, jjp 
ot lag-j-an to la>j cited abo\o Hence wo can explain the 
\o\\ol-changLS in the following forms, some of which aie how^- 
ever, not of tail} loimation L camples htnid-ih < 
filik < /i*ul ^ htal-‘ili < w/iolc , kn^'-ih < hug ^ mu -ih < 
< djoug By analugA with these we ha\e 
zeV7/ fiomstw;;!, without mutation, \h~//2 < siffzo , im-ih 

< i)UL , so also wuktk from wuL^ dt.ai-ih lioni dtat ^ dtp-ih 

< dup ^ with an inevitable shoitemng ol the vowel Ki-ih, 

A S < AS known, which is for ‘’t/z/z-ef, 

pp of lunn-an^ to know, with vowel-shoiteninj? In the woid 

the suffix has a difteient oiigin, it is ehscussed below, 
on p 251 

( 1 ) E, svMx, -f The suffix appears as -/ oXiat/.g/i, 
merely becau&ey 7 ,^M «/, r/, j/are easier final sounds than 
gkifAf fdk, s/A This is best seen m the woids dimigh-t^ 
formerly IM E df A S drug-a-ffe, drought, from d/ ug^ 

lan^ to be di> , /htg/i-f, formerly highdh , ihif-k from fhef /A, 
A S Jutf-dt < peq/, a thiet In some instances the original 
Ai}an -lu lemains as after gh, «, r, or ^ Ixamples 
are wcj^k Tout wFt-TA (Pick, 111 289), fiom A ^ 
to weave , togethei with such foimations as r//z/-/fiom dt ivt 
(A S dnf-an^ pp dfif-en) , shn/A, from , tif word 
of Scand oiigm, Icel ///>-/, fiom rzz?e» (Ictl pp nj-mu) 
E kgA-/, s , takes the mutated voweP of the verb (yAkau^ to 
shine=*//^/z/-2zz«, from the sb ItoA-ff which conesponds to 
Goth huhrath^ neut (stem liuh-a-tha), fiom the Teut base 
LEUH=:Aryan root REUQ, to shine In the E kmgh-t^ A S 
cnih~k the -/ is ceitainly a suffix, but the word is of obscure 
origin ; the most likely supposition is that it is a derivative of 

^ But a far simpler solution is to denve it, not from the A S form, 
but from the O Merman hht (§ 33), 

VOL I R 
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A S kin, with an adj sulR\ as seen in A S 
thi^ stony, if so, then cnihi (for is allied to cyn, 

just as the Gk yp-rja-ios, legitimate, is to yeVoy, km 

Craf-i, A S oiig ‘powei/ is fiom the Teut base 

KRAP, to force together (Fick, m 49), whence also E aa-m-p 
Haf-i, A S larf-t, the handle by which a thing is seized or 
held, from A S (= to have, hold Shaf-f^ 

A S a smoothed pole or rod, from sca/-an, pp 

scaf-at, to shave Bough-i^ s , m the special sense of a fold 
(also spelt houi), is of Scand oiigin, Dan hiig-i^ Icel btig- 9 ^ 
a bend, coil, fiom the veib to h<m (Goth hug-aii) Of this 
high-t lb a mere \aiiant, answeimg in foim to A S hyh-t 
fiom the same lOOt Tkough-i, A S allied 

to Icel poi-tr (1 e thotight, is derived 

from penc-an^ to think, pp poh-i, ge-poh-t 

Similail} we have df augh-i (pXhO d/q/'-/, a phonetic spelling) 
from dra 7 V 9 A S drag^an ^ wagA-f, from wctgh^ a 

heaving, fi om htavc , and several othei s, for which see sections 
224, 225 Brun-i\% rather an obscure word, but is of Scand 
oiigin, and allied to Dan bfyn-de, heat, passion, the -/ is 
a suffix, and the original verb is seen in Goth bnnn-an, to 
burn (pp brunn-ans) 

E har-^i, A S heor-o-t^ is cognate with O H G hzr-‘U~z, 
Teut HER-u-TA (Fick, 111 67) This form stands foi her- 
wo-TA, where her-wo- is cognate with Lat cer-uu-s^ a hart, 
stag Thus the suflSx is really a double one, and the sense 
IS the ^ homed" animal, cf Gk #cep-a-rfy, horned, «cp-ay, a 
hoin, and E hor-n Of similar formation, but more obscure, 
are E gann-c /, A S gan-o-i, cognate with O H G gan-a-zo, 
a gander, allied to gan-der and goose ^ and E horn-e-i, A S 
hyrn^-e'-t^ cognate with O H G, horn-i^z, Aorn^u-z, named 
from Its humming noise The dimin suflSx -el is usually 
French, being rare m native English E Bas-l, A S /as-l, 
the east, was evolved from the Teut adv aus-ta-na, from 
* A double tuffix, V12 tA I, cf Lat um-ee-ius^ moist, from uM-’Ott 
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the cast, see Fick, 111 8, and m Kluge Thus >/ is a 
sufh\, and the base \L'S- ib the same as m Lat e?/// tva < 
/Mt/, da\^n, cf ‘^kt d-i\\n, fiom Anan L to 

shine, bum E ff06/,AS/}os/ (usuallj spelt yb/s/) < ii 
A b ong form pp oi/noi^-an^ to fiecze 

( c ) E suffix -</ The Ar>an suffi\ ta often appears as 
-d in English, whilst the Gothic has -ifi^ Thus F gohd 
answcis to Goth guUUi , and E bho-d to Goth hlodh The 
same remaik applies to the Ai\an suflives -11 and -Ti 
discussed below Examples aie F Wr-f/t, A S ^/a-i/(with 
shoit a), cognate with Icel hla-d G Bladf ^ See Fiek, 111 
219, and in Kluge E bloody A h ^AW^Goth bIo-th\ 
fiom bid wan y to blow, flouiish, b/ood being taken as the 
s\mbol of blooming or fluunshing life E bfan-d, A S 
bfiUi di lit a burning, hence (i) a firebrand, (2) a bright 
sw’ord, fiom the Teut stem brann, to burn E bna-d^ A b 
hia-d^ cognate with Icel brand ^ bread, lit that which is 
brewed or fermented, fiom A S brdow-an, pt t btea’-to^ to 
blew E goUd^A S ^<7/-i/(Goth from the same root 

^sytlUow and gIo-u\ mz Aiyan GHAR, to shine E kta-d^ 
M E htutd {^'=- hivtd\ A S htaf-o^d, Goth hauh-i-th E 
?;ioo-d, A S ?nd d, Goth mods (stem 7 no da\ Teut m6-dv 
(F ick, 111 242), piobablv connected with Gk gai-ojtxnt, 1 seek 
aftei E Ihua-d, A S puc-d^ cognate with Icel ptadf^ G 
diah-i^ O II G dm-i^ fiom the same base as A S prd-w-an^ 
to throw, also to twist (Lat lorqn-ut ) , so that threa^d is that 
w^hich IS twisted Similaily we may explain E hi 00 d^ A ^ 
fiom a Teut base br6, to heat , cf G brnh-en^lsl H G 
bru-en^ to scald E sotm-d^ A S sun-d^ (i) a swimming, 
power to swim, (2) a stiait of the sea, probably for ^swum-dv 
(F ick, ill 362) < II *swuM-A-xA, pp from the weak grade of 
the base swem, to swim War A S wear a guard, 
from V WAR, to defend 

§ 224 Aryan -TI This suffix only appears in English 
^ Cf Vemcr’s Law, see S 129 
R 2 
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as -/A, and -d ^ but -ih is exceptional See Sievers, O E 
Gram § 269, Compaie § 223 

(<2:) £1 sxifB.s: -ik As to the word hi>-ih^ the usual A S 
form IS g€-hyr-d’=‘ ^ge-dor-ffK Wgt-iof-en, pp of her-an^ to 
bear, but sec p 240, note i O Friesic has both let the 
and Icfdc Grow-th is of Scand oiigin, from Icel gr^di, 
but the true stem of this word is gr&-than, so that the sulBx 

IS -THA-N 

{ 6 ) B suffix E fltgh-t, A S flyh-t 
allied to G Fluch-i< \\fiug-on^ pt t pi ol fliog-an, to flee, 
fly Gtf-i, A S gif-i, Icel gif-t, Teut gef-ti (Fick, 
nu 100), from gief-an, to gi\e, pt t gea/ (for "^gqf) 
Gucs-i, A,S ges-f, gcss-t, Goth gas-i-s (stem gasti), a 
stranger, hence a guest, cognate with Lat hos-h-s, an 
enemy, a stranger Migh-i, A S mthi^ vieht, also meaki, Goth 
mah-^t-s (stem mahti), from the verb seen m E may, Goth 
mag-an Nigh^t, A S mht, neht, Goth nah-t-$ (stem nahii), 
cognate with Lat nox (stem nodi), cf Skt nak-ia^ night, all 
from the Aryan NEK, to fail, disappear, from the failure of 
light. Phghd^, obligation, A S phhd, danger, nsk, connected 
with the strong verb plion, pt t pleah, to nsk Skzfd, s, 
a change, is from the Icel sktpdi (1 e "^shfdi), a division, ex- 
change, the A S has only the verb sctf-ian, to divide , cf Icel 
sMf-a, to divide, skif-ay s , a slice, prov E shwe, a slice. Sighd, 
A S sihd, gt'^sihd, more commonly ge^sik-d, ge-sieh^d, cf 
seg^en, pp of seSn, to see [Here the e in seg-en pioduced 
*ge-seh-d, whence ge-stehS by the breaking of e before h, 
and hence again ge^sth-d, the change from te to 2 being 
due to ‘palatal’ mutation, see this explained in Sievers, 
O E. Gram § lor.] Slezghd, cunning, is of Scand 
origin, from Icel slccg-d, cunning, a sb formed from the 


* Only in certain senses, and nearly obsolete as a sb . the denved 
is common* Flight, condition, is a totally different word, 
tXnA be spelt plite, as m M E , being really of F origin, from 

fim pp. ofpiu-’ore, to fold, 
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adj s/crg-f, \\ hence E Thirs-t, A S Jfjn-t , 

cf Goth paios-ans^ pp of pai}s~an, to be dn IVig/i-i, 
a creatuie, man, doublet of a thing, both fiom A S 

wih-t^ a wight, also a whit, Goth waih /-s (stem waih - ti ), 
Teut WFH-Ti (Fick, 111 282) WngM^ a workman, A S 
IS a deinatne of nyfh^t^ ge-wjth’^t, a deed, this 
2^ ;/;-/= Teut woRH-Ti, a deed (Fick, 111 293), cf Goth 
fra-%vaioh-i~s (stem ira - walrh - ti ), evil-doing, from the 
same root as E %vo} k 

(c) B suffix -d Dcc-d, A S da-d, Goth de-d-s (stem 
dtdi’srz.^dadi)^ Teut D-;i-Di (Fick, m 152), the \erb being 
A S dd-n^ E do Gh-de^ a glowing coal, A S gh-d^ foimed 
with 2-mutation fiom glS-zu-an^ to glow Mm-d^ A S 
ge- 7 ?iyn-di formed with z-mutation from tnun-^ati^ to think, 
ge^mun-an^ to remembei , cf Lat (stem men-ti) 

Nee-d^ A S nd-d, n/a-d, Goth nau-ihs (stem ftau*tht) , cf 
O H G mu-wan, n 4 ^an, to crush See-d, A S sd-d^ Icek 
sm 3 t , cf Goth mana-sefh-s (stem mana-sb-bi), the seed or 
race of man, the world, Teut sA-ni (Fick, ui 312), the 
verb is A S sd-w-ati, E sow. Spee-d, A S sp/-d, success, 
haste , sp/-d = from ^pd-w-an, to succeed Siea-d, a 

place, A S sfe-de^ Goth sia-ih-s (stem sta-thx), a place, lit 
‘standing/ fiom ^ ST A, to stand Siu A S siS-d^ ong 
a herd of horses, Teut siO-ni (Fick, 111 341), from Teut 
base st 6 , strengthened foim of V ST A, to stand Siee-d^ 
A S s/e-d-a, a stud-horse, is derived from A S, skdd by 
mutation, ue == with suffix -ja^-io 

§ 225 Aryan -TU (^) There xs one clear example of 
the suffix -ih in English, from Teut -thu This is E dea-tk, 
A S dda~% Goth* dau-ihu-s^ death (stem dau-thu ) , from the 
Teut base dau , to die (Fick, m 143) 

(^) B suffix -/ Lof-i is of Scand, ongin, from Icel 
/(?/►/ (=ss*/g/?), the air, Goth luf-fu-s, root unknown Lus-t, 
A S* lus<-t, pleasure, Goth lus-tu-s, pkasure, root un- 
ceitain, cf Skt, lash, to, desire, Aw, to sport 
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{c) E, s-uffix -d F/oo-d,A S fid-d , Goih fo-du-s , fiom 
fld w-aft, to flow SfiicFd, A S scil^^d, sccUd , Goth skildti-s , 
root uncertain. Wol-dy wial-dy A S wtaldy O Sax wal-d, 
a wood, cf Icel 7W/r {=*wal-dus), a field The o m the 
form wo/d is due to the influence of the piecediny^ Wj the 
M E forms are both wo/d and zaa/d 

§ 226 . The Aiyan suffixes -ta, -ti, discussed above, can 
be followed by othei suffixes , thus E foo-dy A S fd da (stem 
/’d’-da-n) had originally a suffixed -n, cf Goth /o-du-n-s 
(stem jro^dti-ni)y food, feeding, from the Ar}an -\/ PA, to 
feed E mat-d^itiy A S znag-d-uiy cognate ^Mth O H G 
irtag^a-ii-fty ans^ve^s to a Goth hmrg-a-da-H, a dimin foim 
from Goth viag-a-i/i-Sy fern (stem mag-a-fAi), a maiden, 
allied to Goth zmzg-us (stem niag-zi), a boy, the sense of 
znag-us is * gi owing lad,' from the verb appealing m E may. 
The Mod E maid is merely a contz acted foim of maiden ^ 
the M E short form foi ‘ maiden ’ is may^ A S mccg , whilst 
the AS foim answenng to Goth magaihs is zncegd or 
merged f all fiom the same root On the other hand, the suffix 
-TO occurs in combination with, and following, the suflax -(i)s 
This double suffix -(i)s-to appears as E - s /, and is discussed 
below, see § 233, p 254 

§ 227 Aryam -TER (-TOR) This suffix is found m 
such words as Lat fra-tezy Skt bhrd’tary bi other, and 
answers to Gothic -/> 5 ar, and -tar Of these three 

Gothic forms, the change to -dar is due to Verner's Law , 
whilst the preservation of the form -tar is due to the oc- 
currence of a foregoing hot s 

{a) Goth -thar, Bro-thery A S hrd-dory Goth bro-thar, 
Teut br6-thar (Fick, 111 204), usually refened to Aiyan 
BHER, to bear, as meaning one who bears, i e canies, 
aids, or supports the youngei children 

(b) Goth -dar F 2-thery M E fa-defy A S fco-dery Goth 
fordafy as if from a PA, but the sense is doubtful Mouther y 
M E* mo-diTy A S md-dor, Teut mO-jdar (Fick, in, ^42), 
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as if from an Ar\an VMV, but here a^^ain the uni^mal 
sense is uncertain 

(c) A S ihjk-iv}^ Goth daiih-tai , ecgnite \Mth 

Gk ^uy-a-T77p, Skt dith'-i-tat y u^ualh e\pl lined as ‘inilkt-r 
ol the cows, cf Skt duh (foi to milk. But thib is 

a mere guess The word sis-iu (ieall\ sis-Mr) is excep- 
tional, It IS a Scand luini, fjom Icel allied to A b 

6zct'^s-/-o/ , Goth szL/6-/-a/ , the Teut loim is swcs-t-vr 
(F 111 360;, but the / is a Teut inseition, due to foim- 
associatiun as it does not appear m bkt svas-i^ nor m Lat 
so/ c?r= ^sos-or 

§ 228 Aryan -TRO Upon this <ufii\, which usually 
denotes an ag’ent 01 implement, Sicveis has wiitten an 
excellent aiticle in Paul und Biaune's Beitiago zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, \ol \ p 319 
By Grimm's Law, the Arjan T is represented m Teutonic 
by TH Hence Sievers discusses the following Teutonic 
equivalent stem-suffixes, viz (i) -thro-, (2) -ihlo-, where 
/ is substituted for / Each of these may be further sub- 
divided Thus -iHRO- either remains {a) as -//c?- (with 
J):=zdi in thin)^ or {b) becomes (with 3 ^=/// in //«//<', 
in consequence of Seiner's Law), or (c) appears as -iro-, 
when It follows such letters as k, s, or {d) appears as 
•//o when the suflix (Ai}an es-?) piecedcb it Again, 
-THLO- appears («:’) as J^Io , or (_/ ) as -d/o- ^ 01 {g) as //o 
after / 01 s , or (A) especially m Anglo-Saxon, assumes the 
transposed form --Id We ha\e thus eight cases to consider, 
which will be taken sepaiately 

(a) TI10 form The mod E /udder is M E /oder^ 

more commonly ; A S rd-Str^ ong a paddle, an instru- 
ment to row with , from rS-w^an^ to row La-ihcr answ^ers 
to A S Ua-dor^ lather, soap \ cognate with Icel lau-d / , foam, 
soap, from Teut base lau, to wash, cf. Lat lau-are, to 
wash Mur-der, also written murdher^ A S mor^do/, Goth 
^ Uattor* 9 WnghfsVoc ed Wulcker, col 456,1 14 
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maur ihr (stem maur-ihfa\ Teut morthro (Sieveis), from 
a/ MAR, to gnnd, kill, die Hcie also piobably belongs 
Ua thr^ A S G h dtr, Teul le thra (Fick, iii 278) , 

but the root is unkno\\n, so that the nght division ma> be 

LETH RA 

(< 5 ) The form -Sto After an (originally) unaccented 
S} liable ending m a \o\vel or /, this becomes Goth 
A S th- E lladdtr answers to A S hid die (Wiighfs 
Voc ed Wulcker, col 201, 1 42, col 160, 1 3), allied to 
led hla di a , fiom the root of A S hla-wan^ to blow, 1 e to 
puff out Adda ^ M E naddt?^ A S iicc-dte^ Goth nadis 
(stem na^dra\ Teut na-dra (Fick, m 156) Foddet ^ A S 
f 6 ~dot^ Teut Fo-DRA, may similarly be derived diiectlyfiom 
-/PA, to feed, but was lather perhaps foimed mth suffix 
-RA from the Teutonic loot fod (=fo-th) appeanng in 
Goth fodjan, to feed, see Osthoff, Foischungen, 1 146, 
it makes little ultimate difference Ladder^ M E laddre, 
from A S hlddtr, cf G laltr, lit 'that which leans % 
fiom Teut base hlfi, to lean, Aryan -s/ KLEI, to lean, whence 
also Gk /eXi-fwif, a ladder (Kluge) Wea-ther^ A S we-der^ 
Teut WE-DRA (Fick, 111 307) , prob from -v/ Wjfc, to blow , 
cf Goth wai-an^ to blow Whether shoulder belongs here 
is doubtful , wonder is probably to be divided as wond-er^ and 
has accordingly a diffeient suffix See § 217 

(c) The form HaUier (for *hal/^Ier\ A S hcelf-Ire^ 

cognate with G Half-ier^ O H G half-ira , which Kluge 
nghtly connects with E helve^ A S htelf^ a handle Laugh- 
ter^ A. S h/ehdor, kleah-ior , from the verb to laughs A S 
hlehh-an Siaugh-ter, a Scand form, from Icel sid-tr, con- 
fused with AS sleah-t, with the same sense, the latter is 
derived from the base s/ah- of the contracted verb sledn, to 
slay Fos-ier^ verb, A S fdsirtan^ is from the A S sb fds-ier, 
nounshment , the suffix is really a double one, as f 6 s-ier^ 
fd-s-ter , from v^PA, to feed Blus-ier, prob of Scand 
origm* cf. Icel ilds-tr^ a blast of wmd, fiom hlds>^a, to blow 
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In the woid Eas-i-tt ^ A S Sie\ers regards the / as 

inserted, cf Lithuan atnz-tay dawn In an\ case, it is 
closely related to £^79-/, A S tI/9-/ 

(</) Double stidaax WTielhei we should icgaid 

the -j- as due to the Ai3an -es-, or rathei consider it, with 
Sie\ ers S as an inseitcd letter, I cannot saj Examples aie — 
loUs-te>^ A S cognate with G Pohs-ter , and 

hoUs-tir^ boi rowed fiom Du hol-s-iii ^ a pistol-case, cognate 
with A S ktol-s-ii^r, a hiding place, cf Goth hiih-’S-ir^ a 
veil, fiom hul)-an, to co\ei See § 238 

(tf) The form Ntt-dle is from A S nJ-dl, cognate 

with Goth y Tcut ^t-THLA (F 111 136), fiom the 

^ NE, to bind, sew, cf Lat G ?mk~tn, to sew This 
seems to be the sole example 

{/) The form -dlo- Spiiili is a word which has been 
changed m form, owmg to a connection with the secondary 
and late verb spii The M E form was spo~hl, answering 
exactly to A S spd-fl from spt'-w-an, pt t 

spa to spit, mod E sptw The secondary verb spcS-/--an 
became M E spcietiy spiUt 7 i^ and was confused with spiUetiy 
which is a Meician form, appeanng as spittan m Matt xxvii 

30 33) 

(^) The form -//{?- Of this theie is no certain example 
in English, InsiAt is from A S hyrsi^ a bristle Thros 4 -U 
a thrush, has an inserted /, which we do not sound , the 
A S forms are both// and the relation of the 
former to thm^h^ A S prys-ce {sz*pros^c-ta) is obvious 
{A) The A S* transposed form -Id (for -di) This 
transposition is precisel} like that seen in the Shakespearian 
form fieeld for needle^ a form which also occurs m P, Plow- 
man, C XX 36 An equally clear case is seen in the A S 
spittle (Elene, 1 300), usually spelt Hence A S 

io-ld^ a building, stands for ho dl , from the Aij’-an 

a/ EHtl, to dwell, live, be This sb is obsolete, but we still 
^ He refers to OslhofF, m Kulin’s Zeitschnft, vol xxiu p 313 
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use the derived veib hy ld~an to btnld Cuiiously 

enough, the A S also has bo ii, a d^^ elling, a house, which 
Sievers legaids as a ‘ haidencd ' form of bo-dl ^ hence, piob- 
ably, Booth 111 Cumbciland and Lancashne, and Bottle Field 
in Warwickshire Another example, accoidmg to Sievers, 
IS thnsh-o-ld^ ^^hlch he lefcis to a foim^ finsl-o-dlo-^ 
whence A S dit^c-o-ld^ led fifoi^k^oddi , and he legards all 
the othei foims, such as A S Sreu-wald, mod Icel piesk- 
joldt ^ pf tpsljoldt ^ as due to popular etymolog> Cf O H G 
d) iSL-ii’pli^ a threshold (Schade) Sieveis adds that the E adj 
hvil\s> fiom the lare A S lu/tldt^ even, for "^lafi-dlo-^ allied 
to Goth Iq/a, the palm of the hand But it may rathei be 
French, for we have yet to find an example of M E Uvtl 
used as an adjective The sb Itvcl is certainly Fiench, and 
of Latin ongin 

§ 229. Aryaai suffix -ONT (-ENT, -NT) This is the 
suffix so common in present participles, as m the Gk acc 
rvurr-ovr-a, and in the Lat mofi-enh, f tg-enh, atid-z^- 

fiom am-ai to love, mon-tre^ to advise, fig^e^e, to lule, 
aud'-ire, to heai. The Gothic usually has -and-, as in bazr-- 
and-s, beaimg (stem bair^and-d) ^ also -ond-- {^ay-and-l), as 
in frij ond-Sy loving, infin frtjon , cf § 263 Hence the A S 
as m bivd-ende^ binding, Noithein M E >-andy Mid- 
land M E -end-Oy Southern M E -ind-e^ aftei wards coirup ted 
(about A n 1300) into -tng-e, mod E -ing Thus, in M E 
we get North bznd-and. Midland bmd-ende^ hind-end^ Southern 
huid^nde^ bznd^tfzge, btnd->mg In A S we have several sbs 
in -tnd^ -nd^ which were originally present participles Only 
a few are now in use, viz , errand, fiend, /rtend, tidings, wind) 
to which we may add sooth, already explamed in § 168 , and 
iptxhB.’ps youth Err-and, M E er-end-e, A S dr-end-e, or 
ar^md-e, a message (stem *dr’’end-ja), ong peihaps * a 

* Prescold (not pet scold, as misprinted in my Dictionary) is the form 
in Dent vi 9, in Exod xii 22, it is perxold, 1 e percsold Wnght’s 
Vocabularies give the forms peteswold, perecwald,Pre 9 jewold,PrMimld 
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going,' but the lOOt is unceitam^ Fa fid, /iPd \ ^ 

/tond^ an enemy, oiig the pres pait of the con^iacu d vdb 
/iofi, to hate , Goth fij-and-i,y anencm^,pies pan o\ fi-j-tih 
to hate, fiom Arjan V" PI, to hate Ffund, INF I Jitvd 
A S ftioud^ a fiiend, oiig pies pait of ft ton, to lo e, 
Goth /fij-ond-s, ong pres part of fii-j-on, to lo\e, fiom 
Ar}an >/PRI, to lo\e Tid-in^-v, a pi foim clue to M h 
(Southein) //d-ind-t, (Midland) /iih tud-t , a Scand fonn, 
from Icel ncut pi, tidings, pies jutrt of iiS-a, to 

happen, connate with A S Hd-an, to happen , fiom the sb 
which appears in Icel Z/<f, A h fid, E iidi JJ ind, A S 
z£;/-;;eZ, cognate with Lat m-nf-us, wind , ong sense "blow- 
ing', fiom Aryan V" Wfi, to blow, cf Skt ru, to blow, 
Goth waf-tWj to blow, and Lithuan zit-jas, wind To these 
Koch adds, perhaps nghtly, the woid A S gid-gnS^ 

oxi^nzWy gidgfiS with two suppressed n'% and thcieloie for 
*gtong-und, cognate with O H G jug-nnd^ jung-und^ G 
Jag-end (stem '^jung-und-u^ as Kluge has it) Koch also 
adds the sb evtn oi m, in the sense of ‘evening/ on the 
stiength of the G cognate form Ad-tnd , but the etymology 
oi the woid IS vei} doubtful 

It IS peihaps woith while to note heie that the &ufS\ m 
moin-ing, i.z'tn-ing, has nothing to do with the present par- 
ticiple of mod L veibs but is discussed below, in ^ 241 

§ 230 Aryan -OS, -ES This appears in Skt aj)-as, 
work, Lat ofi-a^ (^:=*qp os), gen op-tf-is {j=.^ op-t^-is) , Gk 
yiv-os^ gen 7eV6((r)-ov In Teutonic it is sometimes joined 
with some other suffix , thus, with added -a, it pioduces -es-a, 
weakened to -is-a, as m hai-is (stem hat-is-a), hate In 
English it sometimes {a) disappears, or (^) appears as -s, or 
{c) as r 

^ Usually written <krende, with long a, so Sievers and Grcin , Heyne 
gives the O Sax drundi, O H G dmnti But Fick and Schade con- 
sider the first vowel as short The Icelandic forms are eitndt, oftftdi, 
eyrendt 
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(a) It disappears Thus haie, s M E haUe (dissyllabic), 
keeps the vowel of the AS veib the A S sb is 

het-e^ with z- mutation of a, onginally '^hai-iz (Sieveis, O E 
Gram § 263, note 4), Goth haUis (stem hat-is-a) Awe is 
of Scand ongm, fiom Icel agi^ cognate with A S eg-e^ 
onginall} *^7^ tz (Sievers, as above), Goth ag-is (stem 
ag-is-v) The simple suffi\ became -az in the Teut lamb- 
AZ, and was lost in the A S lainh^ E Iamb , see Sievers, O E 
Gr § 290 Heie belong also, according to Sieveis, the woids 
bttad^ calf^ skate (in plough share) 

(^) It appears as -j*, -ze^ ~x Ad-ze, M E ad-se, ad-es~e, 
A S ad-is-a , origin unknown Ax^ badly spelt axe^ A S 
cBx^eax^ Northumbrian Goth akw-zz-t, allied to Gk 

an axe, sharp , oiigin uncertain Ehss^ A S 

bltd-s^ b/ids, and, by assimilation, blis-s; from bl 0 , blid-e^ 
blithe , so that hltss is ^ blitheness ’ A S blid-s is cognate 
with O Sax blzd-S’ea {^"^blid-s-jd), and is theiefore to be 
classed with stems, the suffix being double (Sieveis, 
O E Gr § 258) Eave-s^ A S ef~es^ fern (gen ef-es-e)^ 
coi responds to Goth ub-tz-wa, a porch, hall, ong a project- 
ing shelter, from the Teut prep uf (Goth uf^ allied to 
E «(^) , cf G olhdach^ a shelter, ob^-en^ above, E {ab)-ove , 
the suffix being double 

(c) It appears as -r in E ea^r (of com) , G ak-re^ Goth 
ak-s, Lat ac--us^ gen ac-er-ts Also in ald-r-u, pi of A S 
a/df cf mod E chtld’^r^-m , see Sievers, O E Gr §§ 289, 290 
§ 231 We have thus already had examples of the double 
suffixes -Es-o, -ES-i-S, -ES-wo We also find the suffixes -is 
and -Lo in combination, producing both -is-lo, weakened to 
Teut -s-nA, and -lo-s, weakened to Teut -l-s 
(«) -s-LA Housel, A S hd-s-^l (for '^hun-s-t)^ Goth hun- 
s-l (stem hun-s-la), a sacnfice, holy nte Ou-sel, A S 6 -s-le 
(for ^am-s-le\ cognate with G. Am-se-l, O H G am-sa 4 a , 
root uncertain Koch also refers hither E ax-k {=*ac-sk\ 
but the s may be an extension of the root 
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{b) -L-s The remaikable words hiuial, ii»hlk^ \hiitih 
(see § 219^, have lost a final s ^ the> aie, re&pecti\cl\ cor- 
ruptions of hutuh^ fiddh^, sJmiihs , it is ob\ious that ihc 
6 was mistaken foi the phaal &ufh\, and was accoidingi\ 
puiposel} diopped Biuial^ M E bind, bunt I, bunth, A S 
eks, a bui^ing-place, from hjig-an, to bur} Riddh, 
M E A S fad-d-se, }u,d-d-s, an ambiguous speech , 

fiom rdd-an, to explain, we still sa} *to rtad a 7 iddld 
Shuitk, M E uhtil, A S scykd-^ < ^\stoi-in, pp of 
sctot-an, to shoot Of this word skiitle is a mere \aiiant, 
bting a Scand foim, but the final -s does not appear in 
Dan slyttd, a shuttle, Icel skitfiU, an implement shot foith, 
harpoon, bolt Koch adds three moie examples, \iz bndk\ 
gitdk, siickk (a spine, as in dickk-^bai k) , but, as a fact, all 
of these have double foims in A S , viz AS bnd-d as well 
as brid-eks, gyid-el as well as gyid-eh^, and siu-cl as well 
as shc-el-^s^ there is therefore no need to consider them 
here, and they have already been mentioned m § 217 

§ 282 E suffla: -ness This is not a simple suffix, like 
-hood, -ship, but a compound, to be divided as -n-es-s The 
-n- onginall} belonged to a substantival stem, so that the 
true suffix is lathei -tr-y, Gothic -a^-su-, supposed to stand 
for -ES-TL-, by assimilation , cf ^ 235 In the Lord’s praver, 
the petition 'Thy kingdom come' is, in Gothic — kwimai 
ihiudinassus ilitins Here the woid ihuidinassus, kingdom, 
is formed with the suffix -as-su-s fiom the stem thmdin^ 
ihttid-an-, 1 e king , cf ihiiidau-s, a king, thiudan-on, to rule, 
ihmdan-gardi, kingdom So also letktn-assus, healing, hikin- 
on, to heal, dtauliitn-assus, warfare, drauhiin-on, to war 
We find no trace of « in u/ar-assus, superfluity, u/ar- 
ass-jan, to abound , from u/ar, over, above The Goth 
^n-assus, -assus, is masculine, but the corresponding A S 
-n-ts (also -n-ys, ^n-es, -n-ess) is femimne It is mostly used 
for forming abstract substantives, expressive of quality, from 
adjectives , as hdlig-f^s, holi-ness, from hdhg, holy Hence 
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E glad-ness^ mad-ncs^y sad-ne^s, and a large number of 
similar substantives It can be added to adjectives of French 
and Latin origin ^\lth equal leadmess, lienee ri^id->ncss, 
sordid-ms^y etc The whole number of deri\atives contain- 
ing this suffi\ considerably exceeds a thousand ^ 

§ 283 Aryan -(i)s-'io This is common in E words of 
Gk origin, as in soph-^t^ty F ^oph-tshy Lat soph Gk 
(stem ^o-o^-icr-Ta), allied to (ro<l> 6s, Wise , and hence, 
in the foim -?r/, it can be used geneiallv, as in deni-tsiy 
Jlor-niy ^lOTa the Lat stems dtni-yjlo)- It appeals as -tsf 
in the name word harv-tsi, A S katf-tsf, fiom KARP, to 
pluck, cf Lat emp-en So also lani-Lsi^ oiig a sb, as m 
the phrase *in earnest’, A S tom-osi, coin-esf, cognate with 
G Ern-si, fi om a base arn, extended fxom the VAR, to 
raise, excite 

Hence, piubably, w^e maj. explain some woids with the 
suffix -st (= -r-/), as, e g Tivz-st, A S iwt si, a 

rope, from tivi-, double, as in iwi-feald, twj-fold, two-fold, 
allied to iwa, two, cf Ski dvi, two T/u-^si, of Scand 
ongm, Iccl ifau-st, trust, cf Goth iiau-an, to believe, 
allied to irue, /row Try-si, in-si, allied to imsi, 
probably due to the mutated form m Icel iteysia, \ 
(= irausi-jd), to rely upon, from trau-si, tiust In some 
other words, the origin of the ^ may be different , thus Fick 
(ill* 87 ) refers E las-i, a burden, load, as in 'a last of 
hemngs,’ A S hkes-i, neut, (stem hlas-id), to the base 
HLATH, to lade, whence A S hlad-an, Goth hlaik-an, in 
which case A S hlccs-i stands for * Akcff-i, as being easier to 
pionounce Cf A S 6hss, bliSs, as forms of bliss Similarly, 
we may explain wrts-i, A S wris-i, fem (stem wf ts-id), as 
put for *wrid-i, from the base wriS-, as seen in wnff-en, 
pp of wriS-an, to writhe So also rus-i, A S rus-i (stem 
rus-ia) , put for * rud-si < || rud-on, pt pi of reod-an, to be 

* Conapare the sirticle on the suffix “ms in Weigand*s Ftym German 
Diclkmxy , and see Kluge, s v diemn 
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led, cf E 9 tidd\\ A S jnd-u^ s, icdncss, aud sce G 
Host in Kluge Gns-i^ A S corn lo be giound, 

clearly connected ^\lth to grind, and ma} SLinJ 

for ^ gnd-/ or gnd-\i 

§ 234 Teutonic -s-Ti Here 'wt ma\ place hst^tfi) 
Fi si\% k S y;-y/(= allied to G Fai'~s/, winch Fick 

ictcis to Tcut roNSTi, and connects with Russ piasU, fist. 
Old Sla\onic fist, wheic the \owcl ^ denotes that 

has been los<-, see Schmidt, Vocalismus, i 167, wheie it is 
shewn (i) that this is conect, and (2) th-'t it is an aigument 
against connecting Jisf with Lat pngnin, as is usually done ^ 
The \eib io hdtn, M E lud-n-ui, is derned fiom M E 
htst^ai, A S hly\t-an^ to listen, b} the inseition of -//- (cf 
Goth /uU-H'-an^ to become full) This \cib /dt si-an is fiom 
the sb hl^st^ heaiing (= "^/du-sdi), Teut hlusti, hcanng 
(Fick, 111 90), which again is hom Teut nLFu = Ai}an 
-n/KLEU, to hear 

§ 235 Teutonic -s-Tu This appears m E vapoui, 
A S gloom, fog, cognate with G Plisi, Goth 

dung, fiom Ar>an V MEIGH, to sprinkle, 
whence Lat See also § 232 

§ 236 Teut suffix -s-i-man This appears in E blossom, 
A S hh s-l-ma (stem hU^s-Hnmi), a blossom, fiom hl 6 -iv-an, 
to blow Without the -i-A wc he\e Icel bid-m, Goth hlo-ma 
(stem blS-f?ia 7 i), a bloom, §211 

§ 237 Teut -siuv This appears in A S lu-sc, 

or, by metathesis, iux This A S is almost certainl}, 
as Ettmuller says, put for and meant onginallj 

double tooth, molar tooth, from A S /zev-, double Cf A S 
ge-iwi-s-an, twins, Genesis xxxviii 27, O H G twice, 

zwt-sk, zwi-skt, double I would also refer hither E 
hu^sk, M E hu-ske, as it has almost certainly lost an /, and 
stands for "^ktd-sk , cf A S kul-u, a husk, piov E huili a 

^ This would require a Teut form FUH STI , see Kluge, who takes 
the opposite view, connecting it with pugnus, but not with Russ piaste 
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husk or shell, G Hu/se, O H G hulsa, IM H G (Ale- 
mannic) huFs-che^ a husk (Schade) , and cf E holl-ow < (i 
A S koFen, pp of htFan^ to hide, cover 

§238 A S -rs-TKVN, cf § 228 (^/) This appears m 
A S -es-in^ a common fern sufh\, as in bac-cs-tn (stem 
hmc-es-if aii)^ a female baker, IM E bak-s-icr, preseived in 
the name Baxtn , wcbb-iS-ite, M E totb-S’-hr^ pieserved in 
the name WibsUt Onl} one of these woids, viz spz 7 i‘S-ier, 
still retuns the sense of the feminine gender, the lestiiction 
of the sufhx to the feminine was eaily lost, so that sozzg-ster, 
for example, has now the piecise sense of sing-er But the 
A S sang-tr-e^ a singer, was masculine , whilst sang-es^tre^ 
a songster, was feminine There aie numerous examples m 
Wright’s Vocabulanes, cd Wulckei, coll 308-312 Thus 
we find ^ Cantor i sangere Cant fix, sangystie Fidictn, 

fidilere [fiddlei] Fidictna, fi]x)lestre [fiddlester] Sat tor ^ 

sdamere Saiifix, seJamestie' etc Hence our sempstcr or 
seamsUr is A S uafn-es-tre^ fiom slarn, a seam, a sowing 
The fern sense is now so fai lost that the F fern suffix -ess 
has been added to sofigskr and sta?nster or sempiter, pio- 
duemg the forms song-s/r-ess, seam-str-ess, semp-str-ess In 
M E , -sier was freely added to bases not found m A. S* , hence 
huck^ster, propel ly the fern, of huck-er (now spelt hawker) , 
see Huckster in my Etym Diet In Tudor-English the 
suffix was rather widely used , hence ieam-sief , tap-skr, and 
obsolete words such as drug-ster, maltster, whipster, etc 
In some words it expressed something of contempt, possibly 
owing to the influence of the Lat poetaster , hence fibster, 
gamester, punster, rhymester, trickster , see Morns, Hist 
Outlines of E Accidence, p 90 ^ 

§ 2304 B suffix sr This very common sufiix, as in 
fish-er, usually expresses the agent, and is much used in 

^ The suffix ssker, as in ckor tst er, is of different origin , for here the 
Ht additional Cotgrave explains I chorute by * a Chonst, a singing 
man tn a Queer/ Cf § 333 
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substantnes deined fiom \erbs The A S form is a*, 
in doc t/-i, a bciibe, lit ^ book-er% the collc^pon^hll^^ Gothic 
woid IS dok-af-ti-s ( = sttm lok-a> ja) ^ see St 

IMaik in GothiCj ed Skeat, Introd § i6 Thub the Goth 
sufliv is but the A S suffi\ ma} ha\e been blighllv 

diheient Such is the view taken by Ten Bunk ( Vnglia, 
\ i) 5 he aigues that the A S foim was -e't-e (with long t) 
answ Cling to Teut •-ih-ja (wih long a) ^ and I think his 
aigumentb must be admitted E -tr has also been explained 
by supposing that -\r is here \ shoittneil form of -rvR (see 
Koch, E Gram vol in p 70), which dots not stem at all 
hkeh It lb needless to give examples ol the use of this suffix 
§ 240 Aryan -KO This is \oi\ common in Gk in the 
nominate e loim -kos, and in Latin as -ews , as in Xoye-fcos*, 
whence E , fitru n/s^ cognate withE /Izt^ 

In Gothic It usuall} appears as -ka or but alw avs after 
a \owel , the vowel is commonly due to the stem of the sb , 
as in siaina-ha^^ stem ot siaina’-h-s^ ston} , from siaina^^ stem 
of stains Sy a stone, kandu^ga-^ stem of hindu^gs^ handy, 
clever, wise These aie adjectnes (see § 256), m substan- 
tives, the simple suflix is rare, but occurs perhaps in siir^-k^ 
ahead} discussed in § 203 above 

Other examples are the tollov\ing — 

E -ij ? Body, A S hod-ig , cf O H G 

pot^ah Ifon-ty, A S hun-ig , cf Icel hun-an-g Ivy, 
A S if-ig Sally, Sallow, a vMllow-tree, A S sealh, stem 
'^sal-go, cf Lat W-z-a., gen salt-els'^ Here also belongs 
the dimmutival sufiix y, as in Belly , and the in lass-ze 
We also find examples of a Teut suffix -ka, as alieady 
noted in § 203 Such are the following — 

E ->l , A S -r Folk, A S foUc, Teut fol-ra (F 111 
189), cf Lithuan phUka-s, a crowd, Russ poIk\ an army, 

^ An E -ow answers to A S nom -A in fai r~ow, from A S fearh, a 
pig , /tirr-ow, A S furh, marr cm, A & mearh But in these three 
words the A S is radical, not a suffix 
VOL I. S 
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root uncertain Haw-k^ A S haf-oc ^ cf Icel hau-k-r^ 
OHG hah-uh^ lit ‘theseizer’, from KAP, to seize, 
hold HW-k, Wil-k, a shell-fi‘^h, usually misspelt wMk, A S 
wtl oCf later wel-oc , named from its spiral shell, fiom -s/ WER, 
to turn, wind I^olk, TcUl^ A S gtol-ec-^a, the } ellow part, 
from geolu^ } ellow A S siol~c^ is meiely a boirowed 

)\ord, obtained from Slavonic tradeis, it is the Slavonic form 
of the Lat Seti-cum^ the material obtained from the Sefts ^ 
but the suffix is the Aryan -ko 

§ 241 The Teut suffix -ga is common m combination 
with a preceding -an-, or more usually -in-, or -un-, of 
doubtful origin Of -an-ga there is but one example, 
VIZ in the Goth bah ag-ga (j=>bah-an-g€L), a doubtful word 
in Markix 42 , but the suffixes -in-ga and -un-ga (origin- 
ally -in-g 6 , -un-g 6 in the case of feminine substantives) are 
very common m A S m the forms -tng, -ung 

{a) A S STiffix -mg This was m common use to form 
patronymics, of which a sinking example occurs m the 
Northumbrian version of Luke m 24-38, wheie ^the son of 
Judah ’ is expressed by loda-zng, ' the son of Zorobabel ’ by 
sorobabel-tng, etc Hence were formed a large number of 
tnbal names, such as Scyldingas, the Scyldings, Scylfingas, 
the Scylfings, both mentioned in the poem of Beowulf 
Hence also are denved many place-names, as, e g Barking, 
zn Essex, from the tribe of Barkings^ A S Beorctngas , 
Buckingham, from the A S Bucctnga-hdm, 1 e home of the 
Buckings, where -a is the suffix of the genitive plural , Nott- 
ingham, from the A S Snotinga-hdm, 1 e home of the Snot- 
mgs or sons of Snot, the * wise " man , cf A S, snot-or, Goth 
snut-r-s, wise In composition with it appears as -hng, 
already discussed as being a diminutival suffix in § 203 With- 
out the It has a diminutival or depreciatory force m hrd^ 
tng, lib a little lord Farth-ing, A S feord-tng,ferd-ing, also 
found sB/eord-ktng, means a fourth part of a penny , foom 
ong* fdorp a, fourth, from f dower, four. 
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S hut-tn^^ the fibh that comes in shoals oi armies, fiom 
hi}-e (stem ha}-^a\ an army, host ‘^hoit foi kin-in^ 

\ S sometimes evplained as the * bon of the tnht. 

ehosen of the tube, olheiwise ‘the man of high lank 
(Kluge) , m either case, the deiuation of tyn-inq fiom \ S 
tribe, race, stock, whence also cyn-t^ ro\aI, is indubitable 
Pt7w-y^ A S ptu-tg^ fuller form ptn-z^ig , oldest A S form 
pt7jt/’i7ig^ ^ foimed b> /-mutation from pand-^ the saim as Du 
pand^ G Pfaiid^ a pledge Rid-ing^ as the name of one of 
the thiee diMSions of Yoikshiie, is for ^ih^id-uig (i e Xorih* 
; idi»gfor A'"o7/h’'f^ndi77g), of Scand ongm, from Icel pfidj^ 
iiftg-7 9 the third part, from third SkiiFijjg, A S Jt///- 
ing ^ cf Goth ^ktlFigg-’S {yszshiPmg-i) Whil-ifig, a fish 
named fiom the whiteness of the flesh We may add the obso- 
lete word vbihel^tfig^ A S ccpthing^ a prince, from upde^ noble 

(<5) A S suflflx «-tuag This is extremely common m sbs 
denved from verbs, as in cl<£ns-ung^ a cleans-ing, from cMns^ 
tatty to cleanse , georn-^ung, a yeam-mg, from georn^tatty to 
yearn The suflix -uttg simply takes the place of the infinitive 
suffix --an or ^tan Even in A S this suffix frequently appears 
as ^ing , as m hornrtngy learn-ing, also spelt leorn^ung , /ylg^ 
ingy a follow -ing, from /ylg-atiy to follow In mod E the 
spelling -‘tng for this sufh\ is universal, and extremely com- 
mon Unfoitunately, it has been confused with the ending 
of the present participle, so that man> sentences are now 
difficult to parse Thus the phrase ‘he is gone hunting* 
was formerly ‘ he is gone a-hunting,’ where a represents the 
AS piep oHy and hunt tng is for the A S hunt-^ungiy dat of 
huntungy a substantive of verbal origin In JBlfnc*s Colloquy, 
we have the Lat keri fut m venatione , above this is the A S 
gloss — gyrsian dcpg tc wees on huniungCy * yesterday I was a- 
huntmg ^ * These words m -tng are now used with an ellipsis 
of a following ofy which gives the sb all the appearance of 

^ Or otherwise — tc ixkst oh huniaSo Th«re was a sb huntaS with 
the same sense and force as humiung 

s a 
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being part of the verb itself Thub ‘he was seen killing 
flies' IS to be explained by compaiison with ‘he amused 
himself b> killing flies/ i e bj tlie killing 0/ flies , so that it 
ically stands foi ‘ he was seen zn the {act of) killing 0/ flies ' 
There is an instiucLnc sentence in Bacon's thud Essay 
which should be paiticulaily consideicd ‘ Concerning the 
Meanes of proem mg Unity, Men must bewaie, that in the 
Procuiing, or IVIuniting, of Religious Unity, they doe not 
Dissohe and Deface the Lawes of Chanty, and of humane 
Societ> ' Heic it is cleai that ‘the Meanes of procuimg 
Unit} ' IS precisely the same thing as ‘ the Meanes of the pi o- 
curing of Religious Unit} ' Consequently, is just 
as much a substantive as the word /; ocuratzon, which might 
be substituted for it, in the fullei foim of the phiase, without 
making an} difference In fact, these woids in had pie- 
cisely the foice of Lat words m --atzo, when foimed fiom veibs 
Nowada}S, the phiase ‘he was punished foi the breaking of a 
window * has become ‘ foi breaking a w indow' , whence, by 
the substitution of an active pastparticiple for the supposed active 
present participle, has arisen the extraordinary phrase ‘he was 
broken a window ' This phrase is now anac- 
cepted one, so that the grammarians, in despair, have invented 
for words thus used the Itxm gerund^ under the impression that 
to give a thing a vague name is the same thing as clearly ex- 
plaining It ^ This term, however, should only be employed for 
convenience, with the express understanding that it refers to a 
modem usage which has arisen from a succession of blunders 
It IS unnecessary to give further examples of this common 
suffix, which can be added, m modern English, to any verb 
whatever 

^ Thus I read in a certain book, that ‘ the gerund in ^tng must be dis- 
tinguished fiom the verbal noun m mg,* &c The feci is, that the 
difference is purely one of modem usage , etymologically, it makes no 
difference whatever Moreover, the so called ‘ verbal noun * is only 
‘ verbal ' in the sense of being derived fiom a verb , just as in the case of 
frem steal 



CHAPTER XIV 

Adji-cti\al, Ad^erbivl, and Verbvl SurriNES 

§ 242 The easiest adjectnal suffives aie those \\hich can 
be tiaced as haMii^ been independent ^\olds These are 
•hsSy dikt or -tva> f, •‘ZCist 

-f€U3t, A S ykcsiy the same as Jast when used indepen- 
dently It occurs only in s/iamt^asi, jM E scham-Jast^ A S 
vccam^trsty now corrupted into shame^Jliced y and m shad- 
yds/, s/idyiis/, M E sitdtydsi, A S siedtyccsi^e, firm or fast 
in Its stead or place 

-fold, A S yald , as in iwoydld, thftiydd, mamyold 
-fill, A S yid, \ e full, as in thtadyd, httdytd, 7ifedyul, 
etc It IS fieely added to sbs of F origin, as gnu t yd, 
grauyd^ Szc 

-less, M E decs, A S deas , this, the commonest of all 
adjecti\al suffixes, can be added to almost e\ery sb in the 
language , as caj> le^s, hatdess, coa/dtss, wtgde^s The A S 
I/as properly means * loose ' or ' free from ’ , it is merely 
another form of loose, w^hich is the Scand form, being boi- 
rowed from Icel lauss, loose This Icel word is likewise in 
very common use as a suffix, as in Icel vtidauss, wit-less 
The suffix dess has no connection whatever with the com- 
parative adjective less 

-like or -ly The form dike only occurs in words of 
modern formation, as courtdike, satnidtke, which may also 
be couridy, satni-ly In all older forms, it appears as 
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-^'3 a shortened form of -IiL, AS ~hc, foimeil} -lie, as 
in ga^t-hc^ ghost-ly, earth- 1 } Ghast-Iy, M E gasi- 

ly, 1 e terrible, is formed fiom A S gdst-ati, to ten if} 
-some, M E -r/////, A S sttm^ cognate with Icel 

•samr, G -sam^ and ong the same word as E same See 
WeigandsEt}m Germ Diet, sv -sa?n HtncQ wtn^some, 
A S wy7i~suf?i, delightful, from wyn, joy , lis-wm, shoit for 
hike-some^ etc Added to sbs of F oiigin in mettle-some^ 
noi-somt, quarnl-^ome^ toilsome In the \^oid bux- 07 n^ M E 
buhstun^ fiom A S btig-an^ to bow, bend, we have the same 
sufii\ 3 the ong sense was yielding, pliant, obedient, a sense 
w hich occurs as late as in Milton, who twice speaks of ‘ the 
buxom air’, P L 11 842, v 270 

-ward, A S svuifd, le turned towaids, inclined, ex- 
jiic&sive of the diiection in which a thing tends to go The 
Gothic foim is -watrfhSy as in and-wai 7 ths, present, from 
wait ik-an^ to be turned to, to become ^ The A S form is 
parallel to the pt t weafS of the corresponding AS veib 
weoi d-an Thus io-ward is ‘turned to ' , fro-ward is ‘ turned 
from\ way-ward short iox away-ward^ j e ‘turned away', 
/of-wafdy 1 e ‘turned to the fore', back-ward^ ‘turned to 
the back ’ Awk-ward is ‘ turned aside,' hence pei verse, 
clumsy, from M E auk^ transverse, strange, a foim con- 
tracted from Icel afug-r^ ofug-r^ going the wrong way, 
just as hawk is foimed from A S hafoc 

-wart Only m stal-wart^ a corrupt form of sial-wofih 
The suffix IS A S weoi 9 , worth, worthy , stalwoi th is for sta-> 
dolwzefde, from stadol, foundation, Sievers, § 202 (3) 

-wise, A S wis Occurs in weather-wise, 1 e knowing 
as to the weather M E also had rtghi-wis, wrong-wis The 
latter is obsolete , the former (A S riht-wis, lit* knowing as 
to nght) is now corrupted to righteous 
§ 248 Othei adjectival suffixes agree moie or less with 

^ Cogaa-te with Lat ueri^ere, to turn, uert t, to be tumed, to become 
So Lat uert^us, towards, is allied to E -ward 
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t’lc substantiMl bufl[i\os e\pliineJ in the hst Chapter Such 
are the following 

Aryan -O Yen common, bu^ lost in mo 1 E Thus 
E llnid^ A S hhnd^ answer^ to Goth hhnd-s^ stem blind- v 
Koch instances ILuk, bhak, blunl^ bffmd^ cooK da}k diat^ 
d tp, dumb full, ^brd, i^ood, i^taf qnm, big/i In/ 

haih^ ;ti/, iouqh^ ^hoft^ Ritk^ s/{^, whiL^ zubo/t, rtvst, nvv///, 
and some otheis belongs boos^, fiom led 

/tiu^s, stem L\us-A See Sie\crb5 O E Gram § 293 J^tzi 
\/ozi^ do not belong heie , see § 248 

§ 244 Aryan -I Evamples are scarce Y e ma\ refer 
hither the follo\Mng Jftan, in the sense of common or vile, 
A S ge-man-e ^ cognate \\ith G ge-nuin^ O H G 
Goth ga-fnain-^ (stem ga-main-i) \Vhether this is lelated 
to Lat Lom^mtm-i-i^^ common, is still disputed, but the re- 
lationship IS probably real 

§ 245 Aryan -U The chief examples are qmcl^ A S 
cwic-u^ ctutc f and kazd^ A S htafd, cognate with Goth 
hard-n-s, and allied to Gk Kpar-V’-^^ strong 

§ 246 Aryan -lO Cf Gk ay-to-r, hoI> Lost m mod 
E , but sometimes appeals as m A S and even m M E 
Tlub suflix sometimes causes 7-mutation of the preceding 
vowel Without mutation arc the following Zbui?, A S 
deor-e , cf O H G whence G tin tier ^ Teut dijLR-ia 

(Fick, 111 146) F)t€^ A S frto^ ^ Goth (stem 

oiigmally ‘at liberty,’ ‘acting at pleasure,' and allied 
to Skt p} i-ya, beloved, agreeable , fiom n/PRI, to love Mid^ 
A S nud, Goth nndjis , Teut mfd-ya Ntw^ A S niiv-t^ 
Goth ntu-ji-s (stem ?nu-ja ) , demed from Goth nu^ A S 
E now Wtldi A S wtidy Goth wilih-et-s (stem wtlih-ja) 
The following exhibit mutation Keen^ A S cgn-e 
}(h\ cognate with G kuhn^ O H G chuon^i Teut x6n-ya 
(F ick, 111 41), perhaps allied to can Sweety A S swei^c 

^ Hence O H G Cbuon-rdt, Kum rdtg keen (m) counsel , appearing 
in English as Conrad 
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^ Teut sw6t-ya (Fick, ni 361), this appears 
to be a later formation fiom an older s'w6tu, cognate with 
Lat suauis (for *swad^im), Gk Skt svdd-u^ sveet, 

so that it was originally a «-stem Cf Goth hard-ja-na as 
the acc masc of hard 

§ 247. Teutonic -i-NA This answeis to Goth -ei-na, as 
in siluhf ••ti‘7ia^y stem of siiuh-ei-n-Sy silver-n, fiom siluhry 
silver , and to A S -eriy E eriy -n This suffix sometimes 
causes 2-mutation of the preceding vowel, as seen in beech-eny 
A S bei-tny from b 6 cy a beech tiee, and in A S gyld-etiy 
golden, from goldy gold The latter has been displaced by 
gold-tn , and the suffix is much commoner in Eaily English 
than m A S Hence ve commonly find no mutation of the 
vowel Examples are ash-uiy made of ash, birth-my 
braz-etiy made of brass , flax-m , gold-m , hmp-tn , kad-en , 
oak-en , oaUui , silk-en , wax-tn , whtai-m , wood-tn , wookhcfi 
So also haikir-n, silvir-n, the lattei of which is almost ob- 
solete Asp cn (propel ly an adjective, as when we speak of 
< the aspen-tree ') is now practically used as a sb , the old 
sb £Esp or aps, an ‘ asp,' from which it is derived, being now 
almost foi gotten Lt?i-efi was also originally an adjective 

only, from A S liny flax, not a native word, but merely 
borrowed from Lat hn-um Tre^en or ireen was once used 
as an adj from iree^ chiefly with the sense of ‘ wooden ^ ' 
Glas-^iTty made of gJassy had long been out of use Elm-eiiy 
from elniy is still in use in our dialects The words ev-my 
heath^eiiy do not belong here , see § 252 With this suffix cf 
Lat -tnuSy as m can-tnusy E can-tm 
§ 248 Aryan -WO In § 212 we have seen that -wA 
answers to E -ow in mead-oWy shad-ow Similarly we can 
explain call ow, A S. caku (stem cakwo-) , falkoWy A. S 
fkal-u (stem feal-wo- < /aUwol ) , melkozVy with I for r, O 
Mercian rnsr-we, tender, Matt, xxiv 32, narr-ow, A. S. 
near-Uy salkc/zv, A S saFuy yelkoWy A S geoku See Sievers, 

* Spenser has ‘ treen mould,’ i e shape of trees , F Q i 7, 
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0 E Oram § 300 Heie al&o be^<#ng ihc fo^o^^Ing Ft7(\ 
A S pi r Jieh, X S nth m in, ilbcd to 

Guih 7 hh‘ 7 iit, ad\ , niuh Faio A S Intact jj! 

Ab Aiiu^ pi ^Iii-%Lh A s Tlu^ irel 

w\ (f m 124) Flit, rcaJ> used b> bhaktspcaie, A S 
i^^ei 77 -u ( btc m qt ar-wc- < gar -Zl ) \\ hence 1 )r< >bal v the 
jtrrr-ow milloil, \Mlli the sense ot die^sing' foi \aoundb, for 
\\hidi it tb a lamous lemeda Its Lat name is Ac/ii//ta, 
because Achilles heiled a\ith it the a\ound oi Telephos, 
Cocka} ne, A S Leechcloms, 1 1 95 

^ 249 Aryan -MO A cleai e\ample of this occurs m 
E tuar-m, A S zvtar-rn. Tout a\\R-au <F 111 292), prob- 
abl} from a root w \r, to boil, and not allied to Gk 
Cf Rusfe var-iky to boil The rn is a suffi\ m A S ; rf-w, 
spacious, whence E roomy 

§ 260 Teutonic -ma-n This is only found in old super- 
latives, such as A S /br-^ma (stem /br-man)^ first, the su- 
perlative from for-€y fore , cognate with Lat prt’^muSy first 
To this supeilatne -ma it was not uncommon to add the 
additional suffix -ej/ (Goth -zr/-r) ^ , this produced the suffix 
-m-is/y which was ^ifters\ards supposed to stand for mesf, and 
was accordingly so re-spelt This is the history of our /bn- 
m-os/y A S /or-m-ufy also more correctl} fyr-vi-tsiy with 
z-mutation ot 0 to_>’ So also huid-m osty Goth hmdu-rn-ist-s , 
in-m-osiy from A S tnne-m-tsiy most inw^aid, out-m-oU, from 
A S iiie-m-isiy most outward With the suffix -er for -e^/, 
we get the curious word for-m-ery where the -m- marks 
a superlative, and the ~er a comparative form 

§ 261 Aryan -RO and -LO There are not many 
traces of the former The clearest example is htt-ery M E 
hit-ery A S bti-ery hi-or < H ht-my pp of bU-atty to bite , efi 
Goth batkr-s (stem bait-ra), bitter < H batiy pt t of Goth 
betkany to bite. Fat-Ty A S feeg-r, feeg-er , Goth fag-r-s 

^ Aryan suffix -is to, weakened form of -yes to, Gk -*cr-To-r bee 
Bmgmann, Comp Gram vol li $ 135 
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(stem fag-ra), fit, suitable ; fiom V PAK, to fasten, fit 
Slipp^er-y is formed by adding to A S shp-ot , slippery , 
from the veib to slip 

-LO Theie ^\as a lathei numeious class of A S adjec- 
tives in -i?/, of which few survive Sweet, in his A S 
Reader, instances htt ol, violent, fiom hei-e^ hate , zxidpanc^ol, 
thoughtful, from pane, thought JBi lii-Ie, M E bi ti-d, b? ot-el, 
bruM < 11 hfoi-cn, pp of A S hioi-an, to bieak Spenser 
uses brukde, F Q n lo 39, with a like sense, fiom A S 
brec-an, lo break Ev-il, A S Goth uh-td-s (stem 

ub-i-la) , see Kluge Fickde, A S fic-ol, deceitful 
from fie, s, fiaud, cl fac-n, deceit Idle, A S id^el, 
empty, vain , cf G eii~el, vain Liiide, A S lyt el, con- 
nected with lyt, adv, little, here lyl:=^*luh-^ and there is a 
connection with Goth huls, deceitful, see Fick, 111 276 
Mnkde, great, A S myc^l, mit~el , Goth mtk^td-s, allied 
to Gk base fiey-d-\o-, great But the most extraordmaiy 
wwd with this suffix is the M E rak el, rash, wild, a word 
of Scand origin, answering to Icel ; etk-all, adj , vagabond, 
from feik-^a, to wandei about This word was strangely 
transformed into rake-hell in the i6th century (see Tiench 
and Nares), and has since been politely shoitened so as to 
produce the mod E sb a rake, 1 e a dissolute man The 
verb to ail, A S eg-l-an, to trouble, to pain, is derived from 
A S egde, troublesome, allied to Goth ag-lu s, difficult, 
hard , so that the final / is really an adjectival suffix , from 
V AGH, to choke, pain So also in the case of /ou-l, A S 
/ied, from a/PU, to stink. 

§ 252 Aryan -NO E brow-n, A S brU-n, cognate 
with G brau-n, Lithuanian bru-na-s, brown, and allied to 
Skt ba-bhrUf tawny^, see Fick, lu 218 Ev-en, A S tf-n, 
Goth tb-n-s (stem ib-na) , probably related to Goth ib-uks, 
backwards Fat-n, A, S jTag-en , cf Icel /eg^mn^ glad, 

* Kot to be connected with the verb to bum, as suggested m my Die 
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]0\ ful 'W e ma\ here notice that the led -mn is the usual 
sulii\ of the pp of stiong verbs, ns m g f- »» F 
Goth (stem a-wt?-) , so that Uk adj sufli'w in 

heie of the same ioim as that of the stiong j>p The Teuc 
foim of fain is r\G i-\ v (Fick, 111 i6q), as if it \\lic a p]) 
from the Tent base tAH, to fit, suit, V^PAK, to fit The 
same pp &ufrj\ occurs in A b Ictl op-imi , and in 

borro\\ed fiom the Icel ioi-nm the pp ofalo:t^elb 
Cf ^ 260 Htath-tn, oiig one who dwelt on a htath^ but ex- 
tended (like the Lat paganui^, a \illagei, afteiwaids a pagan) 
to denote one who is unmstiucled m the Chiisiian religion 
A S /lu ff-tn, from a heath Cf Goth haiih-fw^ a heathen 
w Oman , haiih-t^ heath 

Giee-n^ A S gj^-n-e 6 n-jo-), cognate with Icel 

gfafin, G gfun, answeis to Teut gr6-n-ya (Fick, m 112), 
so that the suffix is really double It is closel> allied to the 
verb to grow Lca-^n^ slender, A S hld-ne {^"^kla^n-jo)^ 
slender, frail , ong * leaning,' as if wanting support , allied to 
to lean severe, A S siyr-ne {t:^^siutn-joT). 

With regaid to the w'ords la^i-efn^ wesi-etn^ nofih-ern^ 
sotitk-ern, we must compaie the O H G forms, such as 
m)da-'t6m north-ein Fick (m 251) supposes that the 
O H G suffix ^^6711 IS a denvalne from tann^ the 2nd stem 
of G te7i7i-tn^ Goth 7itm->an (pt t to run If so, 

7ioiih-e7n means 'running fiom the north,’ 1 e coming 
fiom the noith, said of the wind Otherwise, we should 
have to suppose that it is a compound suffix This point 
still remains unsettled 

§ 263 Aryan -TO This is the usual suflBx of the Lat 
pp , as in sird~ius^ pp of sUr-n-ere^ to lay , and, as alread} 
said in § 223, it occurs as m E iat-d, pp of lay^ and as 
-/A- m Goth lag-t-^ih^s, laid, pp of lag-j-an, to lay It is 
very familiar in the form ^ed, used as the pp suffix of 
numerous weak verbs, as lov-ed, pp. of I&vc^ also as as in 
burn-^if pp of bum It deserves to be particularly noticed 
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that the presence of the -e- in -ed (= -e-d) is really due, for 
the most pait, to the causal verb-sufii\ which appears in 
Gothic as - 2 /-, and occasionally m A S as , thus E haie, 
mf = A S hat-i-atiy Goth Jiat-j-an , and the pp haUe^d = 
A S hai-o-d, Goth haMh-s It will thus be seen that 
the pp suffix (when wntten ^ed) is propeily -d onl} , the 
preceding -t belongs to the verbal stem, just like the 
in the case of E borrowed from Lat iac-t-ius, pp 

of iac-e-t e 

The Aryan -TO appears m E as -///, and -d 

{a) The form -ih This is rare, but occurs in un-cou-ih, 
orig unknown, strange, fiom AS known, Goth kun- 
pp of Jiunn-an, to know [Bo~fh is a Scand form, from 
Icel M-di?, both, the A S foim drops the suffix., appealing 
as hd in the feminine and neuter, cf Goth hat^ G het’-de 
The -/^ is fiom a diffeient source, and stands foi the, 
the def article] Nor4k^ A S fwr-d^ may be allied to Gk 
vep-T€-pos, lower, as suggested by Kluge, who also cites the 
Umbnan on the left hand The connection, in 

the latter case at least, is the more probable, because the 
Skt dakshina means ‘on the right/ also ‘on the south,’ to 
z m 2 xx looking eastwafd Sou-ih, A S cf 

O H G. sun-d^ south , allied to E as being the sunny 
quarter 

The suffix -/A also occurs m most of the mod E ordinal 
numbers, as four-ih^ six-ihy seven^-ih^ &c. , but note 

A S six-ia^ where the -/ is due to the preceding f or 

X Hence the Lowl Sc stxt^ cf Lat sex-iu^s 

{b) The form -4 We may particularly note this m past 
participles, chiefly when preceded by gh, /, as in 

cUf-i (from cleave)^ ref-t (fiom reave ) , bough-- brough-t^ 
sot4gh-ty iaugh-t^ zurough-/, /eht^ spilt ^ burn-t, mean^t^ 
pm^t^ hip-t, slep-tf swep^t, wep-t^ bles-t, ios-t, wts-i When 
tjie verb ends m / or in preceded by another consonant, 
t!3(0 pp* is often contracted, as in set, hurt^ cast, built (for 
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littldid)^ knt^ ^tni^ sf^aii In a«^jLCti\es, u apjjLar^ nfar 
gJi^ 1 (in ^iili\ /, and j Dtf-i i\I L iuf-t luting, becom- 
mcr, mild, daf^i^ innocent (whence pio\ L dif-t fooli'^h) 
allied to A S gt-daf-ai^ fit, ^t-dtf-t suitable, Goth y-s, 
qa-duh-^i, ga-dah^an^ to happen, befit Ltf I \Mth 

relerence to the hand, A S A/^/, as a l;1o& 3 to Lat maim 
(^lonc, Qucllcn, 1 443) the same has suim foi y^nut 
so that Itjt is foi Vi/? [j=z^ lup-it'), !]Mid Du from the 

a/ RUP, to break, whence abo E / /> and hh ^ So/i, A S 
ad\ , soft!} , allied to G soft, O II G ^ainf-io 

ad\ , softly Szvif-f A S 01 ig turning quic]l>, allied 

to E Uf igh-ty A S buvk^f, Goth ban (Teul 

BERH-Tv), hi hj>htedup, horn a'^EHERK, to shine. Ligh-i^ 
as opposed to heavy, O Mercian hh-t (see § 33), A S hoh-i ^ 
allied to Gk c-Xax-i 5 ff, Skt lagh //, light Righ-t^ A S rih^i, 
Goth raih-i-s (stem tatfi-iad)^ Teut reh-ta (F in 248), 
cognate wnth Lat nc-^iii-s SlfgA-f, not found m A S, but 
of Frisian origin , O Fns simcA'^/^Mtd Du even, flat, 

Du deth^i^ slight, simple, vile, Teut sleh-t\, which per- 
haps originally meant ‘smitten,' from slah, to sla>, smile 
(F ill 338), but this IS doubtful Sfraighd^ AS sinhd^ 
sti etched tight, pp of sinu-an^lo stretch 7 /ghd, prov E 
//«/t (moie correctly), M E /15-/, also /Aj/;-/(moie correetl}), 
of Scand origin, from leel water-tight, 

allied to G dichd ^ also to A S pton^ G gtdeihm S>ald^ 
A S seald^ lit salted , cf Lat salted, from saU 

salt Swar~t^ A S sweafd^ black, Goth (stem swar- 

ta) , 01 ig ‘burnt’ , from a / SWER, to glow Thr-/, acrid, 
A S ieard , perhaps < II /c&r, pt t of ier^an^ to tear Easd^ 
A S cf Lat aur-ora {js^'^aus^osd)^ Skt ush-as^ dawn 

Wesd^ A S wesdj cf Lat ues-per, evemng See also wond 
in my Dictionary 

The word waste, A.S. w/s-te (=*z^&-/-;e2), exhibits the 

^ This etymology was discovered by Mr Sweet, who published it in 
Anglia, in. 155 (1880) 
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double sufHx - t-ya , it is related to Lat uas-Uis^ vast, but is 
not borrowed from il 

(<r) The foTm.-d We have alieady noticed the -e-d of 
the pp A remarkable e\ample appeals m E bal-d^ of which 
the M E form was ball-ed, lit ‘ marked with a white patch ' 
(cf pie-hald, ^ktw-lald) , the Welsh hal means ‘ having a 
white streak on the forehead/ said of a horse, and cf Gk. 
tf>dS-aKp6^, bald headed, <j)a\-ap6s, having a spot of w^hite 
Eol-d, A S bal’d, bcal-d , cf Goth adv bal-iha-ba, boldly 
Col^d, O Mercian caUdi^ 33 ), A S ctald, cf Lat geUt-dtts, 
cold , the -d does not appear m A S c6l, E cool JDca-d, 
M E dee-d, A S dea-d , Goth dau’‘th^s (stem dau-tha), a 
weak pp form due to the strong veib dtw-an (pt t dau), to 
die (The verb die is of Scand origin, not A S , from Icel 
dey-ja) Lou-d, A S hld-d y cognate with Gk le- 

nowned, famed, Skt pu-ta, heard, pp of ^tu, to hear The 
word ^a^’cd stiU preserves the full pp form, A S nac-od, as 
if from a verb *nac-tan, to make bare, Goth nalw-a^fh-s, 
naked , the Icelandic has not only nak-i-r, naked, but also a 
form nak’intiy with the characteristic pp sufSx of a stiong verb , 
cf also Lat nu dm {j=^'^nug-dus)y Skt nag-na, bare 

§ 254 Aryan -TER This occurs m E odhery A S 
Goth an-ihar, Lat al-ter, Skt an-iar-a It is a com- 
parative suffix, occurring also in whe-iher, which of two, 
Goth kwa-’ihar, Gk wd’-rep’-os, Skt ka^tar’-ay and 

in its derivatives ei-iher, n-ei-iher 

§ 265 Aryan -ONT, -ENT This suffix occurs in A S 
present participles, as already explained m § 229 , which see 

§ 256 Aryan -KO. As already explained in § 240 , this 
suffix occurs as Goth ’•ha in slatna-’kui, stem of siatna-h’S 
stony, from siatna’-, stem of siatn^Sy a stone , also as •’ga in 
handu^ga-y stem of kandu^g^s, wise, a word of doubtful ety* 
mology, So also Goth mahtei-g-Sy mighty, answenng to A S 
meahh-gy mighty In A S the suffix is practically =-I-KO, 
from the frequent use of -KO with ?-stems. Hence tbp 
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i? 2 LaniM suffi\ is \\hich is in\anabh rcdbced to -y m 
modem Fngli'^h Thuis Goth (With is A b 

F ??ia?iy , Goth ??iahhi‘‘^-s (witii ^-sum) i** Ab 
ffuahf-ig E miglu*y , and Goth handu-g~\ ('^\l^h «-stcm) 
Mgnifies * \Mse/ but its connection vith E handy is doubt- 
ful In modern E thebe adjectnes m y arc \ei> numerous, 
ill fact, this sufli\ can be added to a laige number of 
substanmes, ue can &a^ ‘a ho?sy gent,’ or ^an mky 
skv’ Amongst A S adjcctncs of this class wo maj enu- 
nieiate bus-}, ciaft-} (orig experienced), 

dj^s-ig dizz-} , dyh-i-ig^ E doughty < dug-an^ to avail, be 
^^Olth, mod E do (as it occurs m the phrase ‘ that will do ’) , 
dyd’Zg^ dust-) , fam<g^ foam-y , ktf-ig, E htaiy < htbb-an 
{^*ha/->ian)^ to heave, wet-jg, wear-\, &c So also any 
A S iln-zg, from an, one, cf Lat un-tcus The word 
^dly, M. E sd^'i, A S sdl-ig, has remarkably changed its 
meaning, it is denved from A S soel, season, and ong 
meant timely, then lucky, happy, blessed, innocent, and 
lastly, simple, foolish In the expression ^ silly sheep/ it is 
used with a less contemptuous sense than when we speak of 
' a uUy man ’ 

§ 267 Aryan -ISKO or -SKO This suffix is used in 
Greek to form diminutives, as m Traib-laKoc, a )Oung boy, 
from Trah (gen naid-os), a son It occurs with an adjectival 
use m Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Teutonic Cf Lith tewa-s, 
father, whence few-tszk-as, fatherly , O Slav Sena, Russ jena, 
a woman, whence O Slav Iken-tsku, Russ jen^sk-^tt, womanly, 
feminine So also Goth manna, a man, mann-isk-s, human , 
A S ni£nn-‘tsc (with /-mutauon), human, also used as a sb, 
meanmg ‘man ’ , G Men-sch, ong an adj , but now always 
used as a sb This word is still preserved in Lowl Sc mense, 
but the sense has still furthe changed to that of ‘ manliness/ 
and thence to good manners, propnety of behaviom* ‘ Meat 
is good, but mense is better ^ is a Scottish proverb The A S 
-tsc is the mod E» -tsk, which can be very freely added to 
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substantives, to denote similarity Other examples occui in 
A S E htaihtnHUi ^ iii-hnd^isc^ E oui~lafid~isk^ 

See It IS paiticularly used to signify i elation to a countiy or 
tribe, as m E EngUish, A S Engl-isc, foimed with z-niuta- 
tion from Afjgtl^ i e Angela m Denmark, situate in the 
country between Flensbuig in Sleswig and the Ejdei E 
Dan-tsh, A S I)t 7 i tsc, from Den-t^ pi, the Danes, cf Icel 
Dan-vhy Danish, from Dan~tf^ pi the Danes E F^efi-ch, 
A S Fftnc-isc^ Frank-ish, from Ftanc-an^ pi, the Flanks 
E Ife /-?/;, A S Wid-isc^ fiom WeaUas, pi of wtalh, a 
foitigner The words Fttnch^ Wthh have already been in- 
stanced as exhibiting examples of concealed mutation , pp 
192, 202 Add to these Brii-tsh^ A S jS; itt-isc^ from JB) 
nom pi , the Biitons, cf Brit-en^ Bfiif-en^ Lat Britannia^ the 
land of the Britons E Scott-ish^ Scot-ish^ Scot-chy Scots (foi it 
IS written all four wa\s^), A S Scyitssc, formed by 2-mutation 
fiom Sioti-as^ nom pi , Lat Scoti, the Scots, ong the lush Of 
common adjectives ending in -tsh it may suffice to mention 
churl-tshy A S cyrl^sc^ cietlssc^ formed by 2-mutation (also 
spelt ceotlsscy without mutation) from ceorly a husbandman, 
a churl, a fieeman of the lowest class Some such adjectives 
are of quite modern foimation, from substantives of French 
ongin, as agusshy mod’~tsh^ prud-tshy rogu-t$k We have 
already seen that it is shortened to sh in Fren~chy Scotsh , 
and to sk in Wdsh To these we may add the following 
E f reshy A S fersc {z=:.^farssc\ 1 e moving, from far-atty 
to go , fresh water being that which is kept fiom stagnation 
by constant motion E marshy s , A S mersc (y=^'^merss€)y 
ong anadj , lit ‘mere-ish,'i e adjoining a mere or lake, from 
a lake E of Scand origin, fiom Dan and S wed 
rasky quick, bnsk, Icel rosk-ry ripe, mature In this word, as 
Kluge suggests, a th may have been lost , it would then stand, 
as It were, for *rath-sk, 1 e quickly turning, from the Teut 

* Scot s IS short for the older ScoUts ( «= Scottishy like Inghs for Eng 
Ush) * J A H Murray, in N and Q 6 S xi 90 
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RVTPi-v, a prescncd in G Ratl^ a Li^h 

a wlitcl, Lat ; /a. Ski 7 aiha'^ Peihipa i la hiulli 
necLbaan to add tbal this E adji ctiwil ^ufllv la \\hok\ 
tlistiiict from the \cibal sufti\ of Romance oiii^Mi ^^lnch 
appeals in Jli lif puUish, ptm-iAiy S,c 

Aryan -IS-TO, or -YES -1 0 Ihc &upcilan\e sufiQv 
answera to Gk -^c^-ro-, and needs no illastiaUon See ^250 

AD\ERBi\n Sirri\ES 

^ 268 , Some of the ad\erbial sufh\e«5 can be lecognised 
a«? having been independent words Such aie -meal^ 

-Wa}d -WtUih^ -Z1V7>-A, -7t/$6 

-ly, A S ad\cibial form Irom A S -//<, adj suffix 

See § 242 It was common in A S to form ad\erhs fii)m 
adjectives by the addition of -e, as Itofhi-e^ biighth, from 
htorhi^ bright Cf Goth sama-luk-o^ adv , equallv, from 
samaAcil s, adj , alike, ukfetg^o^ seasonably, fiom uhfer^-s, 
seasonable Thus the corresponding Goth suffix is 

-meal OnU now used in pitce-meal^ a hybrid compound 
M E had also Jloh-mel^ by companies, by pounds 
at a time, ^iuhd- 7 fuh, by hours, &c Of these fiok^mel answers 
to A S flot-mtPi um^ ad\ , by companies, in flocks, where 
mcki um is the dat 01 mstiumental plural of wer/, a time, also 
a time for food, mod E meal^ a repast 

-ward,-ward-s As in hifker-tmrd, hack-tvat hack^n ^ards 
See ^ward as an adjectival suffix in § 242 It is common to 
find the same foim of a word used both adjectivally and 
adverbially in modern English , as ‘ a zghi sun,’ ‘ the sun 
shines bright ’ This is because the A S adverbial form was 
ieorhk-e, as explained above , and the loss of the -e reduced 
the adverb to the same form as the adjective The m 
^zvards is an old genitive, see further below, § 259 

-way, -way-s A S m ai-wqy, al-wqy-s Al-way-^s is a gem- 

^ Schadc has a very different solution He supposes that an initial -w 
has been lost, and connects rash (for *wrask) with Goth ga wnskwan^ 
to produce fruit, to bnng fruit to perfection (Lnke vui 14) 

VOE. I* t 
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tival form, m later use, due to foi m-association with ad\eibs 
m Al-wqy is an accusative form, as in A S ealne wtg (acc ), 
lit ‘all way,' often used with the sense of mod E always 
-wise As in no-wtsc^ hle-wiu The suffi\ is the acc 
case of the common E sb wise^ mannei , A S wis-e^ acc 
wfs^an A S on dmg-e wts-an (acc ), on any wise , on fia 
ylcan tvis-an (acc ), in the same way The acc wzs-an be- 
came M E wzs~e, and finally zmse 

^269 Other adverbial suflixes are due to case-endings, 
as in -r, -ct, old genitiies^ -<?r, old dat fern oi accusative, 
~om, old dat plural To these we may add the compound sufE\ 
’-l-ong See fuither in Morns, Hist Outlines, p 194 
-se, -ce The suffixes -es is the chaiacteiistic ending 
of the genitive case of A S strong masculine, and neuler 
substantives, and we find several instances in which the 
genitive case is used adverbially, as in dcpg-es^ by day 
By association with this usage we find the adverb mht-es^ 
b}' night, though mht is reall) ftnmitne^ and its genitive case 
IS properly nihi-e Similarly we can explain E ehse^ A S 
ell-es^ cognate with Goth alj-zs^ genitive of aljts^ other, 
another The A S n/dy ti^dy need, is feminine, and has 
the gen n^^d-e^ which is used adverbially in Luke 

xxxii 17 Hence the M E ned-^ey also used adveibially, 
but the more common M E form is ned-es, preserved in 
mod E needs The A S dnss^ E onse^ was originally 
the gen of one By as<^ociation with this word, the 
A S iwl-wa was altered to M E Iwtssy E Iwise , and the 
A S Jfrf'Wa to M E ihrtssy E ihrise The final so 
noticeable in these words, is intended to shew that the final 
sound IS that of r, not of a, and is imitated from the Fiench, 
cf pretense^ vtolense 

-er In E evsvy A S df-rey the -re is the suffix of the 
dat or gen fern , as in A S gdd-re, dat (and gen ) fern 
of gdd^ good So also in nev-er^ A S ndf-re But m 
yesisr-dqy, the suffix is the acc masculme, A % geost-ran-deeg 
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-om In whihom the sufliv tknotcs the (Lit pi , A S 
hzeil-um, al nine *5, once on a time, dit of iucii, ivhiie, 
nine E stld-oin anbwers to A S sJd-um^ da* pi , or uld-an, 
dat smg (both aie used) of rare 

- 1 -mg, -l-ong The gen pi of A b sbs m (later 
could be used aehoibialh, as an tm-ztig-a, altogether 

gen pi ol an-un^^ sb formed fiom one So also n///- 
latei tall-uig-a, i\holh, fiom all bimilaih, M E 
adveibs i\ere formed ending m “i-ing, as /ud-!-ing^ head- 
ioiemost, 'ilten\ards altered to htad-iong, piobabh by con- 
fusion with Io?ig bo also dafk-Iitig^ 1 c m the daik, Jlat’-hng 
or fat-long, flit, sidt-hng, or udt-hng^ sideways 

VrKDVL SiFnvrs 

§ 260 The onh veibal suftives which still appear m 
modern English are -en (-//), -h (-/), tr, -se , cf Morns, 
Hist Outlines, p 221 

-en, -n This suffix is remarkable for its complete change 
of meaning It was formerly the maik of a reflexive or 
pa^sivi sense, but it now makes a verb athre or causal The 
Gothic full-j-an^ to make full, from fulls, full, was causal , 
but the Goth fnll-n-an^ from the same adj , meant to be 
filled, or to become full There is no doubt that the here 
inserted is the same as the -z? in //(Jz-w, 1 e is the sign 

of the pp passi\e, so that fnllst^ is, m fact, ‘ filled V 
full-n~an means ‘ to be filled,’ hence, to become full 1 his 
use IS still common in the Scand tongues Thus Icel sqf-na 
IS * to fall asleep ’ , Icel val-na^ Dan vaag- 72 e, Swed vack-na^ 
IS ‘to become awake®' So also A S azvecc-n-an was 

1 The w in full n is, m fact, the Aryan suffix no 252 ^ , cf Lat 
pU fiust Skt pdf na, full 

® The passive use of the Goth suffix -nan is contro\erted in an 
excellent paper by A E JBgge, on ‘Inchoative or n verbs m Gothic, &c 
in the American Journal of Philology, vii 38 The author says these 
verbs are tnchmtwey and he may be nght, practically But it makes 
no difference m the development of the forms The suffix -no was 
onginally adjectival, and the denved verb could eabily take cither on 
inchoative or a passive sense 
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intransitive, though it was used both with stiong and weak 
past tenses, but aftei igoo, it was often used transitive!}-, and 
IS so used still, see Aivalui in Muri ay s Dictionar} The 
old causal veibs in -tan ceased to have an}- distinctive mark, 
and this loss was supplied in a most cuiious wa}, viz by 
using the old suffix -//- with a causal sense, as being so 
frequenth requiied This usage, which is not eaily, is now 
thoroughly established , so that to fait-m is ^ to make fat ' , 
hngih-tn is ‘to inciease in length,' to ‘make longer/ &c 
Most of these are formed fi om adjectives, as hlack-en^ h ighi- 
< 7 /, broad-en^ cheap-in^ darK-en^ dtaf-en^ deep-en^ /tesh-en^ 
gladd-tn^ hard-tn^ hss-ai, hl^tUy viadd-cn^ op~tn^ 

qmck-en^ redd-m^ rip-en^ rough-en^ sadd-en, shatp-en, skofl-en, 
sicK en^ slach-t soft-cn^ sit aighf-ett^ swut-euy ihick-eti^ 

itghi-in^ iOHgh’-en, wtalnn^ zvhf-tn^ some of which aie used 
in differently as transitive oi intransitive , so that theie is, after 
all, no suie rule Veiy few are formed from sbs , as 
/rtgy-en, kieari-en, baghi-cn, lengih-eti^ sir engih-tn The most 
important, philologically, are those which are found most 
early , these are, I think, ghsi-en, hk-en, hsi-en, op-eriy 
wak-en Perhaps glisi-en, A S ghs-n-tan^ and lisi-en^ a later 
formation from A S hlysi-an, are the only ones which letain 
the true sense, and can never be (correctly) used except 
tniranstiiveljr The word op-en is very remarkable As a 
verb, it answers to A S open-tan, causal veib from op-en, 
adjective, whilst the adj op-en, cognate with Icel op-tnn, 
exhibits the characteristic ending of a strong pp This 
pp IS probably formed from the prep up, so that op-en is, 
as It were, ‘ upped,' i e lifted, with reference to the lifting of 
the lid of a box or the curtain forming the door of a tent 
Shakespeare has dup (= do up) m the sense ‘to open ' 

-n. 1 he same suffix appears as -n in daw-n, dr ow-n,/aw-n, 

lear-^n, ow-n , in some of which the true pp origin of the 
suffix can be clearly traced E daw-n is M E daw-n-en, to 
beebme day, formed with inserted -n- from daw-en, to be- 
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come da\, \ S ^ finm dus* (^ten‘ d\g-\\ tn^ I 

dioxt-n i& \ S df un hence IM L dt uj t-r-i n dmnK^ 

71 -tfi^ and (1)} loss of >?) dtji{^ 7 i-ui d/tuu-ft-e dj* <-n Ihe 
A S d) liHi-u-iiin IS ‘to become drunken/ to be drenched, 
from A pp of dufh-an to dunk F fan -ft is 

A S to rejoice, be plciscd, from the aclj 

E Jai-n^ 1 c pleased 5 cf led ft^-uin fain, ^Mth the bufih\ 
-itm chamcleiistic of a pp of a stiung \eib E Im/-//, \ S 
hvf^n-ian^ to kain, 1 e to he ^aiieht to expeiience, answers 
to a Goth foiin n-an foimcd fi om pp of the 

deketue \eib ai^pcaiing m the Goth pt 1 la is, I have c\- 
j)Ciicnced 1 uic-n, to jiossc^s, A ^ a^-n-ian tr pos'^ess 
foimcd fioni ag tJi, adj , one's own on£’ j)p of the stiorg 
\eib cig-ait^ to possess which pioduced the %cib uKt^ in the 
same sense, as used by Shakespeare, Temp 1 2 407, ^SLc 
Perhaps mom -n also belongs here , see my Etj m Diet 

§ 261 -k This sufSx, of obscure ongin, appears to give 
a veib a frequentalne force The clearest e\amplc occuis in 
hat-k^ heai-k ui^ A S htot -t-n-ian^ hef -c-n-ian^ evidently allied 
to /nV -an ( = '^huv -tan, ^/naa-ian), Goth haus-jan, to hear E 
lut -k, of Scand origin , cf Dan Inr-c, to listen, he m wait, 
G !autf-n E of Scand origin, Dan skul-k’-e, 

to sculk, cf led sltdl-a, to sculk awa} F smir-k, A S 
wur-c-ian, to smile, the shortei form appears in M H G 
schmiu-ai, also schnud-ui, to smile, cognate with E snuk, of 
Scand origin E dal-l^ A S skal-c-tan allied to F sfai-k, 
sb, A S skal c, adj , lofty, and to A S siccl, prov E skit, a 
handle E wal-l, A S %VLal-c-ian,oT\% to roll about, go from 
side to side , allied to Aryan WAL, to roll, as in Russ 
val-zaie, to roll, Skt val, to move to and fro , cf Fick, in 298 

V It IS easier to explain the vowel sound from Icel fagna, instead of 
from A S fisgntan , so this verb may be Scandinavian, though the adj 
fam IS not so 

* In the compound he steakian, in Sweet’s A S Primer, vi 37 

* E talk IS often referred to here, and compared with E tell But I 
doubt the connection , see Talk in my Etym Diet and m the Supp to 
the and edition. 
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§ 262 -le (-1), -er These are equivalent suflSxes, the 
letters / and r being interchangeable They are used to ex- 
piess iteiation, and so to foim frequentative veibs They 
are especially noticeable in \\ords of imitative ongin, such as 
bahb-le, ru7nh-k^ wa/b-k, cacl-Ie, crack le^ gagg-le, gigg-le^ 
guggle^ chuck-le, jing-le, jang-le, tink-k\ rust-le, whtst le, 
rait-le^ praii4e, iaii-le , and jabb-er, gibb-er, chait-er, clatt-er, 
paii-er, Utt~u , iwiti-er, muU-tr, whisp-er Similarly draggle, 
to keep on dragging, is the frequentative of d^ag, dazz-le, 
of daze , dribb-lc, of di ip , kobb-le, of hop , hw t-le, to clash, of 
hurt (F heuri-er, O F huit-et, to push) , jusUle, josl-le, of 
joust , jogg-k, of jog, nibb-h, of mp , snuff-Ie, oi snuff , iramp-h, 
of tramp , wadd-le, of Tjuade , wagg-le, of wag , zarest-le, of 
wrest Similarly, we have draw-l, from d/azv, zneiv-l, fiom 
mew , wau-l (as m cater-waut) fiom M E waw^en, to cry 
like a cat^. So also glimm-er may be consideied as a fie- 
quentative of gleam , fluii-er, A S flot-er'-ian, to fluctuate, of 
A S plot- fan, to float, ghtt-er, is from the base ght--, seen in 
Goth ght~munjan, to shine , welt-er, foimeily zvalt-er, to 
wallow, roll about, from A S wealt-an, to turn about But 
m many cases the frequentative sense is not apparent, 
and the verb is sometimes intransitive, or expresses con- 
tinuance, or else is causal, as in crumb-le, to reduce to 
crumbs, from crumb, sb , curd^le, from curd, sb , sparkle, 
from spark, sb Cf knee-l, from knee Or the suffix merely 
extends the word without making much diffeience, as in 
tumb-le, with the same sense as A S tumb-tan, to turn heels 
over head, to dance violently , dwtn-d-le, formed (with ex- 
crescent d) from A S dwin-an, to pine away Verbs with 
the sufEx -le and -er are numerous, and it is needless to con- 
sider them further We must remember, however, not to 

^ The -er m cat er wau I is due to the Scand form , cf Icel kott-r, 
a cat, gen katt ar , whence the compounds kattar auga, cat’s eye, 
fo?get-me not , kattar sktnn, a cat skin Similarly the M E mghter- 
Me (Chaucer) corresponds to Icel ndtiartal 
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confuse the t trial sullixcs with sttlJanUt al oucb, thus the 
^^.lb /r it> meich due to the sb girj-fe, irnni girtl , so 

ib not a licqutn^itue of the \eib to gifti Simi- 
larl), the ^e^b to ftti-u is mciel) due to the sb Jtti-tf, A S 
allied to Lat ftd-ua Vnd it may be taken a 
general rule that, before an\ sound ettmolog} of a pair of 
relaud suliblantivcs and >tibs can be attempted, we must 
ascertain, historical!} , whethci it is tlie sb that is deiued from 
the \oib5 or comeisely the \eib Irom the sb 

§ 263 -se This &ufii\ is remarkably clear in the ^e^b 
chan-st^ A S cldn-^-za/i, to make clean, from the adj 
A b i/cen-t Al^o m L zm-u, boirowed from F rui’^^e-r, 
which is boirowed, in its turn, from Scandinavian, cf Icel 
hum-say to cleanse, from hrem, clean, Dan un-st, fiom 
7 un , Swed n/i-say from ren It also occurs in clasp, grasps 
put, respectivelj, for clap-Sy grap-s ^ we actually find M E 
clap-SHtt (Chaucer, C T 275), and grap-sen in Hoccleve, 
de JRtg Prtn p 8 Dr Morns instances hsp , but nothing 
IS known of this verb beyond the fact that it is denved from 
an adjective signif}ing ‘'impeifect of utterance,' which is spelt 
indifieiently idips and wli^p We find ‘ balbus, uuhspy and 
‘ balbutus, stom-zvli^p ' in the Corpus Glossary (O E Texts, 
p 45), and * balbus, wlips'" in Wright's Glossaries, ed 
Wiilcker, col 192 

As to the oiigm of this suffix, we find that the A S •sian 
answers to Goth -zson or -zzeny as seen m walw-isofiy to 
wallow, hai-izotiy to feel hate, to be angry Hat-iZ'-on is ob- 
viously formed from hai-iSy hate (stem kai-^ts-a ) , and -on 
answers to A S -tany a causal suffix which is to be compared 
with the Skt -qyay as m hodk-qyay to cause to know, inform, 
from hudhy to understand Hence the E -se corresponds to 
a compound suffix arising from these suffixes used in com- 
bination Cf § 230 {a)y p 253 
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Dfrivation from Roots 

§ 284 The root of a given woid m any Aryan language 
may be defined as the onginal monosyllabic element which 
remains after the word has been snipped of everything of 
the nature of piefives and formative suffices For a geneial 
discussion of roots, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language, and ed , 
1868, pp 254-276 Whitney takes the case of the word 
irrevocable i and shews that tr- {=in, not), and re-, again, 
are prefixes, whilst -able (Lat -a-bt-h-s) is made up of foima- 
tive sufiixes, so that the root of the word, in its Latin 
form, IS vot- or uoc-^ It is found that all woids of Aryan 
origin which admit of a complete analysis can be reduced 
to ultimate monosyllabic elements of this character, and a 
comparison of different languages enables us to determine, 
at any rate approximately, the Aiyan form of the root All 
such roots are either of a verbal or a pronominal character 

§ 266 The followmg passage from Whitney is of special 
importance — ‘Elements like voc, each composing a single 
syllable, and containing no traceable sign of a formative 
element, resisting all our attempts at reduction to a simpler 
form, are what we arrive at as the final results of our 
analysis of the Indo-Euiopean vocabulary; every word, of 

* Latin words are better spelt with u than v, because this reminds the 
student that the pronunciation of the consonant was not like that of the 
£. Vf but rather like the E w The Aryan root is wbq (Gk fttr). 
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\^hicli ihis IS madL up — <!a\e those \\ho<;e hibton is obscuic, 
and cannot bo lead far back to\\aid its ginnji^^ — is 
found to contain a mono*^\ llabic root as its ctPtial ‘Signi- 
ficant portion, along ^\lth ceitiin other acrcsson poilumb, 

liable s or remnants of syllables, who^e ofEce it is to define 
and direct the radical idea The roots are never found in 
practical use in their naked toim , thev a»-e (or, as has been 
lepeatedh explained, have once been) tlvvavs clothed VMth 
bufhxes, 01 with suffixes andprehxes, vet thev aie" no mere 
abstiielions, dibSteted out bv the grainmonan’s knife fiom 
the midst of 01 nanisms of wlneh thev we're ultimate and 
inte'gral poitions, the} are rather the nuclei ol gradual 
accretions parts about which other parts githered to com- 
pose oideilv and membered wholes, germs, we mav call 
them, out of which has developed the nitncate structure of 
later speech And the recognition of them is an acknow- 
ledgment that Indo-European language, with all its fulness 
and inflective suppleness, is descended from an original 
monos’v llabic tongue , that our ancestor^ talked w ith one 
another m single syllables, indicative of the ideas of prime 
importance, but wanting all designation of their relations, 
and that out of these, bv processes not differing in nature 
from those which aie still m operation in our own tongue, 
w^as elaboiated the marvellous and varied strucUue of all the 
Indo-European dialects ’ 

§ 266 Anal} SIS further teaches us that man}^ prefixes and 
suffixes weie likewise once independent woids, or made up 
of seveial such words compounded together, and wc cannot 
resist the conclusion that the same must be true of all such 
affixes. Hence we conclude that all affixes arose from roots 
similar to the primary ones, though they are often so worn 
down that neither their original forms nor senses can be 
discovered The Aryan polysyllabic word was simply com- 
pounded of vanous roots strung together The oldest and 
commonest of these sank first to the condition of ^ obsolete * 
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roots, and secondly to the condition of mere suffixes , whilst 
others retained sufficient form and sense to remain distinctly 
recognisable, and are still regarded as ^ efficient " roots, pos- 
sessing a special interest from the fact that their value is 
known The words ^ efficient * and ‘ obsolete ' are here 
used merely for convenience By ‘efficient' I mean such 
as are still used in the root-syllable , and by ‘ obsolete ' 
such as are now only used as an affix or as forming pait 
of an affix The form and sense of ‘ efficient ' roots can be 
detei mined by analysis , those of the ‘ obsolete ' roots are 
quite uncertain 

§ 267 A list of known Aiyan loots is given in my 
Etymological Dictionary, with numerous examples, and in 
my Concise Dictionary, without examples This list in- 
cludes nearly all that are of importance to the student of 
English, Latin, and Greek A few of the most useful of 
these may be here mentioned (It must, however, be fiist 
explained that the roots, as cited m my Dictionary from 
Vanidek and Fick, are there given in the Sanskrit foim, 
which IS no longer, as formerly, supposed to be always the 
oldest Thus the root signifying ‘eat' is there given as 
AD, but should rather be ED The Sansknt form, indeed, 
18 ad^ but it IS not the general form , on the contrary, we 
find Gk Lat ed-ere, A S el an^ to eat, and the 

Lithuan ed-mt, I eat The vowels E and O can no longer 
be regarded, as formerly, as being unoiiginal I therefore 
now substitute E and O, where requisite, for the vowel given 
as A in my former list of Roots ) 

The following roots, then, are common AG conveyed 
,the idea of driving , AN, breathing or blowing , AR, plough- 
ing , ED, eating , ES, breathing (hence, being), El, going or 
moving, EUS, burning, KAP, seizing or holding, QER, 
making, KEL, covering, QI (rather than KI)S lying down , 

^ The fonns thus noticed within a parenthesis axe those given ixx my 
I>icttQi»xy» 
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KLT, leai.in" au:vn‘it, KLrU, hcaKni; , GwTM (lallHr thin 
G V) GEN uither than G VN) pioduCiri^ GER, 

GEUS (rathci than GUS), tasting, chfyi>sn]nr^ 
GHLR, glo^^mg, sinning, OH] U (lathtr than GHU), 
pouiing, TEN, stietching, lEU, swelling, growing stiong , 
DO, giving, DEK, taking, DEIK (rather than DIK), 
pointing out , DHE, putting, placing , DtlEIGH, smcanng, 
moulding with the fingers, DHU, •shaking, PA, feeding, 
PET, fiving , PFD, walking, PLFU, flowing, floating, 
BIIA, speaking, BHER, carrying , BHFU growing, "ME, 
measuring, INIER, dving’, MU, mutteiing, YEUG, 
joining, REUP, breaking, spoiling, \\FQ (rather than 

AK\ calling , "WES, dwelling, stav ing , WEID ( 1 ather 
than \MD), obsening, knowing, SED, sitting, S\R or 
SAL, hurrjing, springing, SERP, gliding, SEK, cutting, 
SKID, cleaving , ST A, standing , STFR, spreading , SREU, 
or STRFU, flowing The number of words that can be 
formed from these fiftj roots is very large 

§ 268 I shall now take the case of a common English 
word, and shew how^ the form of its root may be discovered 
In doing this, we slnll olten have to take into account 
Grimm’s and Verner s Laws, and to use the hints concern- 
ing giadatioii, \oweI-mutation and aflixes, which havt been 
given in pieceding chapters The word selected shall be the 
veib /o hsitn We must begin by tracing it in Middle 
English and Anglo- Savon The Middle English has the 
forms lusiti lisin-tfty and the shorter forms lusi-tn^ Iis/eny 
m all of which the final -in is merely the infinitival suffix 
In the forms lust-n-eny hsi-n-tn, the is plainly an in- 
sertion or addition, and has already been discussed above 
(§ 260) We thus get a base lusi- or hst^ The variation 
of the vowel is due to the difficulty of representing the A S 
y (which had the sound of G ii) Hence the A S base 

^ See a fall discussion of the root MAR, to gnnd, m Max Muller, 
Lectures on the Science of Language, and Senes, lect vu 
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may be expected to be lysU There is, ho\sever, no such 
word , the fact being that theie has been a loss of a prefixed 
h , this we at once perceive by compaimg the A S hlysf-an, 
to list, listen, heaiken to , a weak \erb foimed from the sb 
klyst^ expressive of the sense of hearing But -st is a sub- 
stantival suffix, see § 234 , so that we may divide the woid 
as hly-^i Moieovei, y is an unoriginal vowel, due to ?- 
mutation of so that hiyst presupposes a foim 
(§ 185) We now resort to comparison withothei languages, 
and we find Icel to listen, from /j/us/, the eai , and 

the shorter form (without s/) in the Goth hlm-ma^ heaiing, 
w^here -ma is a nieie suffix, see § 214 The Gothic form 
of the base is hhu-, answering to Teut hleu , which again, 
by Giimm’s Law, answers to an Aiyan KLEU, denotmg 
the idea of Mieanng' This loot is clearly vouched for 
by the Skt pti (with f for and r for i), to hear, Gk 
xXv-eiP, O Lat clu-ete, to heai , Welsh cln-si^ heaimg, &c 
We have thus tiaccd the E laierif by kno\vn pioces&es, to 
the Aryan root KLEU or KLU 

§ 260 , It is inteiestmg to enquiie what other English 
words can be derived from this root It is evident that one 
derivative is the Gk xXu-r<Jy, renowned, cognate with Skt 
p^uia, heard (§ 253 r) The idea of ‘renowned’ comes 
from that of being much heard of, 01 loudly spoken about* 
By Verner’s Law, the Gk xXu-r<fff, accented on the laiier 
syllable, answers Mo A S hlH-d (not hM-d)^ meaning ‘ loud ' 
(§ 129), and this A S word became M E. lud or (pro- 
nounced with ou as m souf)^ and finally mod E loud^ by the 
common change of A S to mod E ou (§ 46) Hence we 
see that E loud is another denvative from the above loot 
We may certainly also refer hither, not only the Goth* hhu- 
hearing (as above), but the Swed dialectal words lju~mm^ 
a noise, lju-mma, to resound, lom-ra, to resound (frequentative), 

Batoept in the length of the vowel This vanation (which is 
colMihsoii) may perhaps be due to a difierence in stress 
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lum-‘l*-t} in llic sense of making a noiist as la Tn. hi^\ ' * 
olthe^\h<els in Co\\pLi’b John (jilpin, '-l 6 fion tl<i ejnl, c 
I iwJn} (2) m mv Diction ai} IMoreoxei, th< O Lai t/a-t/i, 
to heat, Ind the pres pt htci loim un^ who 

he«iis, one who obe}S, a depeiiJanl, xnd fiom the acc 
came the F th-tut and E whieh is tlius 

seen lo he not a natue word but bonowed fium Latin 
thiongh the Ficnch Simihih, E glujy 15 bonowed horn 
the O F c^lofu Lat which is ceitainlv a weakened 

form of an oldei ^tht~)ta aUied to Gk #cXc-os (for *xXef-os), 
gloi}, from the same root KLiU, cf Gk /eXt-ros, renowned 
(aboxe)^ A still more extraordinai} lesult is that the \ery 
same loot has jielded the mod E ^lazty den\<d, thiough 
the F cu/ave and G sUait, JM H G rArro from the O 
Russ Slovem^ the S!a\onians, foi the orig sense of siazY 
was a capme Slaz^e, or one of the Slavonic race The 
literal sense of Slot/m was ‘the intelhgible' people, foi, 
like other laces, they legardecl their neighbours as ‘dumb/ 
or speaking unintclligiblj , so that Slovent is a deiivative 
from the Old Slaxonic a woid, allied to Old Slav 

v///-//, to be named, to be illubtnous This \eib j///-//, like 
the Russ slu~\h^ak, to hear, ib fiom the same root KLEU 
as befoie The pecuiiariU by which the initial k has been 
changed into s is found not only in Slavonic, but in the 
Skt jTW, to heai , where the s>mbol r denotes a sound that 
IS pronounced nearly as j, though etj mologically derived 
from an ongmal k In piecisely the same way, the Lat 
ceni-umy Welsh ca 7 ii (our hund- in hmid -7 ed) answers to Skt 
fa/a, Pers sady and Russ sto 

§ 270 Summing up the results of the §§ 268, 269, we find 
that the Aryan root KLEU, to hear, is the root of the mod E 

* ‘ Ciorta vieat d’tm ancien substantxf ueatre '^cl&voSy *clousy ^cISsmm 
nXios (pour w), dec Cf le rapport de gractlts et de cracens * , 
Sr^l, Diet Etyzu llatin. 
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native words lisitn, loud^ and lumhct (to make a noise), 
with their derivatives, such as hsttn-e? , Iisfen-zng^ loud>~Iy, 
loud-ness, lumhr~mg^ as well as of the boi rowed words 
glory ^ slavt, with their den\ativcs, such as clitni-shtp^ 
glori-^ouSf glof z~ous^lyf glori-ous-fjess, in-glori-ons^ tn-glofi- 
ous ly, tn-glof -lous'-ness, vmzi-glot y, slav-zsh, slav-ish-^Iy 
slav-i^h-nt^s We thus obtain tw^o impoitant results The 
first is„that the Arsan roots can be e\ceedingly fertile, since 
fiom the single root KLEU we have obtained moie than a 
scoie of modern English woids,\vithout counting the numerous 
derivatives in other languages, such as kXv-^iv^ k\v~t6s^ k\4-os 
in Gieek, cli-ezts, tn cli-tus, glo-na in Latin, &c The 
othei result, not less important, is that an analysis thus regu- 
larly conducted enables us to associate words which at first 
sight are so utterly dissimilai as loud^ listen^ glory ^ cUent^ and 
slave, in which the sole letter of the root that still remains 
common to all is l A moment’s leflection will shew how 
utterly unlike modern scientific etymology is to the old 
system of guesswork, the effect of which was, on the one 
hand, to associate words which weie m fact wholly uncon- 
nected, whilst, on the other, it wholly failed to perceive 
mnumerable real connections 

§ 271 By way of further illustration, I will consider the 
interesting root GHEU, to pour, which also appears m the 
fuller forms GHEUD and GHEUS This root appears 
in Gk (for ftit P®rf pass to 

pour, ;)tv-Xoff, juice From these sbs the words chyme 

and chyU have been imported into mod English The same 
root is most likely the source of aUche-my, of which Dr 
Munay sa>s, m the New E Diet, that it is 'adopted from 
the O Fr alqmmte, alquemie, alkemte, an adaptation of Mid 
LaUn alckimta (Prov alktmta. Span alqutmta, Ital alchtmza), 
adopted from the Arab al-klmta, i e a/, the, htmtd, appar- 
ently adopted from the Gk found (circa 300 ) in 

the Decree of Diocletian against “ the old wnting$ of the 
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^g\ptnns^^bIch tieat of ihexrjfiia (transmutation) ofiroUland 
sihci ”, hence the N\oid ib explained mo^t aa “1^ y:\ptnn 
art ” and identified with Gk form fin Plutiich) of the 

nati\e name of Egvpt (land of or A7;<7Wt', hieroghplnc 

Khmi^ black earth, ' m contrast to the desert sand) If ^o, 
It was atteiwaids et) mologicalh confused with the hke- 
sounding Gk pouring, infusion, from pci feet 

stem oi to pour (cf juice, sap), which se<TOed 

to c\phin its meaning, hence the Renascence spelling 
ah hj mia anti i hj ??u s //j M ihn (h tj mol U nU i suchungen, 69) 
howeacr concludes, after an elaboiite in\ estigation, that Gk 
xvfieia was probably the original, being first applied to pharma- 
ceutical chemistr}, which was chiefl> concerned with juices 
or infusions of plants, that the pui suits of the Alexandrian 
alchemists were a subsequent development of chemical stud}, 
and that the notoriety of these may have caused the name of 
the art to be popularly associated with the ancient name of 
Egv pt ^ and spelt Diocletian's decree From 

the Alexandrians the art and name were adopted b> the Arabs, 
whence the} returned to Europe b} the wa> of Spam' If 
then we assign ahhutiy to this root, we must of course also 
refer hither the words akhtmui^ (hemisi^ and ihynmt 

In Latin we have the extended root GHEUD m the verb 
fundi rt^ to pour, pt t pp fu-sum i^ox , hence 

numerous lonozvid E words, such a.^fu 6 t, confuu, diffuse^ 
effuse^ tnfuse, refuu\fuS’ion^ suffus-ion^ it an ^ fuse (from 
the supine), confound, nfund {ixova. the infinitive), 
confute, rtfuie (cf the O Lat pp fu-tus = fud-tus as well 
as fu’^sus) , also fustl, in the sense of easily molten , foison, 
plenty, O F fotson, abundance, from Lat acc fusiomm, 
pounng out, profusion See Concise Et>m Diet p i66, 

^ 1 have little doubt that Mahn as nght Medieval tt3nnolog:ists 
delighted in startling and far fetched assooations, which had all the air 
of profound learning The derivation from Gk was too simple to please 
them , but the association of the word with Egypt was just what they 
desired 
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col 2 The Lat fundtre also appears as F /ondfe, whence 
E founds m the sense ‘ to cast metals/ and the derived sb 
fonty/ount^ an assoitment of t}pes, as well as foimd ry This 

Lat root GHEUD answeis to Teut GEUT, appealing m 
Goth giiif’-an, A S gtoi-an, to poui, a veib of the choose- 
conjugation, with the 31 d stem and the 4th stem got- 
A deiivative of the 3id stem is gut, and of the 4th stem 
tn-got, as already shewn (§ 177) The root GHEUS occuis 
m the Icel gj6s-a, to pour, having for its 2nd stem gans, its 
3rd stem gus-, and its 4th gos- Fiom the 2nd stem is 
formed, b> the usual /-mutation of Icel au to ey, the weak 
verb geys a, to gush, and the sb geys-ir, a 'gushei/ a hot 
spring From the 3rd stem is formed the Icel weak veib 
gus-a, to gush, boi rowed by us m the foim gush It de- 
serves to be added that the A S geot-an, to pour, became 
M E yet-en, to pour, to fuse metals , whence the sb yet-ej e, 
a fuser of metals, used by Wychf m Jerem vi 29, where the 
A V has (actually from the same root) ‘Fiomthis 
word yettr was formed the compound belJe-yeiet , 1 e bell- 
founder, a word duly recorded in the Promptorium Paivu- 
lorum, written a d 1440, and edited by Mi Way foi the 
Camden Society At p 338 of this edition, Mr Way has 
duly noted that the term belk-yeter still survives in Billiier 
Lane, London, as being the locality where foundiies weie 
anciently established In this case the ye has become z, and 
we note, as a final result, that nothing is now left but this 
short vowel t of the root GHEU from which we staited ^ ' If 
we now collect all the results, we see that the root GHEU 
has given us, through the Greek, the words chyme, chyle, and 
probably alchemy, chemist or chymist, chemistry, and chemical , 
that the root GHEUD has given us, through the Latin and 

^ On the Study of Anglo-Saxon, by W W Sfceat * nx Macmillan’a 
Magazine, Feb 1879, p 308. Stowe denvea Billtter fiom a Mr Bell-- 
utar, who once resided there It comes to the same thing, as he was 
ttAmed firoxn his trade , zetarm femnder. 
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French, with its denv lines, also ^ w uh its deina- 
tn Lb , i onfuund^ / t/und^ tutih i onfuie^ 1 1 fit ft , Jk^iI^ 
that the 1 eut root GLLT ha& i^nt.n us L and / 
and t.\cii tht -//- m BiUit*} Lane, and that the t 
Gin US hib gnen us the ‘^cand woids gH\h and ^i\\2r 
belurc, we bhould paiticulaih notice the cxtiaordinai , 
\auaUon in form in the case of <uch words as thynu 
y;/u, anil though the student who knows Gnnim s 

Law can at once see that the\ begin widi equivalent 
letters Lt ^ 105, p 123 

§ 272 The above examples must suffice to cxemplifv 
the manner m which words can be liaced back to roots, or 
deincd from them I shall conclude this chapter with some 
remarks on the prolific root SPK, to cut, as well as upon 
several other roots which seem to have a similar meaning, 
Mz the roots SKAD, SKID, SKAP, SKER, SKARP, 
SKALP, SKUR, and SKRU The root SEK, to cut, is 
well seen in the Lat sre-are, to cut, sic-uns^ an axe, sec-ula 
a sickle, seg^menfum (for *s€c-meniuni)^ a segment, a piece cut 
off, perhaps also str ta, z saw (if put for * sec-era), may be 
from this root The following words of Latin ongin, and 
containing this root, have been imported into English sec-anf, 
co-sec ant, sec-tot , seg mtfit, bisect, dis-sict, inhf-stct, hi-sect , 
and, thiough the medium of French, in-stct, set-on (a cutting, 
slip of a plant), sut-ion The word suUe, though found in 
A S as sic-oi, is merely borrowed from the Lat sec-ula , see 
Concise Etym Diet, p 421 The woid serrated (from Lat 
serra) may also belong here Some explain saoc-um sac- 
sum) as a sharp stone (cf A S seax, a knife) , if so, we ma} 
add the words saxifrage, a French form, and sass-a/ras, 
which IS Spamsh The root SEK is not confined to Latin 
it occurs also in Russ siek-ira, an axe, Lith syk-is, a blow , 
whilst in Teutonic it takes the form SEG, whence O H G 
seg-ansa, M H G seg-ense, now contracted to G Sense, a 
scythe, as well as the following (which aie of especial interest), 
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VIZ A S sag-u^ E saw , A S szde^ older form srg^ffe S a sithe, 
now absurdly spelt , and A S a sword, 

hence sword-grass, E ^edge 

§ 278 The lOOt SKAD, to cut, cleave, scattei (Teut SKAT) 
appeals in Skt skhad (for "^skad)^ to cut, Gk aKdCeiv (= o-fcaS- 
y€iv\ to slit, cut open, or lance a vein, axed-rj, a slice, 
hence a tablet, w^hence was bon owed Lat sched~a, with its 
dimin sched-ula, O F schednh, cedtih, E schedule , also Lat 
^cand-ula (with inseited n), a thin piece of wood, aftei wards 
weakened to scindtda, and borrowed by E in the coriupt 
form shingle, meaning a wooden tile The Teut SKAT 
appeals in the E fiequentative verb scait-er, to dispeise, with 
Its valiant shaii-tt 

§ 274 The root SKID, to cut, di\ide, occurs in the Gk 
Lat setnd^ez e , whence (fiom Gieek) 
the bon owed words schism, schist, zest (F zest, zeste = Lat 
schidus), squill (Gk crKtXXa, Lat scilla, squilla, F squtlle) , 
and (fiom Latin) ab-scind, rescind, abscissa In close con- 
nection with these we have the native E words ?hed, shide, 
sheath, sheathe, and the Scand word shd, but it is difficult 
to tell whether we are to refer these to an Aryan base 
SKIDH (Fick, 1 815) or to an Arjan SKIT, which may 
be regarded as a vanant of SKID (see Kluge) Either 
from SKID or SKIDH we have Lat ccedsre, to cut, with loss 
of initial s * , ccBS’Ura, circumsise, and (through the French) 
deside, constse, insise, presise, exsisson, and the suffix side 
in homtside, parriside, &c , also chissl and sezsssts (for 
cissrs, M E assures), the last word being nusspelt owing to 
a false etymology from Lat sandere 

§ 275 The root SKAP, shortened in Greek to KAP or 

^ The form stgGe is vouched for by the still earlier spelling stgdt (■» 
etgGt), which xs found m the Epinal Gloss ed Sweet, p 9, col 29, 
where the Lat fakes {sic) is glossed by uuduhil, stgdt, rtptr, 1 e a 
wood bill, scythe, or sickle 

• Latin and Greek often drop an initial s in such compounds as sk 
and sp, whereas Teutonic commonly retains it 
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KOP, to rut, appears in Gk KuTT’-reiv, to cut, whence the 
Gieek vorJs lomma and ^thioivh T 

t rji-f f! Ai&o f^ciliaps in A b stt//*-t7f2, I ^/jc 7 /t\ 

which Ills to keep tin Ai^an p, if such a icault he pos- 
sible Alao (with inegihi weakening ot p to Teut i*), 
E 6/hi t s/ia^-x And lasth, peihaps (with 

loss o! Js I chap (to spill open), r////, and the 

Sc-and ihiohp 

^ TilQ The loot SKFR, to cut, «hcai clip, appears 
111 A \cit-af7 (pt t stuf), F xhitu^ With the allied words 
shaft ^hitt shof-/, s/j/r^-f, s/u7/-(f^ s/itf-i/, strv*, and also 
the Scind words sta/ oi *?///, ^Lfr-j\ skif-f The phia^e 
sht*f ipt i&» borrowed from Dutch, cf I? ‘cut aw ^ Our 
stafify (F scanjitf) is fiom the Lat stanjitaft , but this 
IS on]} a loin- word fi om Gk a-Kafj-itpdofiai, I scaiif\, sciatch 
It IS also possible that iharathf (from Gk to 

furrow, scratch) may be from this root , perhaps also tuif’-ass, 
O F cuff ace y Low Lat corahCy from Lat tor^iunt (for ^skor^ 
2 Hmy cf Lull skui-hy hide skm, leather) , as well as scourge 

§ 277 The root SKFR appears also as SKFL, to cleave, 
with the common change of r to l , cf Lith sk/Mi, to 
cleaie, Icel ^kil-ja, to divide Efence the Anglo-French sialcy 
E shtlly the Scand words uall, ^kuUy skill, and the mod 
E shah, boi rowed from G a shell, husk, hence a 

thin sticitum 

§ 278 The root SKARP albO seems to have borne the 
sense of to cut, or pierce Hence we may perhaps denve 
the Gk cKopTr-tos, a scoipion, stinging insect, whence E 
scorp ton (through French and Latin) , also the A S scearp^ 
E sharp Scarps couu/er^scarp, and e-scarp-men/ are F 
words of Teutonic ongin From the same root are E 
scarps and Scand skarjT, also, with shifting of r, E scrape^ 
and the Scand scrap, a small portion, and scrip, a wallet 

The mitial s is lost m Lat carp-ere, to pluck, Lith 
kerp-u, I shear (mfin ktrp-ti), hence E ex^erp-t, and 

V a 
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(through the Fiench) s-car-^ce The root KARP (which thus 
results from the loss of s) appeals as HARF in Teutonic, 
whence A S kcBff-est, E harv-est^ that which is cut or 
cropped 

§ 279 The root SKARP also appears as SKALP, with 
change of r to as in Lat scalp-efe, to cut, whence the 
borrowed Lat word scalp^el , closely allied is the Lat 
sru/ph-ere, to carve, cut out, whence (through Fiench) E 
sculp-iuie^ Moreovei, just as fiom the root SKEL, m 
the sense to divide, to split, we have the woids shell and 
skull^ so from SKALP we have the words scallop and scalp 
The spelling scallop is due to the O F escalope^ a F adapt- 
ation of !Middle Du sthelpe^ a shell The E shelf ^ a thin 
board, also belongs here 

§280 Another root with a like sense appears in the 
form SKUR, as seen in Skt kshur (foi "^slur), to cut, Gk 
fl-Kvp-op, chippings of stone, ^vp-^ov, a lazor, heie perhaps 
belongs Lat cur-ius (foi ^sku 7 -iusT), cut short, whence 
E curt We also find a root which takes the foim 
SKRU, as in Lat scru-pulus^ a small sharp stone, whence 
(through the French) the E scru-ple , also m Lat scru-ta, 
pi , broken pieces, whence scrut~an^ to search minutely (as 
if amongst broken pieces), and E scru-hny The same root 
SKRU, to cut, has given us the E words shrou-dy orig a 
strip, shred of cloth, skre-d^ scree^d , and finally, the word 
scrc-ll, signifying * small shred,’ a French diminutive from 
the Middle Dutch spelhng of shred 

§ 281 A review of the pieceding sections (272-280) will 
shew how prolific m deiivaUves has been the root SEK, 
to cut, with the somewhat similar roots beanng a like sig- 
nification Furthei information concerning such of the 
words as are not fully explained here is given in my Etymo- 
logical Dictionary I hope that sufficient examples have 

^ The Gk eiv, to cut, is generally supposed to be cognate with 
seulp-ere^ Hence h htero-glyph %c 
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been gnen to illustiate the method of tiacing modern E 
^^ordb to then roots The geneial process ma} be described 
as follows — Tiace the \^oid back to its oldest spelling, 
stiip oft the afii\es, whether piefi\ed or sufii\ed, examine 
the vowel-sound and see whether it has been, oi could be, 
affected b} mutation or gradation or both, compaie the 
parallel foims m other Teutonic languages, which should 
also be stnpped of affixes Hence the Teutonic base or 
root-form can usually be at once perceived, and b} the 
assistance of Grimms Law (and of Vernei's Law, if ne- 
cessarv) the coi responding Arjan root-foim can be inferred, 
and should be compaied wuth the known Aijan loots as 
given in the Supplement to my Dictionary, or by Pick, 
Vamcek, and otheis, though it must be remembered that 
the vowel-sounds in these lists aie fiequently incorrectly 
given, and should be coriected by comparison with such 
works as Biugmann's Grundiiss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik dcr mdogermanischen Sprachen, m which the latest 
results of a closer investigation of the vowel-sounds are 
accurately given A complete list of the Roots and Verb- 
forms of the Sanskrit Language, by Professor Whitne>, has 
lately been published 
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Modfen E^GUSH Spelling 

§ 282 The subject of modern English spelhng has been 
to some extent considered in Lect VIII of Archbishop 
Tiench’s well-known and, m the mam, excellent work 
entitled ‘ English Past and Present ’ But a perusal of that 
chaptei will shew that it meiely discusses ceitain spellings 
from a supposed ‘ etjmological’ point of view, and does not 
at all attempt to deal with the only question of leal 
importance, viz what is the true histoty of our spelling, 
and how came we to spell words as we do I make 
particulai leference to this chapter, because I believe tliat 
It has unfortunately done more harm than good, as it is 
altogether founded on a false principle, such as no scientific 
etymologist would endorse, in the present state of our 
knowledge This false principle is, that our spellmg ought 
to be such as to guide the ordinary readei to the etymology 
of the word, because there is ‘ a multitude of persons, neithei 
accomplished scholars on the one side, nor yet wholly with- 
out the knowledge of all languages save their own * on the 
other , and it is of great value that these should have all 
helps enabling them to recognise the words which they are 
using, whence they came, to what words in other languages 
they are nearly related, and what is their properest and 

‘ But this IS just what Englishmen commonly do mt know , they 
Imow the ongmni forms of the foreign elements of En gUiah far ho t te r 
thaa they know those of the native core of it 
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stiictebt meaning ^ This specious argument has impo'^ed 
upon many, and will no doubt long continue to do so, but 
if It be at all caielully examined, it will be found 10 amount 
to no moic than this, that we ought to spell words deiucd 
fiom Latin and Gieek as neail} as possible like the Latin 
and Gieck woids fiom which the) are borrowed , and it 
will be found that most of the examples of the words 
discussed are taken fiom those languages No doubt Latin 
and Gieek foim an impoitant ekment m the English 
language, bu* it may be leplicd that these aie commonU 
the words which aie least alteied b\ pi enunciation, and 
would be least aftected by phonetic spelling Howe\er, the 
real point is this, that the most impoitint elements of oui 
language aie neilhei Latin noi Greek, but English, Scandi- 
na\ian, and Fiench The English and Scandinavian elements 
are very carefully kept out of sight b} Trench, except in 
a very few instances, and the French element is ticated 
very briefly and unsatisfactorily, indeed, a carelul ticatment 
of it would have told the other way Now, if we 
are to spell modern English woids so as to insinuate their 
dernation fiom Latin and Greek, much more ought we to 
spell them so as to point out their descent from native 
English, Scandinavian, and Old French Yet this is a matlei 
quite Ignored by the general public, for the simple reason 
that they aie commonly veiy ignorant of Eaily English, 
Icelandic, and Anglo-French, and so caie absolutely nothing 
about the matter so fai as these languages are concerned 
Even Latin and Greek they know only by sights not by sound, 
and there are piobably many worthy people who believe that 
the modern English pionunciation of Latin accurately repro- 
duces the sounds used by Vergil and Horace Yet if the 
argument for ‘etymological spelling is to be used at all, 
It must apply with far greater force to the words which 
form the backbone of the language than to such as have 
merely been boi rowed m order to augment its vocabulaiy 
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§ 283 But the truth is, that no one can possibly be in a 
position to judge as to the extent to which our spelling ought 
to be conformed (if at all) to that of Greek and Latin — for 
this IS what the supporters of the (so-called) etymological ^ 
spelling really mean — until he has first m^de himself ac- 
quainted with the histo}y of oui spelling and of our language 
The plain question is simply this — how came we to spell as 
we do, and how is it that the written symbol so fiequently 
gives a totally false impiession of the tiue sound of the 
spoken woid? Until this question has been moie oi less 
consideied, it is impossible to concede that a student can 
know what he is talking about, or can ha\e any light to be 
heard It is suiely a national disgiace to us, to find that the 
wildest aiguments conceimng English spelling and etjmology 
are constantly being used even by w^ell-educated persons, 
whose Ignorance of Eaily English pronunciation and of 
modern English phonetics is so complete, that they have no 
suspicion whate\er of the amazing w’-oithlessness of their 
ludicrous utterances If a slight populai account, such as is 
here offered, may tend to modify some of the common 
current errors, this chapter will serve a useful purpose I 
cannot find that any writers have handled this question 
generally, excepting Mr Ellis and Mr Sweet®, and ex- 
cellent as their books are, they are intended rather for the 
more advanced student than for the beginner For this 
reason, I here attempt to give a general idea of this difficult 
subject, though conscious that the details are so numerous 

* It IS really a gross misnomer to call that spelling * etymological ’ 
which merely imitates the spelling of a dead language Every student 
18 (or should be) aware that the only true ‘etymological spelling is one 
which IS phoneUc It is the sound of the spoken word which has to be 
accounted tor , and all symbols which disguise this sound are faulty and 
worthless If our old w nters had not used a phonetic system, we should 
have no true data to go by 

* On Early English Pi enunciation, by A J Ellis , TxUbner and Co 
The History of English Sounds, by H Sweet , Trubner and Co A 
Hai^dbook of Phonetics, by H Sweet Clarendon Press 
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and important that any mere sketch must be moie or less 
a failuie It will, however, be easy to shew that, as a matter 
of histon, the notion of so-called ‘ etymologicar spelling is 
a puiely one, a thing nevei dreamt of m the eailier 

peiiods, but the fond invention of meddling pedants who 
frequently made ludicrous mistakes in their needless zeal 
§ 284 To understand our modem spelling, we must begin 
at the \ei^ beginning, and shoith consider the histoi} of the 
symhoh which lia\e been used in English from time to time 
The characters employed bv the ancient Biitons were those 
of the Roman alphabet There may ha\e been more than 
one school of wilting, and some at least of the British scribes* 
modified a few of the Roman characters in a wa> peculiarly 
their own These modified chaiacteis have continued in use, 
in writing and pnnting Irish, to the present da> , such books 
as O’Reilly's lush Dictionaiy or any modem Irish Giammar 
will shew what this modified alphabet is like When the 
English conqueiors of Britain took to writing, they naturally 
adopted, in the main, the same alphabet, which may be de- 
senbed as a Roman alphabet with certain Celtic and English 
modifications In the time of Elizabeth, an Anglo-SaKon 
seimon by iElfiic was printed b} John Da>e, in 1567, m t\pes 
imitating the characters used in Anglo Sa\on MSS , and I here 
give the modem lush alphabet and the Anglo-Saxon alphabet 
as usuall} lepicsented by such printed t3pes, they are near 
enough to the manuscript forms to give a suffacient notion of 
the mannei in which the Roman alphabet was treated 
Irish printed alphabet — A t) C 
op RSCU Abcbe-pshi Imnop pycu 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet — A BEDBFIjpIKLOON 
OP RSTUXYZ {aho^ pDp-S 3 abcbepshiklm 
nop p y {also written f) u x y z {also ) }? tS p se 

The only noticeable points m the Irish alphabet are the 
absence of q, zv, and b, the peculiar forms of the 

capitals, especially G and T, and the peculiar forms of the small 
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letteis g, and especially r, j, and / The Roman r is 
exaggeiated, and the^^ much disguised ^ In the A S alphabet, 
the capitals C and G are squaied, and the peculiar Celtic 
modifications of the small letteis aie cleaily seen There 
are also three additional consonantal symbols, viz p and D 
(J) and tS), both used to denote ih , and P (p), used to denote 
The letter p, as shewn by its ruder foim on Runic 
monuments, is mciely a Roman D with the stiaight side- 
stioke piolonged both upwards and downwaids It was 
foinieil} called ihofn^ by association w'lth the initial sound of 
that void, and is still con\eniently called the ‘ thoin-lettei ' 
The lettei D Cb), sometimes named eth^ is merely ‘ a crossed D,’ 
1 e a modification of D made by adding acioss stioke The 
MSS use these s}mbols for the sounds of th m thin and th in 
thint mdiflciently, though it would have been a considerable 
gam if they had been used legularly The symbol JE (ae) 
was used m Anglo-Saxon to denote the peculiar sound of a 
as heard in the mod E cat^ appk It may be obseived that 
the t was not dotted m either alphabet, but, on the other 
hand, a dot is commonly added over the A S The 
numerous vowel-sounds in A S were provided for by the use 
of accents for markmg long vowels and by combining vowel- 
symbols to lepiesent diphthongs In most modern editions 
of A S MSS , the old modified foims of the Roman letters 
are very sensibly replaced by the Roman letters themselves, as 
represented by modem types , we are thus enabled to punt 
Anglo-Saxon in the ordinary type, by merely adding to 

^ Nine additional symbols in the Insh alphabet are gamed by placing 
a dot over each of the characters for c, d,f g, j, / 

® I identify this letter, as every one else docs, with the Runic letter 
called which also denoted w I further identify it, as some do, 
with the Gothic letter for w And I believe, as perhaps no one else 
does, that it is merely a form of the Greek T (capital w) 

• In A & MSS the accents are freely omitted wherever the length of 
the vowel is obvious to a person well acquamted with the language, which 
w$» the case with those for whom the early scribes wrote The later 
i n se y t them more frequently, to prevent ambiguity* 
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the alphabet the consonantal symbols J> and Some 

editors it tain the A S p in place of zu, a piactice "iltogethci 
to be condemned It onh makes the woids haider to read, 
and intioduces mnnmerable mispiints of p foi J> or and of 
p foi p or \\ithout any advantage whatevei German 
editors leplace zv hv v, 2 l practice which no Englishman 
can well approve 

§ 285 The values of the A S sjmibols ma} be bnefly 
stated thus The consonants d, k /, 7;/, /, 4 "^9 -^4 
had their piesent values, and aie, in fact, the onh leally 
stable sjmbols in English spelling, e\eepling such groups 
of sjmbols as 3 /, hr, cl, a ^ PU As and the 

like, which denote combinations of sounds such as cannot 
easily altei C was haid (like k) m all positions, but 
was liable to be followed by an intrusive short vowel, 
written e, hence such foi ms as ceaf i^ox i^aan (for 

sedfi)^ producing the mod E chaffs shone^ instead of *kaJF^ 
"^skone Cf Du kqf^ G chaft, Icel skem, shone 

Similarly, g was properly hard, but was also liable to be 
followed by the same intrusive sound, likewise written the 
le&ulting ge^ at fiist sounded neaily as gy in the occasional 
old-fashioned London usage of gyaydui for ga/dt/t, soon 
passed into^^, cf A S gtard^ E yatd^ Icel ga/dr, prov 
E garkk In some woids, Sihgtoc^ Ziyoke, the gi seems to liave 
been sounded as j; liom the veiy farst is assumed by 
Ml Sweet (A S Readei, p xxviii) to have been uniformly 
sounded as 27 ® This may have been true (as it still is) of the 

^ We also requue the long vowels, viz d, 4 4 4 ti, A <5 Many 
printing presses pretend to be able to print Anglo Saxon, because they 
have such useless types as the old fashioned forms of r, j, 4 &c , but 
they lack such indispensable letters as y and d, and print y and a 
instead, as it it made no sort of diffeience * 

* AT IS not common , yet it is found occasionally in MSS of very early 
date After noo it is common enough in certam words The sound is 
always hard, as now 

? At p xiY we are told it wasphedoxt hard consonants, as in ^ 
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Wessex dialect commonly called Anglo Saxon, but cannot 
have been universally the case in Meician and Anglian, as 
numerous English \^ordb still have the sound of/J especially 
initially , yet there can be no doubt that the sound of v 
was common m all Old English, and that theie was only 
the one symbol f to lepiesent the sounds of both f and v 
F between two vo\veIs was piobably sounded as even in 
Mercian, cf A S (and Meician) with E /^, andA S dat 
on Hfi (lit in life) with E a-hve The sound now denoted 
b} qu was wTitten civ^ as in ewen^ a queen R diffeied very 
great!} fiom the mod E r m being fully tailed, not only 
in such words as neatu, E 7 ianow ^ /?om^ E 7ihi^ 

E rights where it is still tailed, but in all othei cases In many 
woids, such as bttn^ a bain, eatrn^ an arm, the modern 
English has utterly lost the true tailed sound, though, 
strange to say, thcie aie thousands who imagine that they 
pronounce this ; when they only give the sound ol the aa in 
baa to the preceding vow^el, which is a very different matter^ 
IS assumed by Mr Sweet (A S Reader, p xv) to have had 
the sound of ar, except in words like sUang^ strong, fast , 
here again I suppose that this statement refers only to the 
Wessex dialect (in which it is z still), and not to the Meician 
and Anglian dialects, m which initial ^ was one of the com- 
monest of sounds , yet even in these it must often have passed 
into the sound of z between two vowels and finally , cf A S 
ft iosan w'lth mod E freeze^ and A S w with mod E tz (as 
It IS mvanably pronounced) On the other hand, the Meician 
(and A S ) IS the mod E tce^ and I find it difficult to 
believe that, m this word, the j was ever pronounced like z 
even in the Wessex dialect I suppose that the sound of z 
was common in all Old English, although there was, prac- 

* An Englishman associates the sound of dam with the written 
appearance of the word, and calls it ^ pronouncing the r * when he pro- 
iKOtuaioes the word Uke the German Bakn He should ask an Italian to 
prottoimoe the word, if he wants to hear the tnll 
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tically, but one s}mbol {s) to denote both and This is in 
some measure the case still, foi, though ^\e find that u (as 
m iwice) and c (as in cii^^ are used to denote the tiue sound 
of the symbol is itself still used with a double meaning 
(as in j///, fise) Unfortunately, the admission of z into oui 
writing has been \ery grudgingly allowed, so that whilst z 
is one of the commonest of sounds, the eye sees the sj mbol 
but seldom Shakespeare was foi once mistaken in calling 
z an ‘unnecessary’ letter, foi it might have been used very 
fieely in our spelling with very gieat advantage 

§ 286 The A S vow'el-s} stem was faiil} complete, the 
whole number of symbols being eighteen, viz 7, 0, u,y 
(at fiist wiitten te)^ d, i, 6 ^ y (at first written 4 ), ia, 60, 
cb, da, do For a full account of them, see Sweet’s A S 
Readei We may say that the A S alphabet w^as, on the 
whole, nearly suifficient for representing all the woids of the 
language by purely phonetic methods There was a guttural 
sound like that of the G ch , but this was sufficiently pro- 
vided for by using the symbol h with this power in every 
position except initially, where, not being wanted for this 
purpose, It could be used for the initial aspirate The chief 
defects of the alphabet were the double use of / (for the 
sounds of f and the double use of j (for the sounds of j 
and z) , and the ambiguous use of ]?, tS for the sounds of 
th in thi 7 i and ih in ihme Even these defects were much 
lessened in practice by the position of the symbols in the 
words Biiefly, we may faiilv call the A S system a purely 
phonetic system, and may assign to most of the symbols their 
usual Latin values, so that the vowels a, e, t, 0, u (all of 
which were lengthened when accented) had the same values 
as m modem Italian , whilst y had the sound of the G « m 
ilbeU and ea, to, da, do were diphthongs whose component 
parts were pronounced as written The most characteristic Old 

^ The A S symbol % is very rare, and was probably sounded as /r, it 
occurs in names such as Ncumreth, Zabulon^ &c 
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Englifah sounds are those of the diphthongs just mentioned , 
of a m ca/, wntten cb , the guttural h, as in ; iht, mod E right 
(where the guttmal is still preserved to the e\e), the varying 
th^ denoted uncertainl}/ by "p and tS , and the familiar modern 
E ' One lebult of the A S phonetic spelling is, that it is 
not unifoim, being found to vaiy from time to time and m 
different places, owing to vaneties of pronunciation , but it 
IS usually intelligible and faithful, and m the truest sense 
* etymological,’ piecisely because it is phonetic When a woid 
like tpiscopiis was borrowed from Latin, and popularly pio- 
nounced as hi scop, it was spelt as pronounced, there was no 
thought of turning it into pistop or episcop meicly to insinuate 
that it was borrowed from Latin, and that the scribe knew it 
to be «?o boi rowed Theie was then no attempt on the part 
of pedants to mark the supposed derivation of a word by 
conforming the spelling of a woid to that of its piesumed 
ongmal 

§ 287 A*D 1160-1800. As time wore on, some of the 
sounds slowly changed, but fortunately the spelling changed 
with them in many important particulars We may notice the 
growing confusion, m the latest Anglo-Saxon, between the use 
of the symbols * and y, so that the word him is often badly 
spelt hym, whilst, on the other hand, we find ctning for cymng, 
a king The sounds denoted by those symbols were be- 
coming difficult to distinguish Sufficient examples of the 
spelling of the period from 1150 to 1300 may be found in 
Moms’s Specimens of Early English, Part I, and edition The 
alphabet is discussed at p xix of the Introduction, and the 
phonology at pp xxv-xxxi As regards the alphabet, we 
may notice (i) the increasing use of especially to denote 

1 This sound was common in early Latin, bemg wntten u, as m utnum, 
whence E wtne But the Latin ^^-consonant had already become v 
before the earliest penod of wntten English, and hence the use of the 
rone for the sound of w Such Latm words as wall, wtne, wuh 
anay have been leamt on the contment or from the Bntons, the w shews 
their antiqmty See Chapter XXI 
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the hard sound of c before e and /, \\heie theit might other- 
wise be some doubt as to the sound, because the hiench 
sciibes understood c before t and z to ha\e the sound oi s , 
(2) the use of the symbol 5' to denote the sound ot i at the 
beginning of a ^\ord (as in ^ez=iyt) 01 of the guttural h (or^/z) 
m the middle of a \\oid (as in h'^i:=:ihght) ^ (3) the use of 
gh foi the ASA when guttuial , and (4) the introduction 
of ti as a conso 7 iantal symbol to denote t\ this ti being distin- 
guished from the voTvel n chiefly by its occurrence beU\cen 
two \o\\eIs, the latter of which is commonl} t The converse 
use of 7' for the vowel ti (chieflv mitialU , a& m vp lor z//) is 
also found, but was silly and needless^ By wav of exam- 
ples, we may note (i) the spellings kuit^ mod E h //, foi 
A S tPne^ and h 7 t for A S cy 7 i , (2) 3^, mod E foi A S 
ge^ and //3t for A S hhi ^ (3) light as an alternative lor /Z3/, 
for A S /z/z/, as before, (4) tue^ eueie, mod E tvt, inr^ for 
A S <kfen^ m/re We must also particularly notice that 
the A S and sc now become ck and sch (new symbols), 
especially before e and z , and that the symbol y begins to 
be used for the consonant j', though it is also a vowel The 
A S /z/, /z;z, /zr, become merely /, «, r , cw is replaced by 
Kw and qti^ the latter being a French symbol which soon 
prevailed over km entirely, h%v is written 7£7z, ]? is preferred 
to tS initially , and the initial ge- (prefix) becomes z- Exam- 
ples of these changes may be seen m diet /, mod E churls 
foi A S teorl^ and child for A S cild^ schidtn^ mod E shed^ 
for A S sePadan, and sckinen^ E diiTte^ for A S seznan , yonge^ 
E youngs for A S geong, lauerd^ E lord^ for A S hlq/brd, 
fwte^ E nuty for A S h 72 ut , renden^ E rettd^ for A S hre 7 tdan , 
kwene^ later guene, E queen^ for A S cwPn , whi^ E, z€;Ay, for 

* This symbol is merely a peculiar form of g, very like the A S ^ 
A new (French) form of ^ was used for ^itself 

* The symbol P (A S w) disappears about A D laSo, it occurs about 
five times in Havelok the Dane It was replaced at first by uu, but 
afterwards by w (a French symbol) as at present This change m no 
way concerned the pronunciation 
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A S 7iw ^ 5 ]>dh^ F though (with initial J?), wt'S^ E with (with 
final tS) , t-boren, E born, for A S gtbof en The ^ owel-scheme 
of this penod is too complex to be discussed here , but we may 
particularly note the disappeaiance of a, the place of which 
was supplied by ^ or <z , the disappearance, m the thii teenth 
century, of ca and eo, whethei long or short , and the sudden 
disappeaiance of accentual marks, so that it is not ahvays easy 
to tell whether the vowel is long or shoit We have also to 
remembei that we have now to deal with three written dialects 
This IS also the penod when French words began to be in- 
troduced, with the same spelling and pronunciation as that 
which they had m the Anglo-French MSS of the same time , 
and It must be particularly noticed that the sounds of the 
French vowels did not then differ mateiially fiom the sounds 
of the corresponding English vowels, so that the French 
words requiied no violent alteiation to adapt them for English 
use The spelling still remained fairly phonetic and theiefore 
etymological , it is occasionally ambiguous, but not so to any 
great or important extent For a careful discussion of the 
pronunciation of two important works of this period, viz the 
Ancren Riwle and the Oimulum, see Sweet's Fust Middle 
English Primer We must particularly remember that, in this 
thirteenth century and m the century succeeding it, the English 
language was practically re-spelt according to the Anglo-French 
method by scribes who were famihar with Anglo-French 
This is clearly shewn by the use of for cw, as in ^ucne 
(queen) for A S cw/n , of c with the sound of s before e and 
as in certain, cite (city) , of u and y as consonants, as m 
euere (ever), ye (ye) , of ay and ^ for ai and ei occasionally, 
as in day for dai, from A S dceg, they or pey for pei, from 
Icel petr, they, of the symbols v, w, and ch, oi % with the 
sound of^ (as in tote, joy), &c These scnbes also replaced the 
'Anglo-Saxon' or Celtic forms of d,f,g, r, s, and / by letters 
of a continental type, but they retained f (as a form of 
together with s One vowel-change is too remaikable to 
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be passed over, viz the dibippeaiance of the \ S ^7, 1 c 
long i/, owing to the change of sound fiom aa in i*i 7 a to that 
of oi 7 in bioaJ^ ^^hlch was denoted b} changing the A S 
spelling b/ijd into the new spdlingss b/oad^, biood Con^o- 
quenth , as IMi Sw eel remaiks, the true d (long d) ^ occurs 
onl} in FK^nch words, as in dame^ lady, dame, bla? 7 i-in^ to 
blame' , which wtie of couise pionounccd with the French 
sound of a 

§ 288 We aie now in a position to gi\e some account 
of the s}mbolb in use at the end ot the thiiteeiith ccntui} 
Omitting the capital letteis, which aie sufficiently familiar, 
the list of symbols is as follows abcdefgli^i k 
Imnopqurs {aho f)txivwxyz ra?e ) , 

a/^o p (=//2j'’ and 5 (==>» initialh, g/i mediall> and finall} 
and sometimes z finall}) The two last characters w^ere 
inherited horn the oldei period, the rest of the letters may 
be consideied as Anglo-French foims of the Roman letters, 
and the whole system of spelling had become French rather 
than English We shall not, however, have the complete 
list of sound-s} mbols till we add the compound symbols 
following, viz ch (raicly written he) ng ph sch (also sh) th 
•wh Of these, ch was pronounced as now, 1 e as in 
choose y and mostl} lepiesents an A S (usually when fol- 
lowed by t or z 01 y), 01 else it lepresents an O F ch as in 
chazige ^ sth is the modern sh m shall ^ Ih w^as coming into 
use as an alternative for p , and wh replaced the A S hw 
There is no y, but the symbol z represented both z and j 
We must also consider the long vowels and diphthongs 
The former were at first not distinguished to the eye from 
the short ones , the latter were ax (or ay) an (or aw) ea 

^ This spelling did not last long, bnt soon gave way to h ood , the 
modem broad is due to a subsequent revival of the symbol oa^ which is 
almost, perhaps quite, unknown m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 

* An aspirate tntttalfy ; otherwise a guttural, later gh 

* The symbol fS disappears soon after ad 12oO, except perhaps in 
rare instances* 
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ei (or ey) eo le oa oi (or oy) ou xu, for the pronunciation 
of which see Sweet, First Middle Eng Primer, p 2 Some- 
times we find eu (or ew) When the haid c is doubled. 
It IS written kk , a double ch is wntten cch"^ ^ a double s 
IS sometimes wntten sc (as m blesced), but the same symbol, 
yiz sc, could be used for sA 01 even foi sA 

§ 289 A.D 1300-1400 Passing on to the fouiteenth 
century, the leader will find sufficient examples of the spell- 
ing in Specimens of English, ed Morns and Skeat, Pait II, 
or m the extracts from Chaucer published by the Claiendon 
Press ^ I shall heie describe the spelling found in my 
edition of the Man of La^es Tale, 'vshich, though occasion- 
ally normalised, is stiictly founded on that of the excellent 
Ellesmere MS, wntten about ad 1400 The consonants 
are much the same as in the thirteenth century The 
symbol p remains m occasional use, but fb is very commonly 
used instead A new symbol gh, still in use, is employed 
for the guttural sound wntten A m A S But the vowel- 
symbols are somewhat altered, the old ea^, oa\ disappear, 
ut IS lare, and the system of douhhng the vowels, to indicate 
length, begins to prevail, giving us aa, ee, 00 , and sometimes 
y for the long t JSo is hardly ever used, except in people^ 
more commonly (people), or even poeple The leader 
is particularly referred to the description of Chaucer's pro- 
nunciation by Mr Ellis, reprinted (by his kind peimission) 
m the Introduction to my edition of Chaucer's Man of Lawes 
Tale, 2 nd ed, 1879, p x 

* An expressive symbol, for the sound is really that of a final or 
tmplostve sound, followed by the true ch or explostvc sound , as in 

fee chen, to fetch 

® In Moms*s edition of the Prologue, the symbols ^ and j are intro 
duced with their modern values , the MSS have only u for v (also v for 

and % 

* Ea IS sometimes wntten m ease, please, but ese (or eesp) and plese 
are commoner In the fifteenth century ea remained scarce, but was 
afiwvaids revived 

* 0^ quite disappear^ but was revived in the sixteenth eentuiy. 
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§ 290 The preceding account mav suffice to gi\e some 
idea of the eailier modes of spelling , but no^\ that we ha\e 
reached the close of the fouiteenth centuiy, it is worth while 
to examine the s}mbols carcfuil}, because we are fast 
approaching the peiiod when modern English spelling was 
practically formed and fixed The spelling of the JMan of 
Lawes Tale does not essenhally differ from that of the 
piesent day, in spite of the \ast changes that have come 
ovei our pronunciation The principal difference is, after all, 
due to the loss of the final e in the spoken w^ord Since the 
year 1400, the forms of the woids to the eye have not g} t a tly 
changed, though the sounds intended are \er} different 
This statement may seem a little startling at firsts but a 
careful examination will shew that much of the apparent 
strangeness of Chaucer's language is due to changes in 
grammar and vocabulary rather than to any sweeping changes 
m the system of spelling then in vogue I shall now give 
a compute list of all the symbols in use about ad 1400 
A specimen of the spelling of this period will be found m 
the Appendix See also pp 24, 29, 34, 37 

§291 The vowels aie. a e 1 o u (also written v, 
inUiall>) y (for especially when long) w (for u, rare) 
aa (rare) ee 00 Diphthongs ai, or ay an, or aw ea 
(very rare) ei, or ey eo (rare) eu, or ew le oe (very rare) 
01, or oy ou, or ow ue ^ xu, or uy Consonants bod 
f g h 1 (or capital I, for j) ® k 1 m n p qu r s (or f) t 
V (or for v) w X y (or 5) z Digiaphs, &c ok ^ 
or 5 gu (in guerdon^ 1 e gw^ ng ph aok, sometimes sk 
tk, or }> wk Doubled letters bb cc dd ff gg kk (for 

^ Englishmen are so dependent upon the look of a word to the eye, 
that even a few comparatively slight changes m spellmg fill them with 
amazement However, we may notice the symbols ea and oa m parti- 
cular, as belonging to Tudor-£^ghsh, not to Chaucerian spelling 
Mr Ellis omits m (as in due ) , also ut, uy (as m fruit, fruyt) 

* Also g, if followed by e or is used to denote j Indeed, when the 
sound of j ends a word, it always appears as ge^ 
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ic or kK) rarely ck U mm nn pp rr ss (or fs) tt 
Biform digraphs, &c ceh (foi chch) ssh (foi Hish or 
simple sK) pth. or even tth or thLth Initial combin- 
ations bl br ol (or kl) or (oi kr) dr dw fL fa (lare) 
fr gl gn gr kn pi pr ps so (or sk) si (also wntten 
sol) sm sa sp s<3.ti st sw scr (or skr) scbr (or shr) spl 
spr str tr tw thr (oi fr) thw wl (lare) wr Final 
combinations ^ ot ds fs ft gn ght (or jt) lb Id If Ik 
Im In Ip Is It Itk lue (=lv) mb mp noe noh nd 
ngs ngtli nk ns nt nth. ps pt pth rb rc rce rch rd 
rf rk rl rid rm rn rnd rp rs rsoh rst rt rth rue 
( = rv) sk sp St ts xt Also ge (fory) , gge (forjj) , nge 
(for«/), rgh, in through, mpne, in solemn 

§ 292 The reader will at once recognise, in the above 
list, a large number of familiar symbols which aie still in use 
The Fiench influence is by this time paramount, as may be 
seen by companng the spelling of Middle-English of the 
fourteenth century with that of the Anglo Fiench^ of the 
same period, as exhibited m the Liber Albus or the Liber 
Custumarum or the Statutes of the Realm In oidei to 
complete the history of our wntten foi ms, all that remains 
IS to notice the pnncipal alteiations that have been made in 
the above list of symbols since a d 1400, and to account 
for omissions from or additions to it The first point to be 
noticed is the extiaordinary loss (m pronunciation) of the 
final which in so many cases denoted an inflexion of 
declension or of conjugation m the spoken language This 
loss took place early m the fifteenth century in the Midland 

^ These combinations close a word 01 syllable, as ar^(e)f act ton 
Modem English has m sMs, and other combinations not used in 
1400 I omit tin m Ad ner, and the like, where the symbols belong to 
different syllables 

* The term ‘ Anglo French ’ is absolutely necessary , it denotes the 
later form of the Nonnan-h ranch introduced at the Conquest , for this 
dialect, as adopted in England, had a different development from that 
of the hrenCh ot Normandy 
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dialect, but had alieady taken place in the Northcin diakct 
in the fouiteenth The result ^^ab not a little reniaikabk 
and IS of supreme importance m e\plaimng the spelling 
of modem English I thereloie endea\our to explain 
It caiefull} 

§ 293 Let us examine, for example, the history of the 
wordb bofit, ^iom tone ^ the last of ^\hlth is not of English, 
but of Gieek oiigin The A S for hum is hiW (pronounced 
haaii) and foi Uone is sian (pionounced siaan^ with aa as in 
had) But these foims weie onh used in the nommativt 
and accusatne singular, the gemtnes singular weie ha/i-ts, 
sidn-es^ and the datives hdn-e, sfan-e , all foui foi ms being 
dibs> liable The pi nom and acc was In the 

Uvelflh and thiiteenth centuiies the sound of d changed to 
that oi oa in b>oad, denoted (imperfectly) by oo^ thus giving 
the foims boon, stoon (pi on bawn^ stawn)^ The gen and 
dat sing should have been wiitten boofte?, siooftesy boone^ 
siaoniy but it was felt that it was sufficient to write but one (?, 
because the reader would unconsciously dwell upon it, and 
mentally divide the words as bo-nh^ sio-nhy bo-?iiy Uo-n} (all 
dissyllabic), and would thus pieserve the length of the vowel 
Moi cover, in such familiar woids, the scribes did not scruple 
to wiite bo7iy stony with a single even m the nom and acc , 
tiustmg that they w ould easily be recognised, and pionounced 
with a long vowel Hence we find the following forms 
Sing nom and acc hoofiy hotly ^ioon, ston , gen bones, stones ^ , 
dat bone, stone , PI nom and acc bones, stones, forms which 
were early extended to include the gen and dat. pi also 
The same forms continued in use in the fourteenth century, 
but there was a tendency to diop the e in the dat sing 
The dat Sing , be it remembered, was then of considerable 
importance, because it was almost invariably employed after 

1 The two dots over the e pomt out that Us and -e are distinct ‘syllables 
If this be forgotten, the whole of the account is ruined* Any one 
accustomed to mod German will easily remember this 
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certain piepositions, such as at^ be (by), fo 7 ^ fronts in^ of^ 07i, 
io Amongst these, the piep <2/‘\\as m very fiequent use, 
because it was used to translate the Fiench de^ whence 
(in addition to sionts) a new form sprang up to lianslate the 
French de la pttrre, viz of the stone ^ and this phrase was 
possibly regal ded even then, as it is always regarded now, 
as a form of the gemtive case, though the form sto 7 ie is, 
giammatically, a dative It is now easy to see what 
happened The nominatives booHy stoon, or hon^ ston^ weie 
confused with the datives bo 7 te^ stone^ often pionounced bo7i\ 
ston\ by the loss of final e, and the scnbes fiequently wiote 
bone^ stone even where the final e w^as dropped This habit 
was particularly common in the North of England and 
Scotland, because the final e was theie lost at a time when 
It was still sounded in the Midland and Southern dialects , 
and Noithein sciibes weie peculiarly liable to add an idle 
(and therefoie an ignorant) fiinal e m places wheie the same 
letter was written in the South because it was really sounded^ 
Or even if the Northern scribe spelt correctly, the Midland 
or Southern scribe who wrote out a piece composed m the 
Northern dialect would be sure to mseit a large numbei 
of final -ds quite wiongly, simply because he was used to 
them Moreover, the spelling of English followed French 
models^ and the Old French abounded m words ending in 
which was once always sounded, but afterwards became mute 
Examples are abundant , it may suffice to notice the spelhng 
lyfe foi ^(nom) in 1 432 of the Noithem poem by Ham- 
pole, called the Pncke of Conscience, wntten about a n 1 340 , 
see p 34, line 25 Hence arose, as a matter of course and 
by meie accident, without any premeditation, the modern 
English device of writing bone^ stone ^ wheie the final e is 
associated with the notion that the preceding vowel is long , 
so that we now actually regard this as a mans for tn^ 

^ The beet MS of Barbour’s Bruce, written out by a Scotchanux m 
143?, abounds with examples of the mute final 
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dicatmg the h7igih of Hit pitctdifig vowtF^ The clumsiness 
of this device must have struck evei> one who has ever 
thought of It, and it ceitainl} would nevei have been con- 
scious!} invented by any sane being It is the gicatest 
stumbling-block in the wa} of leformed spelling It is ver} 
remarkable, too, that a vei} similai, but not t equivalent, 
result has come about in French, a language which abounds 
with woids ending m The French final e was foimerlv 
always pronounced, but is now silent It was from French 
that we boil owed the vvoid cone (for v^hich see Cotgiaves 
F Dictionar}), and, finding that its spelling was e\actly in 
accordance with our own system of spelling hone and $io7iey 
we naturally adopted it as tt zua^ The F co^ie (now cd^ie) 
represents an O F con-e (diss} liable), wheie the final -e 
repiesents the -zim in the Lat acc ro7i-u7u (nom <rd?;z- 2 /^=Gk 
K&p^os), just as the same Lat sujfhx is represented by m the 
Span, and Iial cofw So also w^e write a/om, aione^ tone^ 
Z07ie, crone, drone, &c , and we even still wnte one^ none 
gone (A S a7i, nan, gafi), because the vowels m those words 
were ofict long, and they all once rimed with hone 

§ 294 The loss of the final -e as an inflexion was 
umveisal, and took place not only in substantives, but in 
adjectives and verbs also Thus the A S infinitive rid-^an 
became M E rid-cn, oi (by loss of -n) rid-e, and is now rtdt 
The A S hwit (white) was also used in the definite^ foim 
hwtt a, whence the M E double foim wj^i and whyt-e, the 
latter being pzeferred in the modern white On the other 
hand, the A S infinitive itll-an became M E Ull-en, iell-e, 

^ If the vowel is short, or if the length of the vowel is oikerwise 
obvious, the e usually disappears in modem English, because its utter 
uselessness is then apparent We find, in Shakespeare (First Folio) such 
spellings os ekeere^ speake, hestirre, toppe, roome^ keepe^ marre, cabtne, 
selfe (Temp Act i Sc i) "We also tmd take, care, fate, rope, &c , as 
now 

® The definite form of the adjective was always used when the definite 
article or a possessive pronoun preceded it 
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but m the fifteenth century telle (with e niiite)^ this mute c 
IS now dropped, being completely useless, but the double I 
remains The fate of the E inflcMonal suflSx -cn 'v\as 
the same as that of the final on account of the falling auav 
of the n in nearly all cases There is a tiace of it still in a 
few words, \iz ox-tn^hrethr-cji^ child) ki-ne (with e added 
to denote long i) ^ 

§ 296 It IS necessary to discuss somewhat furlhei the 
‘spelling of words borrowed from French The woid cone^ 
mentioned above, was not boi rowed at a veiy eaily time 
But we find in Chaucci such woids as age^ chance^ ckatgt^ 
clause i cu)€^ daine^ g)ace^ nice, ounce, place, tabli, temple, all of 
which weie oiiginally diss} liable These aie still spelt the 
same as ever, though they are now all monosyllabic except 
the tw^o last Indeed, it has become a lule m modem 
English that the sound of final j may not be denoted by j, 
but must be wiitten ge\ Similarly, ce is now tlie most 
acceptable way of lepresenting the sound of a final $ , so 
much so, indeed that we ha\e actually extended this French 
fashion to pure English woids, and now write mice, itvice, 
where the scribes of the fourteenth centuiy wiote mys, twyes 
(dissyllabic), cf § 297 Veibs such as the F gtavt-er, 
dress-er, were conformed to E grammai, and became grant- 
en, g) ant-e, dress-en, dress-e , later gran/e, dresse (monosyllabic) , 
and finally grant, dress, as now 

§ 296 The M E pi suffix -es (A S -as) is also deseiving 
of attention In Chaucer it forms a separate syllable, so that 
lon-es, sion-es, weie dissyllabic, at the same time, the suffix 
had become less emphatic and distmet, so that the oiigmal 
A S suffix -as (originally pronounced with s) passed into 
M E (with dull and r as The forms bones, stones, 
were retained, even after the words had become mono- 

k difficult to realize that the old language was 

lanexional , yet it lemains so, provmcially, to this day, as m the 
Shropatee phrase—* I dar' say yo' getten more th^n yp* desarven ' 
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^^lIables, because some method had to be employed for 
jjomling out the length of the vowels So also we no%v 
wiite cafts^ giwus^ which aie of English oiigin, and 

corns, which aie French So also ca/e^, cun^ are 
used in the third person singular of the \erb The pluials 
t74?e^, chanctii, cJhDgts, clatiSiS, gtacts, ounces, plaits, iahhs, 
hmplt^ are still dissyllabic, and unaltered «iave in the \owel- 
•-ounds It IS lemarkable in how many of such pluials r has 
the sound of z We find the j-sound in mod F cakt, pi 
talts , also in flock (W E flok\ pi flocks (M E flokkis'), 
where the e has been puiposel} cut out, lest the word should 
appear to be diss} liable All the above examples are 
charactciistic of large classes of w'oids As to the suffix -td, 
little need be said, it was long letained as a distinct syllable 
in numerous cases where the e is now silent 

§297 One consequence of the use of the e in stom^ 
to denote the long vowel was to disturb the spelling of many 
Middle-English words in which a short vowel was followed 
by a single consonant and e, such as manere, matere, biter, 
tnieren, copei , goiere or guttre The simplest expedient for 
remedying this defect w^as to double the consonant, according 
to the analogy of mann-es, genitive of man Hence the 
modem foims manner, maiiti, hiito , totter, copper, gutter 
Such doubling was less necessary w^hen the vow^el was not e , 
so that the old forms manage, matins^, bigot, metal colour, 
busy, canon, are still m use This new distinction caused 
much confusion, so that the rule was not consistently carried 
out Thus the word tolerate (consistently with /oily, jolly, 
for M E /olye, toly) was spelt toller ate by Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, and Udall (see the examples m Richard- 
^•on's Dictionary), but when the mama for * etymological ' 
spelling set in, in the middle of the sixteenth century, the 

The spelling matttm is a comparatively modem innovation, by 
confusion with the Ital mattino Histoncally, the word is 1‘rcnch, 
Cotgrave has ' Maftns, Matins, Mommg Praier ’ 

* Actually also spelt mettle, when used m a metaphorical sense 
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spelling was altered back again to iolerah^ lest readeis should 
be too dense to detect the connection of toilet ate ■vMth the 
Xratin iolerat e And when once the attempt was thus made 
to supplant phonetic by ‘ et}mological ’ spelling, all chance 
of consistency T\as at an end, and the phonetic system was 
doomed, except in so far as woids of obscuie etymology weie 
allowed to be conformed to phonetic lules^ Whilst I 
am speaking of doubled letters, I may remark that modem 
English has a iidiculous prejudice against writing and vv , 
see the remarks on at p 317, note i Jj has been 
piovided for by wilting dge (I), which arose out of the final 
M E ggc (see end of § 291), but we have no w^ay of 
shewing that lever does not rime to sevet As to r, it is often 
doubled m modern English where it was once single Thus 
M E Mane is now Maty, but M E marien is marry 
hr E mety is now mttry, though we retain M E very 
M E miroi/r is now mirror, and M E mot we is morrow 
M E sorwe is sorrow , and, by confusion with this word, 
the A S sdr-ig is now sorry, though closely allied to the 
adj sdr, sore, and therefoie an altered foim of soty 

A final is now doubled when it is desired to shew that it 
IS not sounded as z, hence M E glas, bits, dr os aie now 
glass, bliss, dross, and all words that once ended in -les and 
^^nes now end in -less and -ness Anothei common device ® 
for shewing that s is not sounded as z, is to wnte ce, as in 
nnce, twice, See , already alluded to So also peace for M E 
pees In fact, English abounds with such ‘ phonetic ' devices , 
no one objects to them as long as they are allowed to remain 
spoiadic, iiregulai, and inconsistent 

^ This IS what most people mean by * etymological ’ spelling, viz to 
spell a word in a Latin or Greek fashion where the etymology is easy 
enough, and needs no ppmting out , and to spell it as it happens to be 
spelt in Tudor-Enghsh where the et 3 nnology is hard 

* Yet a third (1) method is to wnte se, as in Horse (M E Hors), 
jgtme (M E goes'), house (M E But nose is the true M, E form , 

therefore the r m it means a 
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§ 298 AD 1400--1500 The most weight} points 
in the histor} of spelling in the fifteenth century weic the 
total loss of the inflectional -e and the partial lo&s of 
the ficquent reduction of the inflectional -ts to the simple 
sound of j (or 2), and the occasional doubling of letters to 
denote the shortness of the preceding \o\Nel We have now 
to examine in detail the changes made in the symbols em- 
plo}ed, a list of which has been given in § 291 To limit 
the enquir}, I confine m} remaiks chiefly to the spellings 
found in a book of the highest importance for oui purpose 
Mz Caxton's tianslation of ‘ Le Recueil des Histones de 
Tio}e, a sufficient extiact fiom which is given in m} 
Specimens of English, Part III, pp 89-95 , 01 the leadei 
may turn to the sample of it given in the Appendix to 
the present volume The date is a d 1471 We mav 
fiist of all remark the retention of the old inflectional 
-e m places where it was required by the giammai of 
the pieceding century, though it was no longer sounded 
m the fifteenth Examples aie wente^ 3rd p s pt t , 
ky 7 jge^ dat , alh^ pi , come^ gerund, pa^e^ infiniuve , wheit^ 
dat, &c On the other hand, we find ^aid^ 3rd p s pt t 
(not saidt ^ , shold (not s/io/dt) , go/d, dat {not go/dtf ) , and so 
on Furthei confusion appeals m the use of final -e in 
wholly impossible places, as in (1 29) for ran , foule 

(1 33) foi foul , stite, pp (1 42) foi set, See This error is 
found at a still eailier date m Noilhein writings Final -e 
is used to denote a long vowel, as m /he, fear (1 19), dredi, 
dread (1 19), bettei spelt /ter, diecd, also m /)lame (1 21), 
a French spelling of a French woid We still find -es as a 
plural ending, as in Gre/es, wordes, &c , and such a spelling 
as meruaylhs (marvels, 43) shews that this sufiSx still lingered 
as a separate syllable , indeed we even find * wound-es wyde ^ 
in Spenser, F Q* 1 5 17, though this form was then archaic 

§ 299 Recurring to the symbols in § 291, we may re- 
maik the following principal variations. 
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Vowels The use otj; for ? has, at this date, become com- 
mon, as in kyngCy sayd^ counceyll^ ceriayn, wyihouf^ &c , in 
many instances, mod E has returned to the use of i TV 
(for «) disappears A a, ee, oo remain, as in maad, pfeest, 
cost (host) 

Diphthongs We find mid, sayd , frawde ( lo) ^ demannded 
(64) j peas (5, but ea is rare), counceill pai ceyue (73), 
sleive (155, IM E slew-e ) , toye (128, M E wy-e) , foiile (33), 
foivle (83), yssue (73), condityU (172) The symbol te is 
rare, but is found even m Chaucer (C T, Gioup B, 300) 
in the word fiers, which has lasted down to modern limes as 
fierce The modern field is field, both in Caxton (93) and in 
Chaucer The symbol eo is found in the fourteenth centuiy 
in the word people, which was also sometimes wiitten poeple, 
and we needlessly retain the foimei spelling to this day 
The onginal intention of the symbol was, probably, to 
express the ^ eu m peuple, as the word was wiitten people 
in Anglo-French**, but the ME foim is commonly peple, 
and the modern form ought to be peeph Caxton has 
peple (29) Finally, the F eu appears in fitirettr, fury 
(184) 

Consonants We still find joy written Jqye or zoye (128), 
But in the course of the fifteenth century, the symbol j was 
invented, though it was not employed as at present till much 
later® It simply arose from the habit of writing a long 
down-stroke to the last % in such numbers as ti, m, viz, vm, 
which were commonly written zj, zzj, vtj, vitj, so that the tail 
of the letter was at first a mere flourish. It was a happy 
thought to employ the new symbol thus formed for an old 
sound that had no special symbol allotted to it. Returning 
to Caxton, we proceed to note that v begins to be used as 

^ The numbers refer to the lines in the extract from Caxton 
» Statutes of the Realm, i 197, Liber Custnmarum, pp 81, 84 687 
We also find M E peupU^ P Plowmen, C xu ax 
® It IS not employed m the 1623 ediUon of Shakespeare It came 
into Use about X63O1 and was extremely common m xd6o« 
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at piesent, not only initiall)^, as in Chaucer, but e\en m 
the middle ot a uord, as in hi^tmve (!Miner\a, 38), 

(loo), ft^styoe (139), ttjl/}s (141) It is lemarkable that 
the gieat advantage of this plan \\as not more quickly per- 
cei\Ld, but the lestriclion of v to the sound of the con- 
sonant ^\a& much dela}ed by the habit of using v imliali} 
with the double value, as m (= up), zyct (= zv< t) ^ The 
sjmbol 5 went out of use m the fifteenth centur}, because its 
form had become indistinguishable fiom that of z Indeed, 
we still wiite captri ailzie foi capt) tally (= capercailjt) ^ and 
the piopei names DaLitl^ Minzus^ foi Dalytl^ JJenyts^ 
The place of 3 was supplied byj^ mitiall} , and b} g/i niediail}, 
as mjt, light, formerl} y, hy 

Digiaphs Gu (= £zu) remains in gneidoup the gu in 
guts^, gutU, IS of later date Sch becomes sh in the South, 
though sch was still used in Scotland, and occurs in the 

^ Great awkwardness* was caused bj the persistent use of n for the 
consonant sound, because the practice was always to take care that it 
was used between two vot^^eh, as in euei or eutl fevil') , and, as the latter 
of these vowels was usually an e, everv word that ended with the simple 
sound of was spelt so as to end with the compound symbol ue Even 
when V came into regular use for the sound of the consonant, the final v 
(by an intensely stupid consezaatism) was still written a practice 
which has lasted e\en to this day , so that there is a law m modem 
English that the symbol v must not end a woid, and wc all have 
to write ha7fe, ^ve, serve, &c , instead of bav, ffiv^ , which leaves us 
powerless to distinguish between the short t m the verb to hve and the 
long * m alive* By writing the former as hv, the distinction might have 
been made Hence also anothei absurd rule in modem English, viz 
that V must ne\er be doubled W e write lever, wath a long e, rightly, 
but we must not dare to write ewer The reason, of course, is this , 
that if the old u or ue had been doubled, the word would have been 
written suuer or eueuer, which was felt to be a little too clumsy Iv o 
reform m modem spelling is so much needed as the use of the simple v 
for heev, hv, gtv, and the power either to double the v in ewer^ sewer, 
viewer , See , or else to double the e m leever, which would be a great 
deal better 1 recommend this change very strongly 

* Bp Percy prmts an old Ballad wath z throughout ‘ Quhy dois 
zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid, Edward, Edward?’ It shews great 
stupidity, BS^our would have Imn quite correct 
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MSS of Dunbar and Gawam Douglas The symbol \> fell 
into disuse, because its form had giadually become identical 
with that ofj', but pnnteis long continued to print j-*, y 
(= Jje, instead of iht and that, whenever they found that 
there was insufficient space for the woids in full Some 
modem ‘ comic' wnteis seem to fancy that the was actually 
pronounced as ye^ and that as yat^ 

Doubled leiiets For cc or kk, the symbol ck, which is 
bomewhat rare in the fouiteenth century ^ \vas increasingly 
used, so that at the present day it has completely supeiseded 
kk It may be noticed here that, even m eaily MSS , a 
capital F was written like ff, a fact which has been so ill 
undei stood that we actually find, at the present day, such 
names as Ffinch^ Ffoulkes^ and F/rench (all in the Clergy 
List), where it is obvious that the ^has been mistaken for 
F/^ which IS absurd ® 

Biform digraphs^ &c The origin of the modern E ick 
for cck (sscLcL) is cuiious It is due to the constant con- 
fusion m MSS of the fifteenth century between the letters c 
and /, which are frequently indistinguishable, so that ccA 
came to be misread as IcA Tyrwhitt actually piints wreiche^ 
fefehe in his edition of the Cant Tales, II 7645-6, yet all 
the Six-text MSS have wrecche^fecche^ orwreclie^feche 
It IS just this manipulation of MSS which makes it so diffi- 
cult for a reader to form just ideas Everything has to be 
tested, when (as m many old, and some modern editions) 
editors cannot be trusted, and frequently conceive it to 
be their first duty to misrepresent the spellings of their 
MS authorities However, the result is, that tch is now 
the accepted way of wntmg cck (=; chcF)^ and this fact 
is of considerable importance in etymology In words 
containing tch^ the / is unongmal, and as the cck is due to 
an older oc, we shall expect to find that the A S forms 

* < Myne faire lockes * ; P Plowman, C xn 8 

^ Imtial^wi^, therefore (I) 
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aie wrtcca^ftLcan'^^ as is the cabe As to jy//, Ca\ton has 
txhasshid (= ahai^kshid^ 1 53), but both sth and s^h finall> 
ga\e ^\ay to sh, -which is now nevei doubled So also, when 
]> was disused, the compound foims iih and ihih soon ga\e 
way to ///, which is now ne\er doubled^ 

Luiial € 077 ibmaii 07 ts These aie little altered, for e\" 
amples, see the Glossal y to Specimens of Eng , pt 111 But, 
as the imtial h was less used, except before 2, and j/, the 
combinations Z/, kr and sh ga\e way to c? ^ and w , also 
si gave w'av to sc^ except befoie t, z, and y Scl disappears, 
though we still find the archaic spelling sdtfidtx in Spenser, 
F Q 111 I 47, which was probably copied from Chaucei 
Stht occuis in Gawam Douglas, but soon ga\e way to d77 
Fn disappears Wl disappears entirel}, having alwa>s been 
laie, yet we may remember that the modern E lap, in the 
sense to wrap or enfold, is the M E wlappm^ and that it is 
this foim wlap (= older wrap) which explains the words d;/- 
velop^ de^^velopf 1 e to e 7 i^wlap^ de*wlap 

Final coTxihnahons These will be discussed when we 
come to the next century. 

§ 300 Even from the above slight sketch, which does 
not include all the details, we can begin to understand how 
the modern system of spelling grew up We had, first of all, 
an Anglo-Saxon system of spelling, largely phonetic and 
intended to be wholly so, founded upon a Latin model, and 
free from etjmolog^cal crazes Next, an Early English sys- 
tem, also phonetic, as far as the imperfect s}mbols would 
allow , but some confusion was introduced by the fact that, 
whilst slight changes were going on m the pronunciation, 
very material changes weie being made m the symbols em- 
ployed Early English was wntten out by scribes who had 

^ This ficcan may itself be for fettan , see EetcA in the Supplement to 
the second edition of my Dictionazy, but this is another matter I still 
have my doubts about it 

* We still wnte MeUtkew (Gk. MoT^aTot), though Mathew and 
Mathews occur as surnames 
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been previously tiained to write out Anglo-French, and thus 
the French (or Franco-Latin) system of symbols giadually 
took the place of the older Celto-Latm system T^^o 
defects of the Eaily English system may be especiall}^ 
pointed out, viz the confusion, in wilting, between the close 
and open Oy and between the close and open e Thus the 
A S hrdd haad) came to be pronounced as mod L 

broad y whilst it was spelt hood or brod^ , and the A S gds 
(pron goasy riming with dose) came to be spelt goos oi gos, 
though its pronunciation was not altered Once moie, the 
A S sdy sea, came to be spelt see, without much change in the 
pi enunciation, the E E see being pionounced with the open 
tf, 1 e like the e m ere At the same time the A S spdd, speed, 
became E E speed, with the close sound of i e the sound 
of F / in ///, 01 not unlike the mod E spade, in which the 
apparent a is leally a diphthong, composed of F / followed by 
shoit i Thus both the long o and long ^ in E E had (at 
least) two distinct values, a confusion which lasted thiough- 
out the fouiteenth and fifteenth centuries The Middle- 
English period intioduced other changes and uncertainties, 
above all, the loss of the final e m the fifteenth century caused 
great confusion, and even gave rise, as has been shewn, to 
the mod E device of denoting a long vowel by employing a 
final e after a consonant Still, the great aim of the spelling 
was, as befoie, to represent the sounds of the words 
Numeious Anglo-French woids (i e words cuiient in the 
Norman dialect as it was developed m England) had been 
introduced into English at various times , at first slowly, but 
from the time of Edward I the stream set m steadily, and 
continued long These words were introduced with the 
Anglo-French spelling, to which the English spelling of the 
time had been assunilated Accoidmgly, they came in at 

^ The loss of the A S accents (nsed to mark long vowels) took away 
th^ means of distinguishing length , we find brod, broad (with o long), 
and god (with o short) This was another source of trpuble. 
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tir&t m an uiialteied and phonetic foxm, but m courbe ot 
time the spelling of such words indicated their sound with 
less accuiacy It would be difficult to say at what peiiod 
we again began to boirow Fiench words fiom Fiance itself, 
but It IS most likely that when the home-suppl> ot Ficnch 
woids began to fail, the foreign suppl} began to be drawn 
upon, pel haps in the fouiteenth centur> , and I suppose that w^e 
have novel ceased to boiiow Fiench words from abroad evei 
since It makes a mateiial difference, because the Anglo- 
Fiench had wavs of its own, and exhibits curious points of 
diffeience fiom the Fiench of Pans ^ By wav of example, 
take the word adage^ of which there is no tiace earlier than 
1548, accoidmg to Muiray’s Dictionary This is, of course, 
a Fiench word, but will haidly be found in Anglo-French 

§ 301 Just at the time when our spelling was ahead} 
becoming very faulty, the invention of printing came m, and 
surely, but not immediately, retarded all furthei emendation , 
so that, in the sixteenth century, we find that the power of 
making any material improvement was practically gone 
Nevertheless, the writers of that period had the courage to 
make at least two considerable improvements, or at any rate, 
to shew how they might have been made, if the system had 
been earned out with perfect accuracy They became dis- 
satisfied with the confusion, just above mentioned, between 
the close and open o and the close and open and en- 
deavoured to employ the symbols oa (or if final) as distinct 
from 00^ and ea as distinct from ee^ in order to remedy it The 
symbol oa was, piactically, a new one, though it is found 
occasionally m the thirteenth century® It was now used 

' Thus convey is from Anglo-French conveter^ but convoy from h 
convoyer (as it is spelt in Cotgrave) The M E adj vein, from Anglo- 
French vetn, has been altered to vatn, m order to msinuate, falsely, that 
It was borrowed from Pansian vatn 

^ * Heo lei me pnsune uour ])asend ^er and moare^ 1 e. She lay in 
prison 40QO years and more, Ancren Riwle, p 54, 1 9. Examples 
,are somewhat rare 

von^ I. T 
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for the open <?, as in mod E broad ^ the only 'word no'w left 
with the old sound of oa As our broad is from A S dd^ this 
spelling oa is properly found in -words which have if in A S , 
see the examples in § 42 ^ The symbol ea is hardly ever 
found (if at all) in the fouiteenth century , but we have seen, 
in § 299, that Ca-xton has peas, 1 e peace, m place of the M E 
pees^ from the Anglo-Fiench pecs This symbol was now 
used to express the open e, as in sea for M E see It will be 
found that mod E words containing ea commonly answer 
to A S words containing d or da (see §§ 48, 49) , whilst ee 
commonly answers to A S / or do (see §§ 43, 50) Another 
improvement, tow^ards the end of the sixteenth century, was 
the getting nd of the excessive use of y for 2, so common 
m Caxton, so that the word kts was no longei hys, but 
returned to the early A S form We may also lemark that 
the use of te became more common As regards consonants, 
the symbols 3 and entirely disappear, sch and ssh are 
now always sh , M is commonly ck , cck is alwa} s tch, and 
dge IS used for gge or the sound of final as ge is for the 
final j Initial gk is needlessly written foi g in ghastly, ghost, 
gherkin^ f also m a-ghast See further in § 299 above, and 
m § 302 below 

§ 802 The loss of the final e occasioned several additions 
to the number of final combinations of letters Thus the 
M E barre, a bar, was dissyllabic , but after it became a 
monosyllable, it dropped not only the final e, but the r pre- 
ceding It , the word is no longer bar-ri, but bar Hence 
the plural is no longer barres, but bars Similarly tubbes 
became tubs, and we have a new combination be, not found 
in M E Similarly arhes, the pi of ark, became arks , arc, a 
late form, has the pi arcs, beddes, the pi of bed, became beds , 

^ The final ce occurs for (A S d) m doe, foe, roe, sloe, toe, throe, 
woe, mistletoe But xn shoe (better sho^ it answers to A S 

* Here the^ is of some use, viz to shew that the ^ is hard Aghast 

fimod m Scottish as early as 1425, but did not become gener^ till 
aHer 1700, Ghoul is from Pers ghdl, a demon 
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(logics, the pi of dogi became dogs , fo) mes, pi of fo) be- 
came fo} ms , innts^ pi of became inns , and the INI E 
qaliLts became The mseition of h into the INI E 

deih, doiiie^ bi ought about the false forms dthi, doubt ^ a 
mattei ^^hlch is explained m the ne\t section I believe it 
will be found that none of the following final combmations 
aie used m the IM E period bs bt cs gs 3 s :6 ms nns 
ws Fmthei, final ds,/s^ ^gs, are only found, m ME, in 
unaccented s}llables, such as fibauds, pi of nbaud, a ribald, 
taiii/s, pi ot ca2/i/‘(P Plowman, C 21 97), Iordt?2gs, pi of 
lording^ a gentleman Other modern endings are the zc m 
maze (LI E mass), the dzt m adze^ the^//t' in tongue, catalogue, 
the h in rajah, shah, &c 

§ 808 So far we have only dealt wnth the spelling from a 
phonetic point of view The old spelling was, m the main, 
very strictly etymological, because it was so unconsciously'^ 
In striving to be phonetic, our ancestors kept up the history 
of words, and recorded, more or less exactly, the changes 
that took place in them from time to time. But in the six- 
teenth century® an entirely new idea was for the first time 
started, and probably took its rise from the revival of learning, 
which introduced the study of Greek, and brought classical 
woids, and with them a classical mode of spelling, to the 
front , a movement which was assisted by the fact that the 
spelling was all the while becoming less phonetic This new 
idea involved the attempt to be consciously etymological, 1 e 
to reduce the spelling of English woids, as far as possible, to 
an exact conformity in ouiwatd appearance with the Latm 
and Greek words from which they were borrowed But it 
was only possible to do this with a portion of the language 

1 Conscious attempts at etymology sometimes produced rather queer 
results Thus the M E feinele was turned into/emale, obviously because 
ttmn fancied it must have some connection with male 

• See Max Muller’s Lectures on Language, Ser H lect* 6 He 
mstanoes the works of Penon (1557), Guichard (1606), and H- Estienne 

<X566) 
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It was easy to do this wheie woids weie actually borrowed 
from those languages, as, foi example, in the case of such a 
verb as io tolerate^ which was now spelt with one I in order 
to confoim it in outwaid appearance to the Lat toie?afe 
But the words of native Enghsh or Scandinavian oiigin were 
less tractable, for which reason our wnteis, wisely enough, 
commonly let them alone Theie remained woids of Fiench 
origin, and these sufFeied consideiably at the hands of the 
pedants, who were anything but scholais as legaided Old 
French Foi example, the Lat debiia had become the O F 
and M E deiit, by assimilation of the ^ to / in the contacted 
foim dthUa^ precisely as it became deiia in Italian The 
mod F and the Itahan have the forms deite and detia still 
But in the sixteenth century the disease of so-called ‘ etymo- 
logicar spelling had attacked the French language as well as 
the English, and there was a cra-^e for rendeiing such ety- 
mology evident io the eye Consequently, the O F defte was 
recast in the foim dcbie^ and the M E dette was re-spelt dehte 
oi debt in the same way Hence we actually find in Cot- 
grave's F Diet the entry ^ Debie^ a debt’ Another word 
similarly treated was the O F and M E doute , and ac- 
cordingly Cotgrave gives ‘ JDoubie^ a doubt ’ The mod F 
has gone back to the original O F spellings dette, douie , but 
we, in our ignorance, have retamed the b m doubts in spite of 
the fact that we do not dare to sound it The rackers of our 
orthography ^ no doubt trusted, and with some reason, to the 
popular Ignorance of the older and truer spelling, and the 
event has justified their expectation , for we have conUnued 
to insert the b m doubt and debt (propeily doui and det) to the 
present day, and there is doubtless a large majority among 
us who believe such spellings to be correct ! So easy is it 

* * Such rackers of our orthography, as to speak dout fine, when he 
should say doubt , dei, when he should pronounce debt ’ , L L L v i 
Such was the opinion of the pedant Holofemes , most people imagine 
it was tile opmion of Shakespeare i 
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for \^riteis to be misled by paying too great a regaid to 
Latin ‘spelling, and so few there are y ho are likel} to take 
the trouble ot ascei taming all the histoncal facts 

Most cuiious of all ibthe fate of the word fault In O F 
and M E it is alwa^ s fautt^ but the sixteenth centur} turned it 
into F E by the insertion of / Foi all that, the 

/ often lemained mute, so that e\en as late as the time ot 
Pope It was still mute for him, as is shewn by his riming it 
with ought (Eloisa to Abelard, 185, Essat on Man, 1 69) , 
with thought on Criticism, 422, Moral Essays, Ep 11 

73), and with (Moral Fssa\s, Ej) 11 112) But the 

persistent piesentation of the letter / to the tye has prevailed 
at last, and we now invariably sound it in English, whilst in 
French it has become faute once moie The object no doubt 
was to inform us that the F faiitt is ultimately deiived from 
Latin fatle/e, but this does not seem so far beyond the scope 
of human intelligence that so much pains need have been 
taken to record the discovery^ Another curious falsification 
IS that of the M E vitatl/es, O F vitaii/es, from Lat vtctuaha 
The not very difficult disco\ery of the etymology of this word 
was hailed with such delight that it was at once transformed 
into F viciuatUes and E victuals ^ see Cotgrave For all 
that, the hi E vitailhs was duly shortened, m the pronun- 
ciation, to viitles^ precisely as M E batailles was shortened 
to battles , and vittUs it still remains, for all practical purposes 
Swift, m his Polite Conversation, has dared to spell it so , and 
our comic writers are glad to do the same 

The form of the word advance records a ludicrous error 
in etymology The older form was avance^ in which the 
prefix av* is denved from the F av which arose from the Latin 
ab Unfortunately, a* was supposed to represent the French 
a which arose from the Latin ad^ and this Latin ad was 

^ Similarly, the O F and M E voute became F voulte m the six- 
teenth century , hence E vault But m falcon^ M E faucon, the / is 
commonly ignored, we say femem^ and ought to spell it so 
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actually introduced into the wntten form, after which the 
d came to be sounded If then the prefix adv~ in adv^?ice 
can be said to represent anything, it must be taken to le- 
present a Latin piefix adb^^ It would be an endless task 
to make a list of all the similar vagaries of the Tudoi 
remodellers of om spelling, who were doubtless proud 
of their work and convinced that they were displaying great 
erudition Yet their method was extremely incomplete, as it 
was wholly inconsistent with itself After reducing the word 
iollerate to tolerate, they ought to have altered folhe to fohe, as 
the latter is the French foim , but this they nevei did They 
should likewise have altered matte) to mater, since there is 
only one tin the Lat matetta, but this they never did They 
had got hold of a false principle, and did not attempt to cairy ti 
out consistently So much the better, or oui spelling would 
have been even w orse than it is now, which is saying a great 
deal 

§ 804 I believe that the stupidity of the pedantic method 
which I have just described is very little understood, and 
that, on the contrary, most Englishmen, owing to an ex- 
cessive study of the classics as compared with English (the 
history of which is neglected to an almost incredible and 
wholly shameless extent), actually sympathise with the pedants 
But the error of their attempt will be apparent to any who 
will take the pains to think over the matter with a little care 
Their object was, irrespectively of the sound, to render the 
etymology obvious, not to the ear, but to the eye, and hence 
the modem system of judging of the spelling of words by the 
eye only'^ There is now only one rule, a rule which is often 
carefully but foolishly concealed from learners, viz to go 
entirely by the look of a word, and to spell it as we have seen 
It spelt in books If we do this, we hug ourselves in the 
behef that we are spelling ‘ correctly/ a belief which even 
0ood scholars entertain Certainly the pedants put several 
‘ jfi, in itjfdf. a bitter satire on the whole eystetcu 
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words right, as they thought, but their know ledge w as slight 
They let the pure English and Scandinavian words alone, 
and as we have seen, they mended (as they thought) the 
spellings of French words, not by compaiison with old 
Flench, which might ha\e been justified, but by comparison 
with Latin and Greek only, and the} were frequently misled 
b\ the fancy that Latin was derned, in its entirety, from 
Greek Thus they fancied that the Lat, sijva was derived 
fiom the Gieek and accoidingh altered its spelhng to 
sylva Hence, even m English, we have to commemorate 
and immortalise this blunder by wnting iylvan 1 he} seem 
to have had a notion that the Lat stdm was derned, of all 
things, fiom the Greek orCXoff, a pillar, which would be es:- 
tiemely convenient, we must suppose, as a wnting imple- 
ment , the fact being that stiJus and orrvXoff have no etymo- 
logical connection This blunder we commemorate by 
writing style We display our knowledge of Latin by often 
writing iyto (for Lat ittd)^ and of Greek by often writing 
Syren (for Gk crtipriv) The notion of Grsecising words 
extended even to the old verbs in ^tse Forgetting that the 
majority of these were borrowed from French verbs in ^tser^ 
our printers have substituted the ending -ize^ merely because 
the F suffix -tser represented a Lat suffix -izare, imitated 
from the Gk -tffw Nine Englishmen out of ten still believe 
in the excellence of the use of this as a mark of eru- 
dition and scholarship. It is all of a piece with victuals and 
debt and doubt and faulty aheady noticed , and shews how 
hastily false notions can be caught up, and how tenaciously 
they are held* It is extremely amusing to see that the 
mending of •spelling only extends to words of easy derivation 
Thus we write paroxysm because it is ultimately from the 
Gk wopogvo-fMJf, though paroxtsm would be really better, 

1 From a pkonetu pomt of view, tw has much to commend it This 
makes its adoption all the more extraordinary, for modem Enghbh 
abhors any belW in the ear 
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because, as a fact, we borrowed it rather fiom the F pat- 
cxisme than directly But we ought, by the same rule, to 
write aneurysm^ if we are to point back to the Gk dvevpva-fids 
Yet the usual spelling is aneurism^ simply because the ety- 
mology IS less obvious, and the eye remains, accoidinglv, 
unshocked We write science because of its connection with 
the Latin scienita^ and for this reason some writeis of the 
seventeenth centuiy, struck 'with the beauty to the eye of the 
silent c after admiringly copied it in such woids as scite^^ 
^ciiuation^^ and scent The etymology of the two foimer was, 
however, so obvious that the habit fell into disuse, but the 
etymology of scent was less obvious, and so we wTite scent still I 
What, again, can be more absuid than the final ue m the woid 
tongue^ as if it must needs be conformed to the F langue't 
But when once introduced, it of course remained, because 
none but scholais of Anglo-Saxon could know its etymology 
It IS impossible to enumerate all the numerous anomalies 
which the disastrous attempt to make etymology visible has 
introduced. Yet this is the valueless system which is so 
much lauded by all who have made no adequate study of the 
true history of our language But before recapitulating all 
the facts of the case, it remains to say a few words upon the 
changes m our spelling since the time of Elizabeth 

§ 805 Broadly stated, the changes in our spelling since 
the time of Shakespeare are remarkably few and unimpor- 
tant, especially if considered with reference to the numerous 
changes that had taken place previously A specimen of 
Shakespeanan spelhng has already been given at p r, and an 

^ * Site, or Sate,' See , Phillips, World of Words (1706) 

* I might also note many false spellings m particular words, as 
tongue for tung, she for skee, saiuate for situate, which is but lately come 
up, and hath no appearance with reason, the Lattne word being situs, 
without any c Scent for sent, signifying a smell or savour, which wnt 
mg is also but lately introduced, and hath no more ground than the 
the Latm word from which it comes being sentio ’—^1691 , J, 
lUV, CoUeotion of English Words, , p 168, 
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analysis of the alterations made m the spelling of that passage 
will suffice 

(a) We ha\e wisely discarded the long s (f), and substi- 
tuted foi u in Doiit^ and u for v in vp These are manifest 
impro\ement& So also is the modern use of ? and j 

(Ji) We do not think it necessary to mark substantives, such 
as ‘Lambe’ or ‘Doue’ or ‘Prieft/ by the use of a capital letter 
This enables us to mark propei names, such as * Lucentio or 
‘ Katherine,' by using a capital letter, and to dispense v\ ith 
the necessity foi marking them by the use of italics 

(r) We have cut off the idle final e in very many words, 
such as lavihe^ foolc^ shoulde^ aske, hooke^ agauie^ iooke, cuj^t 
dowfie , but we retain the final e m wi/t and take, to shew 
the length of the vowels 

Such impiovements are sensible, but the} have been made 
from time to time by the prmters, merely as a matter of 
convenience, to avoid varying forms In doing this, they 
have made at least two mistakes In the first place, the final 
€ should have been dropped in have, give, dove, ^hove, and all 
words m which ve follows a shaft vowel , or, in other words, 
V should have been allowed, like any other consonant, to 
stand as a final letter , seep 317, note i In the second place, 
a double when final, should have been reduced to a single 
There was no reason for treating/* differently from other 
letters If we wnte cab, bad, hag, &c, we ought to write 
shf, cuf, hf, Szc The present rule is that /'final must always 
be doubled except m /*and of, the latter being sounded as 
ov However, the pnnters have succeeded in reducing the 
forms of words to a neaily uniform standard, and it is sur- 
pnsmg to find how long it took them to do so It will not 
be easy to find a book in which the spelling is perfectly 
uniform throughout much earlier than about 1690^ Practi- 

^ I have a copy of the History of Bntaxn, by John Milton, printed 
UL 1695, m which the spelling is soxnetiines vanable Hee and ke occur 
on the same page (p 45), 
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cally, the present spelling is identical, in all important 
particulars, with that of the seventeenth century, and, in all 
that 16 most essential, with that of the sixteenth century 
The retaiding and petrifying influence of punting upon the 
representative foims of words soon became supreme, and 
prevented any great alteration 

Meanwhile, the changes in our ever-shifting pi enunciation 
became still more marked, and we now constantly spell 
with one vowel and pronounce another Ahaie is no longer 
sounded with long i e with the a in /diher^ but with long 
e, VIZ the sound of the ee in G Beet Beet is no longer 
sounded with the long e of the G Beet^ but with the long 
% of Ital hgio or G Biene^ and so on We still retain much 
of the Elizabethan spelling, which even at that penod was 
retrospective, with a Victorian pronunciation From all this 
It follows that all our spelling is extremely archaic, and refeis 
to pronunciations of many centmies ago, some forms being 
more archaic than others If then we want to know why any 
word IS spelt as it is, we can only tell this by knowing 
tis whole history When we know this, when we have ascer 
tamed all its changes of form and sound, and the reasons for 
all Its changes of foim, we can then tell exactly what has 
happened The labour of doing this for every word in the 
language is of course enormous, but even a general acquaint- 
ance with the leading facts, such as may easily be acquired, 
will explain the forms of many thousand words, and enable 
the student to detect such exceptional forms as have been 
pioduced by intentional meddling The chief points to re- 
member are (i) that our present spellmg is archaic , (2) that 
spelling was at first purely phonetic, and afterwards partially 
so, down to A D I goo or iggo , (3) that, after this, the new 
pnnciple set in, of rendenng the etymology visible to the eye 
in the case of Latin and Greek words, and of respellmg easy 
French words according to their Latin originals, and (4) that 
the changes which have taken place m our pronunciation, 
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Since the time when the spelling became piacticall} fixed, aie 
more \iolent than those of eailiei peiiods 

§ 306 As the stoiy has inevitably been a long one, and 
abounds with minute details (many of which I have been 
compelled, by a sense of piopoition, to omit), I now' brief! v 
recapitulate the chief points in it, so that the leader may the 
more easily grasp some of the main principles 

(1) The Celtic alphabet was bon owed fiom tlie Roman, 
and the Anglo-Saxon from the Celtic, but with a few' 
additions 

(2) The A S pronunciation agreed with that of the con- 
tinent, and of the Romans, in many impoitant paiticulars, 
especially in the sounds ot z, 0, u The spelling was 
meant to be purely phonetic, and was fanly coirect Accents 
weie employed to denote vowel-length 

(3) In the twelfth and thiiteenth centuiies, some sounds 
altered, but the spelling was still to a gi eat extent phonetic, 
as It was meant to be At the same time, Anglo-French 
w'ords were introduced in ever-mcreasing numbers, and the 
Anglo-Saxon symbols were giadually replaced by French 
ones The language was, m fact, re-spelt by Anglo-French 
sciibes, who employed a modified form of the Roman 
alphabet The accents employed to mark long vowels dis- 
appear, and the vowels a, e, and 0 are sometimes doubled 

(4) In the fourteenth century, further changes were intro- 
duced, and phonetic accuracy of representation was still furthei 
impaired A list of the symbols then in use is given in 

§ 291, p 307 

(5) About A D 1400, the sound of final -tf, already lost m 
the North, was lost in the Midland dialect also When it re- 
mains (as in bone)^ it no longer forms a distinct syllable, but 
IS employed to denote the length of the preceding vowel 
Final -en commonly became final and followed its fortunes 
Final and ^es lingered as distinct syllables Consonants 
were doubled after a short vowel in many words, especially 
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if the old single consonant was followed by «?, as in hitter for 
biUr , but the rule was capriciously applied 

(6) The invention of printing began to petiify the forms 
of words, and letarded useful changes The use of final e m 
the wrong place, as in lanne for ran^ became extiemely 
common , and the use of_y for i was earned to excess 

(7) After AD 1 500, a new system of so-called ‘ etymo- 

logicar spelling aiose, which was only applied to a portion 
of the language French words were often ignorantly altered, 
m Older to render their Latin ongin more obvious to the eye 
The open and close sounds of long 0 \\ere distinguished 
by wnting oa (or oe^ if final) and 00, the open and close 
sounds of long ^ weie distinguished by writing ea and ce 
New final combinations are found, of which bs^ cs^ gs, 

ms, and bt aie the most remaikable 

(8) English spelling, after igoo, was governed by two con- 
flicting principles, viz the phonetic^ which chiefly concerned 
popular words (1 e the oldest and commonest words m 
popular use), and the so called ^ etymological^ which chiefly 
concerned learned words (1 e woids derived fiom Greek and 
Latin) The former appealed to the ear, the latter to the 
eye Neither of these pnnciples was consistently earned out, 
and the ignorant meddlesomeness of the latter introduced 
many false forms 

(9) The changes in spelling since 1600 are compaiatively 
Infling, and are chiefly due to the pnnters, who aimed at 
producing a complete uniformity of spelling, which was prac- 
tically accomplished shortly before 1700 The modern use 
of % and u as vowels, and that of j and v as consonants, are 
real improvements 

(xo) The changes in pronunciation since 1600 are great, 
especially m the vowel-sounds , as shewn by Mr Ellis and 
Mr Sweet. Practically, we retam a Tudor system of S3rmbols 
with a Victonan pronunciation, for which it is ill fitted 
* DSf/ss tttoagh found in M E , were by no means common, see p 323 
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(11) The net result is that, moidei to understand modem 
English spelling, e\ery woid must be examined separately 
and Its \vhole histoiy traced We must know ail its changes 
both in form and sound, before w e can full} explain it The 
commonest mistake is that of supposing Latin and Greek 
words to have been introduced into the language ditttily 
in cases where histoiy tells us that the} reall} came to us 
through the Old French, and should be allowed, even upon 
® et}mological ’ grounds, to letain then Old French spelling 

(12) The shortest description of modern spelling 
IS to say that, speaking generally, it represents a 
Victorian pronunciation of * popular * words by 
means of symbols imperfectly adapted to an Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation , the symbols themselves 
being mainly due to the Anglo-French scribes of 
the Plantagenet period, whose system was meant 
to be phonetic It also aims at suggestmg to the 
eye the original forms of < learned^ words It is 
thus governed by two conflLiotmg prmciples, neither 
of which, even m its own domain, is consistently 
earned out 
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Phonetic Spelling 

§ 807 The preceding investigation shews that modern Eng- 
lish spelling IS, from a purelj phonetic point of view, extiemely 
unsatisfactory Whether a phonetic spelling should be adopted 
for ordinary use, is simply a question of comenience, and 
should be so regarded Those who cannot deny that our 
spelling IS phonetically bad, usually take up the position that 
It IS 'etymological' A sufficient investigation of the facts 
will enable an unbiassed mind to see that it is, even from 
this point of view, almost equally unsatisfactory Many 
spellings, such as stythe^ tongue, sieve, rhyme, scent are simply 
indefensible , the more nearly phonetic spellings siihe, tung, 
sive, rime, sent are at the same time tiuer to the original 
form, which is what is meant by ‘ etymological,' as the epithet 
IS commonly used The only argument of an> weight and 
force IS that the mtroduction of a new system will, at the out- 
set, be attended with grave inconvenience, which no one 
denies For all that, the experiment must some day be made 
in good earnest 

§ 808 Meanwhile, it is daily becoming more impossible 
to explain pronunciation on paper without having recourse 
to some well-devised system of phonetic spelling. The 
‘ glossic ’ system of Mr, Ellis has the advantage— if it be one 
— of appealing to the eye It uses symbols as we are ac- 
customed to use them , and it has actually been apphed, with 
considerable success, to the description of the sounds used in 
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piovmcial English dialects See, e g , Miss Jackson^s Shrop- 
shire Glossal y, and many of the publications of the English 
Dialect Society Foi English dialectal purposes, numeious 
Symbols are lequired, but a small numbci suffice forrepie- 
senting the sounds of the oidinaiy liteiary dialect I now 
quote p 9 of Mr Ellis’s tract on Glossic entire It can 

be learnt very quickly, and is quite sufficient to e\emplif> 
the author’s principle 
§ 809 

‘GLOSSIC, 

A NEW S\S1EM OF SPELLING, INTENDED lO BF USFD CON 
CURRENILY WIIH IHE EXISTING ENGI ISH ORJHOGRAPHV 
IN ORDER TO REMEDY SOME OF IIS DEPEClb, WIlHOUl 
CHANGING ITS FORM, OR DEIRACIING FROM IIS VALUE 

REY TO ENGI ISH GLOSSIC 

Always ptomunu Engh^h Glosstc chatacUt^ as tin LAKGE 
C 4PITAL let leys ate sounded m the following wo) ds^ zuhuh a/e all tn 
tJu tisual spdhng, exctptthe three imderh/itd^ mtani for foot, then, rouge 



bEEt 

bAIt 

bAA 

cAUl cOAl 

cOOl 


KNir 

nEt 

gnAp 

nOt nUt 

fLOt 



height 

fOIl 

fOUl 

fEUd 




Yea 

Way 

WHey 

Hay 


Pea 

Bfc 

Toe 

Doe CHest [est 

Kefp 

Gapf 

Fie 

Vie 

thin 

DHen Seal Zeal 

rush rouZHe 


eaR 

R’ing eaRR’ing 

Lay May 

Nay 

siNG 


R IS vocal when no vowel follows, and 
modifies the preceding vowel form 
, as in PEER, pAIR, 
hERb 

d RR for RR*, when 
a vowel follows, except m elementary 
books where r is retained 
Separate tK dh^ sA, zh, fig hy z. hyphen 
f ) when necessary 

Read a stress on the first syllable when 
not otherwise directed 
Mark stiebs by () after a long vowel 
or ezt oit ou, eu^ and after the first 
consonant following a short vowel 


Use R for R an 


Mark emphasis by ( ) before a word 
Pronounce <./, e/M en^ a, ob 

scurely, after the stress syllable 
When three or more letters come to 
eether of which the two may 

form a digraph, read them as such 
Letters retain their usual names and 
alphabetical arrangement 
Words in customary or NOMIC spell 
mg occurring among GLOSSIC, and 
conversely, ^ould be underlined with 
a wavy line and printed with 

spat St leterz, or else in a dt/eveni 
ieipy as m these instances. 


Sp^tmen ov Inggltsh Glostk 


Dhx ear nkwei rz much traimng, 
bifoar It u aibl too apreeshiaut im 
neu t shaidz ov sound, dhoa it recUli dis 
knm inaits brand diferensez Too meet 
dlus difikelu Glosik haz been diveided 
intoo too paortsia Zngg^ish and Eam^ 
verseL Dm ferst u adapted fioor 


reitmg our nseevd moad ov speech 
az wel az dhi autherz ov proanoun 
sing dikshenenz eu^euelt kontemplait 
Dhus, dhi foar difthongz et, ot, ott, eu, 
aar stnkth konven shenel seinz, and 
pai mm, heed too dhi grait varei iti ov 
waic in which at leest sum ov dhem 
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a«it habit euelxproanou nst Agai n, eer, 
air, oar^ oar, aai stil ritn widh ct, 
at, oa, oo, auldhoa an ateu tiv lisner 
wil ledih rekognei2 a mineu t 'lulte 
rai shen in dheir sound/ I oo fisil itaxt 
1 citing wee mai eu/ el, un, tn, u, a, 
when not under dhi stres, faur dhona 
ubskeur sound/ which aar soa pre\a 
lent in speech^ dhoa rcprobaitcd bei 
aurthoa ipists, ind singk dhi disting k 
shen bitwce n z, and ee, under dhi baim 
serkemstensez AuUoa dhi sounds m 
defer, occur, deferring, occur 
ring m t,y bcc auli^ai/ ntn \Mth 
dhub dtftr , oker , dijcr nng, oktr ring. 


dhi dubling ov dhi r in dhi too laast 
werdz sikeu iring dhi voakel kankter 
ov dhi ferbt r, nnd dhi tnl ov dhi 
sekend, ind dhus disting gwishing 
dheez soundz from dhoiz hem in 
tng, o 7 itr Ln\ Konbid eiabl ekbpee r 
nens sujeb ts dhi/ az a konvee nient 
pril tikel auithoiipi But faui dhi 
repri/entai shen ov deialekts, wee re 
kwei 1 1 much stnkter no itii shen, and 
fiui aurthoaep ikel diskrip shen, am 
seientif ik foanet ik diskush en, sum 
thing stil moir painfuoh mineu t loo 
fernish dhis iz dhi aim ov Euniver sel 
Glosik ' 


§ 810 This system is open to one giave objection 
The symbols aie only intelligible to Englishmen living at 
the close of the nineteenth centuiy The sounds indicated 
are slowly but suiely shifting, and some of them may be con- 
sideiably changed in the couise of another fifty years On 
this account, it is far better to allow the symbols e, z, o, u 
to have their oidmary continental values, because the sounds 
so denoted are of a much more stable chaiacter This is 
the principle adopted by Mi Ellis in his ‘ palseotvpe,' and b> 
Mr Sweet m his * romic ’ system Believing the latter to be 
the best suited for common purposes, I now give Mi Sweet's 
scheme, from his Handbook of Phonetics, p 109 


< The following list shews the correspondence of the Bioad 
Romic ^ letters, with examples — 


aa 

as in 

father 

se 

7i 

man* 

ae 

97 

hair* 

ai 

9> 

fly 

ao 

99 

faU 

au 

99 

noiv* 

e 

99 

hsad, ready 

ei 

99 

fail 

9 

99 

hud, better 

99 

99 

bird 

1 

99 

fill 

11, ly 

99 

f^^l 


1 ‘ Pv < Broftd-Roniic * is meant a system for common use , another 
system, moze minute in character, is called * Narrow Romic 
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0 

as tn 

folly 

01 

93 

hoy 

ou 

If 

no 

u 

a 

full 

uu, uw 

9 f 

fool* 


The reader should observe the descripti\e chaiacter of the 
symbols The z, u have the continental \alues, aa 
IS used for the a in fatJut, because it is really long Thej^' 
m yfy, or i in flight, is reslly a diphthong, compounded of 
(continental) a and 2 , by sounding a, i, in rapid succession, 
this ■vmU be peiceived^ So also the ow in 710m or ou in 
house IS reall} a diphthong, compounded of a and u, as is 
i^ell shewn in the German Haus The sound of ai m fail is 
just that of (continental) close e followed by z , b} pronouncing 
it slowly 5 the glide fiom ^ to 2 will be detected Our 0 in no is 
really ou, 1 e an d? with an after sound of u In ordei to de- 
tect this after-sound, we should allow the 7 io to be emphatic, 
and to end a sentence Thus, in lepiy to the question — 
‘ are phonetics valueless ? ' the answer is — ‘ no * The symbol 
m is probably the best for the peculiar sound of a in man, 
apple, hat , and is adopted also by Mr Ellis in his * palseo- 
type^ Ao, ae are more arbitrary, but are convenient as 
representing the ‘open' 0 and e with toleiable exactness, 
and ae comes very near the sound of long 1 e of the a in 
man when lengthened But the most difficult vowel-sound 
to represent is, unfortunately, one that is extremely common 
in spoken English, viz the quite obscuie sound heard in 
‘ bttd,' ‘ hettef / unemphatic * th^,' unemphatic ‘ ^znd,' un- 
emphatic ‘ a/ ‘ ^bout,' &c. This is denoted by a turntd e (9) 
Owing to the absence of tnll in the English r, we actually 
use the sound of this obscure vowel instead of a final r in 
such words as katr^ rare^ iear^ &c (unless the next woid 
begins with a vowel) , hence these words must be denoted 
by — haes, raeo, tii 9 We also actually use the lengthened 

^ Compare G a grove 

z 


I 
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sotmd of this obscure vowel m bird^ iurn^ , which must 
be wntten — b^ad, tssn 

§ 811 As to the consonants, Mr Sweet useo 3, d, g 
(hard), k, /, nty n, p, r (if really tnlled), s, /, v, w, z, 
with their usual values Also sk with its usual value, and zh 
(as in glossic) for the sound of z in azure or of ge in rouge 
Also th for the ih in thin, and dh for the ih in thine, just as 
in glossic Of wh in what, Mr Sweet says ^ I may note 
that my wh is an artificial sound for the natural w of South 
English ' ^ Qu IS denoted by Iw, as in glossic All these can 
be very easily lemembered, and cause no diflSculty 
The following are peculiar — 
o denotes the ch in change 

H denotes the aspiiate, but at the beginning of a word ‘ h’ 
can be used instead, and is more convement 
q denotes the ng in sir^ 

§ 312 The use of c for ch, and of q for ng are refine- 
ments that perplex the beginner, and I therefore beg leave, 
for the present, to neglect these two symbols, which I be- 
lieve to be imnecessary , Mr Sweet also joins v ords together, 
or separates syllables, just as we do m rapid speech This 
also is a most perplexing (and, in my experience, a most 
disheartening) refinement, because it needlessly destioys all 
hope of rendenng his system intelligible to the inexpeiienced ® 

I shall therefore take upon myself to wnte out the well- 
known poem by Campbell, entitled ^ Hohenlmden,' in a way 
of my own, closely agreeing with the above system, but 
simplified, as far as possible, m accordance with more com- 
mon methods I write it as I pronounce it myself collo- 
quially, that IS, suppressing the d in and in unaccented positions 
(unless a vowel follows), and the like, I omit the marking 

^ This use of w for wh in what, when, why is usual m London , and 
the more is the pity 

* It is also needless, because hyphens can be used instead For 
*come up at once,’ Mr Sweet wntes * komo pat wans’ , but * kom o p-ct 
ewons’ IS much clearer 
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of the accentSj pauses, and the like, because the poem is 
\ery familiar, and my chief object is really to shew the 
\o\s el-sounds 

on Lmdan, ^\en dha san waz lou, 
aol bladles lei dh’antrodn snou, 
an^ daak az winta woz dha flou 
av Aiza, rouling raspidh 
bat Lmdan sao anadha salt 
\^en dha dram but, at ded av nait, 
kamaanding faiaz av deth ta lait 
dha daaknes av (h)aa^ siinan 
bai taoch an’ trampit faast areid, 
iich haoasman druu (h)iz bretl-bleid, 
an’ fyuurias evri chaaja neid 
ta join dha dredtal® ie\aln 
dhen shuk dha hilz, wi’ thanda nvn, 
dhen rasht dha stud, ta bastl dnvn, 
an’ lauda dhan dha boults av hevn 
faa fiassht dha red aatilon 
bat reda yet dhaet lait shal glou 
on Lmdanz hilz av steined snou 
an’ bladia yet dha torant® flou 
av Aiza, roulmg raepidli 
tiz maon, bat skaeos yon levol san 
kan piias dha wao-klaudz, rouling dan, 
waea fyuuiias Fra:nk an’ faiori Han 
shaut in dhaea salfaras kaenapi 
dhe kombaef* diipnz on yii breiv, 

(h)uu rash tu glaon aoa dha greiv, 
weiv, Myuunik, aol dhai b«cnaaz weiv, 
an’ chaaj widh aol dhai chivaln 
fyuu, fyuu shal paat waea mem miit, 
dha snou shal bii dhaea wamdmg-shnt , 
and evre taaf baniith dhaea flit 
shal bii a souljaaz sepalka 

^ I am afraid I haidly sound the h here 

* I believe I really say ' dietfol,’ because dj^ is unpronounceable, it 

said rapidly * Very nearly * taorant ’ 

* Perhaps I ought to say * kombset ’ , but I do not 

z z 
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§ 818 My chief object in introducing the above speci- 
men IS to enable me to give the lesults of the investigations 
of the preceding chapter, so as to shew the extraordinary 
changes that have taken place in the pronunciation of oui 
vowels I heie mainly follow Mr Sweet's History of English 
Sounds, p 66 The * Old-English ' are the usual A S forms 
and sounds , the ‘ Middle English ' are Chaucerian The 
reader is particularly lequested to take notice that the woids 
in italics represent actual spellings, i e the fo> ms , whilst the 
words in Roman htieis represent the pi enunciations according 
to the above scheme, i e the sounds 


OLD ENGLISH 

MIDDLE ENGIISH 

MODIRN ENGLISH 

mann (man) 

man (man) 

7 nan (msen) 

sert (sut) 

sat (bat) 

sat (sset) 

/ua? d (hG'ird) ^ 

ha^d (hard) 

hard (haod, haad ; 

nama Tnamaj 

name (naams) " 

name (neim) 

5 tndt, (ende) 

endi, (endo) 

end (end) 

hdpan (helpan; 

kelpen (helpon) 

help (help) 

seofon Tseovonj 

sevtn (bevon) 

sffvefi (sevn) 

vteie (mete) 

mete (maets) 

meat (miit) 

sttlan (stelan) 

stelen (staelon) 

steal (still) 

lo sS (sae) 

see (sae) 

sea (sii) 

(daed)» 

deed (deed) 

deed (dud) 

driam (dieeam) 

dreem (draem) 

dream (dnim) 

grSne (greene) 

giene (greeno) 

gteen (gnm) 

sio (seeo) 

see (see) 

see (sii'' 

15 •mian (witan) 

witen (witon) 

•unt (wit) 

hyll (hyll) * 

hil (hil) 

hill (hil) 

win (wiin) 

wyn (wiin) 

•mue ^.wain) 

^V(fyyr) 


fire (faia) 

oft (oft) 

oft (aoft) 

oft (aoft) ’ 

20 on (aon) 

on (aon) 

on (on) ** 

hoi (hoi) 

hool (haol) 

hole (houl) 

id (taa) 

too, to (tao) 

toe (ton) 


1 But mod E hard is denved from a Meraan form kard^ with 
simple a 

* Mr Sweet omits the suffixes m nanu, ends, helpen, mete, &c 

* Mod E deed is really from a variant form did (de^) 

* Here represents the sound of G m ubel 

* The slight difference in the vowels is due to the consonants following 
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OLD ENGLISH 
to (too; 

^umt isunuj 
2^ hih ^huus) 
diPg (dxg) 

(seggan*^ 

(lagu) 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 
to ^too'^ 
sont. (suno) 
hous (huus) 
dav fdai) 

scyen (seion or saian) 
la'txje (^Kuo?; 


MODERN ENGLISH 
/<?, too tuu ' 
son ^^^n 
hoHSt, fhans 
day 'dci^ 
my '"bti ' 
law I Ho^ 


§ 314 In several of the above wotds, the difference be- 
tween the Middle and Modern English pronunciations is so 
great, that intermediate forms can be assigned which we ma} 
roughly allot to the si-^leenth century oi later Ihe most 
lemaikable of such foims aie namt (naem), d/eam (dreem) 
7V2ne (wein), Ji?e (feir) In the sixteenth century, the dis- 
tinction between the close and open t and o was still kept 
up^ whence the distinction m spelling between sta (sae) and 
see (see\ and betw^een toe (tao) and too (too) This has been 
already explained in § 301 

§ 316 It will be readily understood that the shoit sketch 
given m this chapter is merely a preliminary mtioduction 
to the subject, of the most meagre kind It is simply in- 
tended to point out what aie the results which the reader 
may expect to find, if he will take the trouble to examine for 
himself the woiks by Mr Ellis and Mr Sweet The table 
m § 3 1 3 is of great value, as it will usually enable the student 
to understand the changes m the vowel-sounds of nearly all 
the most ordinary woids of native origin A large number of 
examples have already been given in Chap V It may be 
remarked that the sounds which aie known with the greatest 
certainty are those of the earliest (AS) and the latest 
(modern) peiiod As to the sounds of the Middle-Enghsh 
period, doubt may exist in the case of certain words , but 
the general results are admitted The most difiicult and im- 
certain period is that of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when great changes were takmg place in the sounds, 
frequently without any corresponding change in the symbols 
em^oyed to represent them 
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Note — I beg leave to say express!}^ that I do not advocate 
Mr Sweet^s ‘ romic * system as being the best solution of 
the question of spelling-reform in modern English Yet 
even with respect to this much-disputed question, I think it 
unquestionable that for many of our modern sounds the 
above symbols cannot be improved upon , amongst which I 
would especially select the symbols aa^ cb^ at, au, e, ei, t, n 
(or zy), 0, 01, ou, mi (or ttw) as used in § 310, and zh, dh, kw, 
as Ufced in § 31 1 The most objectionable symbol is ob- 
viously the turned e (0), for which it has well been pro- 
posed to use a, with the sound which is familiar to us in the 
w'Oids afoma and A met tea One great reason foi employing 
it IS that It is already widely used for this weak vow^el-sound 
by the Indian government Another, of course, is, that it 
does not occur anjrwhere m Mr Sweet's scheme (except as 
aa doubled), and it is a pity not to use so excellent and 
common a symbol, which would precisely denote the usual 
pronunciation of the most elementary word in the language, 
VIZ the indefinite article ^ Moreover we should notice that, 
though Mr Sweet uses the same symbol (0) for the sound in 
come, there is really some difference in the sound The best 
method of denoting the 0 m come is the real c? ux in every 
system that has been pioposed As the sound is, after all, 
not very common, I agiee with Mr Lecky in proposing the 
use of ce to denote it I beg leave to refer the leader to an 
excellent article by Mr Lecky in the Phonetic Journal for 
August 28, x886, where the proposal is made to employ the 
symbols a and oe, and to retain our difficult and vanable 
sjmbol r in such words as placard, tankard, byword, sky^ 
ward, escort, effort, which should be wntten plcekard, tcenkerd, 
batwmrd, slatwerd, eskori, eferL The effect in transliterating 
the poem of Hohenlinden would be to present it in the 
form following It is sufficient to give three verses 

* The indefinite article is never pronounced like dfy m day m practice 
(tmless for the sake of emphasis), thoiigh children are often told that !t ra 
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on Lmdn^, wen dha seen waz lou, 
aol ° bloedles lei dh’ oentrodn snou, 
an’ daik az wintei waz dha^ flou 
av® Aizer, rouling raspidli 

beet Lmdn sao anoedher salt 
wen dha droem but, aet ded a\ nait, 
kamaanding faierz av deth ta^ lait 
dha daiknes av ’er siinan 

bai taorch an’ troempit faast areid, 
iich haorsman druu (h)iz bcetl-bleid, 
an’ fyuuiias evri charjei neid 
ta join dha dredfal revaln 

The unprejudiced reader, who \vould rather learn than 
bCofF, may finish the poem for himself with great advantage 

I have one more suggestion to make If ce be objected 
to as being difiScult to distinguish from cs in writing^, I see 
no gieat objection to using a for the sound of o in comt 
as well as foi the obscure vowel Thus come w^ould appear 
as cam, whilst Cam w^ould appear as Cam A verj little 
practice would lender this familiar and easy, and the whole 
pioblem would be solved Abundance would appear as 
ahandans^ the second a being distinguished from the others 
by the accent falling upon it I think this is preferable to 
the romic form ‘ obsndons ' The words bloodless^ untrodden^ 
but^ another^ drum^ trumpet, would appear as ‘bladles/ 
‘antrodn,' ‘bat," ‘anadher,’ ‘dram," ‘trampet’ On the 
other hand, hat and dram would appear as ‘ baet ' and 
‘ disem' 

1 Note that the E /, m, n are often pure vowels, and really need no 
vowel to be written before them 

Mr Lecky writes oM, i e for the a m alt , also eh for the a in 
bare, which he spells behr 

* Remember that a is here a purely conventional symbol, as above 
defined The dull sound of e in ihe is the same as that of ^ in unaccented 
^and io, in rapid speech Compare the a in Chtna 

* The 0 and e are best wrntten apart , thus come^ cat^ care may be 
written hoem, kest^ kaer 
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§ 816 ClassifioatLon of Consonants Considerable 
attention has been given m many of the preceding chapters 
to the lavis vihich regulate vowel-change, it will now be con- 
venient to consider the consonants These have already 
been considered as far as theyaie affected by Gnmm’s Lawand 
Verner’s Law , and in Chapter XVI, which gives a sketch of 
the history of our spelhng, some of the consonantal changes 
have been incidentally mentioned The order of consonants 
in the Sanskrit alphabet is such as to classify those of a 
similar chaiacter, it arranges them as guilurals, palatals, 
cerebrals, dentals, hbtals, semi-vmels, and sibilants English 
has no cerebrals, and it is convement to take the gutturals 
and palatals together Fmther, the Enghsh h takes the 
place of a Teutonic KH, and this has suggested, in Pick's 
Dictionary, the following order for the piimitive Teutonic 
consonants, when used initially 

Gun URALS k, kw, h (for kh), hw, g, 

Dentals t, th, d , n (dental liquid) 

Labials p, f (for ph, labio-dental), b , m (labial liquid) 
Other LETTERS y, 

The consonants ng (guttural nasal), v (voiced /), and z 
(voiced s) also belong to the ongmal Teutonic alphabet, but 
were (probably) not used initially Besides these, English 
developed other sounds and employs other symbols, such 
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as Cs ch, tch, quy gh, j{ge\ dge, a, ph, wh, sk ^ but thebe 
can be most comenientl} considered undei the primal \ 
symbols with which each is more immediate!} connected 
I shall therefore adheie, in the mam, to the abo\e ordei, 
simply for convenience, without advocating its adoption 

§ 317 Voiceless and Voiced Consonants Anothei 
important method of classif} mg the consonants is to contrabt 
them in pans, each ‘voiceless^ consonant has its corre- 
sponding ‘\oiced* one, where the teims ‘voiceless’ and 
‘\oiced^’ ha\e leal physiological meanings When the 
precise sense of ‘ voice ' m this connection is once caught, 
the student will have no difficulty m paiiing off the con- 
sonants with ease Let us take tlie case of the pair of 
letters k^g is a votctlcss 01 sut d letter, as can be easily 
proved If we attempt to sound the syllable we shall 
find it perfectly easy to do so as soon as we pass on to the 
\owel-sound, but if we try to pronounce the k alone, or kaa 
without th^aa^ we can produce no sound audible to a by- 
stander, though we aie conscious of a feeling of tension at the 
point of the obstruction If we now try the like e\penment 
with gaa, we shall find that even without the assistance of the 
vowel aa^ it is possible to produce a slight gurgle or vocal 
murmur which, with an effort, w^e can make audible The 
difference is, perhaps not very easily^ perceived in the case of 
this particular pair, because k and g are both momentary 
sounds or checks, and not continuous, but if we take the 
pair of continuous letters j and z, the difference is plain We 
can pronounce and prolong the sound of so as to make an 
audible hissing sound , but this sound is wholly due to the 
escape of the breath through a narrow aperture* On repeating 

1 Otherwise called ‘surd* and ‘sonant,’ which comes to the same 
thing The older terms shatp and teftuts and medta, katd and soft^ 
are somewhat fanciful, and therefore objectionable I give in the text 
a very popular account For a more scientific one, see Sweet’s Hand- 
book of Phonetics, p* 36 
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the experiment with we find that, in addition to this hissing 
sound, we can pioduce a very audible buzz by means of the 
breath passing through the vocal chords, which are now open, 
whereas they were previously closed In connection with 
this difference, see the lemarks m Max Muller’s Lectures on 
Language, vol ii Lect 3, where it is stated that the terms 
‘ surd and sonant are apt to mislead,’ because ^ some persons 
have been so entiiely deceived by the teim sonant, that the} 
imagined all the so-called sonant letters to be actually pro- 
duced with tome vibrations of the choidse vocales’ But this 
erroi is easily avoided, and if we grant that, strictly speaking, 
the letter ^ is a peifectly mute check, it is also tiue, to use 
Max Muller’s own words, that ^ in order to pronounce it, the 
breath must have been changed by the glottis into voice, 
which voice, whether loud or whispered, partly precedes partly 
follows the check ^ ’ And I suppose that in the case of a con- 
tinuous buzz, as heaid in pronouncing a, the tonic vibrations 
of the vocal choids are real enough We mav therefore 
define the ^voiced’ consonants as those which are readily 
accompanied by sonorous voice or vocal murmur, the glottis 
being actually * narrowed so as to be ready to sound, which is 
never the case with voiceless consonants ’ The list of English 
consonants that can be thus paired off is as follows — 

VOICELESS VOICED VOICELESS VOICED 

k fir f V 

oh j s z 

t d sh zh (« in azure) 

th (m tbtn) th (m tAtne) wh vr 

P b 

§ 818 The above table is of great importance, because (as 
Prof Whitney tells us) the conversion of a voiceless con- 
sonant into Its conesponding voiced consonant, or the 
reverse, ‘is abundantly illustrated in the history of every 
language ’ The common rule is, that voiceless consonants 

^ Those words are used with reference to b, as compared with p , but 
they are equally applicable to^, as compared with i, 
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have a special affinity for other voiceless consonants, and 
voiced consonants foi voiced The plural of ca/ is ca/s, 
vheie / and ^ are voiceless, but the plural of ^<3^ is 
vvheie the form presented to the eye is deceptive, the word 
being leall} pronounced The voiced ^ turns the 

voiceless s into the voiced 0 We can thus at once see 
that the following final combinations are easy to pronounce, 
VIZ /Sy ihs^ps^/s^ as in lotksy cats, htaths, caps, cuff^ , but 
the j turns into 0 in dogs, htds, htaihts^ cahs^ loavts In fact, 
we actually have a special symbol (jt) for the combination 
hs, as in ax, tax Precisely similar is the case of the 
suffix of the past tense and past participle , w e mav 
wnte looked, but vve pronounce looki Here also the eas^ 
combinations aie gd, ihd (with th as dh), hd, vd, zd, as in 
bagged, heaihtd, grabhd^ ?noved, raised , but the d turns into 
/ m looked, frothtd, wfapptd, cuffed, hisstd Whether we look 
to the final 01 to the initial sounds of woids, vve find that the 
combinations sk, st, sp are easy and common , whereas no 
true English word begins or ends with sg, sd, or sb Initial 
ts is also easy, and although we do not use it initially in 
English, It is the sound given in German to the symbol z, 
which begins a laige number of words in that language As 
to initial ps, it IS usual to pronounce it as a mere s, but theie 
IS no inherent difficulty about it The same is true of the pi 
in ptarmigan, usually called iai mtgan In contrast with pi, 
we have bd in bdellium Lastly, when w'e regard the collo- 
cation of letters within a word, 1 e in a position where they 
are neither initial nor final, the operation of the law can still 
be traced Thus the difficult word cupboard is sounded as 
cubboard We do not say five-^teen, but fifteen When we 
add the voiceless th to the word twelve, the v becomes /, and 
the result is twelfth The Latin prefix sub remains unchanged 
m subject, sub-jugaie, but becomes a / in sup-press, sup-plant ^ 

* Unless we consider sup as really the older form of sub, preserved m 
such woi^ds only Compare sup-er 
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It actually changes still fuither in suc-cour, suf/er^ sug-gesi, 
sun^mon^ all of which may be included in the principle of 
assimilation^ to be spoken of more at length heieafter 

§ 819 It IS also worth while to notice that the voiced 
consonants approach moie neaily than the otheis to the 
nature of vowels, and are more easily combined with them 
Hence it is that a single voiceless lettei between two vow^els 
IS liable to become voiced , a peculiarity which is chiefly 
seen in the case of i*, as in busy (A S bysig)^ dizzy (A S 
<fysig\ freeze (A S fiosan\ rise (A S lisan) Similaily we 
have g for c (=^) in sugar, from F sucre, and in flagon, from 
O F flacon Such a change is due to the assimilating effect 
of the adjoining voiced sounds, and may be called voicing 
§ 820 Another peculiaiity is that a voiceless consonant 
may take the place of another voiceless consonant, oi a voiced 
one of a voiced one This is a case of actual substitution, 
and IS usually due to imperfect imitation of the sound A 
child learning to speak often uses / for k, saying tat for cat \ 
or f for the voiceless tA, saying fiough for through A 
foreigner who finds a diflficulty m the E th, is likely to put j 
for the voiceless sound, and z for the voiced one, saying sank 
for thafik, and zis for this Even g for d is not uncommon , 
children aie very likely to goggie, if you ask them to say 
doggie, and we find Shakespeare using gogfs wouns for 
God*s wounds , see p i We constantly meet with b for v 
m representations of a negro dialect, as in hb, hab, for live, 
have I think it may be laid down as a general rule in most 
languages that a voiceless consonant is usually supplanted 
by another voiceless consonant, or by its own corresponding 
voiced sound The chief exception is when complete as- 
similation comes into play, as m the case of offer, from the 
Latin ob and ferre , and I thmk such a change may fairly and 
easily be explained as due to a double change, vix. first from 

^ Captain Cook tells ns that, in the South Seas, he was often called 
Too4i (dissyllabic) 
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oh~ftrrt to ’ op-/eri€, and secondly fiom op-fen t to o/ftrre 
Both of these changes are peifectl> natural , almost, in fact, 
meMtable Similarly, the intermediate form bet\teen Lat ub- 
cut t ere and oc-curt et e ma> have been "^op-cun ete , \\ hereas, 
on the othei hand, the change fiom ad-grtdi to ag-gttdi 
could be made at once 

§ 321 Consonantal changes aie mostl} due to the effects 
upon the consonants of the sounds (whethci consonantal or 
vocal) ^\hlch either immediately precede or follow them The 
general pimciple which regulates change is simpl} this — that 
certain combinations, being thought to be difficult or being 
di'shked as haish, are so altered as to be moie easily uttered 
or to give a moie pleasing effect to the ear Some of the 
changes aie aibitrary, m so far as certain peoples seem to 
have a peculiar liking for certain sounds and a dislike for 
othei s , but by far the greater number of changes aie due to 
what has been called ‘ laziness,' oi the desire to economise 
the effort of talking ^ All such changes as involve economy 
of effoit are stiictly due to the action of the vocal organs, and 
are to be explained physiologically , and the result is that the 
laws which govern such changes are extremely regular in all 
languages, admitting of no vaiiation, or at most of very 
little Whenever any consonantal change seems to contradict 
natural laws, we may always suspect that it is due to external 
influence^ the chief of which is a desire to conform the word 
to other words with which it is wrongly (or sometimes 
nghtly) supposed to be connected As an instance of lazi- 
ness or economy of effort^ we may observe that the super- 
lative formed fiom the comparative letter ought, of course, to 
be het-esi ^ but it was veiy soon shortened by dropping the 
second e The resulting form letst was still so troublesome, 
that best was gladly accepted as a substitute for it On the other 

^ The ^ liltmg ’ and ‘ disliking ^ are not really distinct from the desire 
for economy of effort In each case, the more troublesome sound (to 
the speaker) is ‘ dtsUked/ and (unconsdonsly) avoided 
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hand, there was a Middle-Enghsh verb /o ahye^ to atone for, as 
in the phrase — ‘ They shall aby bitterly the coming of such 
a guest' {Ther sites ^ in Dodsley's Old Plajs, ed Hazhtt, i 
406) This 'was confused with the verb ahide^ by a false 
association, and hence we find in Shakespeare's Jul Ccssar, 
111 2 1 19 — ‘ If It be found so, some will deere abide it ' In 
this case, we have no economy, but an increase of effort, 
caused by sounding a useless d, and the explanation is, of 
course, that the increase of effort is due to the external 
influence of an ideal association, which led the speaker 
to think that the d was essential Nearly all changes 
can be explained by one or other of these two principles, 
which should never be lost sight of The true student of 
etymology expects to be able to explain all changes in a 
word's form by help either of economy of effort 01 of mental 
association, the former cause being physiological, the latter 
ps} chological I would meiely add the caution that there are 
special cases that can be explained by neither of these , we 
must allow for the effect of national habits, which may cause 
us to prefer certain sounds to others , and foi the influence 
of the eye upon the ear, which has caused us to pionounce the 
/ in fault, inserted by pedants into the older form faut, as has 
been already explained Hence, m applying the fiist piin- 
ciple of economy of effort, we must allow for the influence 
of national habits , and, in applying the second principle of 
external influence, we must extend it so as to include all kinds 
of mental association with respect to the forms of words 
§ 322 The following are the principal methods by which 
consonantal change is effected m English 


Changes in Sound, independent of the Symbols 

1 Palatalisation, 

2 Voicing of voiceless letters 

3 Vocalisation of voiced letters 
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4 Assimilation, producing combinations of voiceless 
letters, voiced letters, or doubled letters 

5 Substitution of one voiceless consonant for another , or 
of one voiced consonant for another 

6 Metathesis , or change of place of adjacent consonant‘5 

7 Abbreviation of vanous kinds, including aphceresis, 
aphesis, &c 

8 Change of voiced letters to voiceless 

9 Insertion of ‘ excrescent ^ letters, chiefl> m accented 
s>llables, and othei additions 


Changes in the Symbols employed, or due to them 

10 Mere change of sjmbol, the sound meant being the 
same 

11 Symbol-change causing misapprehension, misuse of 
sjmbols 

12 Doubhng of consonantal symbols, often due to ac- 
centual stress 

To these we must add, in connection with the subject 

13 Vowel-changes due to consonantal influence 

14 Confluence of forms, sometimes accidental, but some- 
times caused by the influence of one woid upon another like 
it, 1 e by form-association 

§ 823 It IS absolutely necessary to give at least one 
example in each case, for clearness, before proceeding 
further 

1 Palaiahsaiion k> ch The guttural as m A S 
aid (pron ktld) passes into the palatal ch in E. child 

2 Voicing k> g ^ t> d The voiceless m A S dk^ 
a dthe^ is voiced to g in the derived E dig^ A S prdt > E 
proud 

3 Vocahsahon g > y The voiced ^ in A S dmg has 
been vocalised, and now forms a component of the diphthong 
in E day 
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4 Assimilation M >kt ^ gs > gz ^ fm > mm The word 
looked IS pronounced looli^ by alteration of kd to kt, 
where k and / aie both voiceless Dogs is pronounced dogz, 
by alteration of gs to gz, wheie g and z are both voiced 
The A S hlafmmsse is now Lammas^ with the double m foi 
fm 

5 Suhsiiiuiion k > t , th {dli) > d The M E bakke is 
mod E bat, the winged mammal We have the foim 
mufdif as well as the older ?nu7 flier {^mm dher) 

6 Meiafhei^is sk > ks , ps > sp As an e\ample of 
metathesis, or change of place, take the familiai woid ax 
{aks) for a^k , also M E clapsen > E clasp 

7 Abb/eviation The A S fugol has become E fowl 
The Lat episcopus has become E bishop The Gk iXer^fxo- 
(Tvvr) became A S almesse, and is now^ alms 

8 Unvoicing d > t The A S cudele is now cuttle fsh 
Examples of this charactei aie very rare 

9 Addition Excrescent p aftei m, &c AS cemtig is E 
em*p’-fy 

10 SymboUchange A S ^ in cyn is now k m km A S 
ra; IS E qu 

1 1 Misapprehension 3 > a Capercal^e is now caper- 
cailzie 

12 Doubling A S biter is E bitter, with no alteration 
m the sound of the i 

13 Consonantal influence er > ar , common ME 
heruest is now harvest. 

14 Confluence A S fugol and A fai are now fowl 
and foul, sounded alike A S geard and A. S gyrde are 
now bothyai d 

§ 824 i^rom what has preceded, the following examples 
will be readily understood I cite only words of English 
origin, or words of Latin origin found in A S , though many 
of the above changes may be illustrated much more copiously 
by words of French or Latin ongin. 
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Palatalisation So called because iL causes the fc. i mation 
of the " palatal' letters c/i, sh, zh (as in aztot) The 
letteis k and ^ aie liable to be folIo^^cd by ^^hal has been 
called a paiasitic intioduced between the k oi g ami the 
vow el-sound Good e\ampLs are seen in the occasional 

vulgar English pi enunciation of ktmi as kjniJ, and of 
2i^g^anhn This Z;' is intermediate between k and th and 
the lesult of the intioduction of thej' is the ultimate passage 
of k into cli altogethei Similaih ^ passes through into 
y or j This IS extiemely common in Anglo-Saxon, m 
which dialect the paiasitic \ov\el was which pioduced the 
same lesult Thus the Latin cak~t/n v\as boi rowed in the 
A S ioTTCi ctalc, whence E chalky and the A S gtatdi^oi 
'^gafd) IS now ymd^ vvheieas the cognate Icel gatdt is 
preserved provincially in the foim gattk The A S hyigi 
(pronounced h)yg-y^ with y like G and 5 like E y inj<?j) 
became M E bngge (pronounced hrtyjd or hrij-d)^ mod E 
bf idge (pron b/ ijj or brij) 

It is worth notice that English abounds with palatal- 
isation in other instances besides those arising from kt, ki 
and ^7, ge Thus the A S set produces E as m A S 
scac-iviy later form sctac-an^ E shake , to which we mav add 
neaily all words that now begin with sh Further, it and a 7 pass 
into ch^ shf so that the E quesiion^ fmiton^ptnsion are practically 
pronounced as lomic kmsehs;i, ntz^h9ny penshm D 2 , zi pass 
into j and zh respectively, as in modulation {modyuiation)^ 
often turned into mojuJaiion , and A S grasia?i, E graze, 
gives the sb grazier (pronounced greizho). 

§ 326 History of K. The following are examples 
k > oh , only when followed by or * AS cea/' (Dutch 
ka/), E chaffs A S cealc (borrowed from Lat cale’cm), 
E chalk A S, cierr, a turn, hence E chare, a turn of 
work, and char-woman, A S. cerhc , E charlock A S 

* The A S c, copied from Lat c, had the sound of k 

you I A a 
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cear^tgi full of care, E chary ^ but the substantive care 
pieserves the ^-sound A S c^act^ oi rathei cice , E chctk 
A S c^se (boiro\\ed fiom Lat caseus), E cheese A S 
cioivan ^ E chew AS tran y E chzclm A S cid-an ^ 
E chidt A S cild , E child A S cteUy cyh , E chill 

A S E chin A S cin-an, to split, pp cin-en , whence 

E chtn-k and prov E chine (a small lavine) A S cdosauy 

M F chesen y cf E choose'^ A S ccorl, E churl 

k > eh, at the end of a syllable , this sometimes takes 
place in \erbs, even when a follows in the A S foim, 
because the final -an passed into -en A S cec-e, s , M E 
mh-Cy later achcy which m mod E should have been 
pionounced as eich (ez as ey in Ihey), but is always sounded 
as eily by confusion with the veib, foi which the pro- 
nunciation ak IS coirect The haidening of the ch to h 
was also paitly due, in my view, to a pedantic dei nation of 
the sb fiom the Gk Uxo^y with which it has no connection 
whatever Sec Mui ray’s Dictionary, wheie the author 
observes that ^the ‘'O P" noteis, ignorant of the Shak- 
speiian distinction of ahe [verb] and ache [substantive], 
ridiculed the stage-pi enunciation of the sb by giving it to 
the vb in ** John Kemble’s head aitches ” ’ AS hdce^ , 
E beech A S bene (gen bmc-ey dat benc^-df , E bench 
A S s/c^Uy E seeh , with a by-form sece-arty whence (with 
prefix bed) E beseech A S hzree , E birch A S blcbc-an, 
later blclc-eny E bleach* A S hlenc’^ariy to deceive, M E 
hlench^eny to turn aside, E blench A S br6cy pi brdcy i e 
breek^Sy properly a double pluial , now breech-es A S die, 

^ The mod E choose answers to an A & cebsan, in which the accent 
has been shifted from the e to the o, because the e seemed to belong to 
the c 

‘Fagus, bice'* y see my Supplement 

* In Middle English, the forms of the nominative, dative, and accusa- 
tive were all confused together A large number of mod E (so-called) 
nominatives are due to old genitives or datives Thus bench is gen or 
dat ; the nom form should be benk* 
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E dikt^ gen dic-t.s or M E dn/ie^ E dikc/i Heit the 
7 lb shoitened, as m //V, fUt, belo\v , it should be spdt d/c/i 
A S fine (gen fi7ic-e^^ dat fine-’t), E fmch AS Idt-t ^ 
E htch AS he, corpse (dat hc^e), hence E 
iich-gait A S ?nia/c{gen E Sibound'Ln , 

fiontier A S cu^efie an, later ezutne-tn , E qutnth A S 

zdt-an, also 7dct-a7i, E nath A S 7 /Vi , E zich A S 

sunk ^ jM E swilk, swiilk , hence szvuh, such ^ E such 
(Heie the ^^eakenlng is due to the fiequent use ol the 
pi iiWilc t, and the frequent occurience ot firal -/ m various 
oblique cases of the IM E forms) A & tuc-an, iuci-an , 

E hach A S hivilc ^ E tvhich ^ cf such above A S 

rvmct , E winch A b tuicncc, guile, deceit, M E wttnch, 
guile, E wicnch, a side-pull, twist, spi am Cf also nuhy 
foi reeky f skaich, fiom M E skaih, A S shaiCf strong, 
chwch. Northern ktrk, fiom A S cyitce 

§ 826 kk > M E coh > E teh 

Written m A S In some cases the kk is preserved, 

but written ck ^ q g thick^ from A S fiicc-e. But there are 
several examples of palatalisation A S Incc-e , E hiich 
A S fittc-e , E fiiUh A S gtcc-an, M E ^icch-en, E ikeh 

(for "^yticJi) , by loss of the initial 5 s=^ A S Icpcc-an, to 

seize, I p s pr Icecc-c, whence M E laceh-en, to seize, 
catch , E latch, sb , a catch for a door A S macc-a, 
Iditer mcsccea, E viaith^ A S ficpc, s , a covering, whence 
pmc€-an,v, E thatch A S a hook-twitcher, 

the name of a worm used as a bait for fish , hence E twitch 
A S wcecc-e, s , E watch, 1 e watchman A S wtcc’-a, masc , 
a wizard, wzcc-e, fern, E witch, cf E wtek^ed, ong "ad 
dieted to witchcraft ' A S wrcBcc-a, wrecc-a, an outcast , 
later wrecc-e, M E wrecch-e, E wretch Cf also hatch, a 
^ bakmg,' from A S bac-an, to bake , ratch for rack The 

^ In Matt 1 24, the earliest MS of the A S gospels has the accusa 
tive ge meeccean, a later spelhng of ge maccan , ta the latest MS , the 
same word is spelt maechm 


A a 2 
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obsolete word blafch^ blacking, is from M E hlacche^ mU , 
denved from A S hJccc^ E black 

§ 827 Voiomg k > oh > j Sometimes, aftei k 
passed mto ch (as above), it is fuither changed to which 
IS the voiced sound coriespondmg to ch (§ 317) Thus the 
M E knowleche is due to adding the Scand suffix -leche 
(Icel ^htki)io'E. blow ^ this \void is now pronounced nolej 
or noulej (§ 310) The M E on char^ E ajar^ means ‘on 
the turn", from A S cieir^ cyrr^ a turn Hence we are 
enabled to explain some difficult w^oids beginning with j 
A S cuifl^ the jaw, became M E chattel (r= chavd)^ con- 
tracted to chaule^ chowl, latei jolle , E jowl^ jole , indeed, 
we actually find the Norfolk jtg^by-jole for cheek-by-chowl 
(Halliwell) So also jtng-h seems to be the frequentative 
form of chmk See also Jolt in my Dictionary 

Sometimes k is weakened to s (written ce^ Thus the Lat, 
acc pnnct-pern becomes F pftnce, by dropping the last 
syllable In the same way w’’e may explain E prance as 
a weakened foim from prank 

§ 328 k>g This is simply a case of ‘voicing", yet 
examples are rare Flagon and svgar have been noticed 
above, § 319 Hence we can explain E dig^ ME dtgg^n^ 
dthen, from A S dic<an^ to make a dike , fiom dic^ a dike 
Sprig answers to Icel sprek , cf ‘ Sarmentum, spt aec^ in the 
Corpus Glossary So also the Du woid irekker was adopted 
into English as tneker^ but is now trigger 

Final k lost, A S sfe-^n became M E stgh-en^ whence 
E sigh It was probably first weakened to *stg-an, see 
examples of g>gh below The gh is now mute This 
IS a case of extreme weakening, k>g>gh^ and then drops 
So also A S bcer’-bc became barley in the Ormulum, and 
barley ^ here repiesents 5 to the eye, but is really 

^ In Wnght's Vocab , ed Wulcker, p 628, we have the line — * Attra- 
mentonum [glossed btacchepot\ sunt attromenta [glossed blacchi\ sed 
atnun [glossed blacke} * 
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mute I may observe that (as Dr Murray she\\s) 
ha^-Ut, 1 e ‘that which is like har^ where bta) ib the 
Low'l Sc woid representing A S Itte, barley [Not -hi for 
Itdi, a leek, plant, as in my Dictionai> ] The final (T (=j?) 
IS also lost in /, A S u , m tz»6/y, fiom A S cl/zl e\er, and 
cr/i, each , and in all woids ending in -ly, A S -/u, older -Idt 
§ 329 Substitution k>t This substitution is seen in 
the common provincial form as^ foi asA ‘ 1 i7s/ your paidon, 
ma'am,' sa}s IMis Gamp (Mai tin Chuzzlew it, ch \\v) The 
Shakcspeiian w Old (Rich II iii 4 29) is now <7///- 

co/ Similarly, M E is now’' la/, in the sense of a 

flying mammal The A S ge-inac-a has become mod E 
mail , a result which is cuiiously confiimed by the fact that 
oui modem i7imaic was formed} 2nmake'^ JMdt, the soft roe 
of fishes, IS a substitution for milk, Sw’ed mjolke , this was 
piobably due to association with viili, spleen (A S 7nilt\ 
which is quite a diflferent word 

k>p The Lat locus/a became A S iopus/% later altered 
to loppestre , whence E lobsitr 

§ 380 sk > sh Precisely as k becomes ch, so sk becomes 
sh, formerly written sck , this result is really due to palatal- 
isation (§ 324), and is commonly due to the occurrence of e 
m oblique cases (§ 325) Thus A S asc-an, pi , is mod E. 
ask’-es, by substituting the suflfcc -es for -cn (= -an) So also 
A S cssc, M E asch, E ash (tree) A S disc, borrowed fiom 
Lat discus, E dish A S Jisc , E jftsh A S jdcesc, M E 
j^csch , E jdcsh A S Jersc, M E fer^ch, and (by meta- 
t]its\s)/r€sch , E /fcsh So also A S mer^c, hnesce perscan, 
wascan, wyscan, E marsh, nesh, thresh, wash, wish The 
common A S sufiBx -tsc is E -ish Initially, A S 
often became see , thus scac-an is also sceac-an, whence 
E shake (§ 324) Similarly scamu, sceamu, E shame, &c 

* I have unfortunately lost the reference for this form , but I can 
guarantee its correctness 

* See Lobster in my amended Supplement to Etym Diet 
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The general rule is that the A S almost mvaiiably be- 
comes E sh y and, consequently, that most E words 
beginning with sc or sk are not of A S , but of Scandinavian 
ongin But sk is also liable to be affected by subsfituhon, 
being interchangeable with 01 Jt, as in A S asaan, to 
ask, also spelt axian^ whence piov E ax^ m the same sense 
Hence A. S mi^can became M E mzxcn, E mtx , A S 5^^- 
ctan became M E yxe?t^ yxezi, E yex^ to hiccough Ks is 
spelt X in K S , and geneially icmains so, as in ax, /ox, ox, 
szx, wax (to grow), wax (a substance), A S csx {eax\fox, 
ox. Six, tveaxan \ weax 

§ 331 History of KW, KH, GN ow>qii This is 
merely a graphic change , the pi enunciation did not altei 
Cf A. S cw/fi, E queen, &c 

ku>grioi n The A S t«iemamsas>(/2 (but pionounced 
as «), m cnafa, cnedan, cne'ow, cnyllan, cnif, cmht, cnyitazi, cnol, 
tnoiia, endwan , E knavt, knead, knee, knell, km/e, kmght, 
kmi, knoll, knot, know But the word gnarled stands foi 

knarled, being related to M E knar re, a knot in wood, the 
Shakesperian vroxAgnarl, to snail, is foi knar I, being allied 
to Du knorren, G knurren, to growl , and gnash is for *knask, 
cf Dan knaske In gnat, A S gnent, the gn seems onginai, 
mgnaw, A S gnagan, it is merely the piefix^r-, which dis- 
appears in G nagen The difiSculty of sounding k and g 
before n has led to their total suppression m mod E , they 
only appear to the eye, and might as well be dropped In 
fact, this has happened in a few words, nip was formerly 
kmp, and nibble is its frequentative The nap on cloth 
was formerly noppe, and denoted the little knots or knops 
on the cloth, which were nipped off in the process which 
produced the nap There is very little trace of this m A S , 
but we find the gloss ‘ uelleie, hnoppam (sic) ' m Wright's 

^ The fortos wetixan, weax are A S (Wessex), we find Northumbnan 
wxxast Mercian waxap, they grow, Matt vi a8, and Mercian wax^ 
wax, Vespasian Psalter, 579 
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Vocab ed WulcLcr, 480 23 Heie hnoppiaiyi is of couise 
a bcnbal error foi kyioppiayi or tnoppiayi^ to pluck off the 
knops on cloth 

§ 332 History of H It \m 11 be convenient to consider 
the aspiiate (//) ne\t, because of its ans\^eiing to the 
Ar}an I We find that it is geneiall} letained, initiall}, 
in English ^\ords, as hot, hilt, him, but diopped in ^\OIds 
of F origin, as hen, hornet, homin, ho^th) (ostAi), hoid 
humble, humou> But the fact is thit mam F 01 els ha\e 
been confoimed to the natue usage, and few knoteingly 
say ^aughiy, haist, 'eih, \} it age, 'nhoin, \miagt, ^oniblt 
and the like, although some of these aie not particulailv 
uncommon Even umhle is disliked, and some lairly sound 
the h (rather thanj^') in humoui , human, humid It is to 
be noted also, that the spelling (of some at least of these 
words) without initial h in Middle English is not at all 
common, oncste and onome being larely found ^ The 
only woids m which the spelling without h is really com- 
mon in M E are abit, eif, intagc, ost, ostd, odda , for 
hahi, heir, &c , to which we must add the native woid 
it, from A S kit Still, we may ceitainly conclude that 
the F h w'as weaker than the English, and was hardly 
sounded It is notorious that Londoners often say air 
for hair, and conversely haii for ati , and it has often been 
a source of wonder why those who can leadily sound h 
should so fiequently do so in the wrong place The habit 
IS very old ; for, in the Romance of Havelok (temp Fdward I), 
we find IS for his, epen foi heptu, 1 e hence , and conversely 
hmde for ende (end), and herles for erles (earls) , see the Glos- 
sary As I have nowhere seen an explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, I venture to offer one My theory is that, the 
English h being strong, and the French h weak, the lower 

^ Probably we have come to sound the h m many of these words from 
seeing it $0 commonly written* 
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classes discovered that the letter h was not much patronised 
by thexr French-speaking masters And, as ^ Jack would be 
a gentleman, if he could speak Fiench,* they attempted to 
imitate this peculiarity by suppiessmg the h wheie they ^eie 
accustomed to sound it But, natuie being too stiong for 
them, they were dnven to pieseive their h from destruction 
by sounding it in words vhich had no right to it, and hence 
the confused result I am the moie inclined to think this 
explanation coirect, because it will also explain the confused 
use of V for to Heie also the w was one of the commonest 
of English sounds, whilst in French it was somewhat lare ^ 
On the other hand, initial v was so common in French, that 
the E word wine-yaf ( A S wtn-geaf d) was actually turned 
into vinery ard, and so lemains The lower classes tiied to 
supplant w by the lesult being that they also turned v 
into w The chief wondei is that the conflict of tongues, 
did not produce even gieatei confusion, especially when we 
consider that the French was mainly of Latin, not of Teutonic 
origin 

lin>n, hr>r In A S we frequently find initial 
hl^ hn^ and hr The initial h is always lost m later M E and 
m mod E , but it is very necessary to know which words 
once had it, because the h will answer, etymologically, to 
an Aryan k Thus A S hlHd^ E loud^ is cognate with Gk 
icXurdy, renowned, Skt gruia^ heard The list of A/-words 
contains laddei, lade^ ladle, lady, Lammas, lank, lapwing, 
last (of herrings), laugh, lean, v and adj , leap, hd, link (of 
a chain), list (to hearken), listen, loaf, lord, lot, loud^ The 
>%«-words are nap (to slumber), nap (of cloth), neck, neigh, 

^ Not quite unknown to the Anglo French dialect, which had warantir, 
to warrant, &c , such words being mostly of Teutonic origin Wtvem xs 
an exception to this rule, being from Lat utpera 

® A S also has wl , as m whsp, stammering, whence E Itsp So also 
wrap IS M E w^appen, also tulappen, whence E lap, to wrap up 
Zuke warm is difficult , it seems to be due to A S hUo, shelter, warmth, 
confused with wlac, tepid 
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ncsh^ ntiile {Ii lost in A S), «//, nod^ nuf , to which mav be 
added the Scand words 7iu/^ 7ugg-a7 d (\iiXh. F bufifi\) The 
///-words aie 7 ail (a night-dicss), 7a?nsons, fath^ railur^ 
7 aith^ lavtn^ >aii\ 7tach 01 7tich (to try to vomit), /u?;- 
97 ioinc^ 7tcd, 7 tel (foi }arn), 7t7id^ 7ick, 7 id, 7tddh (sle^e), 
ridgt, rime (hoarfrost), ; md, ring, s , / mg (a bell), v , 7 ink, 
7ipple (on water), 7 oof, 700 k (bird), 7 0osl, 7ue (to be sorry 
for), 7U7nplt, 7 7i7tg, to which ma> be added the Scand 
woids 7ap, to seize hastily, 7 ape (a division of Sussex), iijle 
(to plunder), 7 oust, ruck (a fold), luck (a small heap), 7 ush,v , 
mill 

§ 333 Pinal h The A S final h had the sound of 
the G final ch This sound was written gh in ME, 
and still lemains in wilting, though always eithei mute or 
sounded as / The final gk is mute in boiough, bough, 
dough, plough, dough (pwrel), thorough, though, ihrough^ high, 
mgh, thigh It IS sounded as f in chough, cough, inough, 
hough, laugh, 7 ough, tough, ti ough The puzzling combina- 
tion ough is due to the merging into one of three distinct 
forms, VIZ (descending fiom A S ^uh),-ogh{h. S -dh), 
^oogh (A S dh), whilst at the same time the loss of the gk 
has affected the quality of the preceding vowel, by the pnn- 
ciple of compensation Regulaily, we should have had 
ihrugh, A S "^pruh (for purK), but it has been lengthened to 
through, as if from A S ^prdh , or else thurgh, A S purk, 
but it has been altered to ihor{pu)gh Again, we should have 
had dogk, A S dah, the spelling dough is etymologically 
inexact , and the same remark applies to the mod E though, 
put for M E thogh, A S pedh Again, the A S b6h, pl6h, 
sl6h, should have become boogh, ploogh, sloogh, but the 00 has 
been further changed to ou, so that these spellings are regular* 
The A S in rdh, 1 e rough, answers to M* E ou (long u), 

^ That IS, they have come about regularly , but, as the^A is now lost, 
they have really come to be bou, plou, slou, pronounced as romic bau, 
pkm,slau 
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but the u has been shortened, though the spelling has been 
retained Each woid must, in fact, be in\ estigated separately 
Hiccough IS a spelling due to popular etymology , it should 
rather be hiclup^ as pionounced Clough lepresents an A S 
'*^cl 6 h , see the Ne\^ E Diet Foi nngh^ wagk, see § 338 

§ 834 Final lit The K S hi final answers to Ar} an 
cf A S rz hi with. Lat rectus It is now wiitten^///, and 
IS common , as in light, might, night, A S Uoht (Mercian 
hhi), miht, niht In the combination ’•ought there is the same 
confusion as that noticed above (§ 333) Thus A S s 6 hie 
should have become sooght, but the vowel-sound has been 
altered, and the symbol ou is a bad repiesentative of the 
modern sound On the other hand, in the A S poht, the 0 
is short, which should have given E thoght Two sounds 
have been merged in one, and the symbol which represents 
both is not collect for eithei of them We may also note 
that delight, sprightly, are miswiitten for delitc, spiitely , both 
words being of French oiigin 

§ S 36 , Iioss of h In some cases, h disappears fiom sight 
altogether, whether finally, as in /ee, A S feoh, lea, A S Uah, 
roe, A S rdh , medially, as m trout, A S ttuht, boi rowed 
from Lat trucia, and not, shoit for nought, A S ndht , or 
initially, as in it, A S hit, and in the combinations hi, hn, hr 
(see § 332) In some cases, the h has already disappeared 
even in A S , both finally, as in shoe, A S seed, Goth ^koh-s , 
and medially, as in ear (of corn), A S iar, Northumbiian 
eher (Matt xii i), Goth ahs , see, A S slon, Goth saihw-an , 
slay, A S sUan, Goth slahan , tear, sb , A S tdar, Goth 
tagr (for *tahr) , Welsh, A S welisc (for *welhisc), a denva- 
tive from wealh, a foreigner 

§ 836 Hw > wh A S hw is now written wh , as m 
hwd, hwoei, E who, what. See, There are cases in which wh 
is miswritten for w, as m E whit, put for wiht, A S wiht, 
and a doublet of wight, so that the h is m the wrong place , 
whdk, a mollusc, which the lower orders correctly call wilk. 
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from A S zoiloc ^ zvho^fkht.nyy'btiiti 74.7; /A /^t; ; k from A S 
2tjj / ill in the compound plant-name hiscop-zcy t til 

^ 337 * History of Gr Initial g The \aiious lortunes 
of the A S ^ ma> be treated moie brief!} Numerous ex- 
amples can be added fiom my Dictionar} , and the tracing of 
consonantal changes seldom causes much tiouble, ^\hen 
once we know the regulai changes to which the} are liable 

The A S ^ (or lathei, IMercian) initial g may remain haid 
e\en before e and ? {y\ as in A S ^eai -ctv, f pi , wht nee F 
gti 7 ? , A S gii-an^ to get, A S gidig^ gi/t g\ldan^ {oi^qiunan^ 
g))dan, gijmiy E giddy, gift, gild, {k)^iii, god, girt This 
haid^ IS sometimes absurdly wiitten^A, as mghadlv, ghosi, 
A S gd^tliL, gd^f , or else^w, as m giusi, guild, guilt, A S 
ga^t, gild,gyli 

ge>y A S (initial) has two distinct origins, some- 
times It represents the Goth j (=j'), but in other words the c 
has crept in, much as in the case of the pro\ E gyai den for 
garden, cited above In both cases it becomes E y Exv 
(i) Goth ju^, A S E ye, Goth ja, A S gda, E yea, 
A S gese, E ^cs'^ , Goth jet, A S geai , E yeai , A S git 
(G Jdz-f), E ytf , Goth jams, A S geon, E yon, Goth 
juggs {y^'^jungs), k S g tong, Y. young Also (2) A S gtard 

(Icel gai'Sr'), E ya^d, an enclosed space , and in like manner 
E yar€,yaf n,yell,y€llow, Yuh, from A S gtai 0, geat n, gellan, 
geolo, gedl Gt has the same fate» as in E yard {rod), yearn 
(to long foi), yeast, yelp, yestetday, yet, ycx, yield, trom A S 
gterd, gieman or gyrnan, gist, gilpan, giestra, git or get, 
gisctan, gieldan or gyldan E yawn represents a fusion 
of two A S forms, geSntan and gdman In Middle English, 
this (= A S ge, gi, gy) is very often written 5 The 
common prefix ge* has almost entirely disappeared, we 
can trace it in the ywts, yclept, yede, A S gewts, ge* 


^ Eacplamed by me from A S» gia yem let it be (so) But it may be 
for^ (or^) swd, 1 e yea, so, as su^;eated by Kluge 
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cleopod, pp , ge-Iode, and in the middle syllable of hand-y-worh^ 
A S hand-ge-Wtorc^ and hand-i-crafi Similarly, it is best to 
explain yean from A S ge~/amafiy not /aman^ see also 
my explanation ot yea? n (2), to giieve It appeals as m 
e-^nough^ from A S ge-ndh , and as mg-naw, A S gnagan 
(for "^ge^nagtii) The initial g has disappeared in z/J from 
A S gtf^y tick, A S gicca 7 i ^ A S gicel^ in the com- 
pound ic-^icUy A S (s-gicel 

§ 338 Pinal and medial g The A S ^ is seldom 
preseived medially oi finally If changed, the foimulse aie 
g > gh (silent), g >y (vocal) or 2, g>w (vocal) or owy 
g >fi or sometimes it disappeais Exx A S twig^ E 
twigy wheie the preservation of g is piobably due to the 
shortemng of the long vowel A S hndg-any E neigh , A S 
weg-an, E wugh A S dcsgy E day , A S grceg, "E g fay, 
A S ccrge, E &c The A S suffix -2^ = E ::y, as in 
hdUfgyE holy, See A S eglan,E ^22/, A S bIegtn,E Main, 
so also m E brain, fain, fair, hail, s , lair, ?nazden, mam (1 e 
strength), mullein, nail, rail (a night-diess), rain, sail, snail, 
stair, stile, tail, thane (for "^thein), twain, upbraid, wain A S 
bdg-an, v , to bow, bog-a, s , a bow , A S fugol, E fowl, A S 
maga, E maw, A S dgan,E owe, A S sugu, E sow (pig), 
so also m dawn, draw, mow (heap of com), own, saw, shaw 
A S galga, E gallowif) , A S morgen, M E morwen, short- 
ened to morwe, E morrow , so also m borrow, hallow, swal- 
low, V. A S dwerg, E dwarf The medial g has quite dis- 
appeared in A S stiweard (fox siig-weard), E steward * In 
nine, A S nigon, and tile, A S tigol (borrowed from Lat 
tegula), the loss of the g has lengthened the 2, by compensa- 
tion We have curious changes in henchman for ^hengstman, 
A. S hengest-mann, horseman, groom; in orchard for 

^ In A S ^ 2;^, the ^ (for ge") is a prefix , just as in Goth jahat, if, 
short for ja-tbat Cf Icel ef, if 

> For the vowel sound, cf A S hiw, E hue The t is affected by the 
following w 
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A S ori-gtatd^\ e ■\\oit-yaid (cf our modem pronunciation 
of io>tmC) 

ng The A S ib usually pieserved but passes into nj 
(^Mitten 71 gt) in positions similar to those m -stliich k is pala- 
talised Thus A S i^tiigan^ M E seiigtn^ is no^i singt , cf 
also aiiige, szmigcy hviiige^ ding-y, simg-y The A S nc or 
7ig has become it in hmkn or hnghn^ spring, mod E hni 

§ 339 Double g The A S eg lepiesents both {gg) and 
(^3), where 3 =:j’-consonant Hence come ]M E qg^ ggt^ and 
mod Y. dge {j) in many cases A S if/ngigon and dat 
Ifijcgc), M E l^}iggt.,‘E budge ^ A S ]M r tggt, E tdge^ 
A S E JiLgge^'Y. /ndgt ^ , A S i/mgc^ piojjtil} 'iiiycge 

(cf ‘ culi\, /iijgg" in the Coipus Glossaij of the eighth century, 
1 617), E nudge, A S /ujrg,‘E iidgt, A S utg,'E st.dgi , 
A S shege, E sledge-hammtr y A S xotcg, E tvtdge The 
breaking down of the^ into the sound of j is really due to 
the Sequent use of the oblique cases of the substantues, 
in which a final followed the as in A S bfjeg^e, gen , 
dat , and acc of biy^g, whence the M F nom took the form 
b/igg-b instead of bngg or bng The Northern dialect early 
rejected the final inflectional -e, which prevented this change , 
hence the Northumbrian forms bng, bridge, ng, ndge (back), 
seg, sedge This enables us to explain mug-tvori, 1 e midge- 
wort, fiom the early A S my eg (without a following vowel) , 
for A S ^ becomes both t and ii in later English For the 
sense, cf flea-bane In some verbs, an E = A S (single) 
g , as in E lay, A S lege, imper of leegan , cf lie, buy 
When the double g is preserved in modem English, we may 
be sure that the word is of Scand origin Thus the verb to 
egg on is from Icel eggja, to instigate , the A S eggtan could 
only give edge, and indeed we find the form to edge on also ® 
Hence also the denvation of egg from A S ceg, an egg (as m 

* There are three A S forms, vi* hag a, E haw , hege, M E hey, hay, 
as an Hayward, and hecg, E hedge 

* See Ed^ m Kidiard^ 
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my Dictionary), cannot be right , the A S became (legu- 
larly) M E and is obsolete, whilst the pluial csg^u became 
M E (with added -n for and is also obsolete E 

^gg IS certainly of Scand oiigin, fiom Icel eg£ (Swed agg, 
Dan ^g)) as fuither explained in Chap XXIII 

§ 340 History of T T is raiely voiced, so as to be- 
come d In native w^oids we have only A S E proud ^ 
A S E pttdc, A S doit or dot^ E dot and dod 

The change of / to th, as in swati (A S sweait\ whence 
rwa) t/iy, is hard to explain , equally difficult is lath for ]\I E 
latte, A S Iceiiu Final / has disappeared m A S a7ifilte, 
M E afivelt, E anvil It is also lost befoie stm A. S beid, 
E best , M E latst, E last, supeilative of A S IcBt, E la^e 
It has also disappeaied m ado, put for at-do It is only 
wntten once in the woids eighth, eighteen, eighty, put foi 
'^eightth, *'eight{ecn, '^eighiiy In some difficult positions it is 
not sounded, asm boatswain (lomic bouson), castle^ Christ- 
mas, mistletoe, wrestle In the word blossom, A S bldstma, it 
has even disappeared fiom the wiitten form, so also in 
gorse, from A S gorst In the word tawdry, the / is all that 
remains of the woid saint, the word being a contraction for 
Saint Awdry, 1 e Saint Mpelpr0 (lit ‘noble stiength'). 
The curious woid stickler, lit ^conti oiler/ answers to an 
older siightler, from M E* strghtlen, fiequentative of A S 
stihtan, stihtian, to control , heie we have a change fiom / 
to k, by a substitution due to misapprehension Popular 
etymology connected it with the sb stick 

§ 341 Hxcresoent t There are numerous cases m 
which an excrescent letter is developed, owing to a fullness of 
stress upon a syllable, after the letters m, n, or On this 
subject the reader may consult an ingenious paper by Prof 
March, ‘On Dissimilated Gemmation,^ which appeared in the 
Transactions of the Amencan Philological Association for 
1877 He remarks that ‘the first p xn happy represents the 
closing of the hps in hap-^ the second / represents the open- 
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mg of the lips in -p\ * Again, ‘ the hbial nasal w is often 
doubled, but the same movement of the oigans A\hich makes 
771 ^^lth the nose open, ^m 11 make h if it be closed , hence \\e 
find h appealing in the place of a second fu The most com- 
mon case IS befoie 01 / .AS sliimuia?! has in Ger- 
man simple gemmation and appeals as sthhi 7 n 7 }H 7 7 i y m E 
the lips close in shwi-y but the anticipation of the coming ; 
leads to stopping the nose as they part, and %vhat \\ould 
ha\e been - 77 i€r turns out -bi 7 , and so ve ha\e slumhet by 
dissimilated gemination ' At any latc, the effect is ccrtaini> 
duo to stiess, vib is moie foicible than 771771, and is substi- 
tuted foi It accoidingly PiecisJ} parallel is the change of 
7171 to 7 id y as m A S J>u 7 to 7 , which became 'thim 7 it 7 and so 
ihimdtr Similai aie 77 ip and ni At the end of a word we 
find a substitution of st for 01 at any rate an e\crescent / 
IS heard after j Prof March thinks that this tendency was 
helped forward by the fact that si is a familiar E ending , it 
occuis, e g m the 2nd person singulai of the verb, as m 
lovesi, lovidsty and m superlatives Clear examples of the 
excrescent / aftci ^ or a are seen in E agaiTu-‘f, amtds-i, 
amongs-i, hehes'-ty hctwix-^t, hes~i^ mids-t, whils-i , from M E 
agem-es (A S 077 g/a 7 t\ M E ar 7 itdd'‘es, amotig’-es, A S he-' 
k&s, M E beiwix, A S h&s, RI E midd-ts, whil-es T is 
excrescent m the difficult sb E er 7 ie 6 ), a pledge 

Exciescent / after n occurs only in anefi-t, A S antfn, anentfi , 
and m words of F origin (We ma> also note E wer-i, from 
A S wdr-e, due to association wath was-t , but this form is 
not, like the rest, of purely phonetic ongin ) 

§ 342 History of TH The E ih has two sounds, 
voiceless and voiced (th, dh) I shall here denote the former 
by )>, and the latter by S in A S words In the cases wheie 
ih has been replaced by d, we may assume that it was voiced 
(dh, tS) , but where it has been replaced by /, it was voiceless 
(]?) The A S ge-forti-zan, /bt 9 ’-tan, to further, promote, 
provide, became M E {a)/Qr 9 en, and 13 now afford A S 
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hyr'SeUy a load, became Im'Sen^ hurthen (= buidhen), and is 
now burden , the change being assisted by association with 
burden^ the refrain of a song (F bou/do?i) A S became 
M E couffc, coiide, latei cotid^ now spelt could^ by needless in- 
sertion of /, to confoim it, to the eye, with should and would 
A S fidih, M E fithch (rrfidhele), is now fiddle (foi fidle) 
A S mofd'or, M E 7no} 'Sre^ mordre^ became both vimiher 
and mtiidei^ of which only the latter is now commonly 
used A S M E 7 other, roder, is now 7iiddi.7 Simi- 

larly, we find that the M E spither is now spider As to 
the voiceless ]?, w^e find it changed to / in A S hehfia, 
M E he^pe, also hi^ie, later highih (Milton), now haghi , 
A S nospy r I, M E nosepirl, now nostril, A S gtsihp, later 
gesthi, SI At, now sight , A S stcclwyrp, M E stalwoith, now 
stalwart , A S piefpe, E iheft'^ It is also explained below 
(§ 343)> t^^it th can change into d, by Verner’s Law, m the 
conjugation of verbs, so that a verb whose pnmaiy stem 
ends m ih can have other stems ending m d This accounts 
for the denvation of suds fiom the veib to seethe (pp sodden), 
and of lead, v , and lode from A S lid-an, to tiavel The 
voiced th (dh) in bathe, heaihe, loathe, sheathe, soothe, wreathe, 
is denved, by voicing, from the voiceless th in hath, breath, 
loath, sheath, sooth, wreath The reason why the th m these 
verbs IS voiced IS very simple, VIZ because, in the M E foims, 
It came between two vowels, whereas in the substantives the 
th was final Cf M E breden, to breathe, with M E brep, 
bieath Assimilation of th to s takes place m bliss, put for 
A S blips, older form bud's, happiness, derived from Hide, 
blithe, happy , and m lissom, put for hthsome, 1 e lithesome* 

Iioss of th Finally, th is lost m difficult combinations, as 
in worship for worthship , wrist for *wr%thst, from wrid^an, to 

* Koch adds E dech, from A S Peccan, to thatch Bat this is quite 
wrong, (i) because deck is a late 'importation from Dutch, and (s) 
because the voiceless th (J?) can only change into t m English Equally 
•wrong IS his derivation of A S dwerg, a dwarf, from Jtweorh, perverse* 
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twist, Norfolk y Norman y Norway y No7wichy all deiivatives 
fiom No7thy and in clothes y commonly pronounced as the 
* romic ^ clouz, on account of the difficult combination 
So also A S pwitel is E whiith , and thwack is commonly 
whacky often pionounced as ' romic ' wsek 

§ S43, History of D We learn, from Verner's Law, that 
in many cases a th is changed into d The fact that the A S 
pt t of weofdan, to become, was weard in the ist and 31 d 
persons smgulai, wurd-e in the 2nd person, and wurd-on m 
the plural, caused confusion between d and the voiced th in 
M E Again, an A S ^ often answers to Icel tS Hence it 
is not surprising to find that the A S hidery pider, hwtdtt , 
fcodtry mddor (Icel hidtay padra fadiry ?nddir) are now 
hither y thither y whither y fatJm y 7?iother'^ So also A S ivedu 
(Icel vcdr)y IS E iveather , M E tedder is now itthei (cf Icel 
ijSdr) , A S gadi tan is now gathei , A S i6-gccdre is no^'^ 
together E sward, as m greensward, A S sweard, also 
appeals piovmcially as swarth, Icel svordr E yard, from 
A S geardy also appeals garth, from Icel gardi 

D becomes / m E ahhot, from A S ahhod, but here the 
influence of the Lat acc foim ahhat-em is obvious A S 
cudele is now cuttlefish (cf G kuttelfisch ) , but the origin of 
the word is obscure A S teld, M E teld, telt, is now tilt 
(of a cart) , so also the Icel tjald is accompanied by Dan, 
telty Swed tali The final -ed of the pp is often pronounced 
as / (§ 318), hence we have wont for won-ed, A S wun-od, 
pp of wuman, to accustom, whence even wont^ed {^won-ed- 
ed), with reduplicated suffix Note also such forms as hmlt, 
girt, sent, hep-t, left, hles-t , and the entire disappearance of 
^ed after t and d, as in aghast, led Final -d stands for -ed m 
ial-dy M E hall-ed 

§ 844. Iioss of d D disappeais in a few words, as in 

^ But father aud mother may have been due to association with 
brother y for they are still pronounced with d in West Cumberland, 
where the Norse influence is very strong 

VOL, I B b 
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answer, gospel, woodbine, A S andswe? lan, godspel, wudubmd , 
wanton, formerly wamand , line, a piong of a fork, A S 
hnd^ hme {ivte), A S ///z^ (see p 371), also m upholsieter, 
formerly uphold^ter , and m bandog, formerly band-dog 

XiXorescent d (cf § 341) Exciescent d appears after n 
at the close of an accented syllable, as in boun-d in the sense 
of ^ prepared to go,’ M E boun, Icel hdtnn, prepaied, pp of 
bHa, dwm-d-le, fiequentative of A S dwin-an, to dwindle, 
gan-d-er, A S gandfa, earlier foim gam a , hind, a peasant, 
M E hine, fiom A S Mna, leally the gen pi of Mwa, a 
domestic , kin-d-red, M E kim ede, A S cyn-r&den , len-d, 
M E len en, A S Idbn-an, roun-d,Xo whispei, A S r^n-ian, 
sptn-d-le, M E spinel, A S spinl, thun-d-er, A S pun-or , 
and perhaps scoun-d-tel In fon-d, the suffix is that of the 
pp (Conversely, in some woids, the combination nd is 
pronounced as , as in groundsel, handsome, handkerchief 
Lastly, dn is pronounced as n m Wednesday ) 

Excrescent d also appears after / m al-d-er (tree), AS air , 
el d-cr (tree), A S eller-^n , and m such forms as alderfirsi, 
1 c first of all, where al-d-er is for M E alter, A S eal-ra, 
gen pi of eal Iron-mould was loimeily yt on-mole, as in 
Lyly's Euphues, p 39 , the -d may be due to -ed, as if for 
mol-ed, 1 e stained, from mole, A S mdl, a spot New- 
fangle-d was formerly newe-fang-el, 1 e, piompt to catch at 
new things, as in Chaucer, C T 10932 

Assimilation old Xo s appears in bless, A S blidsian, ong 
to consecrate by blood, fiom bl6d, blood, with the ordinary 
mutation from 6X0 i Also in gossip, M E godstb 

§ 845 History of JSl The most remarkable facts about 
the letter /z aie the frequent loss of it in all positions, and the 
occasional insertion of it at the beginning or end of a word , 
as shewn below If it changes, it changes to m , very rarely 
to / or r 

It changes to m before p or b, as in A S henep, E hemp , 
A S Wfn-bertge, E wmberry, wtmberry A S. kwtn^an, to 
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whine, has formed a frequentative whimrnet^ noted by Jamie- 
son as a woid in use in Roxbuighshiie, mod E wkzmpef 
(with excrescent p) At the end of woids we find the same 
change , thus A S holegn, holen^ M E holm^ became, by loss 
of holfy j but also, by conti action, holm , so that holm-oak 
means ‘ holly-oak ’ A S hnd, a lime-tree, became line 
(Tempest, V 10), by vowel-lengthening (§ 378) and subsequent 
loss of and is now lime M E en-stoon, burning stone, is 
now hrim^iofiL A S S7iacc^ a boat, is the same word as Du 
S 7 nak^ whence we have bon owed E S77iack N is now / in 
fla7i7iel^ formeily fla7ine77 (Welsh In one word, «has 

become r , A S pmewincla^ a small mollusc, is the prov E 
peTimnnkle^ F pe7 77VJ?iUe, by confluence with the name of a 
flower 

§ 346 Ijoss of n is lost m A S before and tk , as 
in A S ciide^ gds, USe^ TniiS^ SSe7 ^ ISff, ils, E cou(/)d, 

goose, hike, 7nouih, other, tooth, uncouth, us , cf Goth kuntha, 
G gans, G h7td, Goth munihs, anthar, tunthus, kunths 
(known), tms or unsis So also A S teoSa, M E tethe, tithe, 
E tithe, is for '^teonSa, 1 e tenth JV is lost, finally, m A S 
drosn, also di os, E dioss , AS ehi, E ell, AS elhoga (for 
*elnhoga^\Q£i alnhogi), E dhow, A S dfen, E even, 1 e 
evening, also eve , A S gamen, holegn, my In (borrowed fiom 
Lat molind), nmteltdn, solcen (only found in the compounds 
d-solcen, he-solceit), E game, holly, mill, mistletoe, sully JV is 
also lost, medially, in spider, M E spither, put for ^^tndher, 
1. e spinner , Thursday, A S punres-dag, the day of Thun- 
der , cf the Icel pdi ?-dagr Similaily fourieen-mght has 
become /ortemghf, and finally fortnight , O Mercian enlefan, 
A S en{d)lifon (with exciescent d, cf Goth ainlif\ M E 
enleuen, is now eleven^ But the most frequent loss of n is in 
inflexions, where it has totally disappeared in the majority of 
casds Thus the infinitive of all A S veibs ended in '-an, 
becoming M E -en, -a, mod E mute e or lost Similarly 
A S* be/oran is now before , so also in the case of beneath, 

B b 2 
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iestde, within^ ahoui^ without y and in Monday y Sunday ^yester^ 
dayy A S mSnan-dccgy sumian-dtzgy gist7 an-dcBg Initially, it 
IS lost m adder y auger y A S ncedfOy nafe-gdi (lit nave-borer) 
Also in aught y when populaily used for naughty as in the 
phrase ‘carry aught* m aiithmetic This peculiarity is due 
to a confusion in the use of the indefinite article, so that an 
adder y an auger, ^ere wrongly used instead of a nadder, a 
nauger It must be remembeied that an was formerly used 
before consonants as well as vowels ^ , hence we can account 
for E dtake by supposing that the Scand form andrdke 
(Swed anddtakey O Icel andfzki) was misunderstood as an 
drake, thus causing the loss of an 

§ 347 Intrusive n. Owing to the uncertainty above 
mentioned, the opposite mistake arose of prefixing n to 
words which began with a vowel Thus A S efete became 
ewty and an ewt was misappiehended as a newt , whence E 
7 iewt Similarly an awl was sometimes thought to stand for 
a nawl , hence the not unfrequcnt use of nawl oi nail in the 
sense of ‘ awl ' Such forms as nass for ass, net^ foi ez^ (an 
egg), &c , are occasionally found Nuncle, naunt, probably 
arose from mine uncle, mine aunt, misappiehended as my 
nuncle, my naunt An intiusion of n also occurs by putting 
ng for gy as nightingale for *mhtigale, M E mghtegale At the 
end of words we find an excrescent n aftei r , as in M E 
bitour, E bitter-n, M E marter, later marter^n, now marten, 
both words of French origin Hence we can understand 
E siubhor-n, M E stihor, which may also have arisen from 
misapprehending M E sitbor-nesse as *skborn-nesse 

Assimilation of nd to nnis seen m E winnow, M E wind- 
ewen, A S wmdwian, to expose to wind 

§ 348 History of P P is changed to its voiced eqmva- 

^ I-ayamoa's Brut begins with the words An pieost, wntten a prest in 
the second and later MS In 1 x 13 of the Ormulnm, we find an duhhttg 
wtf, a doughty wife Still later, we find on htUl quik, a little while, 
Sir Gawayn, 1 30 (about A D 1360 or later") 
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lent, VIZ 3, m a few cases A S loppesire is now lobster , 
A S papol IS now pebble , dribble is the frequentative of drip , 
wabble, to reel, orig to fluttei, is the fiequentative of whap, to 
sti ike, to flultei , the M E attoi cop or cop, a spider, has 
given US cop-web, now cobweb, and knop has become knob 
P has become f, and afterwaids » in A S cnapa, later foim 
cnafa, E knave 

Excrescent p occuis aftei m in empty, A S cemttg , 
glimpse, M E glim^en , and sempsteriox stamstei ^ 

§ 349 History of P The Anglo-Saxon (Southern) / 
had the sound of v, e^en initially (as in modern Southern 
dialects), and in all positions except in such words as ^t, 
qfier The Meician /"must have been the same as the mod 
E initially, and also kept that sound in some words, both 
medially and finally, viz in words such as deaf, loaf, staff, 
cliff, offer, where the f is sometimes doubled This sys- 
tem of denoting the voiceless sound by doubling the lettei 
IS found in A S , in the word off nan, to offer, bon owed 
from Lat offei re , the true A S double f (or rather double 
changing into bb, as in habban, to have, infin , as com- 
pared with M hafd (= havd), be has But a single f 
between two vowels was doubtless sounded as v, even in 
Mercian, and in modern English is always so written , it was 
early written u by the Anglo-French scribes The form off^ 
being emphatic, is still pronounced with f but the unem- 
phatic ^is pronounced ov, even in the compounds keteoj, 
thereof, whereof In some ME MSS we even find such 
words as from needlessly spelt ffrom, as e g in the MS of 
Richard the Redeless , but I think we never find ff for the 
sound olv^ This distindUon is perfectly observed in mod 
Welsh, where ff'=^f and f^v We have only four words m 
which f has become v initially , these are vane, vat, vtnewed, 

^ We may add whimper, the equivalent of Lowland Scotch whtmmer, 
frequentative from a base whim, with the same sense as whim (§ 345) 

^ The capital F is also written ff, as said above 
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and vtxefiy A S /anay/cei, finege^ 'fyxen (fem of/ox) ’ Life 
represents a nom case lif but the M E pi was liuesy E lives 
Calf gives both the pi calves ^ and the deiivative veib to 
calve Belief gives the derivative verb believe Cases in 
which the medial f has become v are, of course, extremely 
common, in fact, they lun through the whole language 
Examples aie seen in the plurals leaves ^ lives ^ loaves , thieves ^ 
&c , m the verbs behave^ behove^ calve, cafve, cleave, c^ave, 
grave, halve, have, heavt, live, love, &c , M E hauen (with 
prefix be-), behouen, caluen, &c , also in cove, five, glove, &c , 
A S c 6 fa,ftf, gl 6 f, &c , and m anvil, clover, ever, evil, harvest, 
haven, hovel, liver, navel, raven, &c The f is preseived in 
fifth, fifty, twelfth, and the like, by the voiceless th oi / Gh 
IS now sounded as f in some words (§ 333) 

F has remarkably disappeared in the following cases 
A S hcBfst, hcBfd, hcefde, E hast, hath (also has), had , A S 
heafod, M E heued, heed, E head, A S hldford, M £ lauerd, 
E lord, A S hldfdige, E lady^ A S efete became M E 
ewi, our newt Both / and aie ignored in the mod E 
halfpenny 

Assimilation has taken place, of fm to mm, m kman or 
lemman, A S Idofman, 1 e * dear one ' , Lammas, A S 
hldfmcesse, 1 e loaf-mass , and m woman The last remark- 
able form arose thus the A S wlfman, pi wtfmen, became 
Early E wimman, pi wtmmen The pi form is still strictly 
preserved m our pronunciation, though persistently misspelt 
women, the singular has been changed from winian to 
woman by the mfluence of the w, which tends to turn t into 
o, and 0 into u , cf Goth kwtman with the modern E tome 

^ Though A S fyxen does not occur, we find A S fem fyxe, which 
only differs in the snffl«:, see Index to Sweet’s Oldest Eng Texts 
Etxsen occurs as a surname Vat was re-imported from Dutch 

* Hawk IS often added , but it is more likely that hawk represents 
Icab hemkr than the A S hafoc (The word haivec is unalhed, being of 
jP’rench ongln ) 
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Very similar is the change from J'n to mn^ later 7n^ as in A S 
slcefn^ sfefn^ latei siemn^ whence mod E stem (of a tree) 

§ 350. History of B jff is sometimes changed to voice- 
less as in gossips M E gomb or god^ib^ 1 e ‘ related in 
God,’ said of a sponsor in baptism So also tmkeinpi zsz un- 
kembedy 1 e uncombed , from A S camb, a comb, with 
mutation of to see p 202 

Excrescent b is common aftei m, as m M F 

emeres.K S cpinyrian, gam^b-lejiom ga/^ie , ham-ble^ M E 
bre77ibil^ A S br/mel ^ mm-bde, M E mmtd, read}- to seize, 
from A S mm-a/7, to seize, take , slum-b-er, M E slumercn^ 
A S sli 4 me)ian^ Uni-b-'tt^ A S timber^ but cf Swed iimmer^ 
timber, and Goth iiyjirjan, to build Similaily, mb appears 
even for single m in an accented syllable, and finally, as in 
crumby from A S azmi-Qy numb^ due to A S num-en, as 
explamed below, to which we may add hrnb^ A S 
hnii and thimb, A S puma^ but this final b is no longer 
sounded Thun-b-le is a derivative of thimb , and crum-b-le 
of crumb, fiom A S cfum-a Humble-bee '=^ hummle-bee , 
where hummle is the frequentative of hum Numb is from 
M E num-en, nom-en, A S num-en, deprived of sensation, 
pp of mm-an, to seize, take, catch , cf Icel num-mn, bereft, 
pp of nema, to take 

§ 361 History of M The letter m is lost before /"and 
s, even in A S , in a few words, viz E five, Goth fimf 
(where the m is itself a substitution for Aiyan N), dsle, E 
ousel, cognate with G amsel, sSfte, E soft, cognate with G 
satft, O H G samffo (adverb) 

Af becomes n before /, as in A S cemete, E emmet, or by 
contraction ant So also we have Hants for Hamtonskire, 
otherwise called Hampshire, where the p is excrescent Cf. 
aunt (through the French) from Lat amtta 

§ 362 History of Y The original Aryan Y is repre- 
sented in A S by ge only in a very few words, viz ye, yea, 
yes, year, yore, yet, yoke, yon, young, youth , in you, your, the g 
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was dropped, viz in A S e^w, edtvet In other cases y 
corresponds to an Aryan G See § 337 

§ BBS. History of R In most Aiyan languages, r has 
a tendency to turn into I Hence we can explain E smouldet^ 
from M E smolder^ a stifling smoke, as being a variant of 
M E smorther, with the same sense , from A S smot -tan^ to 
stifle The M E smoriher is now smothet , so that smoulder 
and smother aie doublets 

Rr has become dd va K ^ pearruc, M E patrol^ an 
enclosuie, now paddock In fact, the railway-station now 
called Paddock Wood is in the old manor of Parrocks , 
Archaeologia Cantiana, xiii 128, Hasted's Hist of Kent, 
8vo , V. 2 86 Cf pon idge < poddtge < pottage 

R has disappeared from speak^ M E speken A S sprecan , 
also from speech, M E speche, A S spdc, earlier sprdc 

R is intrusive m bride-groom, for bridegoom, A S brjd- 
guma , not, howevei, m gtoom itself, also in hoarse, M E 
hors, hoos, A S hds Surf formerly suffe, probably from 
A S swSgan, to make a rushing noise or ‘ sough ’ As to the 
pronunciation of r, see § 310 

Metathesis is not infrequent in words containing the letter r, 
which IS liable to shift its place. Thus we have bird, fiom 
A S bridd , burn, from A S brinnan, bright, from Mercian 
berhi (A S beorhi) , cress, from A S ccprse ; fresh, from A S 
fersc , fright, fi om A S fyrhio , nostril, for '^nosthrzl:=z*nos- 
thirl, A S nospyrl, through, from A S pufh,cf E thorough \ 
wtighi, from A S wyrhta , wrought, A S worhte , thud for 
iht id, from three , thirteen, thirty, for thritteen, thritty Cf also 
A S goers or gress, grass, A S irnan or rinnan, to lun, E 
thirl or thrill, to pierce ; and E frith as a variant of firth, 
fiom Icel fjordr 

§ 364 History of Ii L has disappeaied from each, 
which (Scotch ilk, whilk), such, A S dU, hwilc, swylc , ajso 
from M E als, alse, also, A S eal-swi, a doublet of also. 
England is for Eng{le)-land, A S, EngMond, Mnglaland, the 
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land of the Angles JL is not sounded in calf^ calve^ 
halve ^ folksy olh^ talk, walk^ qualm^ &c , nor in would^ should 
The spelling of would and should has brought about the 
intrusive I in could for coud Assimilation of It to it has 
taken place in tottery piov E foltery A S tealUian 

§ 355 Histoiry of ‘W The A S suffix -wa or -we is 
now vuitten -ozv, as in co/zoe {cofewe), speatwa^ now a? row, 
spa f tow The A S final w is absoibed, so that ttcow is 
ireey cneow is kneCy gleow is gleSy trdowe is it uOy dow isyoUy Mw 
IS huCy &c It IS pieser\ed to the eye in ezuty neWy yeWy 
sttowy See y but IS vocalised m pronunciation 

W has disappeared from A S wdsy E ooze , A S cwidu, 
later cudUy'E cudyfdowety E fow , IdwercSy E latk (bird), 
dwthiy ndwihty E aught y naughty ?dwel (Goth saiwala), 
E sot/l It also occasionally diops in ceitain combinations, 
as wly ihWy iWy sw Thus lisp is flom A S whspy adj , stam- 
mering, thong y from A S pwang, iusly from A S tusc'^y 
also tuxy iwux (foi *twzsc)y such, from M E swichey A S 
swylc y sOy alsOy fiom A S swdy ealswdy and sultry is for 
sweltry Note also answer and swot d, where it is only present 
to the eye Sister is not demed from A S sweostory but from 
the cognate Icel ystir (Goth swisiar) 

JSw is now written why i educed in pronunciation to a 
mere w in Southern English, the w is silent in whOy A S 
hwdy but the h remains See § 336 

Wr IS still written, but the w is silent, viz in writCy 
wrongy Sec To this rule there is one exception, the wntten 
w being now dropped m A S wrSt-aUy to root or rout up, as 
a pig does with his snout. The Promptorium Parvulorum 
has WrotyHy as swyne , Verrot ' Root, sb , is of Scand. 
ongin 

At the beginmng of the sixteenth century a habit arose of 
prefixing w to hy when the vowel o followed it, in certain 
words Thus M E hool became whole, and M E hoot 
^ The spelling tme occurs m the Erfurt Glossary, 1 487 
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became whote or whot ^ m which cases the w was slightly 
sounded^ The w m ivhole and whot has again dropped 
in pronunciation, but it is kept to the eye in the former 
of these words, whereas whof is now hot So also hoop 
(F houper) became whoops we must not make the mis- 
take of confusing this woid with A S w6p^ sb, an outcry, 
the derived veib from which is wipan^ our weep The 
w m woof IS also unoriginal, and will be explained below, 
§ 370 , p 396 

§ 356 History of S Owing to the fiequent change 
of the sound of final s to z, the Anglo-Fiench scnbes intro- 
duced the use of ce to denote a final s that had preserved 
its sound, in imitation of the F spellings penance^ pftte, 
&c Hence we find A S ffs, zi, IJs, mfs, mmsian^ dne\, 
answenng to E fleece^ ice^ hce^ trnce^ mmce, once, and the 
M E hennes, siihens, thennes, thries, irewes, twies^ whennes, 
answering to E hence, since, thence, thrice, truce, twice, whence 
Owing to a supposed etymology from F cendre, we find A S 
stnder, scoria, slag (Icel sindr, Swed sinder, G sinter), 
spelt cinder, as at piesent The correct spelling sinder 
occurs as early as the eighth century and as late as the 
sixteenth, see my Supplement Owing to confusion with 
F words, such as science, we find sc miswritten for s in 
scythe, M E sitke, A S side 

S becomes z medially and finally in a large number of 
words, a change which is sometimes indicated by writing 
z, and sometimes not On the one hand we have adze, 
A S mdese, bedizen, allied to dts^ in distaff , blaze, A S 
blmse, dizzy, A S dysig , drizzle, frequentative of A S 
drios-an, to let fall m drops, freeze (pp frozen), A S 
friosan, furze, A S fyrs , hazel, A S hdesel, nozzle, from 
nose, A S nosu, ooze, sb, wet mud, A S w6s , sneeze, 

^ Halliwell gives prov E whome for home, and tuhoard for hoard 
We even find prov E zooa/s or touts for oafs, and we all say wun for 
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for yheezL, M E f7iLse7i^ A S fn^osan (whence also 7ieeze, by 
loss of y) 5 whecze^ A S kw/sa/i , wizen, from A S (/ory 
W 7 S 7 iian, to diy up So also h7aze7i fiom b7 ass, glaze fiom 
glass, glaze fiom grasi^ On the other hand, we have 
arise and rise, A S Isan, 7 isan , besom^ A S besma , 
bosom, A S bSsm , lose, A S losian, pi opei ly ‘ to become 
loose ' , nose, A S nosu , whose, A S hwds , those, A S 
pas So also the veibs house, louse, inouse, with se as z, 
from the sbs home, louse, inouse, with se as Compare 
with this the voicing of ih between two \owels, as c\plamed 
m § 342 

aS becomes sh in gu^h, fiom Icel giisa , and ch in linch-pin, 
put for Ims-pin, fiom A S lym^, an a\le-tree So also 
mod E henchman appears as M E hcitsman, short for 
he 7 igst-man,\ e horseman, gioom Cf ‘ canterius, in 

Wiight's Vocabulaiies, and see heyncemaim in the Promp- 
torium Parvuloium 

§ 367 S > r There are some very mteiesting instances of 
the change of s to r, by Verner's Law In all such cases s took 
first of all the intermediate sound of z Obvious examples 
occur in are, pi of is , were, pi of was , lorn, pp of M E 
lesen, A S leosan , fi ot e, used by Milton ior frozen Other 
examples are found in bare, A S bar, cognate with Lithu- 
anian basas, bare-footed, berry, A S bertge, Goth hast. 
Mate (of a trumpet), from M E blasen, to blow loudly 
(cf blas-f), dreary, A S dr/or-ig, orig dripping with gore, 
from dr^os-an, to drip, ear, A S iare, Goth auso , hear, 
A S Mran, hfran, Goth hausjan, iron, A S iren, earlier 
form {sen, lore and learn, A S Idr and leorntan, from a 
Teut base leis, appeanng in Goth lats, I have found out, 
I know , rear, v, A. S rdran {y=^^rds'-taii), causal verb from 
rise, weary, A S w/r-tg, from wdrtan, to tramp over a 
moor, from wdr, a moor = wds, mire 

One very singular example of a similar change occurs in 
the mod, E* dare, the A, S form is dear, standing for dearr 
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{^*dearz)y cognate with Goth dars, I dare (cf Gk Baptr-^lv) 
The radical s leappears in the pt t durs-t 

§ 868 In several words s has disappeared from the end, 
having been mistaken for the pluial su£[i\, and its removal 
has formed a new but mcoirect singulai ^ AS hyrgels^ 
a tomb, M E bwiels^ became M E bu?iel, whence our 
burial A S rddelse, M E redels^ a riddle, became M E 
redel^ whence our riddle A S ptsa^ pi pisan, borroxsed 
from Lat pisum^ became M E pese^ pi pesen or peses^ latei 
pease^ pi peason, then pease was taken to stand for peas^ 
a plural, the s was cut off, and the lesult is E pea 
Similarly the supposed pi slates is really a singular, being 
borrowed from Du schaais^ pi schaatsen On the othei 
hand, the pi bodies^ in the sense of stays for women, has 
been turned into a singular, spelt bodice , bf acken is really a 
plural m -en^ A S braccan^ pi of bracce^ 1 e biake Eaves 
IS singular, A S efese^ and so is alms^ A S cehnesse (Gk 

iKlSTJfJL0(TVV1j) 

§ 860. The combinations st, sp, sir, spr^ aie extremely 
common, and remain unchanged Theie is haidly any 
tendency, as m some languages, to drop the initial j It is 
howevei lost jn paddle^ formerly spaddle^ when used m the 
sense of a small spade, being in fact the diminutive form of 
spade , this is due to confusion with paddle^ m the sense of 
an implement for managing a boat 

*9 is intrusive in island^ M E tla7id^ A S {glands by 
confusion with F isle^ from Lat insula 

S IS sometimes prefixed It is common to compare melt 
with smelt^ and to say that the s in smelt is prefixed This 
IS untrue, both meltan and smeltan are A S and geneial 
Teutomc forms, and, if they are connected, we can more 

^ See a list of Words corrupted through, mistakes about Number, m 
A & Palmer^s Folk-Etymology, 1882, p 592 But there are a few 
tttrora m it, as e g under knee, supposed to be plural j Ua^ supposed 
to be a fictitious singular 
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easily deiive mdt from viielt b> supposing that the s was 
lost But there is a real piefixing of s in s-quteze^ from 
A S cwisan^ civ^san^ to ciush This s is due to association 
with squashy a woid of F origin, fiom O F es-quachet 
(=Lat ex-coacfa? e), in which the r repiesents the O F 
intensive piefix es- = Lat Scveial othei woids have 

been e\plained as containing the same intensive prefix, but 
I believe that most of such explanations are w^iong® Smezt 
IS probabl} nothing more than a variant of the oldei fneeze^ 
due to substituting the common combination S7i for the 
jaie and difficult fn^ whilst 7tteze lesulted from diopping/* 

§ 360 SK The A S sc^ when followed by e or z, com- 
monly becomes M E sch^ E sh , as in A S sceamu^ E 
shame , A S schtan, E shine Exceptions are mostly due to 
Noise influence, as in E slin^ fiom Icel shmt When 
followed by other vowels, sc also commonly becomes sh^ as 
in A S scaga^ E show, A S sculdof, E shoulder ^ A S 
uyita7i^ E shut But A S sccch remains as scahy with a 
double foim of the adjective, viz scabby y shabby A F escale 
is E scalcylmt K S scelli^lEs shell, final also becomes , 
as in crscy ash (tiee),^^<r, fish, the dative cases of these words 
being a see and Jiscc y compare the remaiks in note 3 , p 354 
In the word schootury the sch is an imitation of Dutch 
spelling, but it should rather be scoonery from the prov E 
scooTiy to ghde over water The late Du woid schooner is 
boirow^ed from English® 

St Medial st may become ssy as m blossomy A S 
hldsima y misselthrush ^ mistlethfushy the thiush that feeds 
on the berries of the mistletoe In mistleioey A S mistcltdny 
the st IS now pronounced as ssy as also m glisieuy listen 

^ Even m Italian we find the same prefix used mtensively , thus, 
$ gndare^ to scold, is derived from gridare, to cry out, by prefixing r* 
X^t ex (The Ital s also stands for Lat dts - ) 

* The old notion of etymologising was to rush to conclusions by 
combmmg uncertam mstances, often unrelated, under a general law 

* Whitney, Language and the Science of X^guage, 1868, p 38 
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Mizzle^ to fall in fine drops, is a frequentative formed from 
mtst, 1 e fine ram , it stands for '^missle = '^ 7 msile 

Metathesis occasionally takes place of final sk^ which 
becomes x (-t j), and of final ps<^ which becomes sp Thus 
E ask also appears as prov E ax als) , E wasp is 
prov E waps^ fiom A S tvceps M E has clapsen as well 
as claspen foi E clasp , and this is an oldei foim, being allied 
to clamp SlmlIally^;^^^/ isfoi ‘'grap-s, M E gtapstn, allied 
to grab and g7 ipe Hasp is for ‘ haps = A S hccpse^ a bolt 
of a door, a ^fitting', allied to A S ge-hcep^ fit Asp-en is 
an adjectival foim fiom A S cFps Lisp is from A S whps^ 
stammering 

§ 861 The pnncipal results of the piecedmg chapter 
may be exhibited in the following table It may be observed 
that the consonantal changes in woids of Fiench origin 
are of a similar chaiacter m a great many icspects, but 
there aie a few such changes which aie not heie lepresented 
These will leceive attention on a future occasion 

TABLE OF PRINCIPAL CONSONANTAL CHANGES 


(^N B — The Italic w and y denote vowel sounds, foiming parts of a 
diphthong , the roman w and y denote consonants ) 


Aryan 

Teutonic 

A -Saxon 

Mid Enoiish 

Modern 

G 

K 

c, ce 

c, k, g , ch, j, ce 

c, k, g, t , ch, j, 
ce, gh 


K (doubled) 

cc 

cc, ck, kk , Cvh 

ck, tch 

SK 

SK, KS 

sc, see, X 

sc , sch, sh , X 

sc, sk, sh, X 

Gw 

KW 

cw 

qu 

qu 

K 

H 

h 

h , (JosI) , gh 

h , {lost) , gh 

Q 

HW 

hw 

wh 

wh, w 

GH 

G 

ge, h 

gi y>5, gh, w, f, 
ge 0)iiijr 

g, yi gh, w, f, 
ge, i,y 


GG, GY, 

eg 

ggi gge 

dge 

D 

T 

t 

t, d, (JosI) 

t, d, {lost) 

T 

TH 

>,«, t,d 
d 

}>,th, t, d, (Josi) 
d, t , (Josi) 

th , t, d , {lost) 

DH 

D 

d, t , {lost) 

N 

N 

n, {losi) 

n, {lost) 

n, m, {lost) 

B? P? 

P 

Pi f 

p, b; u («v) 

p, b, ve 
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Aryan 

Tfuton ic 

\ Sa\on 

Mid English 

Modern 

P 

P 

f 

f, ft, u r==\) 

f, ff , V, ve , {lost) 

BH 

B 

b 

b 

b, p 

M 

M 

m 

m 

m , n 

Y 

Y 

ge 

y, 5 

V 

R, L 

R, L 

r, 1 

ra). t 

rd;, 1 

W 

W 

w 

w, 

w, ow, {lost'' 

S 

S 

s, r 

b , 1 

SfZ, sh,bu, l»(/ost) 


Excrfsckn r LETTERS d, t, afttr n , b, p, after m , t, aftet 
s, X , n, a/tu r These produce the combinations nd, nt, 
mb, mp, st, xt, rn, in certain cases See §§ 341, 344, 347, 
350 



CHAPTER XIX 


Various Changes in the Forms of Words 

§ 802 In § 322 and § 323 above, I have noted some of 
the principal modes in which the foims of woids are affected 
Some of these require fmthei discussion and exemplification 
It is impossible to avoid some repetition, but I give old lesults 
briefly, with references to formei sections 

(1) Palataiisatioii. See this discussed in § 324 For 
examples, see §§ 325, 326, 330, 339 

(2) Voicing of voiceless letters Examples have 
already been given m §§ 318, 323, 327, 328, 340, 342, 348 
Thus we have haves as the pi of loaf, dig from dike, knm- 
ledge from M E hnmleche, jowl from M E chattel (chavet), 
proud from A S priit, breathe fiom breath, &c , lobster from 
A S hppestre, pebble fiom A S papal, &c 

(3) Vocalisation of voiced letters This is particu- 
larly common m the case of ^ , see § 338 So also w , see 
§ 3SS 

(4) Assimilation This produces a grouping of voiceless 
letters, as in the sound lookt for looked , or of voiced letters, 
as in the sound dogz for dogs, as explained in § 318 It 
also produces doubled letters, as in blotsom (§ 340), bless 
(§ 344) > kltss (§ 342) , lemman (later lemon), Lammas, woman. 
Early E wtmman (§ 349) It is extremely common in Latm, 
as in of-ferre for ob-ferte, whence E offer , and is quite a 
distinguishing feature of Itahan and Icelandic Notable ex- 
amples are seen in Ital ammtrare, to admire , IceL drekka, 
to dnpk, 
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(5) Substitution Examples ha\e been given of / foi L 

(§ 329), of k foi /(§ 340), of d foi d 342), of / foi p 

(§ 342) , and of sh and ch foi s 356) We ma} lefci 

hithci the change from s (=s) to 7 357) 

(6) Metathesis Examples have been guen of ks 01 x 

foi sk^ and sp foi /r (§ 360) , and of the fiequent shifting of / 

(§ 353) So also modem E emplovs zvh for A S hw^ 

and common!}" has le finally foi A S t/, as in idk^ fiom 
A S idtl^ but these aie merely graphic changes, appeal- 
ing to the eve It is also extremel} piobablc that tht 
sense of M E tikchn^ to tickle, a frequentative verb fiom 
the base tix, to touch lightly, was mfiuenced in sense, 
and confused with, the led kitla^ to tickle, whence piov 
E kiiih^ to tickle, and the adj kd/Ze, used m the piecisc 
sense of the mod E ticklish So also walLt, JM E waht, 
appeals to be a meie substitution for M E zuatd^ foimeily 
used in the sense of ‘ bag ^ 01 ‘ basket ' , as shewn in my 
Dictionaiy Other examples of metathesis aie seen in meld 
foi needh , in aci e, an Anglo-Fiench spelling of A S cecer 
as may be seen by consulting the Yeai -books of Edwaid I, 
edited by Mi Hoi wood (though this only affects the written 
form) , and m several words of Fiench origin 

§ 303 , (7) Abbreviation 5 including Aphesis, Syn- 
cope, and Apocope Theie aie many wa}b in which 
abbreviation can take place, and examples aie numerous 

Aphesis The dropping of an initial short vowel is so 
common that Dr Muiiay has found it convenient to invent 
a special name for it He calls it aphesis (Gk a 

letting go), and defines it thus ® the gradual and uninten- 
tional loss of a shoit unaccented vowel at the beginning of 
a word/ A woid in which aphesis occurs is called aphehc 
Most of such words aie, however, of French oiigin Among 
those of English origin we may note down^ short for M,E, 
adoun^ A S, of-dUne^ lit, off the down or hill, and so, down- 
wards ^ hne^ short for alone , wq^ward^ short for away ward 
vox> I. c c 
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To these we may add bishop, A S hiscop, boiiowed fiom Lat 
eptscopus , sterling, short foi Esferhng , and many words of 
French oiigin 

Initial consonants aie lost in seveial woidb Thus K 
has disappeared in 7iip, nibble, nap , see § 331 AT has disap- 
peared in all woids which began m A S with hi, hn, and hr , 
see the list m § 332 ^ also in A S hit, IL it A S g, later 
5, is lost in if, lith , § 337 A S > is lost in pwifel, L whit- 
tle , and thwak is commonly whack, § 342 A S « is lost 
in adder, auger, aught (foi naught) , § 346 F has disappeared 
from M E fnesen, to sneeze, leaving the form nte^e, Mids 
Nt Dieam, 11 i 56 A S ze; is lost m lisp, ooze, § 353 , and 
IS silent in the combination wr 

§ 804 Meddal consonants are also lost in vanous words 
C IS lost in A S druncman, M E di uncnien, druncncn, later 
diounen, E diown An oiiginal Teut h is lost even in A S 
in ear^ see, slay, har, sb , § 335 Welsh, A S wehsc, is really 
for ^welhtse, being den\ed from wealh, a stranger i7is also 
lost in modern E m trout, uot, § ^$5 G often disappears 
from sight, becoming first M E 5, and then t 01 y, and so 
formmg part of a diphthong, as in A S hcpgel, later hcs^el, 
hayl, mod E hail , see examples in § 338, where I have also 
included nine, steward, tile , and lent (for lengt) Tis lost in best, 
last, 8co , § 340 Th is lost in worship, wrist, Noifolk, &c , 

§ 342 D, in answer, gospel, upholsterer, bandog , § 344 N, 
in ell, elbow, eleven, spider, Thursday, tithe, and even in 
A S in could, goose, lithe, mouth, other, tooth , § 346 An 
Aryan n is lost in five, § 351 F has disappeared in hast, 
hath, has, had, head, lord, lady, leman, woman , and has be- 
come m in Lammas, § 349 Jf is lost, even m A S , in ousel, 

3 § 361 JR. IS lost in smother, speak, speech , § 353 L, 
m as, each, such, which, and is often silent, as in calf folk, 
walk, <&c , § 354 W IS lost in also, aught, naught, four, 
lark, so, soul, thong, and is silent in answer, sword , m such 
(for swich), tusk (piobably for twisc), sultfy{iox peltry), cud 
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(doublet of qmd)y the eftect of a ze; upon the following vowel 
IS plainly disccinible , see § 35s 

§ 366 Pinal consonants are also lost Examples aie 
seen in the loss of A S c, as in barhj\ tverj, /, and all 
\\ ords in -ly , also in sigh (A S su-an)^ wheie the gh is silent , 

§ 328 

The A S //, later gh, is silent in hof ough, hough, <SLc , and 
IS entiiely lost in fee, ha, loe (deei), and even in A S scc 6 , 
E shoe 

The A S ^ constantly becomes y, 1 e pait of a diph- 
thong, as in day, gtay, key. See , and A S final -ig becomes 
E y, not onl> in adjectives such as holy, a7iy, many, dizzy 
(A S hdhg, dnig, mcr?ng, dysig), but even in substan+ives, as 
body, ny, penny (A S hodig, shoit foi p^nniq, pend- 

ing) , § 338 Similaily, the A S ^ becomes t when not final, 
as m A S molegn, E vndhm 

T IS lost in anvil, § 340, and d in wanion, woodbine, 
tine, hme, § 344 

The loss of final n is quite a chaiactciistic mark of the 
modem language Not only is it lost m til fiom A S eln, 
game fiom A S gamen (the full foim of w^hich is preseived 
as gammon), holly fiom A S hohgn, vail fiom A S viyhi 
(compaie the equivalent names Millt? and 3 f line?), vnstleioe 
from A S vnsidtdn, sulky from A S {d)solcen, but in a laige 
numbei of words which in A 'S ended in -a?? This A S 
suffix (-an) usually has a grammatical value, and is found at 
the end of all infinitives, and at the end of many adverbs and 
prepositions , but in modem English it is either lost or is re- 
presented only by a mute ^ Thus A S stng-an hecQxne M E 
sing-en, stng-e, and is now sing , and so with most other verbs 
A S mac-tan became M E, mak-ten, viak-en, and is now make , 
but the final e is mute Among the adverbs, it may suffice to 
mention A S dMfan, E above , A S on-sundran, E asunder , 
A S ceftan, behind, E A S heforan, E before , A S 
behmdan, E. behind. Sec Among the prepositions we ma> 

c c a 
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note A S beneoSan^ E beneath , A S wiS^mnan, E within , 
A S on-batan^ d-dtitan, E about, See To these we may add 
A S hUt-an, E hut, often used as a conjunction In all these 
instances, the -an was oiiginally a case-ending of a substan- 
tive or adjective , it was weakened to -en in IM E , and has 
since become mute e or has disappeared Cui lous exceptions 
are seen in the words henee, thence, whence, since The A S 
hin-an, hence, latei heon-an, became IM E htn-en, henn-en, and 
(by loss of li) ht 7 i 7 i-e , at this stage, instead of the e being lost, 
the commonly adverbial suffix was substituted for it, giving 
M E henn-es, latei hens, mod E hcn-ce The final -ce is 
mciely the Anglo-French sciibal device for shewing that the 
final J was voiceless So also we have A S d^an-an, dan-on, 
M E thami-e, thenn-e,\ 3 Xei thmn-es, and findiXy thon-ce , A S 
hwan-an, hwan-on, M E whati-efi, whafin-e, later zvhenn-es, 
and finally whence A S siS-Shn (1 e ‘ aftei the,' ddin being 
the dat case of the definite aiticle), became, in late A S , sidd- 
an, M E siStn, sithen, to which the adveibial suffix -s (short 
for -es) was added, giving M E sithezis, later sithencc (Shake- 
speare), and, by contraction, since The same case-ending 
-an has disappeared in Monday, A S mdii-an deeg, day of the 
moon, Sunday, A S sunn-an devg, day of the sun In 
yester-day, A S gisir-an deeg, the -an is a case-ending, prob- 
ably a genitive, the nominative being the adjectival form 
gistra, which occurs in Gothic The only traces left of the 
old suffix -an are in the pluial nominatives ox-en, brethr-en, 
childr-en, shoo-n, ey-ne, h-ne, to which we may add brack-en 
oiiginally the plural of brake (§ 358) In one adverb, oft-en, 
w'e have the suffix -en added by analogy with other M E 
adveibs, the A S form being simply ^ Cf §346 Other 
examples of the loss of final n are seen m eve, short for even, 

1 e evening, my, thy, short for mine, thine, short for none, ago, 
short for agone, el(bow) for eln{bow) , ember-days for embern- 
dqys, from A S yfnb-ren,ymb-ryne, a lunning round, ciicuit, 
course, hence ^ season ' ; stem for stemn, A S. stemn, siejhu 
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Final w has disappeared m gice, hiee, tree, hue, fme^yott, 
§ 335 

Final s has disappeaied in burtal, 7iddle, pea ^ and in 
seveial ^^oids of French oiigin, as chttry, sJicrfj, <SLc , 
§ 35S 

§360 Syncope The term yncope is usually restiicted 
to that peculiar foiin of conti action which lesults fiom the 
loss of letters and syllables in the middle of a word, as when 
w^e use du foi cvet , cv')y for evtty E\amples of the loss of 
medial consonants have been given in § 364 The loss of 
the medial g m paiticulai produces a veiy leal syncope, by 
reducing the number of syllables in a word, the A S nagel 
being now 7iail, &c , see § 338 A similar result comes 
from the loss of a medial vowel Examples are adze for 
adze, A S adesa, a7ii for am't, A S cemeiie, chufch for 
chur'ch, A S cynce, latei cyree, ctree , newt for ewt:=e/is:ie/* i, 
A S e/eta , hemp for kedp, A S kenep, hcentp , mint for nittii, 
A S mynet, borrowed from Lat moneta, monk for mon'k, 
A S munec, from Lat mofiachus , month for motiih, A S. 
m6nap We may add some adjectives, as bald^M E hall-ed, 
E owen, A S dgen , French for Frankish, Scotch 
or Scots for Scoitsh or Scottish , Welsh for Wale^ish, &c 
The omission of e in the pp suffix ^en is extremely common, 
as in thrown foi thi ow'n, A S prdw-en , born for bor^n, A S 
bor-en, See Syncope also gives us don foi do on, dout for 
do out, doff for do off, dup for do up Syncope sometimes 
does considerable violence to the original forms, as in these 
examples either, A S dgder, syncopated form of dg-hwaeBer, 
which again is for d-ge-hweeSer, and so compounded of d, 
aye, ge, the common prefix, and hwes^er, whether ^ , else, A S 
elles; England, A S JEngia-land, land of the Angles, 
mghi for fourteen night 5 fddsle for forecastle , lady, A S. 

1 Cf G jtder, compounded of and weder, here je answers to A S 
and weder to AwaSer , the ge not appearing m it Thus jeder is pre- 
cisely the equivalent of E or, see below 
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hlAfdtge ^ lark^ A S Idwe^ce , last foi lal sf, i e latest ^ lotd^ 
A S hldford , made for malede, A S ?nacode , pa'i I foi paj ; ocl, 
A S pearruc ^ sennight foi seven night y since for sithenct 
(§ 3^5) 5 wkukomdioi ^whirjle-wmd, Icel hvirfilvindi , Dan 
hvirvelvind So also or is short for other 01 anther ^ A S 
awder y and again the A S awffer is a conti acted foim of 
drhwcedery fiom dy ever, and hwcoSery whethei Consequently 
or differs fiom either only as d-hwciSef does from d-ge-hwceSei , 
in other words, the lattei contains the paiticle gey and the 
formei does not So nor ^ ?ie o> , fiom A S nCy not, and 
d'-hwadct y and neither = ne either 

Another kind of syncope appeals in the shortening ofvowdsy 
as in shepherd for sheepherd Iheie are several woids with 
short vowels which were once long Thus rod is short foi 
roody the vowels in tedy bread, dead, shred, lead (a metal), 
head, answer to A S , those in breast, ft mid, hip (dog-iose), 
to A S eo , those in bt eath, health, sweat, to A S 4;^ , those in 
cloth, gone, hot, wot, to A S d , ten is shoit for teen, as in 
thirteen , the t in ditch was once long, as in dike , the 0 was 
once long in other, mother, brother, doth, done, glove, Sec See 
further m § 454 

§ 367 Apocope. The omission of final lettei s 01 syllables 
of a wozd IS called apocope Numerous examples have been 
already given, the most noticeable being the loss of final n in 
inflexions , see § 366 Putting aside the loss of final conso- 
nants, the apocope of vowels is the chief distinguishing maik 
of modem English as compaied with Early English and, 
more particulaily, with Anglo-Saxon. It pervades the whole 
of the language All final A S vowels, whether a, e, 0, or 
became '' levelled ' to e , and subsequently all the final <?'s, so 
common in Middle English, were lost or became mute At 
the same time, all the A S genders have been lost , modern 
English knows nothing of grammatical gender , it only recog- 
nises logical gender, as in man, wife, fish , ox metaphorical gcn-^ 
der^ as when we speak of a ship as feminme# The A. S man js 
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of a common gender, ze^^and scip are neuter, and fisc is mas- 
culine As the final vowel, 01 the absence of one, gave come 
sort of indication, though not always a suie one, of the 
gendci, the loss of gendeis assisted the loss of the final vov^el, 
by rendei mg any 1 etention of it unnece ssai y A few examples 
must suffice 

(a) A S final -a is lost in ass-a^ a^s ^ E hoTjo ^ 

dtop-a^'R df op y fidd~a,'R food foaly E ??iooh, 

S.C It has become e mule in ap-a, E apt , kar-a, E hat e , 
ctiap-ay cnafay E knave ^ &c^ AS ctum-a, M E ttum-mt, 
is now crumby with exciescent b II a consonant is doubled 
befoie the final it appeals in modem E as a single con- 

sonant only, thus A S lip-pa\^no\} hp y A S s/eot-tay M E 
sier-te, is now s/at The chief exceptions aie -r-ra and -l-Ia, 
where the doubled consonant remains , as m A S s/tc-ca, E 
s/ick y A S geaUla, E gall So also we have A S ass-Uy 
M E a^s-Cy E a^s y but in gta^t^y fiom A S gtcesy the s is 
doubled to shew that it is voiceless 

((5) A S, final -e is lost in ctazv-ey E ctow y end-Cy E end y 
eorS-Cy E eat thy See It is mute in side, A S sfd-Cj wisCy sb , 
A S wfs-e, See AS -we final becomes E -oWy as in 
ate-wCyM E at-we,^ arr-ow Very often the 01 iginal final 
-tf has left a trace in mod E by pioducmg palatalisation , as 
in E wt/chy from A S wic-ce The final -e of the dative case 
IS often the cause of such palatalisation , as shewn in §§ 323, 
339 

(r) A S final -0 or -u is lost in h<zt Oy E heaiy yld-Oy E 
eld (old age) , dur-Uy E door , sun-Uy E son , wud-Uy E wood 
It IS mute e in beal-Uy E bale (evil) , eal-Uy E ahy Sec It is 
needless to multiply instances of this chaiacter 

A few other examples of apocope may be noted A S 

^ Observe how the mod E accented vowel is lengthened^ by the 
prmciple of compensation , it becomes of more importance and bears a 
greater stress Very cunous is the exceptional ^ortenmg, owing to 
common use, m the verb to have , its regular form comes out in the 
compound de-have* 
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mhnesse (Gk i\€r}txo<rvvr))y M E almesse^ diops '^se and becomes 
almes f and Gnolly alms, by syncope Final -en has been lost 
in lenf, A S lenci-tn , and m k 27 tdted, A S cyft-? dd-en, the 
former d being excie&cent Final -wt is lost in gta> , A S 
gear~we , final -^2 in ha 7 hour, Icel hey her^gi , final -Z6 oi -ige 
in toad, A S tdd~u, idd-tgt The A S hceg-te^se has been cut 
down to hag 

§ 368 (8) Unvoicing of voiced consonants This 
process is e\tiemely rare, examples are abbot from A S 
abbod, but this has clearly been influenced by an attempt to 
bring it moie nearly to its original foim, as seen m Lat acc 
abbat-e?yiy cu/tle-{Jish) or cuttle, put for "^cuddle, fiom AS 
cudele, perhaps influenced by G Kuitelfisch, of obscure oiigin , 
hit (of a cart), M E teli, eailiei teld, fiom A S ield"^, the form 
being influenced by Dan telt, Swed tali, a tent The mod 
prov E want or wont, a mole, is fiom A S wand, an ex- 
tiemely early foim, found m the Epinal Glossary, 1 1014, 
possibly a denvative from wtnd-ayi, to wind, turn (pt t wand) 
The voiced b becomes p m gossip, M E godsib, lit ‘ related 
in God,' ongmally applied to a sponsor m baptism A most 
remarkable example is seen in puise, a woid of Latin ongin, 
fiom Lat bursa, it occurs as purs in A S 

§ 869 (9) Addition The rule in English, as in other 
languages, is that words become dimimshed in course of 
lime by various forms of loss ‘ Letters, like soldiers,' says 
Home Tcoke \ are ‘ veiy apt to desert and drop off in a long 
march ' Anything in the nature of addition or amplification 
IS comparatively rare, and invariably slight Such insertions 
are mostly ^euphonic* m the strict sense, 1 e they mostly 
lepresent some slight change in the sound which requires an 
insertion in order to compensate for a loss This will be 

^ The A S form is invanably teld or geteld, a tent, with a verb 
Uldtan, to cover The d is original, and becomes High German t in 
zelt 

* Diversions of Parley, pt 1 c d 
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easily undei stood by obseiving the evamples They may be 
distributed into two sets (i) those in which \owels are in- 
serted, and (2) those m which consonants aie mseited 
Vowel-insertions The A S became M E 

whtsptnn^ whence E whisper Here, the e, apparently in- 
serted, may be due to metathesis, 1 e to putting t? (= ti) 
foi ri ^ When the A S hesma lost its final -a, the scribes in- 
serted a vow el to shew that the m formed a syllable , hence E 
bes{p)??2 Similaily A S bUsinia became lloss{p)7n^ with loss 
of / and tz , A S hdsm is now hos{p) 7 n , A S hofm is now 
hott{p)m , A S fcehn is now faih{p)m A S became 

M E, her^ 7 i-e 7 i, whence our hta}k[i) 7 i The t in ghskn is 
probably due to a graphic mistake, by confusion with glister , 
it wrould be bettei omitted Then glis{c)n or ghss{e)ft would 
coriectly repiesent the A S ghsn-ian We can explain beacon 
from M E heken^ A S beacen, but we may notice that the 
A S word IS fiequently spelt bc^acn In the woids bow-y-er^ 
btaz-i-er^ cloth-i-eiy coll’-i^er^ giaz-^i-ef ^ graz^i-^er, harr-i-er 
(sska^^z-ei), hos-i-er, sawy^f f spurr-z-er, we have an inserted 
t ory (==2) which it is not very easy to understand Matzner 
suggests that such woids weie assimilated to certain substan- 
tives, such as couri-i-er^ /arr-t-er^ sold-t-er^ m which the 
suffix -z-(?r IS Flench, from Lat --arzus (Brachet, Hist French 
Gram , tr by Kitchin, bk 111 c 2) We may notice that F 
verbs such as carry ^ curry ^ likewise gave nse to a suffix of 
similar form in words such as carrier ^ cumber ^ where the ^er 
IS purely English I think it extremely piobable that such 
trade-names as farr-uer (with F -ter) and cumber (with E 
*er after t) combined to suggest new trade-names such as 
bewy-^er^ btaz’-t-er^ cloih^t-er^ coll-i-er^ glaz-i-er^ graz-i^eTf 
ios-t-er, sawy^-er, spurr-i-er, and that harr-t-er was invented 

^ Most Yowel-msertions occur in an unaccented syllable, and between 
two consonants, the latter of which is either a liquid or w The reason 
IS that the liquids, as well as are often vocalised, and an attempt is 
made to express this m wnting 
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to pair off With tert-i-er It is not to be forgotten that there 
was yet a thud way m winch the suffi's: - 2 -^r sometimes arose 
The A S luf-ian^ to love, produced an M E foim louyen 
(y;=.lQVien) as well as loucn (~=-lovefi), and hence was foimed a 
sb huyer as well as loue^ {clover) ^ Heie the / or 

y IS really due to the t in the causal sufifix ~ian of the A S 
verb Hence I take the most likely solution to be, that the 
form in natuially arising in thiee diffeient ways, was 
looked upon as being always the same, and so established 
itself as a convenient occasional form of the agential suffix 

The inseition of o befoie w is common, to shew that the 
w has become vocal Thus A S wealwian is to wallow , the 
sbs arrow, morrow, pillow, sallow, soi row, spa7 row, willow, 
answei to M E arwe, 7no}we, pilwe, salwe, so; we, spa; we, 
wilwe, fiom A S atewe, motgen, pyle (a shoit foim, foi the 
oiiginal IS the Lat pulumus), sealh (gen sealge), soih (gen 
sorgi),spea}wa,wiligi^^tn wilige) , andtheadjs /allow, nai- 
row, answez to A S jfialu (definite form fealwd), and nearu 
(definite form nearwd) 

An inorganic mute ^ was often added by ignoiant scribes 
in impossible places, as e g in makeihe, but this needs no atten- 
tion or remark, unless it be woith while to say that modern 
comic writers imagine that they can pioduce ‘ Old English’ 
by adding a final e at random, and thus ci eating such 
monstrous forms as haihe, dtanhe, wilhe, ihatle, lile, and the 
like , for such is English scholarship in the nineteenth century I 

We do, however, find an inorganic mute e in mouse, house, 
louse, goose, geese, horse, worse, &c , this is merely an ortho- 
graphic device (like the -ce m mice) for shewing that the is 
voiceless, and not pronounced as jb Yet the verbs to house, to 
louse, to mouse are spelt precisely the same , we must look to 

^ See Lumen and Louten m the glossary to Specimens of English, 
Part I, cd Moms In Chancer, C T 1347, where the Ellesmere 
has ioueres, the Petworth and Lansdowne MSS have lawyers and Imiers 
respectively. Halliwell gives lovier as a provmmal E. form still bx 
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the context to distinguish them In one^ no?ie, the final t ex- 
presses the fact that the \owel was once /ofig, as in JNI E 
00^3 noon, A S an, nan Safe foi sai is simply a bad spelling, 
but is not uncommon, similaily we have badt for bad, 
possibly to distinguish it, to the eye, fiom bad as an adjective 
Peihaps it is foi a like leason that we wiite ate (not at) for 
the pt t of eat , some indeed wiite eat, but this is as confus- 
ing as our use of ^tad (pronounced 7 td) for the pt t of fead 
The A S infinitive is dan, pt t cct, pp eien , M E eten, pt t 
i€t ox ct, pp etai , so that modem E might fairly adopt it foi 
the past tense 

§ 870 Consonantal insertions At the beginning of a 
word, we sometimes find k piefixed in a wrong place The 
only fixed example m a woid of native oiigm is yellow- 
hammer as the name of a bird, from A S amoie, earliest 
io\n\ enter , cf Mid Du emmeruk,G cmmerling, gelb-ammtr , 
gold-ammet H is also inserted in whelk, a mollusc, which 
ought rather to be wtlk, and in who/th-berry , § 336 Also m 
rhyme, 'hi E ryme, A S rz>«, by confusion with iV'is 

prefixed in newt , ng is put for^ in rtighiingale, M E mghie- 
gale , and n is suffixed m bittern, diibborn, and mar tern (now 
marten) , § 347 JP^ is prefixed m yew, M E ew, A S rw, 
to indicate the sound more cleaily, so olso you, your, aie 
wntten for the A S edw, edwer , but the y in yean is best 
explained as repiesentmg the piefix ge- , see § 337 JR. is 
inserted in bridegroom (which is unconnected with groom), 
in hoarse, and probably in sur/", § 353 

The spelling swarihs for swaths in Twelfth Night, 11 3, 
162, is probably a mere misprint, for it is spelt swath in 
Troilus, v 5* 25 JL m could is an intentional mis-spelling, 
due to association with would and should , § 354 W m 
whole IS explained in § 355, where also whoop is shewn to 
stand for hoop^ 

The insertion of w in woo/ is veiy cunous The M E 
form IS 0/, a contracuon from A. S dwe/, dweb, short for 
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on-wef or on-wel^ i e ‘a web formed on ' what has been 
alieady spun, so called because the woof or weft travel ses 
the ‘warp,' which is the name given to the paiallel thieads 
before they are ciossed It was, doubtless, felt that 
m some way connected with the verb to weave ^ and as the fact 
of its being a contraction foi chwefhsA been foi gotten, the 
w was restored tn the W 7 ong place^ thus pioducing a foim 
woof to 2iCComp2Lny weave, wel, and weft See Sweet’s Oldest 
English Texts, p 323, col 2 The s in tsland is due to 
confusion with isle 

Exoresoent Iietters Lastly, we may note the excrescent 
letters, viz d or /, after n , i ox p, aflei m , / after ^ 01 a- , 3^ 
after r, see %§ 341, 344, 347, 350 

§ 871 (10) Q-raphic Changes, changes m the 

symbols employed The symbols employed to denote 
certain sounds have sometimes been changed from time to 
time, without any change m the sound repiesented This is 
a matter of history, and need cause little difficulty Most of 
such changes have already been pointed out It will be suffi- 
cient to note the following A S r became k before e and z 
in many words M E cch (from A S cc) became E tch 
A S w^hen not initial, became gh or 3, of which 5 is no 
longei used Cw became qu Hw became wh Initial^ 
(often A S was written either j; or 5, but 3 is no longer 
used Initial hard g is sometimes written gu ox gh ME 
gge (from AS eg ox ege) is now written dge A S be- 
came p, th , of which p IS now disused F, as in hfan, to 
live, became u, and finally v , but with the restiiction that 
the u ox V must always be followed by a vowel , hence mod 
E hve for hv When final w represented a vowel-sound, it 
was commonly wntten ow Voiceless final s was changed to 
ce or se , voiced ^ was sometimes, but far too seldom, altered 
to z Ch^ sk were introduced to denote new sounds, the 
latter was also wntten seh in M E See above, §§ 3a4-35<5, 
and see the chapter on Spelhns:- 
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§ 372 (ii) Misuse of symbols Sometimes symbols 
were niisundei stood and misused Some scribes, e\en m 
the twelfth century, confused d \Mth 3; b\ omitting the stioke 
acioss the top of the lattei In the Royal IMS of the A S 
Gospels, the o is not unlike a ^ in the Lmdisfaine MS of 
the same, a is often like ti In the fifteenth centuu, c and t 
are not alwa} s distinguishable , noi can c ah^ a'^ s be discerned 
from The stioke acioss an f is sometimes omitted, it 
then becomes a long s (f ) V, ^ ith a longei stroke on the 
left, looks like h I have seen w so wiitten as to resemble 
and a sciawled / that might almost be t, oi even v The 
scribe of the Vcinon IMS often ^Mites an n like or a w 
like;/, most sciibes make n and ti piecisely alike The 
thoin-letiei (/) degenerated into a meie duplicate ofj', so 
that the eaily piinteis emplojed for ihat^ See They did 
not howe\er pionounce it ya/, this folly was reseived for the 
nineteenth centuiv Three successive downstrokes may 
mean w, oi ifi, oi tu, or tn, or m , foui may mean or zm, 
or nu, 01 unless the stroke meant foz i is marked by a 
slanting maik above, as is sometimes done Some MSS* 
have a shoit stumpy^, very like s The A S is very like 
p Z and 3 aie often precisely alike ^ We thus see that 
possible mistakes may aiisc in a gieat number of wa^s , the 
table below, which groups the symbols that resemble each 
other together, w ill give some idea of this 

c, ty Oy f long s , g, twisted t?iy 

niy tUy uiy fly Uy mi^ tnty nuy uriy 0, e y p, to y r, v , Syg, 

long /, C y pyy y VyTy Wylky A S W y p GO, 

Some of these confusions have even influenced the lan- 
guage We write capercailzie for capercailye^y and then the 
3 may be taken for fir , if we had wntten caper cailytCy this 

^ The abbreviation for a final et in Latin MSS also resembled Zy 
hence short for mdeltcety is now written vtz 

• Formerly capercalu , see quotation la § 407. 
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could not have happened I foimerly thought that our 
mod E. citizen is meiely a graphic eiioi for M E cih'^en, 
\vuh 3 written instead of^ , cf O F citeamy mod F aioyen , 
but further investigation shews that such is not the 
case 

§ 373 Errors of editors and early printers Ever 
since the invention of punting, innumeiable mistakes have 
been made by piinteis and editois in the attempt to convex t 
MSS into punted books A volume might easily be filled 
with specimens of blundeis, many hundied of which have at 
various times come under my notice The subject is a pain- 
ful one , but the reader should always be on his guard as to 
this, lemembeimg that most of oui editois have been entiiely 
self-tapght amateurs, who had little 01 no previous acquaint- 
ance with the peculiaiities of M E MSS , 01 even of the 
language in which they aie written As a single speeimen of 
what can be done, I may mention that the woid dwer}> or 
dwery^ a dwaif, in William of Paleine, 1 362, was misread 
by Hartshorne, and printed as owery Theie is no such woid 
in the language Once more, as a specimen of what a 
caieless editor can accomplish, take the following lines from 
Octovian, ed Weber, 1743-46 — 

‘Alle the baners that Crysten founde, 

They were abatyde [knocked down\ , 

There was many an hethen hounde 
That they chek yn a tyde 

And so Weber leaves it, but he informs us, m his glossaiy, 
that chek means ^ checked^ as in the game of chess, meta- 
phorically, killed' This is doubtless the sense, but what 
are we to think of an editor who supposes that chek can be 
the third person pluial of a past tense? But the MS, still 
existmg, shews that the editor had before him a copy 
containing a letter which he misread as and then miSr 
copied as yn With this hint, we can see that he actually 
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^MOte chtkyn a tyde for chek-matyde^ the veiv word required 
by the sense, the grammai, the metie, and the rime^ 

The geneial lule is that the scribes aie Irequentl} stupid, 
but aie often right in passages wheie editors 'collect’ them, 
the latter being, m general, much less familial with IMiddle- 
English sounds and symbols than ^eie the scribes who 
habitually used them 

§ 374 (12) Doubling of consonants One foim of 
amplification of the woid is e\tiemely common in English, 
VIZ the doubling of a consonant after a short \o'\i el This 
IS paitly due to the stress of the accent It is probable that 
the M E accent was, so to speak, moie equable and less 
maikcd than the modem accent The effect of thio^ing a 
still stiongei accent on to a short vowel, is to bring out 
more cleail> the sound of the consonant that follows it But, 
whatevei may be the leason, the fact is undoubted, so 
much so that the doubling of a consonant is now the leceived 
method of marking a vowel as shoit The Ormulum, written 
about 1200 in the East Midland dialect, abounds with ex- 
amples of this method ' The most characteristic featuie of 
Oim’s spelling is the consistency with which he has intro- 
duced double consonants to shew shortness of the pieceding 
vowel® ’ Orm gives us such spellings as pait foi ihat^ and 
ertsdenndom foi Christendom, the final o m which was then 
long A few instances must suffice , I take the consonants 
in alphabetical oidei Thus we have peblle (foi A S 

papol^ chicken^ K S ctcen ^ fickle^ h. S ficol ^ sickle^ k. S sicol^ 
addle or addled^ from A S adela^ filth (see the New E 
Diet ) , bladder, A S bl&dre, and fodder, A S fSdor, where the 
vowels, once long, have been shortened by the stress , gtddy, 
M E gtdt , ladder, A S hl&der^^ with vowel-shortening , 

^ I call an unreal form, such as owery for dwery, a ‘ghost- word’ 
Numerous examples of ghost words are given m my Presidential Addiess 
to the Philological Society for 1886, pnnted xn the Transactions 

^ Sweet, First Middle l^glish Primer, p 43 

^ My Dictionary gives hladkr\ but the <8 was ongmally long, as 
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riddle^ A S rddehe, with vowel-shortening , ruddir, AS; dSei , 
with vowel-bhoitening, fiom tdw-an, to low, saddle, A S 
sadol, off, valiant of g/; A S of, staff, A S staf, and final 
generally, st) aggie, {o\rcA\\y sltagU, as spelt by Jlmsheu 
{i6z'j) , follow, M E folwen, A S f'lgan , gallowlf), A S 
galga , mullein, A S moltgn , swallow, v , A S swelgan , 
swallow, sb , A S swalewe , yellow, A S geolu , I'll, Icel hi, 
and final ll frequently, emmet, A S cemeite , gammon, A S 
gamcn , stamnut, fiom A S siamet, adj , stammeiing , penny, 
M E peny, A S pemg, penmg, pending , pepper, A S pipoi, 
fiom Lat pipei , deny, A S beiige , hot row, A S hoigian, 
but row, a meie variant of botough , ettand, A S blende, 
farrow, fetry, furrow, mat tow, morrow, narrow, sot taw, 
spat low, yarrow, as well as hartiet fiom hate, dtoes, glass, 
grass, loss , bitter, bottom, bt Me, fetter, flutter, latter (i e, 
later, with vowel alteied), little, nettle, otter, rattle, scatter, 
settle, spittle, tetter , dizzy, K. S dyeig , drizzle, formeily dr isle 
A singular example appears in sorry, foimed by vowel- 
shoitening from A S sdr-ig, an adjective deiived fiom sar, 
a sore People naturally connect it with sot row, from 
A, S sorh 

The double c in accursed, acknowledge, is unoriginal, 
and due to confusion with the Lat prefix ac- (ysead), the 
double f in afford, affright, is also unoriginal, and due to 
confusion with Lat af- (y=ad) 

§ 876 { 13 ) Vowel-ohauges due to consonantal in- 
fluence The consonants which most affect adjacent vowels 
are h, g, n ox m,r or I, and w oi wh 

The effect of the old guttural h (like G ch) upon a pre- 
ceding vowel IS sometimes cunous It certainly tends, in 
some instances, to turn the vowel into the mod E long t 
Thus A S meaht or mceht also appears as meJU and miM, 
E might A S hdah, Merman heh, gives M E hQr or heh, 

proved by the cognate G teller, which see in Klnge Indeed, the Gk 
lb » related word , -/kli, to lean 
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but also M E or ?i^gh , hence E high^ though the M h 
hey IS lepicsented by htyday^ 1 e ‘high day* A S 7itah 
Mcician 7 teh^ gives M E nth 01 7 mgh, but also 01 7iygh , 
hence E ni^h, though the M E nugh is presen ed in mtgh- 
how The A & ftohian^ ]\Ieician /chiafi, gives M E fehtcn, 
but 2\^ofihiini E fghf A S 7 tht is also spelt ;?///, E 
tight Hence the German ^\oid& mac hi, hoch, nach./tchitn, 
recht, contrast remaikably, as to then \owels, ^Mth E tmghi, 
high, 7 ugh, fight, tight In the A S fleah, hah, the h was 
simply dropped, leaving flta, ha The A S hhhhati INI E 
lehicti, also la^ui, is now laugh 

§ 870 The A S M E 3, commonh coalesces with a 
piecedm^ \owel so as to foim a diphthong Thus ag be- 
comes ay, at, as in dcBg, E day , icsgel, E tail Eg does the 
same, becoming ay^ at, as m weg, E way, ighan, E ail 
also et, as wegati, E weigh Ig becomes t (ai) if accented, 
as in higian, E hie, mg on, E time 01 y if final, asm hdUtg, 
E holy Ug becomes ow, as in fugol, E fowl , sugu, E ww 
Ig becomes y (ai), as m dryge, E dry, so also byegan, 
by-stem hyg'-, M E buyeti, is now buy, pronounced as 
K ^ dg becomes ey or ay, ei or at, as in edge, E key , greeg, 
E gray and gtey , Imccgatt, E neigh , stdger, E statr A S 
eog becomes ee or t, y (ai), thus A S fie'ogan, Mercian 
fidgan, fligan, appeals both as fiee and fiy , A S Hogan, Mer- 
cian Ugan, Ifgan, is E he, to tell untiuths A S /ag corre- 
sponds to Meician /g , AS e'dge, Mercian /ge, is E eye 
There is a fluctuation m the vowel-sound, and a tendency (in 
some cases) to the production of the modem diphthongal /, 
just as m the case of h above 

§ 877 The effects of n or m upon a preceding vowel are 
noticed by Sieveis, § 65 They tend to turn a into 0, so 
that A S nama, land also appear as noma, land Tiaces of 
this effect are still found Thus A S camb is now comb , 
A S fram is now from , whilst our prep on lepresents A S 
on, put for an earlier an, which actually appears in the Epmal 

VOL* I 
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Glossary ( 51 ), and in the G an To these add E ^ong^ 
strong, thong, throng, wrong , fiom A S tang, saiig, shang, 
fmang, [giyprang, Wfang A lost n turns on (foi an) into 
A S long <?, E 00, as alieady shewn with regaid to the 
words goose, sooth, tooth, othet A lost m does the same in 
soft, A S sSfte 

Sievers lemarks that n or fn turns a preceding e into t, 
and instances nima7t, to take (E mm, to steal), put for 
and cognate with G nehmeny also A S mint 
bon owed fiom Lat meniha, whence E mint It may be ob- 
seived that the same law holds in modern English, which 
accounts for E grin, from A S grennian Other e\amples 
are these hhnk, M E blenken, not found in A S , link (of a 
chain), A S hhnce , skink, to serve out wine, A S scencan , 
think, A S fiencan, which however was confused with the 
impersonal veib appearing in me-thinks = A S 7?^/ pyiicai 
Ling (fish), M E Urge, A S lenga, the Gong’ one, fiom its 
shape, hng-er, frequentative of A S leng-an, to prolong^ 
ming le, frequentative of A S meng-an, to mix Hinge, M E 
henge, that on which a door hangs , cf Icel hengja, to hang 
Singe, A S sengan , swinge, A S swengan , twiige, M E 
iwengen Hint, prob from M E hmten, more usually henten, 
A S henian, to seize, catch ^ We may also notice the 
double forms dint and dent, splint and splent, glint and Scot 
glent , and the pronunciation of England as Ingland 

§ 878 The effect of nd in lengthening a preceding t is 
surpnsing In the A S btndan, the t is short, just as m Du 
and G binden, Icel and Swed binda, Dan binde , but in the 
mod E bind, the tis diphthongal The same lemark applies 
to the verbs fnd, grind, wind, and prov E tmd (to kindle) , 
to the sbs hind (female stag), mind, rtnd, and woodbine, 

^ This difficult word seems to have been confused with Icel ymta, to 
murmur, Dan ymte, to whisper about a thing Still, the connection 
with hdntan is much cleared up by Jamieson’s account of kmt, Sb^, 
opportunity 
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formerly tvoodhind , and to the adjectives bhnd^ htnd^ and 
the adveib behind Kind^ s , ME hmd^ lund, though 
ans'w ering to A S cynd, follow s the same law In hind^ s , 
a peasant, formed with excrescent d fiom M E ?ime, the 
A S has long 1 , but hme-h ee is a corruption of Ime-h u = 
Imd iree^ fiom A S Imd^ with short t The ongmal short 
{ of imd 01 ime^ to hindle, is seen in the denvative finder , 
the original shoit i of the adj hind is seen in the dei native 
veib Jundtr We also keep the short i in cinder (A S stnder)^ 
kindle^ kindf ed , and even in the sb wmd^ to avoid confusion 
with the vcib to wind Yet even m the last case some 
consider it ‘correct' to pronounce the sb wind as (waind) 
in reading poetiy Such peisons are, at any late, consistent , 
for in all other monosyllables the i (before nd) has been 
lengthened 

It has also been seen, in the preceding section, that A S 
substitutes tn (of couise shoif) for European en ^ we can 
thus easily undei stand that the sb mind (for '^mend) is 
cognate with Lat acc ment-em^ and the sb wind (for 
*wend) with Lat nent-us This furnishes an independent 
proof that the * in these words was originally short , whereas 
some Englishmen, who believe that the corrupt modern E 
pronunciation is a sure and safe guide to the pronunciation 
of A S , have actually maintained that it was long ! How 
soon the lengthening of the % in these words set in, we 
have no very sure way of ascertaining Chaucer, C T 2157, 
nmes finde (find) with Inde (India) , and Shakespeare rimes 
Indy windy hnedy mind with Rosahndy As You Like It, m 
2 93 If the latter pronounced the / in Ind as a diphthong 
(ei), It must at any rate be granted that this % was onginally 
shoit There is only one example of mod E diphthongal % 
before nty viz m pmf, a borrowed word 

The effect of m turmng a preceding e mto 2, is not 
much seen, A striking example appears, however, in 
hmbecky as a latter form of cdmbiCy but this is a borrowed 

D d 2 
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word Ltmp^ v , to walk lamely, is connected with the A S 
lemp-kali, adj , lame, halting I is now diphthongal before 
mb m K S climban, E chmb Cf § 377 

§ 879 N and m also affect a preceding 0 ' West Ger- 

manic o (says Sievers) befoie nasals becomes u' He 
instances A S genumen, taken, as compared with O H G 
gtnoman, G genommen , (also A S munuc^ a monk, boi rowed 
from Lat mo?iachus (which we now pionounce mmk), A S 
mun/, now lengthened to mouni^iiom Lat acc mo 7 tfem , 
and A S pund^ now lengthened to pounds fiom Lat pondus^ 
a weight Othei examples are E among, pronounced 
9 ni 9 ng<, m which we have two processes, viz the change 
fiom A S a (in onmang) to M E (in amonge), and 
secondly the change from 0 to u (mod E ^) , so also A S 
manger e is now spelt monger, but pionounced mdng^r , and 
the A S mang, a mixture, is the origin of oui mong^rel, 
pronounced m 9 ngr 9 l The O Irish donn, dond, mod Irish 
and Gael donn, is still seen in the nver-name Don , but was 
adopted into A S as dunn, whence mod E dun, one of the 
few words which are undoubtedly of Celtic oiigin The Low 
Lat nonna, nunna, was bon owed as A S nunne, mod E 
nun The Lat ponto (whence, through the French and 
Italian, our pontoon) became A S punt, E punt But there 
IS some confusion as to on and un, owing to the M E 
use of on to denote short un, as seen in A S sunu, M E 
sone, E son, where the M E spelling with 0 does not mean that 
the sound was pronounced otherwise than as short u 
Hence the double spelling of ton and tun, and the objection- 
able mod E tongue for A S tutge See p 413, note i 
With regard to m following 0, we may notice M E 
glommen, to look gloomy, whence E glum 

§ 880 Some hght is thrown upon the lengthening of / 
before nd by the fact that short u was also lengthened before 
the same Thus Lat pondus, A S. pund, is now pound; 
A S bunden, pp , is now bound, just as A* S bindan is now 
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bmd, A S fimdin, pp , is now found, A S gnmd, s , is ground, 
and the pp grundcn is gfound also, A S hand is hound , 
A S mund IS mound , A S simd, healthy, is sound, and so is 
A S simd, a strait of the sea , A S wundcn, pp , is womid 
Fven ni lengthens the vowel in ^^o cases, Lat montem 
gives A S vimit, oui mount , Lat fonhm gives A S fo7it\ 
whence E fo?it, and a latei foim found in the Oi- 

mulum, 1 10924, v\hence E fotmt^ 

To these we may add a very lemaikable instance of 
vowel-lengthening in the mod E maund, a basket, from 
A S mand, mond This A S word occuis as eaily as the 
eighth centuiy The Epinal Glossary has ^ Cor ben, mand,’ 
1 193, the El fuit Glossary has ^ Cot ben, mond\\ the Corpus 
Glossary has ‘ Coffinus, mand,’ 1 532, and ‘ Qualus, mand,’ 
1 1689, see Sweet's O E Texts, p 468 It has nothing 
whatever to do with the Anglo-Indian maund, see Col Yule's 
Hobson-Jobson , noi }et with ^Maundy Thursday,' as is so 
constantly lepeated by aichaeologists unworthy of the name 
§ 381 The effect of r upon a preceding vowel is great 
and remaikable Mr Sweet says, m his History of Eng 
Sounds, p 67 — ‘In the present English hardly any vowel 
has the same sound before r as before other consonants 
One important result is that the 1 itself becomes a super- 
fluous addition, which is not required for distinguishing one 
word from another, and is therefore weakened mto a mere 
vocal murmur, or else dropped altogether, although always 
retained before a vowel ' Compare, for example, the sounds 
in far ^ her, fir, for , fur, fare, fear, fire, more, moor , sour 

^ Very rare, but we find font wetter, m Cockayne^s Leechdoms, u 
350 We also find fant,f ant feet, and fant xveeier 
® Spelt funnt, because the u was then short 

• I have given fount as a French word, I now think this is unneces- 
sary It IS better to take it from Lat directly The A S font easily 
beconaes funi, and funt will give fount 
^ Observe tbe word artd, where the retention of the trilled r allowb 
the sotmd to resemble that of the a in fat 
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With those in fat, hen, fit, fog, hut, fate, feat, fight, mole, 
moot, out Observe also the difFeience in pronunciation 
between ‘far east" and ‘far west " , in the foimer case the r 
in far is trilled, but in the latter case it is not The loss 
of tnll in a final r before a consonant is a veiy maiked 
peculiarity of modem English as distinguished from other 
languages, and is certainly of late date Another modem 
peculiaiity is the levelling of er, zr, and ur, as m her, fir, 
fur, under one obscure sound, and that sound a new one, 
unknown to the older forms of the language Perhaps the 
most marked result, to the eye at least, is the change fiom 
the ME er to mod E ar, as this is often indicated by 
a change of spelling Thus M E fer is now far, fiom 
A S feor As this is rather an interesting point, I give 
a tolerably complete list of the native words in which this 
change has taken place The A S vowel is eo, the M E 
vowel e, and the modem vowel a, in the following barm 
(yeast), barrow (a mound), carve, dark, far, far thing, hards 
(of flax), hart, smart, v , star, starve, tar , to which we may 
add heart and hearth (M E herfe, herth), which ought rather 
to be spelt hart and harth, in order to be consistent The 
A S and M E vowel is e, and the modern vowel a, in the 
following bam, char (a turn of woik, as in char-woman), 
charlock, harry^, mar, marsh The Icel herbergi, M E 
herberwe, is now harbour , the Icel serkr, a shirt, is now 
sark, the Icel sker, a rock, is now scar In like manner, 
the A S weorc (cf O Merc were), weorld, weorfi, became 
M E werk, werld, werth (spellmgs which actually occur), 
but the action of the preceding w caused them to be also 
work, world, worth, forms which are still retained, though the 
^ either denoted or was changed mto it, which was afterwards 
‘unrounded" The A S sweord M E swerd, sword, 

whence, by the entire loss of w, the mod E sori (as we 
should rather spell it) The change of er to ar 19 also 
* See the last footnote on p 409 
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common in \\oids of Fiench origin, and is particularly 
striking in the woid clok^ pronounced as clark^ and 
actuall} spelt CIa}k when used as a pioper name, also 
in such words as ve^iJiin^ unwty^ity^ &c , vulgaily varmm^ 
^vatsity^ &c 

The confusion above mentioned, between tr and lo 
sometimes affects the spelling Thus A S heornan^ M F 
hnien, is now huin^ ceotl, M E cJml^ is now chut I ^ A b 
herstan^ M E kcfs/ui, is now burst ^ A S eofl^ eofnesi^ s 
(senousncss), eordc^ became, legularh, jNI E crl^ e/;ust,€rtkt, 
but aie now^ oddly spelt earl^ earnest^ earthy m order to p^^e- 
ser\^e an archaic spelling, which shews that, m Tudor English, 
the e w^as ‘ open,’ as in mod "E ue 

§ 382 The liquid / followed h} f ox m preserves the 
old sound, though lengthened, of a pieceding a, but is it- 
self lost, as in A S cealf^ M E calf, E calfi^yyxon kaaf), 
A S hcalf M E half E half {pion haap), A S seahn, 
borrowed from Lat psahnus, Gk yj/oKfids, is pedantically 
spelt psalm, but pronounced ^aam, A S palm, from Lat 
palma, is now pronounced paam, A S ewealm, M E 
qualm, is pionounced kwaam The combinations //, Id, 
It lemarkably affect a preceding a, as m all, bald, malt , 
the combination Ik produces the same effect on the a, but 
the / is lost, as in walk The process is earned a step 
furthei m A S eald, Mercian aid, did, M E old {=:dld, 
pronounced as romic add), mod E old So also in cold, 
sold, told, See The combination Id also lengthens a pre- 
ceding i in monosyllables, hence A S did, M E child, 
IS E child , A S m^ld is E mild, A S wiild is E wild , 
but the shoit * is preserved in children, Mildred, and wilder- 
ness The rule does not apply to gild or build, because these 
are from A S j/, as in gyldan, byldan But A S gild, a pav- 

^ So also IS the denvatives calve, halve The A S sealf is the mod 
E salve, variously pronounced as saav or salv, the former is more 
regular. 
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ment, now usually spelt guilds and pionounced gild^ should, 
by the rule, have a diphthongal / , and in fact I have ficquently 
heaid it so pronounced in the compound gtiild-hall (lomic 
gaild-haol)^ 

§ 388 We thus see how //, g, r, and I allect a pie- 
cedmg \owel, it remains to note that w often lemaikably 
affects a following a 01 if short , and, in A S , a follow- 
ing 1 The same effect may be produced by %vh and qu 
Ihus wan^ what^ qua^h are pronounced as if ^\lth 0^ 1 e 
won (liming with 072 \ wot^ quosh, and W072, wo?se aie pio- 
nounced as if with u, 1 e wun, wm^e (lomic won, woos) 
Fxamples m words of native ongm are walhi, wallow, 
walnut (romic waonot), wan, want, wanton, wat , luafd, wa?^ 
lock, wafm, warn, watp, wart, was, ivash, ivasp, watch, 
water, wattle, wharf, what Qualm (pi on Iwaani) is a 
native word, but here the a is conti oiled by the following 
Im, § 382 And again, we have swaddle, swallow, both 
s and v , sivamp, swan, swap, sward, swarm, swart, swarthy, 
i^wash, swath (spelt swarth in Twelfth Night, 11 3 162), 

swathe ^ In twang, the a is kept like the a in sang, by the 
influence of the following ng Next, we have wolf, wo- 
man, wonder, word, work, world, worm, wormwood, worry, 
worse, worst, worship, west, wofth Such words lequire 
caie, because the A S vowel may be very diffeient Wof 
IS A S wuf, woman is A S wifman, § 349 , work is M E. 
7 verk,A S weorc , world M E werld, A S wear Id, worm 
IS A S wyim, 3 cc The word womi is cuiious, the A S* 
wam^ became M E womd, by the influence of mh, just as 
eami became M E comd, but the modern sounds of womi 
and comh are differentiated by the effect of the w In two, 
who, from A S twd, hwd, we should have had, by the usual 
change from d to long 0, such forms as two, who, pionounced 
as written and nmmg with go , but the w has altered the 

' The verb to nvathe is, however, frequeatly pronounced as rounlc 
swetdh. It e with a as in foie 
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sound from 0 to u (romic 00 to uti)^ and then dibappeaicd, 
leaMng tUy hu (lomic tuuy him) 

It may be added that an A S aftei an and if me- 
dial, commonly becomes Wy and the w then coalesces with the 
vowel to form a diphthong Thus A S d}agan\^ls\ L d^aw- 
uiy E dtaWy so also A S haga^ M E haivty E 7 ia%v y A S 
magUy E 7 naw y A S sagUy a cutting instrument, E saiv y 
A S sagity a saying, E E law is A S lagUy but this 

lb quite a late woid in A S, and piobably a meie boi row- 
ing fiom Noise, cf Swcd lagy a law,Icel %(pluial in foim, 
but smgulai in sense), a law 

§ S 84 When w and / are adjacent, the tv may affect 
the vowel whethei it piecedcs or follows it A remarkable 
example appears in A S cwidtiy pieserved as E quid B} 
the action of the Wy this A S woid also appeals as cwuduy 
and (by loss of ze;) as cudu y whence L cud Again, E wood 
IS from A S wudu, but this is a late foim, put for an earhei 
ztudu, as in umdubitidcy woodbine, in the Coipus Glossary of 
the eighth century, 1 18 , this explains how it comes to be 
cognate with Icel O H G wiiUy and even with O 

lush fidy a tree, a wood, and how the bud called a woodwale 
is also called a wtiwally wiiialy 01 wiitol 

In the combination tWy the i is apt to turn into the result- 
ing €W being a diphthong Thus A S niwe is E mw A S 
hiw is M E htwey but is now spelt huey A S zzc; is M E 
eugh or eWy now spelt yew Hence we can explain shwardy 
from A S sitweardy lit a sty-waid, wheie sti is short for sitg 
'sz.sftgu The A S stigUy a sty, is a very old woid, see 
Sweet, O E Texts, p 513 

§ 886 (14) Confluence of forms The number of words 
in English which are eithei spelt alike, sounded alike, or both, 
IS very large. This is in a great measure due to the loss of 
inflexions or other changes, which have brought words into 
similar forms that were once different I use the word con-^ 
fiupice advisedly, for it would seem that there is a real tendency 
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in our language foi different words to flow as it were together, 
just as two drops of ram lunning down a window-pane are 
very likely to run into one It is partly due to confusion, very 
slight distinctions being easily bioken down Hence it is that, 

when different words come to resemble one another, it is oc- 
casionally found that one of the pan or set, usually the one 
which IS either later m form or less usual, has suffered some 
slight violence m order to make it agree with the othei exactly 
I have nowhere seen this law or tendency stated, but it is cer- 
tainly true in some cases, and ought to be considered For 
example, we find the A S stmd^ adj , healthful, and A S sund^ 
a strait of the sea, already existing m the earliest times as 
different words, from different roots, but alike in foim Of 
couise both of these, m course of time, became sound in 
modern English , § 380 But m M E a third word arose, 
VIZ soun^ borrowed from Anglo-Fiench soun or sun (Lat acc 
sonum)f and bearing a very close lesemblance to the woids 
above Confusion easily resulted, and a new foim sound was 
produced, with the sense of ^ noise', the excrescent ^ being 
easily and naturally added on account of the word being 
strongly accented, as expressive monosyllables fiequently are 
This is a clear case of confluence Again, there is a fish 
called a barse , but the name is frequently written bass, be- 
cause bass IS a famihar form, and barse is not When we 
have to remember the spelling of so many thousands of words 
by the look of them, we naturally spell as many as possible 
alike, to save trouble The word wtlk, a shell-fish, has been 
toitured into wAelk, because wAelk was once a known word in 
another sense, viz that of protuberance Bum, a stream, is 
frequently wntten bourn , it is then spelt like bourn, a limit 
Burthen is now always burden, owmg to confluence with the 
burden of a song, agam, the burden of a song is actually 
mis-spelt to make it more like its twin word, it ought, of 
course, to be either burdon or bourdon, with suffix -on, but 
the F« suffix succumbs to the £ one. The word crouih, a 
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fiddle, of Welsh origin, has been confoimed to the familiar 
E crowd I leave it to the leader to find more examples , 
see the next section 

§ 380 Woids of diffeient origin which have thus run 
together aie commonly called homonyms Strictly speaking, 
the> are of two kinds, 1 e either homographs or homophones 
Ho?nographs (fiom to write) aie such as are speli 

alike, homophones (from sound) aie such as aie sounded 
alike Homographs aie commonly also homophones, but 
there aie ]ust a few exceptions, very tiying to a child learning 
to read Examples are bow (to shoot with), bozo (of a ship) , 
gill (of a fish), gill, a liquid measure , lead, a metal, lead, to 
conduct, lease (of a house), lease, to glean, lower, to let 
down, lower, to frown , raven, a bird, ?aven, to plunder, sow, 
s,scw,v , iear^ s, leaf, v , pronounced, respectively, accoid- 
ing to the romic spellings bou, bau, gtl,jtl, led, hid, Ins, 
luz, lou 9 r, laudr , rewn, resvn, sau, sou, hir, feir Other 
examples, all peihaps of French origin, are due to vanations 
of accent, as in the case of desert and des&i, Entrance and 
entrance, prisent and present, the usual rule being that the verb 
IS accented on the root-syllable, but the substantive on the 
prefix 1 have given a fairly complete list of homographs, 
under the title of ‘ Homonyms,’ in my Dictionary ^ I shall 
only add a few remaiks to shew how confluence has often 
taken place naturally, owing to the loss of inflexions or to 
peculiar habits of spelling, in words of native oiigin 

§ 387 The A S angul or angel, a fish-hook, regularly be- 
came M.E angtl or angel, but the F habit pievailed of 
wnting final for final ^el, thus turning it into angle It 
thus became a homograph with angle, a comer, of F origin 
The A S bealu (for *balu), became M E bale, 1 e evil, by 
the almost universal substitution of final -e for nearly all in- 
flectional forms Our bale of goods is not from mod F 
balle, but from O F bale The A S beorcian (= Mercian 
' See also Koch’s Orammatik, 1 223-237 
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beraan}) became M F berken, whence, by the change fiom 
er to ar (see § 381) the mod E veib to bark The bat I of 
a tree is of Scand origin, from the base batk- of Icel 
borkr (gen bark-at) The F ^^Old barque has been re- 
spelt bark to agiee with these A curious example is seen in 
the old word bzle, AS bjl 01 bjle ^ in the sense of a small 
turnout , It seemed moie natuial to associate it with the 
verb to boi! than with the btle fiom the liver, and it was 
alteied accoidingly It is needless to multiply instances, as 
man V examples can easily be traced by the histoiical method 
I will just add one moie , the M E adv wtl is now well^ 
because we usually write the / double when final, on the 
other hand, the M E sb wdle has lost its final and 
IS thus 1 educed from a dissyllabic foim to the monosyl- 
labic well This IS a good example of the pioduction of 
a pair of homogiaphs by inevitable processes 

§ 388 We have also several pairs of homophones These 
can usually be easily explained by the histoiical method 
Thus ale is M E ale, A S ealu (Mercian , but atl is 
for eil\ from M E eilen^ A S eglan^ to be tioublesome, 
a verb formed fiom the adj egle^ cognate with Goth aglus^ 
difficult, tioublesome Beal, M E belen, fiom A S b/atan, 
IS spelt with ea to represent that the Tudoi -English sound 
was that of open e (romic ae), whilst beel, M E beie, A S 
beie, from Lat bela, had then the sound of cloee e The spell- 
ings of son and sun are curious, and it is not easy to see 
why they aie now different, unless an express attempt was 
made to distinguish them to the eye, perhaps on the ground 
that a distinction had long been kept up The A S forms 
were sunu and sunne respectively, in the latter of which the n 

‘ * Fruneulas (sic), wearte, byle’, Wright's Glossaxics, ed Wiileker, 
344 II, 'Fwunculus, wearte, byV id ^45 I5 f *Catduruult, 
bylas/ id 199 35 There are two forms, bjl, masc , and bjU, fem 

* * Know ye ought what thise bestes ettedV Merlin, ed "^eatley, 
P 3 - 
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■was distinctly made double Owin^ to the use of the IVI 1 . 
o to denote shoit w, yhich Mr Syeet calls "a ^\ell-Lpo\^n 
feature of Middle English these became sane and sofiNe 
respeclivch, spellings which may be found at least as late as 
1481, in Carton's Reynard the Fo\ ed Aiber, p 23, 11 20 
28 Skelton has vaiying spellings, but, with him, both words 
still have o In Shakcspeaie’s Tempest, the foimer is or 
sonfJCj the latter is 

Inasmuch, howevei , as the best method of distinguishing all 
such homophones is by tracing them back to their oiiginal 
A S forms, it is unnecessary to puisue the subject luither- 

1 Histoi> of Eng Sounds, p 149 h mav be useful to note that the 
use of o for // arose fiom a wish for gicatei distinctness in writing 
Such combinations as mi, ww, being difficult to read in 

MSS, a -was put for u to pieient error Hence M E MSS have Ajwc' 
for /uiie, molt I for muttl, com Lit for tumen, toitgc for tttnge^ and the 
like , and hence mod E still keeps up such perplexing forms as lovt 
monly oome, toitgtta, 

^ A list of Homophones is given by Koch, 1 232 
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Doublets and Compounds 

§880 At the end of the last chapter we considered 
some examples of confluence of forms, producing homonyms. 
This will therefore be a convenient place for giving some 
examples of dtmoiphim, or the appeal ance of the same 
word under a double form Such double foims aie most 
common in that part of our language which is of Romance 
or Latin origin Thus the Lat halsamum, Gk ^akvaiwv, has 
given us the word balsam , but we also have the same word 
m the form balmt due to a Fiench modification of the Latin 
word These double foims have conveniently been called 
doubleis^, and a full List of Doublets is given in my 
Etymological Dictionary I shall only notice here a few 
examples of doublets m words belonging to the oldest 
period or of native ongm 

§ 390 Doublets are sometimes due to a difference of 
dialect Examples are seen m the Southern Enghsh ridge, 
bridge, birch, church, shred, as distinct from the Northern 
rig, brig, birk, kirk, screed Or they are due to the 
fact that we have sometimes borrowed a word from 
a cognate language, when we already possessed it in our 

^ It IS best to keep to this name, thongh it is not always logically 
exact la a few cases we have really triplets, or three forms of a word, 
as when the Lat chorus appears also as choir and quire, or when we 
hare three spellings, as caUron, cauldron, and chaldron, 
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own, the reason being, piobably, that it was not used in 
precisely the same sense We already had the verb io thatch, 
A S pcLcan'^, but it was used m rather a restiicled sense, 
hence we borrowed the cognate Dutch detken in the six- 
teenth century, to express the notion of dtchng, or covering 
m a more general manner The follow'ing are examples of 
doublets of native woids, probably of dialectal oiigin A S 
mmetie, ameie , E eminet, also contracted to ant A S 
cwidti, also cuduy E quid, end (§ 384) A S dynt, a blow, 
E dint, also dent A S dal, a portion, E dolt, whence the 
\eib d&lan, to deal, and the sb ddtl, a portion, E deal, sb, 
which IS piactically a doublet of dole A S gamen, INI E 
ganien, w’^hence E game and the aichaic form gammon (so 
spelt by confusion with a gammon of bacon) E alone, often 
shortened to lone E of, differentiated as ^ E scabby, 
also shabby, with sh for sc AS scateran, whence the 
archaic form scatter, and the later shatter A S stcef, E 
staff, pi staves, whence the later foim stave E iouse, better 
and older form lose, M E iosen, fiom an A S form "^idsian 
(not found), of which the mutated foim is A S tdtsan, the 
oiiginal of the doublet hase A S pithan, E thirl, or by 
metathesis thfill^ A S t 6 , whence E io and too A S 
dior , E outer, also utter, with vowel-shortemng and doubled 
consonant E wallet, probably a double of wattle (§ 362) 
E wit, to know, spelt weet by Spenser, F Q 1 3 6, by 
a licentious lengthening of the vowel A S wiht, E wight, 
and also whit, the h in the latter form being misplaced 
A S weald, M E wald, altered to E wold (or old in 
Shakespeare) by the influence of w on the followmg vowel 
(§ 3^3) > weald, probably by a pedantic revival of 

the A S, spelling in the sixteenth century M E wrappen, 

* Stnctly speaking, the A S peccan could only give a mod E thetch , 
cf jM E thecchen, P Plowman, B xix 23a The vowel is, of course, 
borrowed from the sb , A S pmc, dat pace 

* The third form, drill, is borrowed from Dutch 
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to wjap, was sometimes spelt zvlappen, whence (by loss of w) 
the form lap, in the sense to ‘wiap up' 

‘Indulgent Fortune does hei care employ, 

And, smiling, broods upon the naked boy 
Her garment spreads, and laps him in the fold, 

And covers with her wings, from nightly cold * 

DR\r)EN, T^afislatton of Juvenal, Sat vi 1 786 

§ *891 In some cases the native woid finds its twin form 
in Scandinavian Examples are seen in A S ddl, E dell, 
cognate with Teel dalr, E dale (but see § 392, p 418, as 
to these differing foims) A S ft am, later from, E from, 
Icel fri, 'R fo Meician mzlc (in the Vespasian Psalter, 
Ps 1 18 70), E ?mlk , cognate with Swed mjolke, milt, 

whence E milt, soft loe of fishes, by substitution of / for I 
A S rdd, E road, Icel fezd, Noithein E raid, cf our 
phrase 'to make an tfiroad* A S rdbfan, E ztar, Icel 
r€tsa,TL faise A S rdcan, ^dkeean, E 9 each, Swed dial 
raka, to reach, raka fram, to reach out, whence E ; ake, used 
of the projection of the upper parts of a ship, at both ends, 
beyond the extremities of the keel A S sagte, a saying, 
E saw, Icel saga, whence saga as an E woid A S hdl, 
E whole, Icel ketll, E haiD A S wyrt, E wort, Icel 
r 6 t, E root Sometimes loth the forms are Scandinavian , 
such seems to be the case with Icel slyria, E skirt, modified 
to shirt Icel skdfa, Swed skuffa, to shove, whence E 
scuffde, modified to shuffle Icel skrcekja, modified to screech 
and to shriek Sometimes one of the words is native, and 
the other Dutch, as is the case wath E thatch and Du 
decken, mentioned above, § 390 Other examples aie E 
thrill, cognate with Du drillen, to bore, also to drill 
soldiers, also A S wcegn, M E wayn, E wain, cognate 
with Du, wagen, whence E waggon, formerly spelt wagon * 


^ It IS common to derive E wagon from A S wagn, which I believe 
to be simply impossible* The A S ^ in such a position regularly 
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§ 892 An E word fiequently has a twin form in a word 
borrowed from Latin or Fiench Thus E knot is cognate 
with Lat nodus ^ whence E node E naKid is cognate with 
Lat nudus, whence E nude E word is cognate with Lat 
ueihum^ whence E verb Again, E heart is cognate with 
Lat cof , cf E heart-y with co7 d-ial E na77ie is cognate 
with Lat nojnen^ w'hence O F 7ioim, nu7i, E noim E ship 
lb cognate with O H G shif^ whence F e^qiiif (in Cotgrave), 
E sltff E watd^ veib, is cognate with O H G wartett, 
O Sax wafdSii, Middle G waidtn (Schade), whence O F 
guarder^ garder, E gua7d Similarly the native w^ords wile 
and wise^ sb , are doublets of the forms bon owed, 

through Fiench, fiom the Frankish The Latin woid tmcia 
was borrowed in the A S form^'zz^if, with mutation of u to j/, 
whence E inch ^ at a later period it was re-borrowed m the 
F form ounce (O F imce) 

Both forms may be Latin Thus the Lat locusta w^as bor- 
rowed in the early A S form lopust^ and applied to the locusta 
Tnartna, or lobster, this early form lopust was afterwards 
made to look more like a native woid by turning it into 
loppestre^ whence E lobster , at a later period, the same word 
was re-borrowed in the toim locust^ and applied to a certain 
winged insect The Lat struppus was borrowed in the 
A S form stroppy whence E strops at a later period, this 
A S stropp was turned into strap ^ Font and fotmt are mere 
vanants of A S font^ bon owed from Lat acc fontemi^ 380 ) 
Ton and tun both answer to A S iunne^ a non-Teutonic word 
of doubtful ongin 

In some cases we find that the doublets are not exactly 

passes mto part of a diphthong , indeed, even m A S we already hnd 
the contracted form wSn Again, 1 do not suppose that wagon was 
ever heard of m England till the sixteenth century B m my Concise 
Diet , s V Wagony read * XVI cent ’ for ‘ XIV cent 

^ I know of no instance of strap earlier than in Skak Tw Nt 1 $ 13 
We do, however, find an A S dunm strapul^Vl E strapel, see Wnght’s 
Vocabnlanes and Stratmann 
rou I 
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equivalent, but differ slightly in the foim of the suffix Thus 
dale, Icel dalr, answers to a Teut form dal\, whereas dell 
answeis to dalja I now find that the E byre is not (as said 
m my Dictionaiy) of Scand origin, but is piecisely the 
A S bjre, which Mr Sweet, m his Oldest E T exts, calls a 
pluial sb, and tianslates by dwellings" The word is 
evidently foimed by mutation fiom AS a bower, so 

that bower and byre are, practically, doublets, though dif- 
feient in use, the foimer was usually allotted to ladies, but 
the latter to cows 

§ 393 Compound Words Compound woids, such as 
head-ache, aie extremely common m English, and the 
majonty of them aie compounded of two substantives, the 
sense of the compounds being obvious But it is woith 
observing that there are some compounds, of purely native 
origin, which are of such antiquity that their form has 
suffered considerable alteration, with the result that their 
sense is by no means obvious until their oldest forms have 
been discovered I give below, for the leader's informa- 
tion, a few of the most interesting The results are stated 
with all brevity, fuller infoi matron will be found in my 
Dictionary Some of these words are noticed in Morris's 
Hist Outlines, p 222 , but the present list is considerably 
fuller. I shall, however, make no scruple of quoting at 
length (m § 394 ) Morris's description of the various modes 
in which English compounds are formed 

§ 394 1 Substantive Compounds 

(1) Substantive and substantive 

{a) Descriptive, as gar-hc, spear-planl, even-tide, &c 
[Here friendship, hng-dom ] 

(f) Appositional , as oak-tree, beech-tree 

if) Genitive, as hm-man, Tues-dqy, dooms-day, 

(d) Accusative, as manr-ktller, bloodshedding 

( 2 ) Substantive and Adjective free-man, mtd-day, black- 
bird, alder-man [See mid-rtff, netgh-bour in § 395 } 
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(3) Substantive and Numeral iwi-hghi, sm-nighi, foil- 
flight [see § 393] , iwo-fold 

(4) Substantive and Pronoun selj-tshtm, stl/-tvill 

(5) Substantive and Verb giinj-^fone, zchti-sfont, pin-foId 
ivag-iail^ iLa 7 -??iouse [see below], hake-house^ zvash-iuh puk- 
pocket A substantive is often qualified b} another substan- 
tive, to which It IS joined by a pieposition, as man-of-wat 
will-d -ihi-wisp^ Jack-a-lanfer 7 i (wheie a:=,o^qf \ hr other- in- 
law 

n Adjective Compounds 

(1) Substantive and Ad]ective, in which the sb has the 
force of an adveib, as hlood-rui = led as blood, snotv-iohtit 
= white as snow, sca-szcky sick through the fife-ptoo/ 
proof against fiie, cone-shaped^ eagh-eytd^ hofi-hcai ftd [Here 
belong man-ly^ wil-fuf hcart-less, &c ] 

(2) Adjective and Substantive, denoting possession, as 
hare/oof (In the corresponding modern forms the sb has 
taken the pp suffix of weak veibs, as bate-footed, ban- 
headed, thtce-cotneied Just as the suffix -en in gold-tti 
denotes possession, so does -ed m boot-ed, shoulder-ed, forms 
to which Spenser and other Elizabethan writers are very 
partial ) 

(3) Paiticipial combinations, in which the participle is the 
last element 

(^^) Substantive and Present Participle, in which the first 
element is the object of the second , as earth-shaking, heart- 
rending, ear-pmetffg, Ufe-gtving 

(р) Adjective and Piesent Paiticiple, m which the first 
element is equivalent to an adveib, as deep-muszng, ftei^h- 
looktng, lU-looking 

(с) Substantive and Perfect Participle , as atr-fed, earthy 
lorn, moth-eaten 

{d) Adjective and Pei feet Participle, as dear-bought, 
full-fed, htgh-horn Cfi well-bred, wheie wdl is an ad- 
verb# 
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III Verbal Compounds 

(i) Substantive and Verb hach-hite^ how-heat^ hood-wink^ 
kiln-dry 

(a) Adjective and Veib dty-nurse^ dtivib-found, white- 
wash 

(3) Adverb and Veib cross-question^ doff (io off), don (do 
on), &c 

The above account may be usefully compared with the 
full account of Compound Words, with a Scheme of different 
Composition of Noun-bases, given in Peile’s Notes on the 
Nalopikhydnam, Cambridge, 1881, pp 2-9 

§ 305 List of Compounds, of native ongm, m whioh 
the ongm has been more or less obscured 

Agnail, formerly angnail , A S ang-ncegl y of which Dr 
Murray writes ‘ a word of which the apphcation, and per- 
haps the foim, has been much pei verted by pseudo-etymo- 
ogy The O E [AS] angncegl is cognate with O H G 
ungnagely Fries ongneily ognezl y fiom ang- (Gothic aggwu^, 
cf ang-sum)y compressed, tight, painful, and ncegl (Goth 
nagls\ nail The latter had here the sense, not of “ fingei- 
nail/' unguis y but of a nail (of iron, etc ) ciavus, hence a hard, 
round-headed excrescence fixed in the flesh , cf [AS] 
wer-ncegly E. warmly a wart, lit “ man-nail (as opposed to 
“ door-nail, ” wall-nail," etc ) So, Lat clavus was both a 
nail (of iron, etc ) and a com in the foot Subsequently 
-nail was referred to a finger- or toe-naily and the meaning 
gradually perverted to various (imaginary oi real) affec- 
tions of the nails’ The senses are (1) a corn on the 
toe or foot, (2) any painful swelling, ulcer, or sore near 
the toe- or finger-nail , (3) a hang-nail Hang-nail is 
a perversion of the true form, ‘putting a plausible meaning 
into It ’ 

Alone, also shortened to lone , for all one 

Atone , coined from at and one , i e* to * set at one/ to 
reconcile It originated in the phrase ^ to be at one/ which 
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IS a translation of the Anglo-Fiench phrase esbe a un^ to 
agree ^ 

Anger, coiiuption of nauger , A S naju-gd> nafe- 

gar, a tool foi boring a hole in the nave of a wheel , from 
A S 7 ia/u, a nave ; gdf , a pieicei, that which goies 

Augbt, lit ' ever w hit,' 1 e e'er a w hit, anything whatever , 
A S dwiht, contracted foim dhi , compounded of A S a, 
evei, and whi, a wight, w^hit, thing® Cf O H G iowihi, 
aught, the cognate foim The A S is cognate with Icel 
ei (whence E aye), O H G /i?, G jc, Goth aiw, ever, where 
atw IS from the sb atws, time, an age, allied to Lat mium, 
Gk aitov, a hfe-time Cf Gk aul, del, e\er 

Bandog, M E hand-dogge, 1 e a dog tied up by a band, 
a watch-dog or ferocious dog 

Barley, A S beet He, 1 e that which is like beat, wheie 
hear is equivalent to A S here, also explained as bailey Di 
Muiray shews that the suffix is certainly oui like, not A 
Uac, E leek, as usually said ® 

Barn, contracted from A. S bere^-et n, a place for barle> , 
from A S bete, baile}^, and cern, ern, a place, stoi e-house 
Bndal, put for bride-ale, 1 e bride-feast The M E ale 
frequently occurs in the sense of ' feast ' 

Bridegroom, for hride-goom, bride-man , A S guma^ a 
man The second ; is dragged in by the influence of the 
first 

Brimstone, M E bren-sloon, burning stone 
Caterwaul, M E caierwawen, to make the wailing noise 
of cats Cater = Icel kaitar-, as in katiar-skmn, cat's skin , 
ong gen of koitr, a cat Cf mghter-tale (Chaucer) Wau-l 

^ ' II ne peusent es^f e a uni 1 ® they (Henry II and Beket) could 
not agree, Le Livere de Reis, ed Glover (Record Senes), p 230 , 1 8 
® In my Dictionary, I have explained the prefix d in this word as short 
for dn, one 1 his is a slip for which I cannot account, and is of course 
entirely wrong 

• I regret that my Dictionary gives this false explanation 
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IS the frequentative of M E waw-eri, to make a noise like a 
cat * Where cats do wauh * , Return from Parnassus, A 5 
sc 4 

ChincoTLglL, foi think-coiigh ^ chtnk'=^kml^ a catch m the 
breath 

CoTbweb, i e aitt>cop-wib , = poison-head, a 

spider Cf M E coppis, spideis, Wais of Alexandei, 1 3300 
Cowslip, prov E cotvdop^ in many dialects , A S cii-^sloppey 
iu-slyppe^ cow -slop, piece of cowdung Cf Icel M-rekz, a 
primiose, lit cow-iefuse There is no doubt about this, 
the Ice] word is a tranblation of the A S one So Ox-lip 
below 

Cranberry, crazie-htny So aUo G Kramch-heere 
Daisy, A S deeges e'age, lit day's eye, the sun with ra}s 
Darling, for deaz ~hng , A S d^orling 
Didapper, for dive-dappcr , a diving bird 
Distaff, A S distcef^ for dise-stcr/^ staff with a bunch of 
flax on it Cf Westphalian dzesse, a bunch of flax (Bremen 
Worteibuch, v 284), E Fiies dtssen (Koolman) , M H G 
dehse^ a distaff, from dehsen^ to swingle flax, also to hack, 
hew (Schade), V ieks, no 124 
Daob, A S foi "^d-ge-ltc, ever-like , see Aught above 
Darwig, ear-creeper , A S wzega, one that moves about, 
a beetle , cf A S wzcg, a runner, horse ‘ Blatea {sic\ luct- 
fuga^ wicga', Wright’s Voc ed Wxilcker, 196 18 Cf 
A S weg-an, to move about 

Either, (i) adj in the sense ‘one of two', A S dgper^ 
dg-Awesper, for "^d-ge-hwmper^ ever-whether See Eaoh 
Either, (2) conjunction, M E either, variant (due to 
confusion with the word above) of M E anther, A S 
a-JmcBper , and therefore differing from the above m not 
containing the syllable See Or, p 427 
Elbow, A S also Wright's Vocab 216 22* 

Eln ==: ell , hoga, bow, bendmg 
Eleven, A S endlufon, andleofan (for "^dndeqfan), Goth, 
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ain^ltfi Lith we7io~hka ^ one lemainmg, one o\er (beyond 
ten) Cf Lith we72i7^, one, also Lith lek-a^, lemaining, 
ai-hkim^ I lemain over, Lat Imq-uo , a/riq, no 307 

Ember-days 5 fiomAS yt^ih-iyne^ ciicuit, couise (seabon), 
lit ^ a running round ’ See § 365 

Every, M E euu ich, 1 e ever-each See Eaoh. 
Earthing, A S from feoid-a, fouith 

Eortnight, foi fomtem fnght, two \\eek& 

Furlong, fuiiou-long, the length of a fullo^\ 

Futtooks, foi foot-hook ^ , ^-^titfooAhooks in Bailey, Phillips, 
and Coles (1784) 

Q-arlic, A S gat spear-leek , from gaf , speai 
Godwit, A S g6dwihi, good wight, good creature 
Goodbye, for God bt. wifhyoa^^ as in Othello, 1 3 189 (first 
folio) , othei spellings are God B' td y (Suckling), God be 
wi* ye (Allan Ramsay), God bwyyet (Marston), godbwy (J 
Davies), God lye (Evelyn), God buy you, Twelfth Night, 
iv 2 108 (first folio) , see Palmer, Folk-Etymology It is 
tolerably cleai that God be with you w as cut down to God 
invy or God hiy , aftei which, the sense being obscuied, the 
01 you was agam appended , so that the modern 
E good-bye really stands for Evelyn’s God by^e, 1 e for God 
he with you ye, ox God be with you you This is the tiue 
solution of the mysteiy, and is not at all ^ impossible ’ 
Gorcrow, cai non-crow, ixorngoie, blood, cainon 
Goshawk, 1 e goose-hawk, Icel g&shaukr , cf A S 
gbshafuc 

Gospel, A S god-spel At fiist this word was gdd-spel, 
good tidings , ‘ Euuangehum, id est, bonum nunhum, godspel ' , 
Wright’s Vocab. 314 9, but the 0 was afterwards shortened 
by stress (precisely as m gos-ling from g^s), and it was then 
commonly supposed to mean ^God-spell,’ or the stoiy of 

^ Trantmann says this is impossible, and that it stands for Cod be by 
you , Anglia, viii 3 144 He forgets that the plain evidence is the other 
way , where is ‘ God be by you ’ to be found ? 
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Christ In this latter form it was translated into Icelandic 
as guS-spjall (= God-spell) and into O H G as goispel^ 
as if fiom O H G God, not O H G guot^ good Hence 
the spelling goddspell (with short d) in the Ormulum 

Gossamer, M E gosesomef e^\\t goose-summer (See Dic- 
tionary ) 

Gossip, M E god-siby related in God, a sponsoi in 
baptism 

Groundsel, a plant, A S zmde-sweige, ground-swallower, 
1 e abundant weed But this is a conupted form The 
Oldest E Texts have gundeswtlge, which means ^ swallower 
of poison or pus,’ with reference to healing effects, from 
A S matter, pus Gund is used of a lunnmg from the 
eyes , and groundsel was good for eye-disease , Leechbook, 
12 1$ For the spellings gundeswtige, gundaeswelgae^ see 
Sweet’s O E Texts, p 98 , 1 976, p 97 , 1 1850 

Gntnsel, Groundsill, thieshold, fiom ground and silU 
Halibut, holy plaice , for eating on holidays Also spelt 
holyhut (Bailey) Cf hoh day for holy day 

Halyard, a rope for hahng the yards into place 
Handcuff, coiruption of A S hand-cops , where cops is a 
fetter 

Handicap, hand 1’ (th’) cap, a mode of drawing lots, 

Handicraft, Handiwork, the i here answers to A S 
ge^ as in A S handgeweorc 

Harebell, M E hare-belle^ bell of the hare (Otherwise 
explained by those who prefer fancy to fact , and of late 
years spelt hatr-hell, to fostei a false etymology ) 

Heilbr, A S hiah-fore , fiom Mahy high (full-grown) , and 
-forcy cognate with Gk Trdpij, a heifer , cf A S fearr^ bull 
Hemlock, M E hemloky hutnlok, A S hemltCy hymltCy 
hymeltCy oldest forms lymbhccBy hymltce (Oldest E Texts). 
Sense doubtful , the sense of Itc^ hce can hardly be ' leek,’ 
but rather * like ’ , see Barley above 
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Henelimaii, M E Jmisman^ henscman^ and more corruptly 
henchman , a page , prob from late A S htng<:/, a horse, and 
?}2an ^ Can/e/ 22/s, hengst* , Wniyht’s Vocab 119 37 The 

precise equivalent of Icel hcstamac^i , a hoise-boy, groom 
This explains Hinxman as a suiname (Clcig} List), cf 
A S Heftgesies’-bt 6c, now Hi^ixhool, Hefigesttsgtaf, nov 
H2nxgate, &c (Index to Kembles Charters) The sui- 
name also occurs m the form Hens7nan 

Henot, an Anglo-French re-spelling of A S hme-giaiu, 
lit ‘ military equipment ' 

Heyday, i e high-day , M E hey, high 
Hiccough, a modem spelling and travesty of the old 
v^ords hickup and hicket, the still older form being hickock 
Hick denotes a spasmodic gasp, -ock is a mere diminutive 
Hoarhound, from hoar, white, and A S h^ne, hoai- 
hound 

Hobnob, Habnab, 01 ig at random, take it 01 leave it , 
A S ho'hban, to have, nmbhan, not to have 
Humbug , from hum, to cajole, bug, a terror, bugbear 

‘ For Warwicke was a Bugge, that fear’d [frightened] vs all ’ 

3 Hen VI, V 2 2 

Hussy, short for hus’-wtfe = house-^wife 
Icicle, A S fs-gtcel, from fs, ice, and gicel, a small piece 
of ice 

Ironmonger , monger, A S mangere, is a dealer m 
vanous (mixed or 77nngled) articles 

Island, mis-spelling of zland, A S fg, island, /and, land 
The lit sense of ig or fegis ‘belonging to water' It is formed 
by mutation from A S /g, 6a, a stream 

Xiady, A S hldf-dtge, probably ‘ kneader of bread ' , cf 
Goth detg-an, to knead 

Xiammas, A S, hldf-mcesse, loaf-mass, day of offering 
first-fruits 

Xiapwing, A S hl6ape-wtnce, lit ‘ one who turns about in 
running/ 
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liemmatL, Xieman, A S Uof^man^ dear one , from leof, 
hef, and mann^ a man or woman 

IiiclLgate, corpse-gate, from A S the body, a corpse 
liweliliood, a coirupted form, foimeily M E live! ode ^ a 
life-leading, means of living, from A S Ufy life, Idd^ couise, 
way 

Iioadstone, Iiodestone , from A S Idd, a leading, guid- 
ing 

IfOrd, A S hldf~(yfd, piob for hld/wea? d, a loaf-waid 
Mermaid, lake-maid , from A S me^e, a lake 
Midnff, A S vud-uf^ for ^mid~k/i/‘, fiom mid, mid, and 
the belly 

Midwife, from mtd^ with , a woman who is with another, 
a helper (Not meed-wife ) 

Mildew, lit honey-dew, fiom A S mele^ mi/, honc} 
Milksop, lit * biead sopped in milk ' , a soft fellow 
Misselthrusli, so called from feeding on mistletoe-berries , 
fiom A S mzs/eif mistletoe 

Mistletoe, lit ‘biidlime-twig,' AS mt^fei-fdn , from 
missel, mistletoe, also that which has misf oi biid-hme, /dn, 
a twig 

Mole, short foi mould^waip^ the animal that throws up 
mould 

Monday, A S mdtian-dceg, day of the moon So also 
Tiwes-dcegy Tuesday, day of J%e;(Mars), Wddizes-dopg, day of 
Woden, T/iunres-dcsg, day of Thor (or thundei'i , Fiige- 
dceg, day of Fngu (Love, Venus), Scetern-dcegy day of 
Saturn , Sunnan-dceg^ day of the Sun 

Mngwort, midge-wort, A S mucg-wort, cf. mycge, a 
midge, lit, ^ a hummer * , see Kluge, s. v MUcke 
Kanglit, also Not , for ne aught ^ see Anglit 
NeigktooTir, lit ‘nigh dweller', A S ndah, nigh, btir, a 
husbandman, dweller 

Nickname, ong eke-name^ i e additional name 
NigktingaXe, A S mhte-gale^ a singer by mght 
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Nightmare, fiom A S maia^ an incubus 
Nostiil, no*5e-thirl, nose-hole, A S nosjy^rl 
Nuncheon, M E mne’-sthutche^ a noon-dnnk, fioni A S 
utfican, to pour out dunk A'^oon is of Lat ongm [Ct 
prov E namvuif^ 1 e noon-meat, with a parallel sense ] 
Oakum, lit that which is combed out’ , A S actmba^ 
tow , fiom ^7-, out, off, and cemban, to comb 

Oast-house, a kiln foi drjing hops, A S asf, a diying- 
house 

Offal, orig fallen sticks, that uliich falls of tiees, refuse 
Fiom <7^ and fall bee Notes and Queries, 6 b i\ 135, 231 
Or, con] 3 M E othet ^ auihu ^ A S a-kwupu , see 
Either (2) abo\e, p 422 

Orchard, A S otetafd, oflguifd^ also uyrlgeanl, 1 e 
woit-yaid 

Ordeal, A S de'l^ oi dal, a dealing out, decision, doom , 
fiom or^ out, and d/l, dal^ a dealing 

Oxhp, A S axan^Uyppt, ox-di oppings , see Cowslip 
above, p 422 Slyppe ^^ship^ja^ with mutation of « to_y 
Pinfold, for pmd fold , fiom A S py 7 idan, to pen up 
Quagmire, foimeily quakemirt, a quaking mire 
Bearmouse, a bat, A S fiom hrdtan, to 

flutter 

Sootfree, fice fiom paying scot 01 shot, 1 e a contri- 
bution 

Sennight, for seven night , a week 

Sheldrake, foi sheld^dtake, lit shield-drake, a diake or- 
namented as with a shield 

Shelter, (perhaps) the same as M E sheltroun, sheldtrume, 
a squadron, guard, fiom A S sctld-truma, hi ‘shield-troop’ 
M E sheltroun in P Plowman means defence or shelter* 
Sheriff, A S scir-gerdfa, a shire-reeve, ofScer of the shire 
Sledge hammer, where hammer is a needless addition , 
from A S. slecge, a heavy hammer, from slag-^, base of 
slagm^ pp, of sldant to strike, with mutation of <2 to ^ 
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Soothsayer, one who says sooth oi tiuth 
Stalwart, a late spelling of sfa/wo^fk, M E sialwor}>, 
stalewurde (St Kathaiine), A S stmlwy^^e^ pi, serviceable 
(said of ships) This difficult woid has been solved by 
Sievers(A S Giammai, ed Cook, § 202 (3), note 2) AS 
stdlan^ to found, is for siadehan , and steel-- is foi staffol^ 
foundation Hence it is for stathol-wo 7 th, 1 e steadfast, firm 
Starboard, A S ste'orbot steer-board , the side on which 
the steersman stood 

Starknaked, M E start-naked^ lit ‘tail-naked', hence, 
wholly naked 

Stepchild, an orphaned child , A S sUopciId , cf A S 
A-stiaptan^ to lender an orphan, depiive of parents 

Steward, A S stz-weard, warden of the sties or cattle- 
pens 

Stickleback, the fish with small spines on its back , from 
stick, to pierce 

Stirrup, A S siig-rdp, a rope to climb up by 
Such, A S swylc, Goth swaletks = so-like 
Sweetheart, M E ^ete herie, sweet heait, dear heart 
Tadpole, a toad nearly all poll or head 
Titmouse, from iit, small, and A S mdse, a small bud 
(G metse, not G maus) 

Topsyturvy, ong topsytervy (aftei wards conuptly topside- 
tuny), prob = top so iurvy , cf up-so-down, afterwards 
altered to upstdedown Turvy means overturned, from M E 
tervm, to upset, iorvten, to throw, A S torfian, to throw 
TwibiU, a two-edged bill , A S iwU, double 
Twilight, lit ‘ double light,' but put for ‘ doubtful light,’ 
half light See above 

Walnut, a foreign nut , A. S wealh, foreign 
Wassail, from A S wes Ml, be thou whole, be in good 
health 

Wellaway, AS wdlA wd, 1 e woe I lo I wo I 
Weirwolf, man-wolf, A S wer, a man 
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Wlncli, A, S hwyJc^ Goth hwaleils^ lit ‘v^ho-hke’ 
Wilderness, foi wildein-ness ^ cf M E wildeine^ a place 
for viid animals, fiom A S wild, wild, dior^ animal, with 
adj Buffi's: -ne 

Woman, M E tvimman^ A S wif~man, lit ‘wife-man’ 
Woodruff, A S uoiidt-rSfe^ wudu-r 6 fe^ from AS fo/^ 
noble, e's:cellent , a name of praise Cf G JValdmeisfer, 
w^ood-master, w'oodiuff^ In old Glossaries trans 

lates Hastula ?egia^ 1 e king’s spear, usually applied to 
white asphodel 

Woodwale, a wood-pecker, oiiole , M E wodiwale, lit 
* wood-stranger,’ fiom A S wealh^ foreignei Cf M H G 
Wi/ezval, similarly explained by Schade 

Woof, M E A S 6 -^wef^ for on-wef^ lit ‘web upon’ 
or acioss the weft See § 370 
World, A S, weoriildy weruld , lit ‘ age of man,' hence 
age, &c Fiom A S wer^ man, coldu^ old age, cf Icel 
veroldy woild, from ver and old 

Wormwood, A S wermSd, fuller foim were-mdd^, as if 
‘ that which preserves the mind ’ , from wertan^ to defend, 
and m 6 dy mind But this can hardly be the right solution, 
as it should then be mod-were 

Yellow-hammer, for yellow-ammer , see § 370 
Yeoman, of disputed oiigin The M E form is double , 
M E yevian^yoman I take the prefix to be A S not 
found ^ but equivalent to G gau^ province, village , the sense 
being ‘ villager,’ as is that of O. Fnesic gaman The A S 

if the accent be on would become M E (for A S 

giar gives M E yeer ^ , and "^ged^ with shifted accent, would 
become lA ’E. yo (for A S gedra gives M E yore) 

^ Ruff \% a corrupt form, due to confusion, it should be woodfCfve 
We also find woodfotv and woodrowel^ by confusion with F foue and 
rouelhi with reference to its whorls of leaves 
* * Ahstnthtum^ weremod ’ , Wnghfs Vocab 296 24 
® The A S gdy a province, given in Dicticnanes, is a complex fiction, 
due to mistakes No A S om^ but only A S /es has this value 
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Yes, A S gese, explained by me as for K S ge stg, « yea, 
let It be (so) ’ , but Kluge (s v ja) gives it as for A S ge se 
= ge swd, yea, so Grein gives foi swd 

Yesterday, A S giosira, yestei-, and dtrg, day Geos-Ua 
IS a comparative from geos-- = Gk Skt hyas^ yesterday, 
ong peihaps ‘morning* If so = morning beyond 

A second list of compounds, all of Scandinavian origin, 
will be found at the end of Chapter XXIII 

§ 886 Some denved foims may be called ‘petrified 
grammatical forms’, i e they are foims due to giammatical 
inflexion, pieseived as ‘petrifactions’ long aftei the notion 
of inflexion has passed fiom them Examples are Uve^ adj , 
short for ahve, formerly M E ahue, oliue, on lyue, foi A S on 
life^ in life, wheie M/e is the dat sing of U/ life On-^ce, 
iwi-ce^ M E on-es^ twi es^ aie genitival forms like backwards, 
unawaf ~es Seld-om, at rare (times), is a dative plural , so 
also IS whil-om, at times WhilS’-t is a genitival foim, with 
addition of excrescent / Why, A S hw/, is the m&tiumental 
case of who Since, short for sithens, is due to A S std ddm, 
later s€Sdan, with the addition of an adveibial (genitival) s , 
and as dd-m is a dative case, we see that the -n- in st-nse is 
due to a dative sufl^x, and the -ce to a genitive sufifix, added 
at a time when the notion of dative was lost, just as the 
notion of genitive is lost now For further examples, see 
Monis, Hist Outlines, such forms, being purely of gram- 
matical ongm, can be explained by the histoiical method 
§ 387 Hybrids English further abounds with Hybnd 
Compounds, i e words made up from diffeient languages 
Many of these are due to the use of prefixes or sufiSxes, 
Thus, in a-round, the prefix is English, but round is French ; 
so also in because, fore/roni, oukcry, over-power, un-able 
In atm-less, the suflSx is English, but atm is French, so also 
in duke-dom, false-hood, courtship, dainti-ness, plenh/ul, fool- 
tshy fatry-hke, troublesome, gmial-ly, &c But besides these 
we have perfect compounds, such as these * b^e/sater, i e- 
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eater of beef, wheie lata is English and hetf is Fiench , 
also black-gua^d, hfi-s^uaid, mlFcdlat ^ smallagt On the 
other hand, Fiench is follo\^ed h\ Fnglish m tjeleZ-hoh, hii7- 
loofn^ hohhy-hot st^ ke)h-stofte, scapi-goat Bandy-ltggtd is 
French and Scandinavian Afc?n-tfavi is ultimate Iv Greek 
ind Latin, while o\fnch is ultimately Latin and Greek 
Intcf^-lopo IS Latin and Dutch Jtijita'-position is Latin and 
French Man-gold is Hebrew and English Pafialt, foi 
pafi-falt, IS Fiench and ScandmaMan Tamat-md \% Aiabic 
and Persian Spike-na/d is Latin and Sanskiit Mac-adatn- 
is-ed IS Gaelic, Hebrew, Fiench, and Fnglish Theie is nu 
language m which words from veiy diffeient souices can so 
easily be fused togethei as they have fiequcntly been in our 
own 
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Early Words of Latin Origin 

§ 898 Latin of the First Period When the English 
invaded Britain m the fifth century and conquered the Celtic 
inhabitants, the Latin language had already pieceded them 
Britain had been a Roman province for nearly four hundred 
years The Latin introduced during that time among the 
Bntons, and by them transmitted to the English, has been 
called Latin of the First Period It is well known that it has 
left Its mark upon many place-names The A S ceasier, 
E cluster, is nothing but an English pronunciation of the 
Lat castrum, a camp But there are at least two words in 
common use, vw street and wall, which also belong to this 
period, for the Romans had not left the island without 
leaving famous traces of their occupation behind them Our 
street, Mercian strife, is an English form of Lat strata uta, 
a paved way, strata being the fern of the pp of Lat sternere, 
to spread, lay down, pave a road Oui wall, Meician wall \ is 
merely the Lat mllum, a rampart, borrowed at a time when 
the Latin u was sUll w It must also be remembered that 
many Latin words were already familiar to most of the Teu- 
tonic tnbes soon after the Chnstian era, so that the English 
invaders not only learnt some Latin words from the Bntons, 

^ Strlt IS Mercian and Kentish, A S Urit 

* Wall IS the Mercian form , Vesp Psalt xvii 30 , A S mall (I 
note here that Foss, m place names, is Latin , but mod E foss is 
hrench) 
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but had bi ought others \Ailh them Such woids also cleaih 
belong to the Latin of the First Peiiod, but it is not eas} to 
sa} pieciselj" ^^hat they ^^ele Still, it is piobablc that oui 
wmt, A S spelt man in the Epmal Glob^san, 1 1040, 
also belongs to this penod, and the same ina> be Hue ot 
A S tvit, a to'v^n, spelt nmc in a Chartei dated 740 , 
these voids aie boiioved, respective!}, from Lat mnmn and 
lacus IheA S fiomLat a haiboui is common 

in place-names ^ Of couise, it is also possible that such 
woids were alicady famihai to the English invadeis befoie 
they left the continent , but this comes to much the same 
thing, and ve are thus entitled to consider wim^tvtcl (a town) 
poff (a haibour), (Welsh pwl!^ Low Lat paduhs)^ mil , 
pint (punishment, whence mod E vb lo pine), as well as 
sinel and wall, as woids belonging to Latin of the First 
Period Theie may even have been a few more, viz among 
those which are usually reckoned as belonging to the Second 
Peiiod , but this is not a matter of much consequence, and, 
in the absence of evidence, cannot easily be decided 
list of words belonging to Latin of the First Penod is there- 
fore as follows mile, pme, y , pool, poti, sheet, wall, wuk 
(town), wine All these probably found their way into Eng- 
lish before a d 500 

§ 399 Latin of t!he Second Period ‘ The English, 
says Di Moms, 'were converted to Christianity about a n 
596, and during the four following centuiies many Latin 
woids were introduced by Roman ecclesiastics, and b} 
English wnters who tianslated Latin works into their own 
language. This is called the Latin of the Second Period^ 

It IS common to reckon amongst words of this chaiacter 
such woids as sand, a saint, cahe, a chahee, &c, but this is 

^ Cf O Irish ftn, wine, flch, a town {mumctptnm), fdl, a hedge, 
port, a harbom, plan, pine, pam, punishment, all borrowed words, 
the Insh f being put for Lat u Again, the borrowed woids ivine 
mt!e,ptne (in &e sense of punishment), are all common Teutonic 
wordb So indeed is street (G Strasse) 

U F f 
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likely to mislead As a mattei of fact, these words are 
certainly found m A S , and were ceitainly borrowed fiom 
Latin, but they aie as dead to modem E as if they had 
never been known Sam/ and chalice are puiely French 
forms, and belong to a latei peiiod, they effectually sup- 
planted such forms as sand and calic In the same wav 
the word balsam is found in A S but was afterwards lost, 
and not reintioduced into English till the sixteenth century 
Most of the lists of Latin woids of the Second Peiiod seem 
to me more or less impel feet, peihaps the fullest is that 
given by Koch, Giammatik, i 5 As this is a point of much 
inteiest, I propose to give a fullei and moie accurate list 
than such as are geneially offcied, caicfully excluding such 
words as sand, which have not survived At the same time, 
I take the oppoitunity of dividing the woids into two sets 
(i) those of puie Latin origin, and (2) those of Gieek or 
other foreign oiigin Some of them, as said above, may 
really belong to the Latin of the hiist Peiiod, and I shall 
include these in the list 

§ 400 Words of pure Latin origin, found in Anglo- 
Saxon , including those of the Thrst Period Altar , 
A S altar e, dative (^Matt v 24)* Lat altare Aik, A S 
an, Lat area Beel,k S bde , Lat beta (Pliny) Box (i), 
a tree, A S , Lat buxus Box (2), a chest, AS box, 
Lat buxus, buxuni Candle, A S candel , Lat candela 
Canker, A S cancer (Bosworth) , Lat cancer Cadle, A S 
lastel, used for Lat castellum, a village, Matt xxi 2 , but in 
the sense of ‘castle’ in A S Chron an 1137 Chalk, A S 
tealc, Lat acc calc-em, from calx Chapman, A S ceapman, 
a mei chant, from the sb dap below Cheap, adj ,fiom A S 
dap, sb, pui chase, which comes peihaps from Lat caupo, a 
huckster ^ Cheese, Mercian dse (O E. T exts) , Lat caseus 

^ I leave this, as being the usual account But Kluge (s v 
shews good reason for supposing that Goth kaufon, to trade, G laufen, 
Du koopen, are words of pure Germante ongui, and m no way related 
to I at eattpo 
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Circh (so spelt b> the influence of F cercle\ A S ctrcul ^ 
Lat cifailus^ dimm of circus Coleplant^ Coh^ cabbage , 
A S coh^ in the comp kcep^cole^ lit 'heath-cole/ in Wnght'b 
Vocab 300 33, 365 37, and in O II Texts, also spelt 
caul, cawl, cawel (Bos worth), Lat caulis Cook, AS c 6 t, 
Lat coqims Coop, not found in A S except m the mutated 
foim cjfpa, Luke ix 17, but we find O Sax copa in the 
Freckenhoi st Roll, 1 13, here O Sax cSpa = Low Lat 
copa, variant of Lat cupa, a tub, \at, cask (whence A S cjpa, 
with mutation of to /) Cowl, A S ciigle, mgcle^ , Lat 
cucullus (whence also O lush cochult) Cncd, A S cfeda , 
from Lat ciedo, I believe (the fiist word of the Apostles' 
Creed) Crisp, adj , A S ensp , Lat ernpu^ Culler, 
Coullef, a plough-share, A S culitf , Lat cullti Culvtt, a 
dove, A S culfte, fuller form culufrt (Giein), Lat coluniha 
Cup, A S cuppe , foimed fiom Lat cupa, a cask, late Lat 
cuppa, a dunking- vessel Dighi, prepaied, adorned, pp of 
M E dihien, A S dihtan, to set in Older, from Lat diclan 
Disciple, A S dtscipul , Lat discipulus , afterwards modified 
into the OF foim disciple 

Fan, A S /ann (Matt 111 12), where / was sounded as 7^, 
the modern y^sound m this word being due to a Noithern 
pronunciation (Wyclif has /an) , Lat vannm, a winnowing- 
fan Fennel, A S /enol, final, finul, finugle , from Lat fern-- 
culum, fennel, a dimin form from fenum, hay Fever, 
A S fefer, f/or (Matt viii 15), from Lat fehris [Not 
thiough French, as said m my Dictionary, but immediately] 
Feverfew, A S fe/erfuge, Lat /ebr/uga^ 1 e dispelling 
fever Fiddle, M E fidtl, fiihel, A S fidele, perhaps from 
Lat miula, vtdula^ Font, A S font (usually fani) , from 

' Not A S cufle, as given in my Diet from the old edition of Bos- 
worth*«5 A S Diet * cugle ’ , Wright’s Vocab 328 14 We 

find the forms cugele, cuhle, cute in the Rule of St Benedict, cap 55, ed 
Schroer, pp 88, 89 

• But !{Qnge (s v fiedel) argues that^dtfZs is a genuine Teutomcwoid, 

F f 2 
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Lat fonieni^ acc of fons Fount, vaiiant oi /onf Fork, A S 

forca ^ , Lat /urea FuUet , a bleacher of clothes, A S fuller e 
from fullan, verb, the latter is bon owed fiom Low Lat 
fullare, a verb due to the sb fullo, a fullei Gladen, or 
Gladden (a plant), A S gladene, Lat gladiolus (svioid-lily) 
Inch, A S ynce, formed by vowel-change from Lat unaa 
Keep, A S cepan, c/pan, a deiivative of ciap, a purchase, 
see Cheap above® Kettle, A S cetel, Wright's Vocab 197 
19, eailier form cehl, Epinal Gloss 168, formed, with 
2-mutation, fiom Lat caiillus,^\r£i\ri ol cahnus,z.\iey^\ Kiln, 
A S cyln, fuller form cyhite, in the Coipus Glossal y, 906, 
formed with 2-mutation of u to y, from Lat culina Kitchen, 
A S cycene, fiom Lat coquina, with similar mutation, cf 
* Coquina, cycene ' in Wright's Vocabularies, 283 13 

Lake, N ^ lac , Lat lacus Lin-en, adj , fiom A S Un, flax , 
Lat hnmn Lin{^ced), fiom the same A S Kn Lobster, K S 
hppesire, earlier foim lopust, Lat locusta {mans) Mallow, 
A» S malwe , Lat malua Mass, A S mcesse, earlier messe, 
from Lat missa, cf ‘tSaet aeghwilc messepriost gesinge fore 
Oswulfes sdwle twd messanl that each mass-pnest sing two 
masses for Oswulfs soul , O E Texts, p 444 Mile, A S 
mil, Lat pi milia ipassuum) Mill, A S my In, Lat moltna, 
with mutation from ^ to j; Mint (i), A S mynet, earlier 
mynti, a com (O E Texts, p 81), from Lat moneia, with 
similar change Mortar (to pound things in) , A S mertere , 
Lat mortartum Mount, a hill, A S munt, Lat acc mont-em 
MuKperry), M E mool’-hery , where mool is fiom A S m 6 r 
(with change fiom r to i), cf ^ Morus, m6r-b6am,’ Wnght's 
Vocab 138 9 Muscle, Mussel (fish), A S muscle, Lat 
musculus Must, new wine, A* S. must, Lat musium Noon, 

and independent of the Lat forms It is hard to believe that there is no 
connection See O H G Jid^l^ ^ Schade 

^ * FuictUa, litel forca,’ Wright’s Vocab X54 1% (Forca is omitted 
in the Index to this work) 

* If chec^ IS Teutomc, then keep is the same , se$ note on 434 
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A S nSn^ Lat nona hora, ninth hour Nun^ A S moine^ 
Low Lat 71071710 Offer, K S offiian, Lat offtiit 

Pall (i), A S pczll, Lat palla Pan, A S panne , Lat 
patina, a shallow bowl ^ Pea, M E pese, A S pise, eailicst foim 
piose. Corpus Gloss 1 1208, Lat pisnm Ptar, AS peie 
(Wright's Vocab 269 33), Lat piitm Penny, K S pemg, 
fuller farms penmg, pending, probabl} foimed with the buffi\ 
•mg from a base pand~, which, like the F pan (E pawn), 
seems to be borrow ed from Lat pannns, a cloth, rag, piece, 
pledge Periwinkle, a flower, A S peiuinca., Lat puiiinca 
The name of the mollusc called a periwinkle is due to con- 
fusion with the flow^ei-name, and should rather be peniwinkle 
or pmiwinkle, A S pzne-wtncla, where the piefiv pine- is 
merely boi lowed from Lat pina, a mussel , cf prov E 
pennywinkle, a penwmLle (Halliwell) Pilch, A S pylce, 
pyhce , Lat pellicea, fern of pelltceus, adj , made of skins , 
from pellis Pile (2), a large stake, AS p/l, Lat p/luni 
Pillow, M E ptlwe, A S pyle, from Lat puluinus Pm, 
A S ptnn, a peg , from Lat pinna, vanant of penna [The 
A S ptnn occurs in the phrase ‘ to hsepsan pinnl a peg or 
fastenmgfor a hasp , see Gerefa, ed Liebermann, Halle, 1886, 
p ig, from the Corpus MS No 383, p 102] Pine (i), a 

tree, A S pin , Lat pmus Pine (2), A S pin, Lat poena, 

punishment , whence our verb to pine Pit, A S pyt , Lat 
puteus Pitch, A S pic , Lat pix Plant, A S plant (O E 
Texts), Lat planta Pole, A S pdl, Lat pains, a stake 
Pool (i), A S p6l (Welsh pwlt), probably borrowed from 
British, but the British word is from late Lat padulis, a 
marsh Poppy, Mercian popei (O E Texts, p 85, 1 igi6), 
A S poptg , Lat papamr Port, a harbour (O Irish poii), 

A S port , Lat portus Post (i), A S post, Lat postzs 


^ Kluge doubts this, but the change is easy In the Epinal Glossary, 
I 784, we find A S halo panna, hoUow pan, as a gloss to Lat patina , 
and we actually find this Lat word twice spelt paneta m the Corpus 
Glossaxy, 11 1489, 1490 , which points out the direction of the change 
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Pound, A S pund , Lat pondo, allied to pondus Prime 
(canomcal houi), A S prim, Lat pttma kora Pumice^ 
A S pumtc-sian , Lat pumtc-, base of pumex Punt, A S 
punt , from Lat ponio, a pontoon 

Savin, Savine, a shrub, A S sajine, sauine , Lat sahma 
Scuttle (i), a vessel, A, S scutel, Lat scutellu, dimin of 
scutra, a tray Service-ttee, M E se/ves-tre, a tiee bearing 
serves , where serves is the pi of serve = A S ^y^fe , 
from Lat sorbus Shambles, pi of shamble, a bench, A S 
scamel, Lat scaniellum Shftne, A S serin, Lat scrimum 
Shrive, A S serif an, Lat scribeie Sickle, A S steol , Lat 
secula Sock, A S socc , Lat soccus Sole, of the foot, A S 
sole, Lat solea Spend, A S spendan , Lat dipendere (not 
expendete, as is often wrongly said) Stop, A S sioppian, to 
stop up, from Lat siuppa, tow (which is peihaps boiiowed 
from Gk arvTTTrr), arvrrrj) Strap, stt Op, A S st) opp , Lat 
struppm Street, Meician sir It, A S stfdt , Lat strata uia, 
paved road Temple, A S tempel, Lat templum Tile, A S 
tigele, Lat tegula Ton, Tun, A S tunne , Low Lat ttmna 
Tunic, A S tuntce , Lat tunica Turtle (dove), A S turtle, 
Lat iurtur Vei se, A S fers (with / sounded as v) , Lat 
versus Wall, Wick, Wine have been alieady mentioned 
among words of the First Pcuod , see § 398 Provost, Lat 
prcepostius, may answer either to A S prdfost 01 the O F 
provost (commonly prevost) Gem is rather the F gemme 
than the A S gimm (fiom gemma) I also regard the words 
metre, organ, pearl, prove, and purple as being Fiench words 

§ 401 Unorigmal Iiatm words foxind in Anglo-Saxon 
It IS not a little remarkable that a considerable number of 
the Latin words found in A S are unonginal, being them- 
selves borrowed fiom other languages, mostly Greek I now 
give a list of these also 

Alms, A S. celmesse, Lat eUemosyna ; Gk iKetffiocrvjni, 
Anchor, better spelt ancor, A S ancor, Lat ancora , Gk, 
^yicv/xi Angel, A S, engel, afterwards modified by F and 
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Lat influence, Lat afigtius, Gk ayyikos Anthtm^ A S 
anhfn*, late Lat afiii/otia^ Gk dvTL<f)(ova, a pi treated as a fern 
sing Aposth, A S apo^fol (aftei\\ards modified by F in- 
fluence), Lat apostolus^ Gk an-< 5 o-roXoff Archbishops A S 
at ubiScops Lai at th/-epiu opiiSs Gk a/j;^t-ffn-ro>’/co7roff, chief bishop 
[Balsam , see p 434 ] Bishops A S hi stops Lat episcopttSs Gk 
€m<rKorf 09 Buttei , A S huh ) , Lat hufyt unis Gk ^ovrvpov , 
of Sc}thian oiigin Canon, A S tanon, Lat canon, Gk 
Kaptav, a lule Capon ^ A S tapun, Lat acc capontm, nom 

capo, fiom Gk Ctdar , A S adet ^ Lat ccdtus, Gk 

Kfdpos s ofFastein oiigin CHliviI, A S tLLtpUe, Lat ccrtt^ 
folium, Gk lit ‘pleasant kat' Clust, A S usf 

(Wi light’s Vocab 276 6), Lat cnta^QIL Kiarrj Chiisf,A. S 
Lat Chtisius, Gk xpiarbs C hutch, AS cytitt, Lat 

cytiata, the Latinised way of wilting Gk KvptoKd, neut pi 
used as ftm sing Cli/l, A S clerc, chtu, Lat cletzcm 
Gk KkrjptKds, fiom K\rjpo^, a lot Coomb, comb, a measure, 
A S (umb. Low Lat rumba, a stone sepulchie, hence a 
tiough , fiom Gk Kvpfirj, a hollow cup, a bowl , so that a 
coomb IS a ‘bowlful’ Copper, A S copet (Wnght's Vocab 
217 9), Lat cuprum, Cyprian biass, from Gk Kvirpos 

C}pius Cumin, Cummin, A S rymin, Lai cummum, Gk 
KvpivQP , a Hebrew woid Diacon^K S diacon,JjdX diaconus, 
Gk bicLKova^, a servant Devil, A S de'ofol, Lat diaholm, 
Gk ^iajSoXoy, slandeier Dnh, A S disc, Lat discus, Gk 
hlcrms Hemp, A S henep, Lat cannabis, Gk Kappa^is , oi 
Eastern oiigin , cf Skt fana, hemp 

Imp, a scion, M E imp, a graft, A S tmp-an, pi , grafts, 
adapted from Low Lat tmpotus, a graft , from Gk tp<l>vTos, 
engiafted Lily, A S lilie, Lat hhum, Gk Xeiptop Matiyr, 
A S and L marlyt , Gk. pdprvp, a witness Minsier, A S 
mynsier, Lat monasiertum, Gk povatrnjpiop , from pova<rrf}s, 
one who dwells alone (yu&voti), a monk. Mint (2), a plant, 
A S minie, Lat menta, Gk p.t,vOa Monk, A S munec, Lat 
monachus, Gk povax^s, solitary, from p6pos, alone Palm 
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(tree), A S palm, Lat palma, probably boi rowed from Gk 
vraXdfxrj Paper, A S paper (Wright's Vocab 523 7), Lat 
papyrus, Gk n-dTrvpoff , of Egyptian origin Pasck, A S and 
L pascha, Gk* fiom Heb pesakh, a passing over 

Pea{cock), M E pelok, pokok, the latter form is fiom A S 
pawe, pawa, Lat pauo, Gk ram^ of Tamil origin Pepper, 
A S pipor, L pipe} , Gk Tre-TTfpt , Skt pippali Phemx, A S 
phcBmx,Gk ^dlvi^, of Phoenician origm Plaster, 
A S plaster, Lat emplastrum, Gk iitmkacrrpov , fiom lp-7rXa<r- 
T05, daubed on or ovei Plum, A S plilme, Lat piunum, 
Gk TTpovvov, TTpovpvov PopB, A S pdpa, L papa, Gk Tramras, 
lather Priest, A S priost , from L presbyiei , Gk 7rp€apv^ 
Tepoff, elder Psalm, A S sealm, Meician salm (O E Texts), 
L psalmus, Gk fiom i|^dXXeip, to twitch harp-stimgs, 

to play the harp 

Pose, A S rose, L rosa, from Gk p6Bov, for "^Fpbbov, 
Aimen ward Sack, A S sacc, L saccus, Gk u'dKKoe, Heb 
saq , probably of Egyptian origin School, A S scolu, L 
schola, fiom Gk <rxo\r), lest, leisure, disputation, &c Shoal 
a multitude of fishes, doublet of School Silk, prob from 
an O Mercian form *silc (cf Teel silkz), answering to A S 
seolc, ultimately from Lat Sericum, silk, neut of Sencus, 
belonging to the Seres , from Gk Sijpes, pi the Seies , prob- 
ably of Chinese origin Stole, A S stole, L stola, Gk 
o-roXv, equipment, robe, stole Tippet, A S tceppet, L tapete, 
cloth , Gk TOTTijr-, stem of a carpet, rug 2'roui, A S 
truht, L trucia, Gk rpSterris , from Tpd>y€iv, to gnaw 

§ 402. 01assi:a.oatioa of borrowed (Iiatin) words It 
thus appears that the Latin words of the Second Penod 
amount to upwards of one hundred forty, of which 
about two-thirds are original Latin words, and about one- 
third are borrowed from Greek, or (through Greek) froip the 
East If we examine these words a little more closely, we 
shall see that they can be roughly distnbuted into classes, as 
follows — - 
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(1) Words relating to ecclesiastical matteiSy ichgion^ and 
the Bthh alms, altar, angel, anthem, apostle, archbishop, 
aik, bishop, candle, canon, Chnst, church, clerk, cowl, creed, 
cummin, deacon, devil, disciple, font, martyr, mass, minster, 
monk, nun, pall, pasch, pope, piiest, piime, psalm, sack 
(Gen xlii), shiine, stole, temple, most of zvhuk ait father 
Greek than Lahn 

(2) Useful iwplemtnts, materials^ and food anchor, box, 
butter, chalk, cheese, chest, coop, copper, coultei, cup, dish, 
Ian, fiddle, fork, kettle, kiln, kitchen, linen, mill, mint (for 
coins), mortar, must {^lew wtnt), pan, paper, pile (stake\ 
pillow, pin, pitch, plastei, pole, post, pumice, punt, scuttle, 
shambles, sickle, stiap, strop, tile, tun Artuhs of diess 
pilch, silk, sock, tippet, timic Weights^ Measures^ &c circle, 
coomb, inch, noon, penny, pound 

(3) Birds capon, culver, pea(cock), phoenix, turtle 
Fishes lobster, mussel, peii(wmkle), tiout 

(4) Trees box, cedar, palm, pear, pine, plum, rose, 
service(-tree) Plants [balsam], beet, chervil, cole, fennel, 
feverfew, gladden, hemp, lily, lin(seed), mallow, mint, mul- 
(berry), pea, pepper, periwinkle, plant, poppy, savine Here 
belongs imp 

(5) Miscellaneous canker, castle, chapman, cheap, cook, 
fever, fuller, lake, mount (Jiilt)^ pit, sole (of the foot), school 
shoal (of fish), verse 

(6) Verbs dight, keep, offer, shrive, spend, stop 

(7) Adjective crisp 

§ 408 Remarks. The number of Latin words of the 
Second Period which have been supplanted by French 
forms IS probably consideiable We may notice Lat calix^ 
A S cahc (E and O F chalice) Lat ficus, A S fie (E fig, 
O F fige) Lat lactuca, A S lactuce (E lettuce, of F ongin) 
Lat and A S ieo (E lion, F hon) Lat marmor, A S mar- 
man-stdn (E marble, O F marbre) Lat metrum, A S meter 
(E. and F metre) Lat organum, A S organ, very raie (E 
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, organ^ F otgane) Lat ostiea^ ostfeim, A S oshei^ oysto, 
0 F Qtstre) Lat pet victim, A S pet sue (E peach, 0 F 
pesche) Low Lai peiula, A & ptetl, once only (E peat I, 
F perle) Lat ptadicate, A S ptedtuan (E pteeuh, 0 F 
ptechtr) Lat santim, A S sanct (E and F saint) Lat 
iahuh, A S kefi, a game at tables (E and F iahli) The 

word h}vm occasionally appeals as A S ymn, ymen, but 
was little used , it was revived at a latei time The history 
of pike is obscuie, pipe is piobably Latin There are 
also some Latin words in A S which are now disused 
altogether One remaikable e^cample is the Lat matgania, 
a pearl, which was turned, by help of popular etymology, 
into the A S tmre-gre'ot, as if it meant ‘ sea-gut’ It may be 
here observed, that Latin woids weie freelj introduced into 
English at various later peiiods, without always passing 
through the medmm of French Thus cell, M E celle, oc- 
curring in the Ancren Riwle, about a d 1200, is peihaps 
directly fiom Lat cella, cuhit was intioduced by Wyclif into 
his translation of the Bible, Spenser has tile, fiom Lat nUts, 
disc is used by Diyden , and craie by Johnson 

Postscript See A Pogatscher, zur Lautlehre der Lehn- 
woite in altenglischen, Strassburg, 1888 A comparison 
with the index to this work suggests the addition to the 
preceding lists of the words ass, hell, camel, cap, centaury, 
cope, cup, limpet, mat, pipe, purse Limpet is from A S 
kmpedu, which pioperly means a lamprey, from Low Lat 
lampreda The A S purs is given in Et^ Studien, xi 65 
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The Celtic Eli hint 

§ 404 TIjis is a diflicuJt subject, and I can but treat ii 
supeificiall7 Owing to lecent investigations, our views con- 
cerning Celtic woids have suffeied consideiable change It 
has been pioved that, m the case of some woids which were 
once supposed to have been boirow-ed fiom Celtic, tlic 
borrowing has been the othei waj For example, oui veib 
to hover is not derived fiom the Welsh hofio, but the Welsh 
hofio was simply bon owed fiom the M E houen, to wait 
about, of which hmei is the frequentative form , whilst the 
M E houen is meiely formed fiom the A S hof, a dwelling- 
place, still pieseived in the diminutive Im-d A list of some 
Celtic words found in English is given in Morris’s Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Historical English Giammai,and a fuller 
list in Maish’s Student’s Manual of the English Language, 
ed Smith, 1862, p 45 The latter is taken from a still longei 
list given by Mr Garnett, in the Pioceedings of the Philo- 
logical Society, I 17 1 It is ceitam that these lists requiie 
careful levision, and the same may be said of the list given 
by myself at the end of my Etymological Dictionary Manv 
of the words foimerly supposed to be Celtic are now known 
to be nothing of the kind Thus the word barrow, in the 
sense of ‘ mound/ is formed with perfect regulanty from the 
A S beorg, a hill , see all the various forms in the New 
English Dictionary Kiln is not from the Welsh aim, but 
from the Lat cukna, which passed into A S in the form 
e^tln, with the usual mutation Dainty is not borrowed from 
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the Welsh daniaeth^ but is of Old French origin, and really 
represents, in spite of the change of meaning, the Lat acc 
dignitatem Dauh is also pure French , O F dauber^ from 
Lat de-alhare, to whiten In my own list, I have included 
such words as boast ^ boisfeious^ which must certainly be struck 
out, along with the suggestion that barrow may be ultimately 
of Celtic origin 

§ 406 I am here pnncipally concerned with the con- 
sideration of such words of Celtic oiigm as found their way 
into English before a d 1066 This gieatly limits the m- 
quiry, for I think it will be found that the words bon owed in 
the modem period from Welsh, Scotch Gaelic, and Irish 
considerably exceed in number the words that tiuly belong 
to the Old Celtic element But as it will greatly clear the 
way if we can say with certainty which are the Celtic words 
of comparatively late introduction, I shall turn aside to con- 
sider these first 

§ 406 . As regards the Celtic words that aie of com- 
paratively late intioduction, it is easy to say, in many instances, 
from which of the Celtic languages they were borrowed* I 
shall therefoie consider each language separately, beginning 
with Irish 

Words of Irish origin It is surprising how little seems 
to be known of the Irish language in our old authors Indeed, 
allusions to Ireland, of any sort, are not at all common m 
our earlier literature In the Libell of Englishe Policye, 
wntten in 1436, there is a chapter * Of the commoditees of 
Ireland,* &c , but I find no Irish woid in it Stanyhursfs 
Description of Ii eland was first published (as a part of Holm- 
shed's Chronicles), m 1386, and probably was one of the 
earliest books to introduce Insh words into our literature 
It contains, however, but few, the chief being galloglassy ghb 
(lock of hair), kerne^ skein (knife), and shamrock \ of which 

' 1 only give the etymologies of such words as are not in my Etymo- 
logical Diotionazy 
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galloglass^ kefne^ and slcin occur also in Shakespeare Our 
great dianiatist also employs the words bog and hogue 
(wooden shoe) Spenser's View of the State of Ireland, 
printed in 1633, also contains galloglas^, ghh^ lone^ skeam, 
and shanifokt^ but adds to these the woids bat pillion, 
iamsi Lough occuis in Faiifa\, ti of Tasso, bk 1 st 44 
The woid occuis as earl}^ as 1656, but did not come 
into more general use till about 1680 The word oirtty fiist 
occuis about 1715 The woid fun fiist appeals in the 
eighteenth century Other words are, for the most part, 
quite modern, and are to be found m books 1 elating to 
Ireland, especially in such woiks as Caileton’s Traits and 
Stones of the lush Pcasantiy On the whole, I think we 
may consider the following list as giving the principal lush 
words that have found their way into English, viz batd^ 
bog, hogue, dttl Q), galloglass, ga/ote^, g/ib, s, kitn, 
lough, ortety, pillion (?)®, fappane, shillelagh^, skain i^skent, 
sknti), shaimock, spalpeen, iamsi, Tory, usquebat^h^ Of 
these, batd, bog, hogue, and galore may peihaps be also 
looked upon as having claims to a Gaelic origin 

Amongst the modem Irish words not given in my Dic- 
tionary, I may notice some which take the diminutive suflSx 
•^tn, which IS sometimes used as a teim of endearment, or, 
as in the case of spalp-een, with some touch of contempt 
Thus colleen is lush caiUin, literally ‘little giil,' from cade, 

^ Though this word first occurs in Holland’s Houlate, and Sir John 
Holland was a Scotch writer, the woid seems to have been regarded as 
Irish Holland has ' a bard out of Irland ' , Shakespeare has ^ ^ bat d 
of Ireland and Spenser uses it of Insh poets 

® I or these words, see the Supplement to my Dictionary 

* Ultimately of Latin origin, in any case, peihaps merely borrowed 
from Span pellon, a long robe of skins or furs, if that be an old word 

* The followmg Old Insh forms, given by Wmdisch, may help bocc, 
soft — hfScc, Bhoc^/ofzn, tune, song — gall, foreigner, Sdach, a youth 
— cath, battle (whence E kem is a denvative) — loch, lough — scion, 
knife — semar, semrdc, shamrock^ — tdnaise, ^zoxA’—toracht, pursuit— 
uses, water, bsthu, life See Insche Texte, ed Wmdisch, Leipzig, 1880 
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a ^ir\ Mavourneen^ my darling, is compounded of mo, 
my, and mhu^rniTj {mh = v), a mutated foim of mmrn m, 
a dailing, fiom muini, affection Shebeen, a small public- 
house, IS (I suppose) meiely a diminutive of seapa, a shop, 
which can haidly be other than the English woid shop trans- 
planted into lush The woid shanty is probably fjom the 
Irish S€a 7 i, old, and tigh, a house 

§ 407 Words of Seotoli Q-aelic origin A few Gaelic 
woids have come to us, through Lowland Scotch, at vaiious 
times, but the number of these which found their way to us 
at an eaily period is extiemely small The word bannock is 
generally considered as Gaelic, but it occuis in an A S 
gloss, and must theiefore, if Celtic, be reckoned amongst 
the Old Celtic words As such, it will be leconsidered 
below^ Baibour's Biuce contains the words bog (6 57), crag, 
glen, and loth (spelt loucli) Crag answers to Gael creag, a 
rock, but is a general Celtic teim Belta^te, an old name 
for the first of May, or a festival held on that day, is men- 
tioned, according to Jamieson, ad 1424, m the Acts of 
James I of Scotland It is doubtless of Gaelic oiigin (Gael 
bealltaznn), and we may rest assured that the fiisl part of the 
word has nothing to do with Bel, or the Baal of Scupture, 
as was so amusingly and persistently maintained by the anti- 
quanes of the last cenluiy In Leslie's History of Scotland, 
1S96, edited for the Scottish Text Society in 1883, I find 
the words capercahp, p 39, clachan, 14, clan, 56, inch, 13, 
strath, 12, and Galloway, 14, as the name of an ‘ambling 
horse ' The notice of the first of these is of some interest 
‘ In Rosse and Loquhaber, and vthiris places amang hilis and 
knowis \hiolls“\ ar nocht in missing fir trie sufficient, quhair 
oft sittis a ceitane foul and vene rare called the Capercaly 
to name with the vulgar peple, the horse of the forrest ' We 
should here note the conect spelling with the symbol J, 
which should be represented in modern books by^, not, as 
usually and absurdly, by 0 The explanation ‘ horse of the 
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forest ' IS the literal meaning of the Gaelic name capull-coiUe 
Clachan is the Gael clachan^ a circle of stones, hence, a rude 
chuich, and finally, a small hamlet possessing a chuich 
IS ultimately of Latin origin (Supp toEt\m Dictionary) 
Inch IS the Gael m 7 iu^ an island Sitafh is a iiver-vallev 
y ith a low, flat bottom , Gael ^rath 

Duncan’s Appendix Etymologice, (E Dial Soc) 

contains the yord spa/e as a gloss ^ AUmno^ vd es, diluvium^ 
ttiundaiio^ a spate of Water ^ , also the \v 01 d tj aig (crag) 
Crtcl IS lepresented in modem Gaelic only by the dimin 
form craidhhag^ ‘a basket, a cieel,' the original v;ord being 
the same as O Iiish otol, a coflei, a box, the entr> 

‘ A basket and iij hdei^ ’ occuis in the Wills and Inventories 
published by the Suitees Societ\,i 224, under the date 1564 
‘The dh in craidhkag is meiely an 01 thographical device shew- 
ing that the pieceding ai is a diphthong’, H Mac Lean, 
m Notes and Queues, 7 S , 111 44 Dunbai (see Jamieson) 
has the verb waiuh, to drink up, whence was foimed the sb 
waucht, waidghi, a di aught, as in the phrase ‘a waught of 
ale,’ and Burns’s ‘gudewillie waucht' 1 e di aught drunk 
for good wilP Hence was formed, needlessly, a new 
veib to wauchiy with the same sense, used b> Gawain 
Douglas I have no doubt that this wauch is precisely 
the E verb to quaffs fiom which a new veib was formed 
m precisely the same way , for Palsgrave has ‘ I quaught^ I 
dnnke alle out ’ And I further think that these verbs wauch 
and quaff (^^quaugK) are both due to the Gael cuach^ a cup, 
a bowl, variously spelt in English as quach^ quaith^ quaigh^ 
quechy queff, and quaff The last spelling is used by Smol- 
lett, in his Humphrey Clinker If these be so, then quaff 
and quaich are both Gaelic , and the Gael word is itself 
a loan-word from the late Lat caucus^ a drinkmg-vessel, 
used by Jerome Slogan^ a war-cry, is cunou&ly spelt 

^ Some people turn it into ‘ gude wilhc wancht * , which presents us 
with a new word •wtlhc^ancht^ with a sense unfathomable 
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slogornehy G Douglas, -which some writers (including Chatter- 
ton and Browning) have turned into slughorn^ as if it were a 
kind of hoi n < See ShigJmn in Supp to Etym Dictionaiy 

Besides these, we have seveial words which are all (pro- 
bably) only found in modern authors, viz haitsJiee'^ (also 
Insh), cat} 71, cater ati (the Gaelic equivalent of the Irish 
kerri), claymore, cosy^, gilhe, gowan, macintosh (fiom a 
personal name)^ phthbcg {filhbeg), ptarmigan (?), reel (a 
dance), spleuchan, sporran, whiskey INIoieovei, we have 
ingle, kail, and plaid, thiee words which aie not onginal 
Celtic, but adapted from Latin Wc might fuithei add, fiom 
Scott's Poems, the faiily familiar woids coronach and come 
Coronach is the Gael corranach, a lamentation, dirge, as at 
a funeral, lit ‘a howling togethei,' fiom comh- curri), 
together, and ranaich, a howling, roaring, fiom the verb ran, 
to howl, cry, loar Come is the Gael coire, a ciicular 
hollow surrounded with hills, a mountain dell The word 
atrt in Burns is the Gael aird, a height, also a quaiter or 
point of the compass , cf Gael ard, a height, O lush aird, 
a point, limit ^ The list might be slightly extended 

§408 Thiee words demand a special notice, viz brose, 
branks, and pibroch Brose I suppose to be the Gaelic 
broihas (as suggested by Macleod and Dewai), the ih being 
silent I further suppose it to be allied to Gael hrot, 
broth, but this can hardly be anything but a Gael adaptation 
of the E word broth From which it would follow that brose 
IS a mere adaptation from the English , just as the O French 
broues (in Roquefort), whence M E ewes, is a mere adapt- 

^ See the Supplement to Etym Dictionary 

^ So also macadamise, perhaps one of the strangest compounds m any 
language , for it is obviously a compound of Gaelic and Hebrew, with 
a French suffix, and is declined as an English verb 

* The following Old lush forms, given by Windisch, may help 
here &en, woman, j/ui!?, fairy— ram, caim—^a/^, battle — elatdeb.syfotd., 
ntbr, great — cuasach, concave, hollow — gUla, servant— I fold, bee, 
small— water — aird, point, limit (as above) 
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ation fiom the O H G bfod, which is the cognate woid to 
oui h}oth Buinls is ceitainly the same word as Gael 
hangas^ but \^hen we compaie this with the Du and G 
ptangij ^ which had precisel} the same sense, we can haidly 
doubt that the oiigin oi the word is Teutonic In fact, we 
find in Gothic the comp veib ana-p} aggan {'=:a;ia-p?a^7ga7i), 
to haiass, oiig to piess tightly upon As to pibroch, it 
merely English in a Gaelic disguise The Gael w^'Oids piob^ 
piohau ^ aie merely the English woids pipe^pipet^ bon owed 
fiom English m the sixteenth centuiy ‘Jiom the lattei, by 
the addition of a Celtic termination, w^as foimed thf abstiact 
noun piohaii piper-ship, piping When 
the Sasunnach, ha\ing foi gotten his own pipeiship, leim- 
ported the ait fiom the Gael, he bi ought with it the Gaelicised 
name piobainachd^ softened into pibroch^ wheie the old 
English pipef is so disguised m the Highland dress as to pass 
muster foi a genuine Highlandei ^ ' 

§ 409 Fiom what piecedcs, we may make out the fol- 
lowing list of words bon owed from the Gaelic, vu bamhu 
(also lush), Bel fane y bog (also Irish), bran Is y hoscy cavny cape?” 
cailyiSy cakra^iy c lachan, clan, cIay?7iorey cot ouach, cot t le^ cosy^ 
ctag, ctuly galloway (pony), gilhey ghn, gowatt, /nch, tnglc, 
latly lochy tnaantoi^hy philibig, pibiock, plaid ^ piarmigati {^)y 
quaff y teely i log an, ^palc, Kpleiichany sport an, strath, whiskey 
We may also diaw two conclusions, that the Enghsh has 
bon owed more fieely fiom Gaelic than fiom lush, and that 
the borrowing began at an earliei time This is the natuial 
consequence of the lespective geographical positions and 
political relations of Scotland and Ii eland to England We 
should also bear m mind that clan, ingle, kail, and plaid are 
ultimately of Latin ongm, from planta^, ignis, caulu, and 

^ The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, by J A H 
Murray, p ^4 Dr Murray here mentions tartan as being a Gaelic 
Word, but rightly says, in the Errata, that it ib French 

^ See Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology, and ed , p 3^)3 

VOL I G g 
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pelhs , whilst drose^ pibroch^ are really of English origin, from 
broth and pipe ^ and b7anks is really Noithein English, 
borrowed probably fi om Holland Hexham's O Dutch 
Dictionary gives the veiy woid ^ Een Ptmige^ P ranger ^ ofie 
[oi] Hah-yse 7 , a shackle, oi a neck-yion', fiom the verb 
^prangen, to oppiesse, constiaine, compell, oi to shackle' 

§ 410 ’Words of 'W'elsh origin The woids of com- 
parat’vely recent introduction may be considered first 
Shakespeare has cam, crooked, awiy, contiaiy to the pur- 
pose, which he may have picked up locally as a word that 
had strayed ovei the Welsh bordei , fiom Welsh cam, with 
the same sense Coble, a small fishing-boat, seems to be the 
W ceubal Cluiiet , a confused heap, is now found not 
to be Welsh Fla^inel, piov E flanfien, is the W gwlanen, 
from gwlan, wool Flummety is the W llymru, llymtuwd 
Hawk, in the sense to foice up phlegm fiom the thioat, is 
the W hoch Coracle, cro^nlcch, and metheglin, are well 
known as being of Welsh oiigin In Middle English, we 
find the words hraget, braggei, a kind of mead, W bragod, 
croud, cfouth, latei crowd, a kind of fiddle, W crwth I 
should therefoie propose to diaw up the list of woids of 
Welsh origin as follows, viz bragget, ca/?i, coble, coiacle, 
cromlech, crowd (fiddle), flannel, flummery, hawk (to clear 
the throat), hex, kibe, kick, metheglin 

§ 4U Setting aside the woids discussed above, which may 
be distinctly claimed as being bouowed from Iii&h, Gaelic, 
or Welsh latei than the twelfth century, it remains that we 
should enquire (i) whethei any Celtic woids are found in 
late English which cannot precisely be traced back definitely 
to any one of these languages, and ( 2 ) whethei any Celtic 
words can be traced in English of the earliest period The 
former of these questions is one of great difficulty, and it is 
better to leave the question unanswered than to give un- 
satisfactory guesses Amongst the w'ords which perhaps 
have the most claim to be consxdeied as Celtic, or founded 
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upon Celtic, aie some of which the ongin is veiy obscure 
It may suffice to mention here the words bald, bat (thick 
stick), boggle, boh, brag, bran, bfal^ h7ill, bush, bug, binnp, 
cabm, char (fish), chert, clock (oiig a bell), cob, cobble, 
cock (small boat), coot, cub, Culdee, cu? d, dad, da?jdf iff, 
da7n, diudge, dudgco7i (ill humour), fun, gag (?), gow7i, 
gyve^,jag, k7iag, lad, lag, lass (?), loop, lubbe? , 7nug, noggin, 
nook, pthha7d (?), pony, puck, pug, 7ub, ^hog, skip, taper, 
whin As to some of these, there does not seem to be 
much known I wish to say distinctly that I feel I am 
here tieadmg on dangeious and uncertam giound, and that 
I particularly wish to avoid expressing m>self with any 
certamty as to most of these woids The most likely words 
are those which can be connected with real Old Irish woids, 
such as those to be found in the Glossary to Windisch's Old 
Irish Texts Thus hra7i probably meant ‘ refuse," and is 
connected with O Insh brdn, stinking, foul Brat, originally 
a cloak, pinafore, agiees with O Ir biat, a cloak Clock, 
O lush cloc, a bell Cub, O Ir cuib, a dog Culdee is 
certainly Celtic , from O Ir die DI, servant or associate of 
God, where Di is the gen of Dta, God Fun , O Ir fo7m, a 
tunc, a song Lag , O Ir lac, lag, weak, feeble Brill (if 
Celtic) IS Cornish , cf W. brith, spotted 

§ 412 I now pass on to consider the words, which, though 
found m A S, are nevertheless probably of Celtic oiigm 
Such woids aie but few Amongst them aie bannock, a 
kind of cake, A S bannuc^ , cf Gael bonnath, a bannock. 
Brock, a badger, A S broc , certainly Celtic, lush, Gaelic 
and Manx bioc, Welsh and Breton broch^ {Cart, A S creet, 
and clout, A S clUt, are ceitainly not Celtic ) CoTnbe, 
a hollow m a hill-side, A S cuTnb, Welsh cwm Perhaps 
cradle, A S cradol, is also Celtic, cf Insh craidhal, Gael 

^ Dr Muiray quotes ^ Bucellam semiplenam, healfne banuuc* as a 
gloss given in Haupt's Zeilscbnft, ix 463 

* Cognate with Ok tpofiKbs, gray 

G g 2 
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creathall^ a cradle , in fact, a more primitive form, without 
the suffix, IS seen m W cryd^ a shaking, also a ciadle, O Irish 
a shaking, cf Gk Kpab-detv, to quiver , so that a ciadle 
IS named from being locked CfOck, A S ctoc, also cjocca, 
Gael crog^ W crockan^ Ir crogan^ O Ir cf ocan Down, dune 
A S dUn, a hill , O lush dUn, a fort (built on a hill) , the 
cognate original E woid is tiin, an enclosuie, town Du 7 i, 
I e brown, A S dunn , O Ii donn, blown (whence Don as 
a Celtic nvei-name) Sloughy A S (stem sl6g-^ , pei- 
haps Celtic, see Etym Dictionaiy Mattock, A S mattuc, 
may also be Celtic, as we also have W matog and Gael 
madag , but these words look very like loan-woids from 
English. Hence the E words found in A S , but of Celtic 
ongin, aie perhaps these, viz bannock, bfock^ combe, cradle, 
crock, down (hill), dun, slough I doubt if the list can be 
much mcreased 

The net lesult is, that the Old Celtic clement in English 
IS very small, and further research tends rathei to dimmish 
than mcrease it The greater part of the Celtic words m 
Enghsh consists of comparatively late boi rowings, and the 
whole sum of them is by no means large A wild com- 
parison of English words with modern Celtic foims, such as 
IS so commonly seen in many dictionaries, savours moie of 
Ignorance than of prudence 
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The Scvndinavian or Sc\ndian Element 

§ 418 It has long been undei stood that man\ woids found 
then way into liteiaiy English, and still more into several 
of our piovmcial dialects, from the language spoken b) the 
Noithmen of Scandinavia, at the time of then numerous 
incursions in the ninth and tenth centuries Moi cover, there 
weie actually Danish sovereigns upon the English thione 
from A I) ioi6 till 1041 The peiiod when this influence 
was gieatest may be loughly dated between 850 and 1050, 
or moie exactly, between 950 and 1050 But it is a very 
remarkable fact that, speaking broadly, the words thus intro- 
duced made then way into literacy English at a very slow 
rate, so that it is often diEBcult to find examples of their use 
before about the year 1200^ Nevertheless we may rest 
assured, from our knowledge of the historical facts, that words 
of this class properly belong to the peiiod before, rather than 
afiet , the Norman conquest 

§ 414 The language spoken by the Northmen was a kind 
of Old Danish, but has fiequently been called Old Norse 
As Norse propeily means Noiwegian, this is not a good 
name for it, being too limited The same objection really 
applies, at the present day, to Old Danish also ® It is better 

' One of the very earliest examples is the word call, borrowed from 
the Old Scandmavian verb kail a It is Englished as cealkan m the 
poem on the Battle of Maldon, which is dated, in the A S Chronicle, 
in the year 993 The poem was composed just after the battle 

* Yet the old title ‘Donsk tanga,’ or Damsh tongue, was once need as 
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to enlaige the title by calling it Old Scandinavian, and it is 
usual to drop the adjective ‘ Old,’ because it is understood 
that the borrowings from Scandinavian nearly all took place, 
as far as we can tell, at an early peiiod The only objection 
to the title ' Scandinavian ’ is its length , on which account I 
shall take the libeity to shorten it to ‘ Scandian,’ which is 
equally explicit ^ 

§ 416 Owing to the colonisation of Iceland by the Noith- 
men in 874-934, the Old Scandian has been faiily well pie- 
served in Iceland to the present day, in fact, the language 
has suffered so little alterauon, owing to the caieful culti- 
vation of the language and the early codification of the 
Icelandic law, that Scandian is almost synonymous with Ice- 
landic , and It IS by the help of Icelandic that we can best 
discover the true forms of Scandian words Indeed, if 
we go so fai as to say that certain English words aie directly 
borrowed or denved fiom Icelandic, we usually express the 
fact, for philological purposes, with quite sufficient exactness, 
and no harm is done I have already shewn that, owing to 
the scanty remains of the Old Northumbiian and Old Mercian 
dialects, we are constantly obliged, in practice, to speak of 
English words as being derived fiom Anglo-Saxon, 1 e fiom 
the dialect of Wessex , whereas we know, at the same time, 
that the word is far more likely to have belonged to Old 
Mercian, or even to the Old Anglian of Northumbiia (§31) 
Precisely in the same way, it is frequently convenient to 
speak of words as being derived from Icelandic , and, m the 
absence of better materials, it is the best we can do See 
p 76 It should particularly be remarked that the Anglians 

a wide and general term for Scandinavian , see Danskr in the Icelandic 
Dictionary At a later penod, the term employed was Nomma or 
Norse 

1 The name ' Scandinavia * occurs in Pliny’s Natural History, bk iv 
c 13, where it is vaguely used of an island of uncertain size But m 
c 16, he speaks of the island of * Scandia,’ which probably means pre 
cisely the same country See Lewis and port’s Latm Dictionary^ 
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were themselves Scandians, as they came fiom the distnct of 
Angeln^, which lies between the towns of Flensboig and 
Slesw^g, in the south of Jutland The diffeience between 
the language of the Angles and of the invading Noithmen 
must have been but slight, and there is no doubt that the\ 
could ’well undei stand one anothei There is not much 
exaggeiation in the statement in the Saga of Gunnlaugr 
Ormstunga, cap 7, that theie was at that time (the eleventh 
centui}) ‘the same tongue in Lngland as m Noiwa} and 
Denmaik' An eailiei and moie important statement is that 
of the authoi of the first giammatieal tieatise piefi\ed to 
Snoira Edda, fiom about 1150 — ‘ Englishmen wiite English 
with Latin letteis such as lepiesent the sound conecth 
Following then example, since '\\e are of one language 
although the one ma> have changed gicatly, 01 each of them 
to some extent I have fiamed an alphabet foi us Ice- 
landers,' &c , Sn Edd 11 12 , DahleiupandF Jdnsson, Den 
forste og anden giamm Afhandlmg 1 Snoiies Edda, Kjoben- 
havn, 1886, p 20 Hence it is hardly possible to say, in the 
absence of evidence, whether a given w^ord of Scandian origin 
was intioduced by the Noithmen 01 by the Angles befoie them 
We may, howevei, usually attiibute to the Northmen such 
provincial words (not found in A S ) as occur in the modern 
Northumbiian and Anglian dialects, 1 e the dialects of the 
Lowlands of Scotland, the North of England, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and even Essex, Cambiidgeshire, and 
counties lying still furthei to the west® I also take occasion 
to make here an important remark, which I do not remember 
to have seen hitheito elsewhere, viz. that our own Scando- 
English words sometimes present foims more archaic than 

^ *lf you look at a map of Denmark or of Northern Germany, you 
will see on the Baltic Sea a little land called Angeln ’ — Freeman, Old 
Eng Hut , p I I have looked in several maps, without finding any 
such name Only the best atlases recognise it 

* Scandian words may also be traced m many places lying on the 
coast, and even up the Severn and other large nvers 
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aie to be found in Icelandic Thus the woid 6n?2l presents 
the combination nkj which has been assimilated in Icelandic 
into M the Icel foim being hrekka Swedish and Danish have 
brinks like English We must always bear in mmd the 
possibility of such a result 

§ 416 As I have considered, in Chaptei V, the English 
long vowels, as compaied with Anglo-Saxon, I shall now 
likewise consider the same (in w^oids of Scandian origin), 
as compared with Icelandic 

The loel* A (long a) Ihe modem Icel d is pionounced 
like ow in coiv^ but the original pronunciation must have been 
the same as that of the A S long which had the sound of 
aa m baa See Sweet, Icel Piimei, p i Consequently, it 
shared the fortunes of the A S and passed into the M E 
long 0 (pronounced as oa m broad), and finally into the 
modem E long o, as in skone, lone By refeiimg to the 
tables in § 8o, we see that the Icel d commonly conesponds 
to the AS d or d, Swed d, Dan aa, Goth e, Teut i 

Examples E both, Icel bd-dir , fiom ^bd, both, and 
J)eir, they, cf AS ^a, M E bo, with the same sense E 
bore, sb , a tidal surge in a rivei, Icel hdr-a, a billow caused 
by wind , cf Swed dial ^ hdr, a mound E fro, Icel frd, 
from, hence the adj fro-ward, i e fiom-ward, pei verse E 
low, adj , Icel Idg-r, where the -r is a characteristic suffix of 
the nom case, hke the (equivalent and oldei) ~s so common 
m Gothic E oqfi^ut for *oalf, the / being dropped as m 
hafzxiik calf), Icel dlfi, an elf, Chaucer uses elv-tsh with 
the sense of ‘simple," C T Group B, 1893, just as the Icel, 
al/a-legf , 1 e elf-like, means ‘ silly " 

Similarly the Icel bidr, livid, dark blue, became M E bio, 
livid , but IS only preserved m the dialectal variant seen in 
Lowl Sc biae , whence blae^berry, a bilbeiry So also Icel 
hrd (cognate with E brow^ only appears m the Lowl Sc 

* Swedish dialectal words are taken from Rietz’s Svenkst Dialect* 
Lexicon. 
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brae, the brow of a hill, ME bio (The lattei woid is not 
Celtic, as IS wiongl> said m my Dictionaiy) 

§ 417 The Icelandic 4 (long e) This vow el com- 
monly answers to Swed a, Dan cb In modem Icelandic, a 
paiasiticjK-sound is heaid befoie the vowel, so that it sounds 
like the E woid yea, but the oiigmal \owel was fiee from 
this, and sounded like the A S oi like ee m the Geiman 
See It therefoie becomes ee in mod E , just as the AS/ 
does I onl) know of two e\amples, viz E hieel, Dan 
kncel-e, from Dan knee, Ice! kne, knee, and F lee, as a 
nautical teim, fiom Icel hie, lee (as in E use), oiig ‘ sheltei ’ , 
cf Dan III, Swed lee, A S hJeozv, a coveimg, piotection, 
sheltei. The A b word is piesei\ed m the pio\ E hw, 
sheltei 

§ 418. The Icelandic i (long i). The mod Icel / 
still preseives the old sound, viz that of the A S i, oi u m 
beet It IS also preserved in Danish and Swedish, wheieas in 
modern Dutch and Geiman the vowel has become a diph- 
thong, having the same sound as mod E long i in bite But 
in E words of Scandian oiigin it has usually shared the same 
fate as in native words , as might be expected There are, 
however, one or two inteiesting exceptions, so that the 
examples fall into two sepaiate sets accordingly 

{a) E leech, as a nautical term, meaning the border or 
edge of a sail , Icel lik, also Hk-sima, a leech-hne , Swed 
Ilk, a bolt -1 ope, siaende liken, the (‘Standing) leeches E 
sleek, adj , ME silk , Icel sUk-r, sleek, smooth The E 
slick IS the same word, with a shoitencd vowel E shiiek, 
M E schrtch en , another foim of which is screech, M E 
scrich’-en, Icel. shikja, to titter with suppressed laughter, 
Swed skrtka, to shriek The Icel skreakja, to shriek, comes 
nearer in sense , but we do not find an M E form * screech'- 
en, and it is remarkable that Shakespeare uses scrtich, though 
his editors often turn it into screech 

(J) E% grime, a smudge, esp on the face (cf ‘ be-grimed 
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with soot’), Icel grim-a, a disguise, mask, Swed dial 
grim-a^ a smut on the face, Dan grim^ giime E liken ^ 
Swed Itkna^ ong to be like, lesemble E rife, Icel rif-r^ 
O Swed rf abundant E 7ive, Icel }ifa, Swed rtfv-a, 
Dan rtv-e, to tear E snipe , Icel smp-a^ as in m^ri-smpa, 
a moor-snipe E shive, a thin slice , Icel sM/-a, Dan shve^ 
Swed skifva E shike, the butcher-bird, Icel sdl-skrzk-^ja^ 
a shrike, lit * sun-shriekei ’ E iikt, a dog, a low fellow, 
Icel ilk, Swed iik, a bitch The difficult E gibe, jibe, seems 
to answei to Swed dial gip-a (Icel geip a), to talk nonsense , 
cf Swed mun-gipa the cornei of the mouth, Norweg geip a, 
to grin, make giimaces 

§ 419 The Icelandic 6 (long o) Pionounced as A S 
6, or the German o in so It would theiefore legularly be 
come the mod E oo in hoot It appeals as long o in Swedish 
and Danish 

Examples (a) E bloom, s , Icel bl6m, bldm-?, a bloom, a 
flower E boon, Icel bdn E the name of a water-bird, 
more correctly called loom in Shetland , Icel I6m~r, Swed and 
Dan lorn, a loon E root, Icel r6i, Swed rot E scoop, 
Swed skop-a E loom, empty , Icel i6m r , Swed and Dan. 
tom^ 

(3) The long o is preserved in E bow-lme, led hdg-ltna S 
Swed hoglina, but is altered m the simple woid bow (of a 
ship) , see below 

(f) The long o also becomes ou (as in covt^ m English, 
owing to the influence of a following guttuial E how (of a 
ship), Icel b6g-r, Swed hog, the shoulder of an animal, the 
bow or * shoulder ’ of a ship , the cognate A S woid is b6h, 
an arm, also the branch of a tree, which has become the 
mod E. hough, with precisely the same sound, though spelt 
differently E plough, A S pldh, very rare and only a toi- 
rowed word from Scandian, Icel plSg^r, Swed plog , but it 

> < The alleged O N hdgUna occurs only in . a rimed glossary com* 
posed probably m Orkney, and full of foreign terms ' , Murray’s Pwrt. 
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IS remaikable that the Scandian \^oid was also borrowed, and 
the origin of this woid, so widely spread not only in the 
Teutonic but also in the Slavonic languages, is still undis- 
coveied The tiue AS woid was stilh^ whence prov 
Southcin E zool"^ E slouch, oiig a sb naeamng ‘a slouch- 
ing fellow', Icel sISi-7, with the same sense, cf, Swed 
slok-a, to dioop. 

§ 420 The Icelandic li (long n) Also long // in 
Swedish and Danish, and still pieserving the old sound It 
answers to A S and should therefoie pass into mod E 
oUy as it usually does But in a few woids, which I give 
first, the old sound is retained 

(a) E booth, Icel hii'S E uuse, Icel hiis E droop, 
Icel drap-a E g7 ueso7?ie, g7ewso77ic, hornhle , cf Dan gru, 
horror Related woids aie E Fiiesic to shudder, 

G grau-en, to shudder, gfau-i^afn, horiible, the last of these 
IS formed in the same way as the E woid Hexham's Old 
Du Diet also gives ^gfouwmem, hoiiible, abhommable, or 
detestable' F hoot, O Swed htd^-a {tit en), to hoot (one 
out), Swed hut! begone I E pooh, inteij , Icel pH, the 
same In the woids hus^-band, htis-tiiigs, both derivatives 
from Icel hUs, a house, the u has been shoitened by the 
accentual stiess, and then ‘uniounded' See Chap XXV 

(^) E houn-d, adj , ready to go (with excrescent </), Icel 
hiiinn, prepaied, pp of bH-a E cow, v , Icel lUg-a, to 
tyrannise over, Dan ku-e, to coerce E cower , Icel kHr-a, 
Dan kur-e, to he quiet, doze, Swed kur-a, to doze, roost 
(as birds) E down (i), soft plumage, Icel dUnn, Swed dun, 
Dan dun or duun. E rouse (i), to stir up, orig intiansitive, to 
rush (out of covert) , Swed rus-a, Dan ru$-e, to rush E 
( 2 ), a drinking-bout (Shakespeare), Swed r«j,Dan runs, 
drunkenness. Hence perhaps E row ( 3 ), a disturbance, up- 

^ Sewl, Suie, pronounced zule \glossic zed or zuel], sh a plow (the 
enly name) ’*^refening to West Devon , Reprinted Glossaries, EDS, 
B 6 74 
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roar , by dioppmg the final as in shay for chat se, pea foi pease. 
See E scouf {2), to iidicule (an idea), Icel sMt-a, a taunt, 
skiityrSi, repioaches, lit ‘ scout-woids ' E scowl, Dan 
skul-e, to scowl, cast do^^n the eyes E snout , S\\ed snuta, 
Dart snud-e (for "^sniti-e^ E Fiiesic smii^a, smii , cf G 
Schnauze E spout (put foi "^spfout, like speak foi ^spfeak), 
Swed sput-a, occasional form of prut-a, to squirt, spout , 
Dan sprud-e (foi "^spi ut e\ to spout. E sp 7 out, really the 
same woid, E Fiiesic to spiout The Icel spretta 

means both to spout 01 spiit, and to sprout, cf G spfitzen, 
spriessen, both fiom the same root E out-law, Icel {it- 
lag-i, the same 

To these we may add the veib to doze, which should lathei 
have become *doz/ze, Swed dial dzzs-a, to doze, slumbei, 
Norveg dusa, toiepose, Icel ddra (for *dtisa), to nap, doze 

Mutation 

§ 421 The 2-mutation of A S vowels has already been 
explained in § 181 , the results being that the original vowels 
m the low marked (A) below weie changed to the secondary 
01 mutated vowels m the row maiked (B), whenever the 
letter z occurred m the following syllable in the original form 
of the denved word 

(A) a o u , a 6 il , ea, eo ; 6a, 60. 

(B) e y y j ^ le (y) ; ie (f). 

The ?-mutations m Icelandic are very similar to these, and 
may be thus arranged Cf Sweet, Icel. Pnmei, p 4 

(A) a<o) o u(o)j 4 6 li; e(3a,jo), an; jii (jd). 

(B) e o y, saoe:;^,* i; ey; f 

The Icel at is always long, and its sound agieed with that 
of the A S d The Icel ce, though of diffeient origin, is 
fiequently written ce In the modem language, both cb and 
as are sounded alike, with the diphthongal sound of E, * in 
btte 
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I shall now continue the history of the long vo\^ely and 
of the diphthongs 

§ 422 . The Icelandic "f (long y) This was sounded 
like A S y, 01 G u m and the same is Hue of the Swed 
and Dan longj^ The Swed and Dan long still keeps its 
old sound, but the Icel y is now z (E ee in Like the 

M E y, this sound was completely confused (in English) with 
long z (A S z}, and consequently becomes the mod E i in 
As seen above, it piopeil> arises fiom an /-mutation of 
long i/i 01 of jii or jd 

Examples E fit f Icel fifi, Swed and Dan f E 
mtZL^ Icel modem mfifty a bog, Sved myz-a^ Dan 

znyr-e^ myz E shy^ adj , Dan sly^ shy , cf Swed and 
Noiweg skygg^ E Fiiesic schdi (G scAezi) , the piimitive 
diphthong occurs in A S sceo/i, timid, wheie A S /d? = Icel 
jd E sky, Icel skj, Swed and Dan rXy, a cloud, the 
piimitive diphthong occurs in the O Saxon foim sky, 
cf also A S shade E sm/e, v , to wipe the nose , 

Icel snfii-a, Swed snyt^a, Dan snyd-e (foi snyt^e), to wipe the 
snout, derived by mutation from S^\ed smit, snout Thus 
snfit-a = 

§ 423 The Icelandic long se. This was originally 
sounded like A S 01 E ^ in ihtre'^ Consequently, it 
passed regulaily into latei E ea or ee The old sound is 
pieserved in Swed d, Dan 45, which are coriespondmg letters 
We may divide the examples into those which contain E ea , 
those which contain E ee , and those which give the sound 
of E z m btk, which is the sound of mod Icel ce 

Examples* (a) E scream, M E screm-en , Icel skram^a, 
Swed skrdm^e, Dan skrcEmm-e, to scare, terrify , here the E* 
word has preserved the original sense of the word, viz ‘ to 
cry aloud,’ the sense ‘to scare’ being secondary E seat , 

^ The Icel a and m are now confused The Icel a (z-mntation oi 6 ) 
was different in origin, and equivalent to Swed and Dan 0 , in Eng- 
land It was identified with / (^-mutation of d), and passed into L ee 
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Icel Swed sdt-e< II sdt-um [i e derived by vowel- 

change from a base^ parallel to that of sdi-uin\^ pt t pi of 
tosxt E squeaky Swed sqvak-ay lo oxo^ E squeal, 
Swed sqvdl-a, to squeal 

(i) E sneer, M E sner-en, to deride, Dan snaif7-e, to 
grin like a dog, snarl Here also we may place F seemly, 
adj , Icel seemthg-r, seemly, fiom scB??i-r, becoming, fit But 
in this case the cb was oiigmally oe , cf led honour, 

^6ma, to beseem, become , Dan wmmelig, seemly, from 
somme, to beseem 

(c) E eide^ -duck, a late word, pronounced with et as t in 
hie, though some pronounce it as ee in bed ^ Icel tcdr, an 
eider-duck E fry (2), the spawn of fishes, M E fn , Icel 
frce,frj6, spawn, fry, Swed and Dan ffo, Goth fiaiw [In 
this case the word seems to have been deiived thiough the 
Fiench, as we find the Anglo-French foims fncyfry, m the 
Liber Albus, pp 507, go8 ] E sly, M E sly, sky , Icel 
slceg-r , Swed and Dan slug Here, however, the vowel is 
oe, and it is connected with sldg-, stem of pt pi of sld, to 
strike, the ong sense was, accordingly, dexterous with the 
hammer, cunning at a craft, which is the M E sense 
Hence also E sleight, Icel sloeg-d, slyness, qunnmg, dex- 
terity 

(<s?) E wail, Icel vmka {=i*wcsl’-a), from the base vdk 
seen in vdka, voUa, to wail, the suffix da is frequentative, 
and the ultimate base is vd, woe The E vowel is affected 
by the allied interjection, VIZ Icel wo ! Curiously 

enough, the A S interj wd. Id, wd, lit *woeI lol woeT often 
appears in M E as wetda-wei, by substitution of O Icel wet 
foi A S wd Hence the unmeanmg later E well-away, and 
even welkaday ! 

§ 424 The Icelandic au The old sound was that of 
au in G kausy E in cow. The modern Icel, sound is quite 
un-English, being like G 0 followed by short or the mt in 

^ From the same base is Icel sdt, a sitting m ambnsb, an ambttsh. 
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Flench fmiteml The proper corresponding Swed and 
Danish letter is 0 1 he old an seems to have been appre- 

hended b> the English as appioaching the sound of their own 
long as appears from two words of known antiquity, viz 
loose^ adj , and i,toop^ a btakei In other instances it was 
turned into a u 

Examples {a) E loost^ M E loos ^ Icel Sw^ed and 

Dan hs y the long <3 appeal s in O Sax Du lo^ E stotip^ 
^ioop^ a beakei, M E ^ioop^ ^idp, Teel ^taup^ a beakei , Swed 
^iop, a liquid measuie containing three pints 

(^) E fl later ^ Icel , sb, \i\\x\y^ flaii^tia^ v, to be 

flusteied E tru^t, Icel tiaust, Swed and Dan irost An 
exception is seen in gatvl-y, fiom M E gowk^ a cuckoo, 
a simpleton, fiom Icel gaiik-t ^ cuckoo 

§ 425 The Icelandio ei. This impoitant diphthong is 
very chaiaclenstic of Scando-Enghsh words The sound is 
that of Icel and A S followed by that of Icek and A S z , 
but there was no such sound m the oldest AS It appears, 
however, in native Early English, wherein it arose from the 
weakening of g in such words as A S wtg, a way , E E 
The sounds of et and at w^ere confused, hence also the 
spelling tvai^ way, and mod E way The Icel ct commonly 
appears as at or qy in mod E , (as m hail, nay ) , as ea 
(in ^teak ) , 01 as et and ey (m their, they ) , but the E sound 
IS usually the same in each case See further below It 
answeis to Swed long e, Dan long e, formerly ee , also to 
A S Goth at 

Examples {a) E Icel et, ever E bait, v , Icel 
beita, causal of liia, to bite E dai-ry, from M E dey-e, a 
daiiymaid, Icel detg-ja, a maid, ong ‘kneader of bread’, 
from detg, dough E hati I as an exclamation , Icel hetli, 
the same word, as used in greetings (E kale is meiely 
O Northumbrian) F way, Icel net E (Northern) , 
Icel retd, a raid, riding, also a road, doublet of E* read, 
A S rdd E raise , Icel retsa, causal of rfsa, to nse E 
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rein-deef^ where the first element is Icel hfeum, O Swed 
ren^ a remdeei , a word of Lapp origin i shak^ led 
sietk^ a piece of meat stuck on a spit 01 peg and loastcd 
before the fire E stvain , Icel svemn, Swed sven, a boy, 
lad, seivant , bon owed whilst the Icel v was still tv 1 ^ stvay ^ 
Icel, sveig-ja, to bend aside, a causal veib fiom an older 
veib to bend, still pieseived in Swedish dialects E 

Icel of them E Icel pn-) ^ nom pi, 

they E thwaite^ Icel pvcii 

(^) E weak, M E waik, weik , Icel t^cik-? {=z''tuid t), 
Swed weak, pliant < |1 veik, pt t of vik-ja, to tuin aside 
E feeling nausea, Noiweg sickness 

after a debauch, Icel kveis-a, or iha-kvets-a, colic 

{c) E giQin, the same word as piov E gtam, a bianch, 
hence, the foik of the body, Icel gtein, a bianch, arm 
§ 426 The Icelandic ey This is the ^-mutation of au , 
formally pronounced as Icel and A S followed bv Icel 
and A S j/, but now pronounced simply the same as 
Icel et 

Examples {d) It occurs in the modem Icel gysn , lit 
* gusher ’ < I1 gaus, pt t of gj 6 s-a, to gush 

(^) It answeis to M E ey m dey-en, E die (Lowl Sc dee), 
now pronounced with te^ tin biie , Icel dey~ja, to die 
(f) It is confused with E long e E steep, to soak in a 
liquid , Icel st^p-a, to make to stoop, pour out liquids, cast 
metals , Swed stop-a, to cast metals, steep corn The Icel. 
si^p^a IS the causal of siHp-a (pt t *siaup), to stoop 

(d) As the E trust answers to Icel traust (§ 424), so the 
E tryst i^ used as a mutated form of trust, as if fiom Icek 
treysUa (i e *traust-ja), to make trusty or strong or safe, 
confirm, hence the M E sb tryst or trzst, meaning ori- 
ginally a fixed station (a term in hunting), and hence, a sure 
meeting-place 

§ 427 . The Icelandic jd, jii These both answer to 
A S. /<?, Goth tu, Teut ku. The E sAeal, sAtsk, simhn, or 
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^heaimg, a temporary hut, answeis to Icel a shelter, 

cover, Swed and Dan skjul The E 7 ?ieck answeis to icel 
mjilk-r^ soft, meek But it is difficult to believe that these 
can leally be of Scandian oiigm, they aie pi obably Anglian 
The E woids ^^ould result at once fiom the equivalent 
A S foims "^rne'oc, but they aie unauthorised We 

find, howevei, the foim mtoc in the Oimulum 

§ 428 Mutation Some examples of vowel-mutation 
have aliead> occuiied The following also deserve notice 
Some of them involve giadation also See § 421 

a> e E abiook, Icel MX-;, Swed b^ck , sec 

G JBach m Kluge E df igs , Sw ed dragg E ged^ a pike 
(fish), Icel gedd~a^ is doubtless a deiivative of gadd-f^ a spike , 
the fish is called pikt in English on account of its thin shape 
E keg , Icel laggt E M E kemufi, to teach, also to 
know, Icel kcnna (Goth kannjan) E wielt ^ Swed smali-a 
E hinge^ M E hcttge , from Icel heng-ja^ to hang , cf E 
ha?ig See § 192 

o> y E M E dtypp-en , Dan dfypp-e,to dnp 

< II Icel d/ op-id, pp of d/j^p-a, to diopfdiip E filly, 
fiyl-ja < fol-t, a foal, Goth /ul-a E fitl , Icel fiylja, to 
lemove, used reflexivcly as fij^t-ja-sk, to flit < |1 fiot-tnn, pp 

of fij 6 ia, to float E lift, Icel lypt-a (pronounced as lyft-d), 
to exalt in an < Icel lopt (pron as loft), air, Goth Itifi-us 
So also shut skirt, skittish, skittles Sec § 193 
u> y E skim, i e to take off scum, answeis to an 
Icek "^skym-ja, not found , cf Swed skumm-a, Dan skumm-e, 
to skim, from Sv ed and Dan skum, scum This is a remark- 
able instance m which the E form is moie archaic than the 
known Scandian forms ^ See § 194 

Other mutations have already been exemplified in the 

^ Yet we have Swed skymma, to darken, from skum, obscure Prac- 
tically, these are equivalent words , for E scum, s , means a * covenng,^ 
and Swed skum means * covenngi’ 1 e obscuring All from the root 
SKU, to cover 

VOL I H h 
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Words smte^ § 422, p 461, seat, § 423 (<2), p 462, geystr^ 
steeps trysty § 426, p 464 

It lemains to be said that theie is also a ^-mutation, 
changing a into o , thus dog-r^ a day, makes dog-um in the 
dative pluial In this way we may explain E (of a 

Uee), fiom Icel bork-r (stem ba^i-u), and E ht mdled^ior-- 
meily brindtd, as in Shakespeaie (Macb iv i i), fiom Icel 
brond- 6 itr, bnndled, lit maiked as with a biand, cf brand- 
um, dat pi of brand-r, a brand E ledge answeis to Icel 
logg^ the ledge or nm at the bottom of a cask < (i '^lag 
(now ld)y pt t of liggja, to he 

§ 429 Q-radation The Icelandic vowel-gradation has 
aheady been given, in § 153 Omitting conjugation i, we 
have (2) skak-a^ to shake, pt t skSk, (3) ber-a, to beai, bar, 
bar-um, hor-inn (where bar is the pt t s ist peison, bdiiim is 

the pt t pi ist person, and borinn is the pp), gef-a, to 

give, gaf^ gdf-um, gef-tnn , (5) drekk-a, to drink, drakk, 
drukk-um, drukk-inn , (6) dfzf-a, to diive, dreij, dr%f-tim, drtf- 
mn , (7) kjds-a, to choose, kaus, kus-um, kos-mn More 
briefly shake, a, 6, bear, e, a, 4 , o, give, e, a, d, e, 

drink, a u, u, drive, i, ei, 1, 1, choose, j6, an, u, o 

These gradations appear in derivatives fiom strong verbs, 
which I shall here only enumerate , they can easily be worked 
out by help of my Dictionaij Some of these derivatives 
exhibit mutation as well {Dregs exhibits mutation only ) 
*S^^r^^-conjugation , dregs Cf § 172, 

(?zz;^conjugation sea/, wag Cf § 174 
Z>n?«y 5 -conjugation band, brind-ed, brtnd-led, brun-i, dam-- 
b-er, shing-le (coarse round crunching or ‘singing' giavel), 
dang, siang Cf § 175 

Drwe-con]ugiLtion bait, dtri, raid, raise, rift, sway ,§176 
Choose-con]\xgz.iion btgh-t, de/-i, dtf-i, drtb-ble, drip, 
fledge, flit, gey s-tr, gush, gus-i, ru-ih, scud, scuff-le, scuit-le (to 
run away quickly), skuff-le, sktii-tsh, shtliles; § 177 

It may here be remarked that Icelandic has contnbuted to 
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our use some strong verbs, viz fling, t zve, fake, thrive , as well 
as the common and useful veibs call, cast, die, and, indeed, 
many otheis, as clip (to cut), diag, dnp, gasp, gaze, &c 
Roit-en, Icel iot~inn, is evidently the pp of a lost strong 
verb , see O H G rwzan and 7 Sssin m Schade 

§ 430 The vaiious Aryan suffixes have been so fully 
illustrated in Chapters XIII and XIV, that it is haidly 
necessaiy to shew how these suffixes appeal in Icelandic 
Indeed, some of the illustrations have been taken fiom Ice- 
landic aheady, and the mode of forming ^volds with suffixes 
m Icelandic is much the same as in Anglo-Saxon 

The Arjan suffix -TO occuis as -ih in hoo-th, Icel hii-d, 
from bu-a, to dwell , and in ru-th fiom 7 tie, v 

The -/ IS also a suffix in high-t, brun-t, cas-t, cleflt, 
fraugh-t, gns-i, raflt, rzflt, sJeigh-i, ihi iflt, tigh^^i , and pro- 
bably m jaunt and stilt 

§ 431 But there is anothei suffixed -/ almost peculiar to 
Scandian, which lequires special consideration, viz the -/ 
which maiks the neuter gender m adjectives and pronouns 
We have it m E and A S in the words z-/, tha~t, zvha-t 
(A S hi-t, pcB-t, hwcr-t\ which aie closely related, respec- 
tively, to E he, the, who The same suffix appears as -d in 
the Latin zllu-d, zstu-d, qui-d, quo-d, fiom tilt, iste, quz^, qui 
It only appears m A S in the above three woids, but in 
Icelandic it is the regular suffix of the neuter gender of 
strong adjectives, so that the neutei of ung, young, is ung-t , 
Sweet, Icel Pnmei, p 14 Moreover, this neuter singular 
IS often used adverbially, and it is only thus that we can 
explain the final -/ in the woids athwar-t, scan-i, thwar-t, 
iof t, wan-tf and wigh-t, adj (valiant) All these woi ds, from 
the nature of the case, are of Scandian ongin Thus scan-t 
(for *scamt), is from Icel skam-t, neuter of skamm-r, short, 
brief, whence skami-a, to scant, stmt, dole out Thwar^t is 
M E pwert, adj , across , Icel pver-t (ong *pwer-t), neut 
of pverr, adj , perverse, cognate with A S pweorh Hence 

H h 2 
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a-ihwart^ for on ihwarU across Tof-f^ a gieen knoll, Icel 
top-t (pron foft\ also iom-f, a knoll, toft, dealing, ong neuter 
of empty (NoithE toom) Wan /, s , fiom M E wani^ 
ad] , deficient , Icel van-t (for '^wan /), ong neutei of vafi-r, 
lacking Hence also wani^ v, Icel vant-a^ to lack, fiom the 
same neutei foim Wtgh-t^ adj , valiant, vigoious , led vig-t, 
ong neuter of vig-r^ fit for wai, fiom vig^ war , cf Swed vig, 
mmble, active, clever 

§ 432 There is another suffix, altogether Scandian, which 
only appeals in the two woids hash and hu-sl^ both of which 
weie originally reflexive verbs, the formei means 'to bathe 
oneself,’ and the lattei ^to prepare oneself,’ to get icady 
The sk stands for stk (cf G sich)^ the accusative case of a 
reflexive pxonoun of the third person, of which no nominative 
occurs Bask answers to Icel *iaffask% ong foim o[ 

(an obvious corruption), to bathe oneself, from iada, to 
bathe, and szk^ self ^ Busk is from Icel liiask^ to get oneself 
ready, from to piepaie, and szk, self, as before® 

The suffix in S2s-/er is discussed above, § 227 (r), p 247 , 
that in bluS’-ter in § 228 (<r), p 248, and the suffix -j/ in 
iru-st, iry-st, in § 233, p 234 

§ 488 Verbal Suffixes These have been discussed 
above, in §§ 260-263 The Scandian verbs m ^en 01 -n are 
hait-en^ faw-^n^ gai-n, happ-m^ hast-en, hk-en The veibs in 
-k are lur-k^ scuUk^ to which we may add fil-ch (weakened 
fiom a derivative of Icel feUa^ to hide, which has 

also produced the prov E feal^ with the veiy sense of ' filch ’ 
or 'hide slily’ (Halliwell). 'He that feels can find,’ says 
Grose, is a Northern proverb 

^ The suggestion that bask means Ho bake oneself’ is simply a bad 
guess, made in ignorance of the fact that the M E darken was used 
reflexively in the very sense of bask , see Chaucer, Nonnes Prestes Tale, 
446 So also Swed * hadda stg % solen^ to bask in the sun ’ , Widegren’s 
Swed Diet (1788) 

® See Remarks on the Reflexive Pronoun in Icelandic, by G Vigfus- 
son, in the Phil Soc Transactionb, 1866, p 80 At p 100, tipwards of 
forty examples of hmk are given, from A D 1320 to 1829. 
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The verbs in ->Ie 01 mostly fiequentative, and formed 
from a Scandian base, are numerous, viz hu7ig-le^ hust~Je(^\ 
dagg-le^ da?ig-‘le^ dapp-le^ dazz-le (fi om dase)^ dibh le (for 
^dipp-le)^ d}agg-le^ d)ibb-lt (for ^d}ipp-le\ gabb-h, gfoV’-el, 
jumb-le, praif-k^ n/~Ie, 7ipp4e^ 7tisUh^ scuff-le (fiom Swed 
sktiff-a^ to shove about), scutt-k (to ^ctid a^^ay), shttv-el^ 
shuff-Ie (fiom shovt), sinugg-le^ mtv el, squabb^le, stifle, 
st/iigg-k, siumb-h, iipp-le, wagg^U Those in -/ seem to 
expiess co7itwua7ice lathei than f7€qtie7icy, thus to hice-l is 
to icmam on the knees, to wai^l is keep on crying wai^ 
(Icel vii ’ wo ’) The list is knte-l, pm spi aw4, sqttea’-l, 

SW17-1, wai-l, whu‘l 

The veibs in -ei , from a Scandian base, are blufid-er, 
bhakc} , clamh-ei ^ glmm er, glitt-er,jabb-u , Itwib-ei (to make 
a rumbling noise), pali-cr^ shtv^m , siinp-et , slaVH7 , slnbb-€7 , 
smaiker, splutkcr, spuiker^ sqtia7id-er, siagg-et , siutkei , 
swagg-er , in many of these, the -er is an E addition 

The suffix -se in ckan-se, answering to A S •st-an, Goth 
-zs-ott, has been explained in § 263, where riTi-se is noted as 
being a F word of Scand ongin We find this also, I think, 
in ghmp-se, from M E glm-sen, to glimpse , and in cluTn- 
s-y, allied to Swed dial klumvi-s-en^ benumbed The suffix 
of clumsy has been imitated in hpsy, as well as m the E 
word tricksy I should also explain gasp (Icel get pa, Swed 
g&pa) as being a deiivative of the verb Xo gape , for just as 
we have hasp for haps, and clasp for claps (§ 263), we may 
explain Swed gaspa as Rietz explains 

Swed dial gapsig, noisy, as being from gapa, to gape 

§ 484 The various modes of consonantal change enu- 
merated m § 322 are all in operation in the case of Scandian 
words I give some examples of most of them 

PalataJisation There is a strong tendency in Scandian 
words to resist palatalisation, as is well shewn in compaiing 
the Northern kirk (IceL kirk-jd) with the Southern church 
(A S cyrici) This is particularly noticeable in E words 
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beginning with the sound of sk^ many of which are of Scan- 
dian oiigin, viz scald ^ adj scabby, staldy a poet, scall, a scab, 
scanty scar, a rock, scare, sca 7 f, v , scoop, scotch, v , scout, v , 
scowl, scraggy, scrap, scrape, scratch, set tarn, set etch, scrip, 
a bag, scud, scuffle, sculk, scull, a light odi, scum, scuttle, to 
scud away, also shewet , skid, skill, skim, skin, skitt, skittish, 
skittles, sky But the tendency to turn sk into sh was so 
strong that we find amongst the words of Scand oiigm such 
woids as sheer, pure, shelve, shirt, shivet , a S[)lintei, and some 
others So also mil ch is a deiivative of miUk, to which add 
fil-ch (§ 433), p 468, and slouch {§ 419 c) p 439 

Similarly, the Not them English htig, tig, stand m stiikmg 
contiast to the Southern palatalised foims bridge, ridge, and 
the like The numbei of Scand words ending in g or gg is 
very striking Examples aie drag, dteg-s, egg, s , egg {on), v , 
flag, a paving stone, an ensign, hug, keg, leg, log, tig, 
to fit a ship, rig, a ndge, sag, slag, slug (for '^sluk), smug 
(for *smuk), snug, stag, tag, wag , to which may be added 
many woids in which the g is doubled, such as daggle, 
draggle, muggy, swagger, &c , and the lemarkable form 
The verb to egg on, 1 e instigate, is 
sometimes written edge on Fledge and ledge aie instances of 
palatalisation in Scand words 

The sb egg is particularly noticeable I have inadvertently 
given the deiivation fiom the A S ceg, but this is certainly 
wrong For just as the A S doeg became day, %o K % ceg 
became ^ or ^ , and the cunous A S pi ceg-ru, eggs, pro- 
duced an M E etre, or (with the favourite Southern pi suflSx 
’•eti) the commoner form eiren or eyren This form occurs, 
for instance, in Wychfs Works, ed Arnold, ui 137, where 
the Glossary unluckily explains it as * heirs Caxton, in 
his Eneydos, 1490, tells a good story of a Kentish woman 
who was asked by some Northern English sailors to sell 

* In M E, heir appears os etr or eyr The plural is etres, eytes, 
etns, or eyrts, and cannot possibly become etren. 
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them some ^ cggys^ which drew fiom her the remaik that 
‘she coudc speke no Frenshe' FoiLunately a bystander 
interpreted the woid as ^eyien% \\ hereupon 'the good w}f 
sayd that she undeistod hyrn 'vsel^ ' The fact iSj that egg^ is 
the Noithein foim , and, as such, is deined, not fiom the 
A S ag^ but fiom Icel egg (Swed agg)y just as the \crb to 
egg IS the Icel egg-ja 

On the othei hand, the Scandian when final, con- 
stant!} becomes ~s/zj thus das/i an&\\eis to Swed dask*a ^ 
gnash, Dan gf2as^~e, pa^h, Swed pa^k-a, Noiweg hai^l-a, to 
dabble m water, Dan lasl-e, to slap, smash, Swed dial 
smask, a slight lepoit, svusl-a, to slap, ^wash, Swed dial 
svassk~a, to make a swashing noise, as when one walks with 
watei in the shoes, hush, Swed busl-e, a shiub But -vX 
remains in whisk, misspelling for *W2sk, fiom Swed visk-a, 
' a whisk, a small broom ' (Widegren), Icel visk, a wisp of 
hay , also, for distinctness, in hash and husk We even find 
final ~sh for final -r, as m gU’^sk, Icel gus-a, flush, v, to 
redden, Sw ed dial floss-a, to burn, flare , and, strangest of 
all, sh for initial s in shingle, the 'singing’ coaise giavel on 
the sea-shore 

Initial g may pass into j , this seems to be the case in the 
difficult woids jahher, jaunt, Jibe, jumhie, jump 

§ 436 Voicing of voiceless letters See §§ 323, 362 
Examples p > h, dihhle,homdip , dtthhh,i\ovcid)ip , flabby, 
from flap, gaby, iiomgape, jumble, from jump See also^^^tf, 
nab, snob, snub, squab, squabble m my Dictionary Also k > g^ 
as in fog, hug, slug, smug, snug , scraggy, probably allied to 
shrink, stagger, M E siakeren, sprag, for sp^ak (Meriy Wives, 
IV I 84) T>d, as in scud, with its frequentative scutt 4 e , 
allied to shoot F > v , as m rive, thrive, throve, Icel rtf a, 
prifa, preft , the Icel f being voiceless S > z , as in 
craze, daze, Swed kras-a, das-a, the Scand s being voiceless , 

1 See the whole passage, cited in Halliwell’s Dictionary, Introd 
p X3H, col 2 , and see p 486 below 
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SO also in maze^ doze The same is true with regaid also to 
^atse^ queasy^ fomc, but our spelhng takes no note of it 
Englishmen mispi on ounce the Icel gey sir with the sound 
of z, and even tuui the 0/ into E ee , as if it weie geezer 
See note i on p 475 

§ 430 Vocalisation of voiced letters See § 362 (3) 
The medial or final Scand g is fiequently vocalised, as m 
yaze;7/ = Icel fagna^ so also in how (of a ship), piofit, 
how^ a hill, low^ adj , Iou)y lowe^ a flame, ; oe, sj^awn (Icel 
hrogn) Sometimes the g has been previously voiced fiom 

as m flaWi Swed fiaga^ allied to flake ^ J7 aught ^ Dan 
ftagi-e^ Swed frakt-a 

§ 437 Assimilation See § 362 (4) This is a maiked 
feature of Icelandic, which has, foi examjile, the forms 
drekk^a, df alk, di ukk-mn, in place of our di ink^ di ank^ di unk 
Examples are seen in h ad, M E hrad, hi od, Icel hi odd-f , 
a spike, A S ord, Teut brozda , gad, a w edge of steel, a 
goad, Icel gadd-i, Goth gazd-s, Teut gazda, ilt, Icel zli^r, 
iJUr, peihaps = A S idel, idle, but this is doubtful, odd, 
Icel odd^i, ong a triangle, allied to odd^r, a point, cognate 
with A S ord, Teut uzda, ruck, a crease, wi inkle, Icel 
krukk-a, Swed rynk^a Ransack is from Icel razin-mka, to 
search a house, where rann (for '^lazii = ^tasti) is cognate 
with the Gothic razn, a house The Noithern "E.* force, a 
waterfall, is the O Icel fors, mod Icel foss^ E brink, Dan 
and Swed, brink, is assimilated to hrekka in Icelandic 

§ 438 Substitution See § 362 (5) T is substituted 
for k in nasty, formerly nasky , and in milt, substituted for 
milk (cf Swed mjolke, milt), by confusion with E milt, the 
spleen Flaunt answers to Swed dial flanka, to waver, to 
be tossed about ^ Sh is put for final s m gush, flush , § 434, 
p 471 A very cunous substitution is that of sledge foi sleds, 
a plural which was mistaken for a singular 

^ Rtetz gives the example okstokken flankkr pft v&go aom m spin, 
the little boat is tossed about on the waves like a chip 
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§ 439 Metatliesis See § 362 (6) Gas-p is probably 
foi gaps j § 433j p 469 i? IS bhifted m ditf, M E d}zf, 
Icel dnt 

§ 440 Contraction See § 363 The usual loss of 
initial h occuis beloie / m lee ^ and piobablv m leak (cf A S 
hlecs^ leak) ) and in lu 7 k, befoie m nu/^ fist, and nigg-ard ^ 
before ; , in ; ap, to seize hastily, ; ape^ haste, 7 ape^ a county 
division m Sussex, 7 oe^ spawn, 71101^ a fold, crease, 7 tick, a 
heap, 7 uih Initial w is lost in 7 ack^ vapoury cloud, Icel 
rel^ diilt, sky -7 ek^ diiftmg clouds, put foi ^zv 7 ek^, also in 
foo/j Icel 7 d/^ if it be allied to zvot'I Initial l/i is lost in 
ftdzzig, by confusion between Kozih thridizig and Nofth 
7 iding Medial voiced ih (dh) is lost in ha^k^ put for ^bathsk 
( badhsk) Final ih is lost m quazidazy^ if it be fiom M E 
wandzeth (Icel va 7 id 7 (cdi) A d is lost in tvall-eyed^ put for 
wald-eyed (Icel vald-eygdr^ itself a conuption of vagl-eygr) 
In the Wars of Alexander, both forms occui, viz wald-eyed 
(=Icel vald-eygdr\\ 6 o^fSXidwawil-eycd{^=^loQ\ vagl-eygr), 

1 1706 -f^is lost before / in whizl, put foi ^wJwJle^ Icel 
}wt 7 fla , and aftci r in wherry^ answering to Icel hvez /r, easily 
turned, crank, unsteady (said of a boat) Doubtless more 
examples of vaiious kinds of contraction might be added, 
and pel haps one of the most cuiious instances of loss of 
a final lettei occuis in the word 7 oe (of a fish) This is the 
Lowl Sc rozm, 7 ami, Lincolnsh roaTi, mistaken for a pluial 
(like shoo-n fiom shoe) Skmnei, in 1671, made this very 
mistake, foi his Dictionary gives us ^The Roan or Roes 
of fish, ova ptscitm * But the Icel form is hrogn 

§ 441 . XTnvoicmg of voiced consonants. See § 368 
This process is rare, as the change is usually made the other 
way Blunt is used in the Ormulum, 16954, to signify dull 
in mind, and may be connected with Icel hlund-a, to doze 
Shunt is the M E shunt-en, to start aside, escape, a word so 

^ Icelandic always drops V7 in initial wr ^ led rek^a^ to dnvenA S 
wrec^an, E wreak 
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well preserved m the North of England that it has been re- 
vived m literary English fiom the language of our navvies 
It IS allied to Icel slund-a, to hasten, an extension of the 
verb to shun 

§ 442 Additions to the forms of words See § 369 
The most noticeable additions aie due to the inseition of the 
excrescent letters h and d after m and b Examples lum-b-er^ 
to rumble, Swed dial lom-ra^ to resound, Swed Ijmnm^ a 
great noise, stiim-b-Ie, Swed dial stom-la^ Icel sfum^ra 
The history of the b m clamber and wt?nblc is obscuie 

D IS added after n in boun^d, 1 e ready to go, Icel bHinn , 
and in boul-d-er^ Swed dial huiler-sieen^ a laigc 1 oiling stone, 
possibly from bullra^ to thunder, crash See Boulder in 
the New E Diet The n m squa-n-der seems to be an inser- 
tion, the Lowland Scotch word being squallet The n m 
slatfer-n is excrescent (after r), as in bitten (§ 347) 

The d in fon^d is not exciescent, but a real addition, the 
M E form being fonn-ed^ formed as pp of fon 7 i-en^ to act 
foolishly 

Whisk contains a useless h, and should be wisk (§434), a 
wish IS propel ly a kind of wiper or brush, and ‘to wisk past' 
contains the same metaphor as ‘ to brush past ' The I might 
seem to be intiusive in wind-l~ass^ by confusion with wind- 
lace^ a winding course, the usual Icel woid being vind-dss 
(for "^wind-dss), from vmd-a, to wind, and dss, a pole But 
Mr MagmSsson tells me that the Icel form vtndtUdss is also 
in common use, where vtndiU is the stem of vtndill, a winder 
Mid Eng also had the term wtndel^ as va yarn-windel^ a reel 
for yam, see Prompt Paiv, p 536 Hence windlass may 
be explained as put for wtndel-ass, where ass = Icel dss 
And in fact, I now find that the Prompt Parv actually has 
the expression ‘ wyndynge with wyndelas^ or wyndas * , which 
may be held to settle this disputed point at last 

§ 443 Graphic changes See § 371 Of course Scan- 
dian words were spelt after an English fashion^ The chief 
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exception is the modern E word geysir which is spelt as in 
Icelandic, but pionounced as if turned into an E gee^ir 
(§ 435) Many Icel woids begin with sk^ wheie English 
uses sc and sk indiscriminately (434) 

A few peculiarities of Icelandic spelling may be here 
noticed The vowels and diphthongs are numeious, viz <2, e, 
z, 0^ u,y , d, /, z, where the accent denotes length, au, 
cc, os, The ce and ce are both now sounded as 
F z in htfe, and the same s^nnbol {(i) often does duty for 
both In the sounds denoted by j6 and jd, the j (E y) is 
almost a vo\^el, makingy<^ and jd almost diphthongs, answer- 
ing to A S eo y so also with legard to 

Initial th is always voiceless, like E th in ihin^ and is 
denoted by > Medial and final ih is always voiced, like E 
ih in ihis^ and is denoted by V (though now sounded as 
E v) had originally the sound of w, and several E words 
beginning with w are of Scandian origin, such as wag^ wani^ 
weak, wing Similarly hv was onginally sounded as A S 
hwi^ wk), so that E / is from Icel hvitfl-alys^hwirfl-a)^ 
the y'bcing dropped We have needlessly turned the words 
wthng and Walhalla into viking and valhalla , as both 
woids relate to veiy eaily times, the initial w is better 
So also the sj-mbol kv had onginally the sound of kw^ A S 
cWj E qu, the symbol q being haiclly ever used Thus 
E queasy is fiom Icel kveis (y=zkweis\ as m kveisa, colic 
C is also disused, k being always employed for the >&-sound 
Hence E casi is from Icel kast-a Other particulars must 
be leaint from books that deal specially with the language 

^ Pronounce il as E gay scer^ trilling the r, and accenting gay , and 
this will come somewhat near the right sound 

* For the sounds of the Old Icelandic, see Sweet, Icel Pnmer, and 
Vigfusson and Powell, Icel Reader, p 467 , for the modern sounds see 
Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics 

* Mr Magniisson considers the E voiceless th os more nearly equiva 
lent to Icel ])l>, and the E voiced th as more like Icel We may 
note that the Scand } becomes /, and becomes d, in Swedish and 
Danish, as a general rule Cf A & ^tng, Swed hng, A S wtdf Swed vtd 
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§ 444 Misuse of symbols See § 37 2 The Icelandic 
spelling IS veiy good, but theie is one peculianty which does 
not seem to be a happy one This is the lathei fiequent 
use of pt to repi esent the sound of y?, as in Icel lopt^ pro- 
nounced loft (whence E loft\ and Icel lypt-a, pionounced 
lyft-a (whence E lift) This practice aiose fiom a too close 
imitation of Latin spellmg^ in which pi appeals fiequently, 
and ft not at all Ft is now used also, and it would be well 
if Its use weie universal, it occuis occasionally in veiy eaily 
MSS 

§ 445 Vowel-olianges due to consonantal influence 
or other cause See § 375 In the case of monosyllables 
fiom words once dissyllabic, a lengthened vowel is pie- 
served In the Icel sala both a\ are piopeily short, but 
in the E sale the a is now a diphthong (lomic ei) So 
also in craze, daze, flake, gait (bettei gate), hake, &c This 
IS even the case in haste, from O Swed hast~a The Icel e 
IS lengthened in E leak, Icel leh-a , E neif, Icel hneft, the 
fist, E ihrai>e, Icel a number of sheaves The led 

t is lengthened in riding, a thud part of a county, Icel 
piiSjungr, a third part The Icel 0 is lengthened m hole, 
Icel bol-r , and the u has become a diphthong m down, Icel 
klunn-t The change of en into tn in hinge, M E henge, 
from Icel heng-ja, to hang, has been already noticed in 
§ 377 So also E fling, M E fltng-en, fleng-en^, answers 
to O Swed fleng-a, to stake, Dan fleng-e, to slash, Icel 
fleng-ja, to whip, with the notion of violent action 

On confluence of forms and homonyms, see §§ 385, 
386 

§ 446 Xixst of Compouads, of SoaucUau origm« m 
whioU the origm has been more or less obscured A 
list of native words of this character has already been given 
m § 395 , and may be usefully supplemented by one in which 
the compounds aie from Scandian elements 

< Beflef^s to sir Florent ' , Morte Arthure, ed* Brocks a 76a 
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Bulwark; really 6 ole~zvorl, a woik made of the boles 01 
trunks of trees (A piobable guess) 

Bylaw, a town-law, municipal law, from sb, m the 
sense of ^ town ’ , cf Whit-hy, De) -by, &c Usually misundti - 
stood as being compounded with the preposition by 

Pellow, lit a paitnei in a *la}mg togethei of pioperty, 
01 in an association 1 elating to owmeiship Icel Je-Iag^i, a 
partnei m a f^-lag ^ fiom fe\ piopeity (E fei)^ and lag^ a 
laying togethei, an association 

Petlock, a tuft 01 lock of haii growing behind the pastcin- 
joint of horses Not, as might be supposed, a diiect deriva- 
tive fiom feet^ but only allied to /oof in a moie ciicuitous 
manner This is pioved by the occuiience of a M H G 
vtzzeloch^ cited by Kluge, s \ Fuss (but not m Schade), sig 
nifying the hinder part of a hoise’s foot, and of an O Du 
viilok^ vtfsloky which (sajs Wedgwood) is given by Halma, 
s V /anon Kluge concludes that the first syllable is due to 
a base /et- (allied to /ooi\ which appears in Icel y?/, a pace, 
step, cf also Icel yf/, the webbed foot of watei-birds the web 
or skin of the feet of animals Indeed, we have the same pi- 
m oui /eti € 7 ^ which may be compared with Lat ped-ua 
Motsam, goods lost in shipwreck, and left floating on the 
waves (Mentioned here by mistake in the first edition 
It now tuins out to be of Anglo-French origin, from A F 
flotteson = Lat "^fluctaiionem ) 

Burlough, a military term of Swedish oiigin, though it 
may have come to us through the Du form verb/ It is the 
Swed /or-lo/ leave, compounded of Swed /or- (=E /or-^ 
prefix), and lo/ praise, also leave, permission , cf G Verlaub^ 
leave Lo/ is cognate with G lob (and laub in Ver-laub\ 
and allied to E leave and he/ 

Ckmtlet, Q-axmtlet, m the phrase ' lo run the gauntlet ' , 
corrupted, by confluence ^ith gaunflei, a glove, from the older 
form gantlope^ which again is altered from Swed gat-loppy a 
^ runnmg down the lane ' formed by two files of soldiers who 
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Strike the offender as he passes Fiom Swed gata^ a lane, 
street, and lopp^ a running, which is from lop-a, to run (E 
leap) Thus gani-let^ ‘ gate leap ' , taking gah in the sense 
of street, way 

Greylaoxind , Icel grey-hmd} The Icel grey is used 
alone m the same sense, and Icel gjey-baka means a bitch 
The ongin of gfey is unknown, it does not mean gray (Icel 
grdr) 

Handsel, Hansel, first instalment of a bargain Icel 
hand-sal, the conclusion of a bargain by shaking hands , but 
literally ' hand-sale ’ 

Harbour, Icel her-bergi,\\l 'aim} sheltei " 

Husband, lit ' dweller in a house,' and so the goodman 
of the house Icel hiis-h67id7, the goodman of a house, from 
hUs^ house, and b6ndi'=:>biiandi, dwelling in, pies pt of hiia, 
to dwell (In no way allied to band) 

Hussif, a case for needles, due to confusion with hmsif 
= house-wife But the Icel woid is simply kiisi, a case 
Hustings, propel ly Husting, A S hiis-ting, boi rowed 
from Icel hUs-ping, a council, lit ' house-thing ' 

Jetsam, things thrown overboard from a wicck (Men- 
tioned here by mistake in the first edition It tuins out to 
be fiom the Anglo-French jettison = Lat lactationem ) 
JoUyboat, lit yawl-boat, from Dan jolle, a yawl 
Keelson, a piece of timber next a ship's keel Swed 
koUsvtn, ht, 'keel-swine', probably a coiiuption of the 
Norweg term hjoUsvtl, a keelson, lit ‘ keel-sill ’ ' [1 find that 

Koolman, in his E Friesic Dictionaxy, & v. kol-svm, gives, 
independently, the same solution ] 

Kidney, M E ktdnere, ktdneer , from Icel kvid-r, womb, 
belly, and nj;ra, a kidney 

Harwh.al, the sea-unicorn, Swed nar-hval, Icel nd* 
hmhr, lit ' corpse- whale ' , from its (occasional) pallid colour 

^ Another Old Icel name for the same was kyfl-sjfja (or simply 
lit * keel-sutnxe * , 6 : 0 m to sew 
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Quandary, perhaps the same as M E wand^eth^ evil 
plight, peiil, Icel vafid-f tsd-i, difiBculty, tiouble From Icel 
vand-r, difficult, with suffix (=E -red in hat-rtd) 

Rakehell, a dissolute man, a late coriuption of M E 
r<7M,i ash, Swed dial rakkd^\c€i vagabond From 

Icel rak-a, to wander Now shortened to rale 

Bansaok, Icel rann-^al-a, to seaich a house, fiom 
ra/2n, a house (Goth /asn) and sal-, base of serl-ja, to seek, 
cognate \Mth A S sic-an 

Biding (of Yoikshue), for * /hiding, Icel f?iidjung-r, a 
third part 

Spick and Span-new, lit ^ spike-and-spoon-new/ where 
^pile is a point, nail, and spoo 7 i is a chip , new as a nail just 
made or a chip just cut Icel spdn iijpr, span-new, new as a 
chip , from spdn, a chip, a spoon 

Tungsten, a heavy metal Swed tungsten, lit ‘heavy 
stone ' 3 Icel pung r, heavy 

Valhalla, better Walhall, the hall of the slam , Icel 
valhiiU (gen case valhallar) From Icel val-r, the slam, car- 
nage , hoU, hall, a hall 

Viking, bettei Wiking, Icel vihng-r, O Icel *wfling-r, 
a creek-dvcllei , from Icel vil, O Icel a creek, bay, 

^\lth suffix -ing-r, belonging to 

Wall-eyed, said of a horse , Icel valdeygdr, coriuption of 
vagl-iygr, lit ‘ beam-eyed ' , from vagi, a beam, also a 
disease in the eye , and eyg-r, formed by mutation from 
aug-a, eye See p 473 

Walras , a Dutch spelling of a Scand woid, Du walrus, 
from Dan hvalsos, lit, whale-horse Cf A S hots-hwwl, a 
hoise-whale, seal The Icel foim rosm-hvalr has not been 
explained 

Wapentake, a district, Icel vdpna-iak, lit ‘weapon- 
touching,’ hence a vote of consent expressed by men touch- 
ing their weapons , finally, a district governed by one elected 
by such a vote 
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Whitlow, historically a corruption of quick-flaw, a flaw in 
the quick 01 sensitive pai t of the fingei neai the nail The 
word flcaa is Scandian , Swed flaga, a flake, crack Cf Icel 
flaka, to gape as a wound See § 436, p 472 

Windlass, shoitened fiom M E windelas, Piompt Paiv, 
p 529, from Icel vindil-dss, moxt cora.xaori!i.y vmd-ass , fiom 
vind-a, to wind, and ass, a pole, lounded beam See p 474 
Window, 1 e ‘ wind-eye,' an eye or hole to admit air and 
light Icel mnd-auga, a window , from vind, wind, and 
ai^a, eye 


Note on Modern Scandian Words 

I may here add, by way of postsciipt, that the words 
borrowed from Scandinavian languages in the modern period, 
since 1500, aie very few The following list is taken fiom 
my Dictionary 

Fiom Icelandic geysv, saga (The lattei is given in my 
Diet as Scandinavian , but is propeily Icelandic ) 

From Swedish dahlia, flounce, v , flounder (a fish), gantld 
(in the phrase run the gantlet or gantlope), kink, slag, tung- 
sten , and perhaps smelt, weld, v , and trap{-rock) 

Fiom Danish cam, floe, fog, jib jolly-boat, stsktn 
From Norwegian lemming 

The Scand words furlough, walrus have leached us 
through Dutch, droll, through Dutch and Fiench, knout, 
through Russian Several have reached us thiough the 
medium of French, viz abet, bet, blemish, bondage, brandish, 
braze, brazier, equip, frisk, frown, gauntlet (glove), grate, 
V, grimace, grudge, hale or haul, v, hue (in phi hie and 
cry), Jib , V (said of a horse), locket, Norman, rinse, 
rwet, sound, v (to plumb a depth), strife, strive, waif waive, 
wicket 
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The Old Friesic and Old Dutch Element 

§ 447 When we considei that it has long been an admitted 
fact, that numeious English words weie directly bon owed 
fiom Scandinavian, bemg brought over fiom Denmark in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, it seems strange that so little is 
said in our grammars about the borrowmg of English woids 
from the Old Dutch and Old Friesic Morris, in his His- 
torical Outlines of English Accidence, gives a meagre list of 
thirteen words borrowed from Dutch, none of them being 
of any great antiquity in English Koch, in his Grammatik, 
111 150 , gives a list of about forty words which he supposes 
to be of * Niederdeutsch ’ ongin Such a treatment of the 
subject IS surely inadequate It remains for me to shew 
that this element is of considerable importance, and should 
not be so lightly passed over, as if the matter were of little 
account 

§ 448 The first question is, at what penod are we to date 
the borrowing of English words from the Netherlands? The 
right answei is, that the dates are various, and the occasions 
may have been many It is conceded that several sea-terms 
are really Dutch Di Moms instances boom, cruise, shop, 
yacht (Du boom, krutzen, ja^t, older spelhng jacht ) , as well 
as the word schooner But the last instance is mcorrect , the 
original name was scooner', and oiiginated in Amenca, but 

1 From prov E seoon, to glide over water See the story as told m 
Webster’s Dictionary , a story which I once doubted, but find to be 
true , see Whitney, Study of Language, 1868, p 38 Schooner has no 
sense in Dutch, and is known to be borrowed from us 

VOL I I 1 
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was afterwards turned into schooner because such was the 
Dutch spelling of the word aftet they had borrowed it from us / 
It IS just one more instance of drawing a false induction from 
conect premises Because should and would are spelt with 
could is spelt so too ^ and because sloop and yacht aie Dutch, 
schooner is supposed to be the same But we may, I think, 
safely add to the list the nautical teims ahoy^ aloof avast ^ 
belay caboose, hoist, hold (of a ship), hoy, hull, lash (to bind 
spars together), lighter (a barge), marline, moor (to fasten a 
boat), orlop (a kind of ship's deck), pmi (fishing-boat), leef 
(of a sail), reef(2L rock), reeve, rover (sea-robbei ), to sheer off, 
skipper, smack (fishing-boat), splice, strand (of a lope), swab, 
ycavl, which, with the four already mentioned, give more 
than thirty Dutch words in nautical affaiis alone Even 
pilot IS nothing but Old Dutch, disguised in a French 
spelling ® 

§ 449 But there is another set of woids of Dutch origin, 
of a diflFerent kind, which must also be considered It is from 
the Netherlands that some at least of the cant teims cur- 
lent in the time of Elizabeth were borrowed, though a very 
few may be of Gipsy origin, and may thus be traced to the 
East When Fletcher the dramatist wrote his play of the 
Beggar’s Bush in 1622, it is remarkable that he laid the 
scenes in Ghent and m the neighbourhood of Bruges, and 
makes Gerrard, who is disguised as the King of the Beggars, 
and understands a cant dialect, the father of a iich merchant 
of the latter town It is cleai whence Fletcher obtained 
the cant words which he introduces into his dialogue so 
copiously They are much the same set as may be found 
in Awdeley's Fratemitye of Vacabondes, fiist punted in 

^ In some senses, all obsolete, belay is a native English term As a 
nautical teim, it first appears in The Complamt of Scotland, ed* Murray, 
ch VI. p 41 (1549) 

* See the note on this difficult word In the Supplement to my Die 
tionary 
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1561, and in Harman's Caueat foi Vagabones, punted in 
1567, see Fuimvall's edition of these books foi the Early 
English Te\t Society, which contains a Glossal}, and an 
additional list of woids at p x\ii Haiiison, in his Descnplion 
of England, bk 11 c 10 (ed 1587), sa}s that the tiade of the 
vagabonds, 01 roving Gypsies, had begun some si\t} }eai& 
pieviously, and that then numbei was said to e\ceed ten 
thousand I suppose they reached England by way of Hol- 
land, and picked up some Dutch by the way , though it will 
be found that the mam poition of the cant language is 
nothing but depraved and debased English, coined by using 
woids in odd senses and with slight changes, as when, e g, 
food IS called belly chee^ , 01 night is called dark mans The 
following are some of the old cant teims w^hich I should 
explain from Dutch - 5 /^, a dog ^ , from Du haffcn^ to bark 
Bungy a purse , Friesic pung^ a purse Hinchtn^ o, child 
(Harman, p 76), Du ktndekm, an infant (Hexham) Bad, 
a road, Zh in Atgk pad, high road , Du pad, a path, hence 
the sb padder, a robbei on the load, now called a footpad, 
and pad-nag, a load-hoise, now shortened to pad Brad, a 
hoise, Du paard, a horse Slates, sheets, Du slet, a lag, 
clout Hcvham, in his Old Dutch Dictionary (165S) lecoids 
a verb facken, ‘ to catch or to gripe ' , which suggests a 
plausible origin for the cant word fake, to steal. It is to be 
remaiked that some of the cant terms seem to be boi rowed 
from paitb of the continent still more remote than Holland, 
for famhhs, hands, is plainly Danish, from the Dan famle, to 
handle, whilst nase, diunk, is piecisely the High G nasi^, 
used literally m the sense of ^wet,’ but figuratively in the 
sense of ^ drunk ' , the Low G form being nai 

§ 450 There was a rather close contact between English 
and Dutch in the days of Elizabeth, due to the war against 
Spam After Antwerp had been conquered by the Duke of 
Parma, * a third of the merchants and manufacturers of the 
^ The modem slang word for dog xs buffer (Hotten) 

I 1 2 
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ruined city/ says Mr Green, ‘ aie said to have found a refuge 
on the banks of the Thames' We should paiticularly note 
such a poem as that entitled the Fruits of War, by George 
Gascoigne, 'where he describes his expenences m Holland 
He and other English volunteers picked up Dutch woids, 
and brought them home Thus, m st 136 of that poem, he 
says that he ‘equyppt a Hoye^ , 'wheie a boat (Du ^eu) 
IS a woid still in use In st 40, he uses the adj frohcke^ to 
express cheerful or meny, which is boi rowed fiom Du 
vrohjk, spelt vrolick by Hexham, Ben Jonson, who also 
had served in Holland, spells it f 7 (Bhthy as if it was haidly 
naturalised, in The Case is Alteied, Act 1 sc i In his 
Voyage to Holland, Gascoigne quotes seveial Dutch sen- 
tences, which he explains by means of notes He also 
introduces the w^ord pynle^ which he explains by ‘a small 
bote ' , this IS mod E ptnk (Du pink) 

In Ben Jonson's well-known play of Eveiy Man in his 
Humour, we may find several Dutch woids Thus he has 
guilder as the name of a com. Act 111 sc i , this is a sort of 
E translation of Du gulden^ lit golden, also the name of 
a coin, Hexham gives ^ een Gulden^ or Carolus gulden^ a 
Gilder, or a Charles Gilder ; een Philippus gulden^ a Philips 
Gilder ' Again, he has lance-knights^ foot-soldiers, m Act u 
sc 4 [or aj , this is merely the Du landsknecht^ which has also 
been taken into French (and even into English) in the form 
lansquenet In Act un sc i, he has the sb leagure, and the 
denvative helea^rtng , we still use beleaguer^ from the Du 
belegeren, to besiege, the Du sb being leger^ a camp In 
Act 11 sc I, he has quacksalvers^ mountebanks, from Du. 
kwakzalver ^ the word is still common in the abbreviated 
form quack as applied to a physitian 

There are several Dutch words m Shakespeare, who quotes 
one word as Dutch when he says — ‘ lusiig^ as the Dutdhman 
says', All's Well, 11 3 47 , where lusUg means excellent 
spints ' The list of Dutch words m Shakespeare is a much 
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longer one than might be expected I give it here, lefeinng 
to my Dictionary foi the etjmologies It runs thus Ifoo/ , 
hahhlt^ hto g 07 na^ie 7 , buslin{ed), ca 7 iahft ^ cope^ v , copes'-mate 
oanfs (Du ha 7 js or G dul (of a ship), dttk^ v 

doit, fop^ ft oLc^ fu 77 ihk^ gecK^ a fool (Du gcK)^ gildet , 
a com (bee p 484), ghb^ adj , ghb^ v (M Du gtiubbett, to 
castiate), gtoaf^ heyday or hoy day ^ used as an inteijection 
hogshead, hoist, now hoist^ hold (of a ship), hoUattd^ hoy, hull 
(of a jtet , jtthn^ hagiiet , a camp (Du leget), Iztik^ a 

torch, lifi^lock, loitct , lop, viatiakin, ttntiikm, itiiTtx mop, tTtopt, 
ratii, tavtl, tovtt, tujjle, slovttiijy), stiafflc, map, snip, snuf, 
V, ro sniif, sptat, sutler, sivabbtt, siviUh toy, trick, uptoar 
waggon zva 171 scot Many of these teims aie nautical 

such as deck, hoise, hold, hoy, hull, 7 over (sea-piiate), sprat, 
swabber, others are just such words as might easily be 
picked up by roving English volunteer soldiers, viz boor, 
burgomaster, buskin, doit, fop, ft olic, geek, gilder, heyday, hogs- 
head, jet kin, Itagucr, link, linstock, loiter, lop, manakm, minx 
snaffle, sutler, switch, trick, uptoar, waggon, indeed, in the 
case of some of these, as doit, gilder, jerkin, leaguet , Imky 
linstock, stiafflt, sutlei , trick, waggon, the connection with 
military affairs is suflSciently obvious 

Foi other woids of (presumabl)) Dutch origin, see the 
list in my Etym Diet , and ed 1884, p 750 , 01 my Concise 
Etym Diet , p 607 

§ 461 In the case of the majoiit> of these words, the 
ceitainty of then being bon owed from the Low Countiies 
IS verified by then non-occurence in Middle English The> 

' ' Een kanmken, A small Canne , ’ Hexham 

^ From Du koopen, to barter, and M Du maet, a mate (Hexham y 
But mate is also E , though hardly so in this compound 

* This difficult word has been at last explained by me, m the Phil 
Soc Trans 1886 It is merely the Fnesic (and Bremen; mtnsk, variant 
of Du mensck, a man, or (when neuter) a wench 

* Waggon was re mtroduced into England from abroad, long after the 
A S wagn had passed into E wain 
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nearly all belong to -what I have called the modern period, 
VIZ the period after 1500, when the introduction of new 
words fiom abroad excites no surpnse A moie difficult 
and perhaps more impoilant question remains, viz as to the 
possible introduction of Dutch or Low German woids into 
Middle English We are here met by the difficulty that 
Old Dutch and Middle English had a strong resemblance, 
which may easily mislead an enquirei Thus Mi Blades, 
in his Life of Ca-^ton, 1882, p 2, speaks of ^ the good wife 
of Kent, who knew what the Flemish woid eyren meant, but 
understood not the English word eggs' But the whole 
point of the story depends upon the fact that the word for 
‘eggs' was eggts in Noithern and Midland English, but 
eyren m the Southern dialect, m fact, eiren occurs in the 
Ancren Riwle, p 66, and is formed by adding the Southern 
•en to the form eyr-e^ resulting legularly from the A S pi 
cegru Mr Blades tells us we must ‘ bear in mind that the 
inhabitants of the Weald had a strong admixture of Flemish 
blood in their best families, and that cloth was their chief 
and, probably, only manufactuie' All this may be true, 
but the particular anecdote which is quoted to prove it does, 
in effect, prove nothing of the kind It proves, rather, that 
the language of the Saxons who came to England did not 
ongmally differ from the language of those of their fellows 
whom they left behind , and the points we have to determine 
are rather, to what extent had the differentiation between 
these two tongues proceeded at any given date, and what 
evidence have we of the actual borrowing of Dutch, Friesic, 
or Low German words at various periods ? A convenient 
penod for consideration is that which extends over the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centunes, when there were especially 
close commercial relations between the English and Flemish 
The Libell of English Policye, wntten in 1436, speaks of 
the ‘ commoditees of Flaundres ' at some length, and reminds 
the Flemings that their great manufacture of doth wa$ de- 
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pendent upon England, as it was neail> all made of English 
wool, to which Spanish wool was inferior The writer adds 
that merchandise from Prussia and even from Spam leached 
England by way of Flanders, which was indeed ‘ but a staple ^ 
to other landes ’ We might expect such Flemish or Dutch 
words as occur m Middle English to apply to vaiious imple- 
ments used in such trades as weaving and brewing, and in 
mechanical aits, but it is \eiy difficult to investigate these 
matters, since the English were alieady well supplied with 
necessary words Still, I think the woid spool is a clear 
instance of a borrowed word It occurs, spelt spole^ in the 
Piomptoiium Parvuloium, about 1440, and in another Vocabu- 
laiy of the fifteenth century , and answeis to M Du spoele^ Du 
spoel^ Low G spole. The native E word is reel (A S hreot) 

Other old words which I regard as having been borrowed 
from vanous forms of Low German lather than as form- 
ing part of the stock of native English are the following 
— boich^ to patch, bounce^ boy^ brale (for flax), buK (m the 
obsolete sense of trunk of the body), coughs curl^ duck^ v*, 
to dive, fop^ girl, groat, hawker, huckster, kails (a game), 
knurr or knur, a knot in wood, wooden ball, lack, s and v , 
lash, to bind together, loll, loon, luck, mazer, mud, muddle, 
nag, a horse, nick, notch, arts, pamper, patch, plash, a pool^ 
rabbit (?), rabble, scoff, scold, shock, a pile of sheaves, shudder, 
skew, slabber, slender, slight, slot, a bolt, spool, sprout, tub, 
tuck, V , tug, unto All these words are, I believe, found in 
the Middle English period, but not earlier, and in some 
cases the fact of the borrowing is certain. Thus groat is 
Low G groot, the E. form being great , mazer is a bowl 
made of the spotted wood of the maple, the M. H. G word 
for ‘ spot ’ being mdse * , tub. Low G tubbe, may have been 

^ The very word staple is certainly Low German, slightly disguised by 
a French spelling 

* It may be a Scand word, from loel tnosurr, but nuxsar is also 
O H German, and maser is O L, German 
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brought in by the brewing trade, together with vai (Du vai) , 
hawker and hukster are certainly not native woids, kails is 
a Dutch game, from the Du kegel^ a cone, a sort of ninepins 
Some of these words appear in Fiiesic, and it is possible that 
they belonged to the word-stock of the Fiiesians who came 
over with the Saxons, but this will always be, in the absence 
of evidence, a very difficult point 

The E Friesic Dictionary by Koolman gives some help , 
I note the following — Bummstn^ to bounce, fiom bumms, 
the noise of a heavy fall , boy^ a boy, neaily obsolete in 
Friesic , brake^ a flax-brake , kuchen, to cough (the A S 
word IS hwSstan)f krul, a curl, krulien, to cuil, dulen, to 
duck, bend down , foppen^ to befool (the M E foppe being 
used to mean a foolish peison, see my Supplement) , grote^ 
grol, a groat , hoker, a hawker , kegel^ a kail <?, a bump , 

lak, a defect , lasken, to lash together , I6m, tired, slow, whence 
M E lozvmishf slow, stupid, and E loon or lown (foi *lowm ) , 
luk, luck, mudde, mud, muddeleuy to muddle, orif^, ort, 
remnant, plas, plasse, a plash, pool, rabbeln^ rappeln^ to 
chatter, rappalje^ a rabble , schelden^ to scold , schuddern^ to 
shudder, slabbern^ sluhberny to slabber or slubber, dicht^ 
smooth, also slight , slof^ a lock , pole, sp6l, a spool , sprute, 
a sprout, bud, pruien, to sprout , iubbe, a tub The difficult 
woid louch-wood is easily explained when we find that the 
M E form was iache, Under, or inflammable stuff, answenng 
to E Fnesic iakke, a twig, iakje, a little twig 

Richtofen's O Friesic Dictionary also gives some help, 
we should especially notice the following dekka, to thatch , 
/ro, glad (cf. ’E,yro-lic ) , grata, a groat , luk, luck , mtnska, 
a man, for menska, which is short for manmska (cf E minx ) , 
pad, a path (cf E footpad), skelda, to scold, skof, a scoff, 
slot, a lock , snavel, mouth (cf E snaffie ) , spruta, to sprout , 
ond~, und-, on-, a prefix, the same as E into tm-to 

^ Koolman utterly misses the etymology, he seems to have trusted 
to Jamieson’s Dictionary for English, as he mentions no other authority 
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There is a glossary to He>ne’s Klemeie altniedeideutsche 
Denkrnaler, which gives several hints, I note paiticulaih 
the words be-scqffdn^ to scoff at, scok^ a shock of com , slot^ 
a lock, uniy unto The Biemen Worlerbuch also throw^s 
much light upon Low German foims, for e\ample, it gives 
Ifumefi, to bounce, from the interj dums, signifying the noise 
of a fall, shewing that the n in this w^oid is due to putting n 
foi 7n before a following s 

A most useful Dictionary of Old Low German has latel> 
appealed, by K Schiller and A Lubben As a specimen ol 
the infoimation to be denved from it, I quote the following 
— ^Hosse, botze^ botfze, Art giobes Schuhwerk', which e\ 
plains E boichf to patch The authois add the following 
curious passage ‘Nullus allutariorum ponet soleas sub 
calceis, quce boize dicuntur* Again, they remaik that gof 
a gnl (whence E gtrl) is much used m dialectal speech, 
though It seems scaice m books I also find holen, to 
hawk about, and hokeboken, to carry on the back, which 
makes me think that my guess as to huckaback^ viz that 
It oiiginally meant ‘pedlais' waie,' may be nght Other 
useful entries are kneneholt^ thin oaken boards (evidently 
wood with knur 7 s 01 knots in it), lucke^ luck, masele^ 
measles, spots, maple, ^enen mase?e7z kop* a maple 

cup, a mazei , 7nudde, mud, ori^ ort, placke, a patch, 
plasken^ to plash oi plunge into water , pluvip^ interjection, 
used of the noise made by King Log when he fell into the 
water , plunder, booty, plunder-waare, household stuff, espe- 
cially bits of clothing, rabbat, a labble, mob, srkock, a shock, 
or heap of com, schocken, to put corn into shocks , schudden, 
to shake, shudder , slampampen, to live daintily (cf E pam- 
per)^ sprot^ a sprat, &c. It is somewhat surprising to find 
in this work the phrase ut unde ut^ which is precisely our out 
and cut We want all the light that is obtainable to guide 
us in this matter 

§ 452 After all, some of the above words may be found 
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in A. S glosses, or may occui m unpublished texts The 
word dog seemed to me to be borrowed, the E word being 
hound , in fact, we find Du dog^ M Du dogge, Swed dogg^ 
Dan dogge, Low G dogge But m the A S glosses to Pru- 
dentius, we find ‘canum, docgena\ shewing that the A S 
form was docga I have supposed the word to be 

Scandian, but the occui rence in O Friesic of the original 
strong verb split a renders it probable that sphl may, after 
all, be of A S or Mercian origin* The ^jvord mane is not in 
the A S dictionaries, so that I believed it to be a boi lowed 
\\ ord from Scandinavian But the publication (m 1 8 8 5) of Mr 
Sweet's Oldest English Texts shews that the A S form was 
manu, which occurs m the very old Eifurt Glossaiy We 
must also bear in mind that the Northumbrian and Mercian 
of the oldest period have almost entirely perished 
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Effects of the English Accent 

§ 463 As much has been said, in the preceding pages, 
about the necessity of attending to the length of English 
vowel-sounds, it is incumbent upon me to add a feiv remaiks 
as to the effect of accent, or stress, in altering such length 
It frequently happens that, especially in compound words, 
a long vowel, if accented, is sooner or later shoitened The 
results have been given by Koch, in his Englische Gram- 
rnatik,! •jo, 71, 144, 152, 204,205, 208-222, &c An endea- 
vour on my part to state these results succinctly was made in 
the pages of Notes and Queries, 7th Senes, 1 363, 443, 482, 
u 42 , and was cnticised by Dr Chance in the same, 11 90, 
235 I now repeat some of these remarks, adopting at the 
same time some of Dr Chance’s suggestions 

§ 454 Eule 1. When a word (commonly a monosyl- 
lable) contaimng a medial long accented vowel is in any way 
lengthened, whether by the addition of a termination, or, 
what is perhaps more common, by the adjunction of a second 
word (which may be of one or two syllables), then the long 
vowel (provided it still retains the accent, as is usually the 
case) IS very apt to become shortened \ For example, the ea 

^ I copy the whole of this from a note by Dr Chance, m N and Q 
7 S 11 336 , where he amends what I had said in the same, 1 363 It 
IS almost enough to say that, ‘ m words of augmented length, an ongmal 
long vowel is apt to be shortened by accentnal stress ’ It follows from 
this, that if a short vowel (as m A S /tara) has been lengthened (as in 
£ hm), It remains short in the augmented form (as m Aamer) 
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in heath is shortened m heather (though not m heathen) , and 
the A S g6shng^ i e goose-ling^ is now gosling 

I add several illustrations, confining them, howevei, to 
words of native oiigin Most of them are to be found in 
Koch's work above alluded to 

(a) Words augmented by a suffix Heather is fi om heath 
Rummage^ foi room-age^ is from lOom In the word throaty 
the vowel was originally short, A S prote^ protu ^ it lemains 
short in thiott-le^ cf M E Protlen^ v, to thiottle In the 
word hare, A S hara, the vowel was also onginally short , 
it remains so in harrier ( = har-ier) The A S short t, 
though lengthened in child, remains shoit in children 

Long vowels are especially liable to be shortened if fol- 
lowed by a cluster of two oi moie consonants, hence wide 
gives wid-th , bt oad gives hread-th (A S brdtd-u, M E brld-e ) , 
blithe gives bliss (for "^bliths, A S bliSs) Such vowel-short- 
ening is especially noticeable in the past lenses of some weak 
veibs , thus lead (M E led-en) made the M E pt s l^d-de, 
owing to the doubling of the d, hence mod E led Simi- 
larly (M E /ed-efi) made the M E pt s JM-de, now fed 
Read (M E red-en) made the M E pt s tM-de, now fead 
(pron as red) Hide (M E hid-en) made the M E pt s 
Md-de, now hid Hear (M E her-en) made the M E pt s 
hUr-de, now heard (pron as herd) It is not quite easy to say 
at what date such vowel-shortening commenced The short 
vowels in the past participles Ud,fed, hid, &c , may be simi- 
larly explained as occurnng in contracted forms, thus the pp 
of A S f/d-an, to feed, was originally f/d ed, later f^dd, and 
lastly fid Vowel-shortemng has sometimes attacked even 
the infinitive mood, as in the case of A S sHc-an, M E souk- 
en, E suck, this was probably due to the fact that the 
pt t souk-ede and pp souk-ed were contracted to sucki^, 
whence the infinitive suck was easily evolved Such a short- 

^ ♦ t 

‘ * I would say thou had’st suekt wisdome from thy teat ' ; Eom^o 
md Julift, i 3 (ed t6sg). 
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titling was further assisted by the contraction of M E soukesi 
and soukes to sticFsi and sucks 

{b') In compound words the effect is very marked , in 
many cases the shortening is caused by the occurrence of 
two consonants aftei the accented vowel, as in the case of 
A S g6s-lmg already mentioned Other examples of the 
same kind are these, the etymologies of some of which have 
been alieady explained Bone-fiie is now bon-fite^ as shewn 
by the quotations m the New Eng Dictionary The e in 
A S brecan, originally short, has become long in mod E 
breaks but it remains short in breakfast Cranebet ry is now 
cranberry (it need hardly be said that the e in cra?ie is only 
intended to indicate vowel-length, and is not sounded) ^ Boot- 
hooks has become futiocks Goose-htjg is represented by gos- 
ling Husband and hustings are both derivatives from house 
(A S. hits^ M E hous^ riming with goose) ® Housewife was 
shortened to hussf and even to hussy A S hldfmcesse^ 
lit ' loaf-mass,* became hiammcssse m the twelfth century, and 
IS new lammas , where it should be particularly noticed that 
the A S d was shoitened to a befoie it had passed into the 
M E as It did m loaf (M E lof loof) ’ Leman is properly 
lemman^ M E lemman, lefman, leofman^ 1 e ‘ lief man ' , 
w^heie man is applicable to either sex Mere-maid has given 
us mermaid Nose-thirl ib now nostril, though here again 
the A S in nosu was originally short * Skerifj represents 
A S scir-r{fa, latei or vaiiant form of sc{r-ge-r{fa, a shire- 
reeve, so that the r was ongmally double 


* It may be said that the vowel m crane was ongmally short, bat 
the compound may have been formed after it had become long The 
example fairly illustrates the principle at work 

* In the M E husebonde, sometimes written for husbonde, the middle 
e merely marka the length of the «, and was not sounded Hence the 
consonants s and b were m o-ctual conjunction 

® It will be long before the despisers of history can be taught to 
leave off deriving lammas from lamb 

^ hiarked long m my Dictionary by mistake, 
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The A S stior-hordh^czxcit M E sieyehord, later sterhord , 
whence, with the usual change fiom er to ar^ came the mod 
E starboard It meant, oiiginally, the side of the ship on 
which the man stood who steered it White yields the deriva- 
tives Whitby^ Whitchurch^ whitster, whithather, and WhiU 
Sunday (foimeily accented on the fiist syllable), but in the 
derivative whit'-zng the long t remains The A S winberige 
,1 e wme-berry, has given us the modern wimbeiry (for 
* berry') With such examples we may compare such names as 

Essex ^ put for Est-sex, where est is shoitened fiom A S 
/ast, east , Sussex^ put for SuthseXy where suth is shortened 
from A S siidy south , Suffolk^ put for Suth/olk, m the same 
way 

(^r) In other cases, a similar shoitening of the vowel has 
taken place, where the result seems to have been pioduced 
by stress only, mdependently of the effect caused by clusters 
of consonants An easy example is seen in heathery from 
heath Similar examples are the following 

The A S cdsceote, with long Uy is now cushat (wheie ther /5 
is a simple sound), but in provincial English it occuis as cow- 
shot (EDS Glos B 15)^. Foreheady 1 e fore head, is 
often pronounced as if riming with horrid Halyard is foi 
haleyardy a rope that hales the yards of a ship Heifer is 
from A S hiah-forcy where Mah is E. high, and fore is allied 
to Gk ?rrfptp Knowledge is often pronounced so as to nme 
with college Neatherd is commonly called netiurd by the 
people , Neatherd Moor, called Netturd Moor, lies close to 
East Dereham, in Norfolk Shepherd signifies sheep-herd 
Steelyard was sometimes called stilyard, and is so spelt in 
Blount’s Glossographia (1681) Stirrup stands foi sty-rope, 
A S, sHg-rdp Similarly two pence] three pence, five pence are 

* My guess is, that the onginal sense was ^ coo shooter ’ , whexe 
shooter refers to swift flight The A S schta occurs m the sense of 
‘ a trout,’ lit, * a shooter,’ or darter, and is equally applicable to a bird 
The syllable c4 may have been miitatiye, like the modern coo* 
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familiarly called itippmce^ thteppence or th 7 tppencey fippentt 
(lomic tpmSy ihrepdns or ih}ip 3 ns^ fipBni) Tiisy liable words 
of the same chaiacter are seen in holiday^ which ib a familiar 
foim of holy day , m halibut oi halibut^ lit " holy but * , and 
in hollyhocky which stands for holy hock^ i e ‘ holy mallow ’ 

Foi other examples of syncope see § 366, p 389 

§ 455 Rule 2 In dissyllabic compounds accented on 
the foimei syllable (as usual), the vowel m the latter syllable, 
if originally long, is almost invanably shortened by the want 
of stress 

Thus, in the A S name Diiusidn^ which has an original 
long a in the second syllable, the a was shoiLened, giving 
DUnstan Moieover, by Rule i above, the H was also 
shortened Hence the mod E Dtmsian^ as usually pro- 
nounced This name of Duns tan serves as a memorial 
word for remembering both rules , we have only to remembei 
that, m the A S, form, both vowels were onginally long 
Koch gives several examples, including words of Latin and 
French oiigm I here mention some such words, restricting 
the examples to woids of native origin 

In boat-swaifi, cockswain^ the long ai is not only shortened, 
but absorbed, giving the familiar bo^^n^ cox'n Emnstone, 
g 7 i 7 idstone are frequently reduced to biimstun, grindstun, (or 
gnnstun) Foot-hooks has become futtocks Housewife has 
become humf and even hussy Neighbour is fiom A S ndah- 
bUr or niah-gebdr^ with long u represents shire-reeve , 

and stirrup stands for sty-rope^ A S stig-rdp^ a rope to mount 
by The A S hUs^ M E hous^ when shortened, properly gives 
a mod, E hus^ not house (cf hus-band, hus-sy) , this is why the 
old word bake-^house used to be pronounced extremely like the 
name of the god Bacchus , a pronunciation which may still 
be heard So also the vulgar pronunciation of wash-house is 
wash- us f of brew-house, brew- us , of malt-house, malt- us , 
and of work-house, work- us The latter is familiar to readers 
of Oliver Twist, Wutst-coai, by the shortenmg of both 
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vowels, has become the familiar weskut ‘ Dash my veshti^ 
says my father, I never thought of that * — is an utterance of 
Sam Weller, Pickwick, ch x 

Similarly, the A S suffixes 4dc, -rddm have all 

suffered vowel-shortening Hence the mod E hng-dom^ 
beadle~dom^ &c The suffix -Idc should have given a mod E 
^loksy but appears with a short o in wed-lock The suffix 
•‘rdden is reduced to --red in hat-red, hn-d f ed (for kin-red) 
The e in the suffix know-ledge is now shoit, but the Icel 
suffix is -letkt In Monday^ Tuesday, &c , the -day is reduced 
to or -di m famihar speech 

In like manner, shoit vowels in the second pait of a com- 
pound are still further reduced, forehead is often called 
Jirrtdy and the -fore in A S Mahfore is now the -fer in 
hetfer 

Perhaps the most striking examples are seen in place- 
names, especially m words compounded with hdm^ i e home , 
ddn, 1 e down, and ilin, j e i<m)n If hdin occuis m the 
former half of a name, it commonly becomes ham by Rule i , 
and if m the latter half, it commonly also becomes ham by 
Rule 2 , and the same remarks apply to ddn and idfi Hence 
we have Ham-ion or Hampton (with excrescent p aftei m) for 
A S Hdm-idn, Hampstead for A S Hdm-stede , and the 
familiar final -ham in Bucking-ham, Totien-ham, See So also 
the A S tdn has become tun m Tun-bridge, Tun-stall, Tun- 
worth , and has given us the final -Ion m Taun-ton, Nor-ton 
(i e North-town), Sut-ton (i e South-town), Es-ton well 
as Eas-ton (i e East-town), Wes-ton (i e West-town) The 
A S ddn appears as down m Down-ham, Down- ton , but 
more frequently as dun, viz in Dun-bar, Dun ham, Dun- 
mow, Dun-ion, Dun-wich , and has given us the final -don m 
Chal-don (Surrey), A S Cealf-ddn, lit calf-down , Elm-don 
(Essex), Farn-don, i e fern-down (Cheshire), Hiy-don 
(Essex), probably *high down* An excellent example of 
both rules is seen m Stanton, for A S Stdnhtdn, le* stone 
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town In the same way the old compound wild-deef -ness 
IS our wilderness 

§ 460 Two simple extensions of the piinciple seen in 
these Rules are woith a brief notice I shall call them Rules 
3 and 4 foi the sake of clearness 

Bxile B In dissyllabic woids, the vowel of the unac- 
cented syllable, if shoit, may disappear A good example 
IS seen in Aern, the shortened foim of J^eron Such examples 
of what may be called ‘ciushed forms' chiefly occur in 
woids of French ongin, the woid heion being one of them 
In woids of native oiigin, we may paiticulaily notice the past 
paiticiples in -ed^ such as lov-ed^ look-ed, See , these weie for- 
meily dissyllabic, but aie now reduced to /ov\f, looUi^ &c , 
and, of course, the same piinciple applies to words of a 
greater numbci of syllables, such as hehedd Hence we ob- 
tain the etymologies of the words /on-d, lew-d, shrew-d 
Fon-d IS for M E fonn-ed, made like a fonne or fool, and is 
of Scand oiigin, cf O vSwed fd^ne^ a fool, foolish 

Lew-d IS for M E FeziJ-rd, A S Idw-ed, unlearned, belonging 
to the laity S/irczv-d is foi M E scA?ew-ed, wicked, originally 
accursed, pp. of to cuise, fiom the M K adj 

schrewe^ malicious (whence E ^hrew) Similarly the word 
fold^ as occurung in ^hcep-fold^ is really a conti acted form, and 
has nothing to do with folding ^ the A S form is fald^ shoit- 
ened from an earlier falod^ also spelt falud and falaed^ 
see Sweet's Oldest Kng Texts, and the Supplement to my 
Dictionary Holm-oak is conti acted from holm-oak, where 
holm is the M E form of holly, from A S holegn , our 
holly has resulted from the same M E holm by loss of the 
final n 

In extreme cases, the whole of the unaccented syllable 
disappears, as m the M E mold-warp, now shortened to 
moU, It IS also vauously obscuied or disguised, as in sial^- 
wart for stalworth, wanton for wamand, wanton for waniowen 
Other examples of ^ crushed forms ' are seen in lark for 

VOL* I. K k 
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M E laverki since for sz/Aence, nor for M E nother^ and ot for 
M E other See § 366 

If, on the othei hand, the dissyllabic word be accented on 
the latter syllable, then the formei syllabic (01 a part of it) 
may disappear Hence the remaikable foims lone for alo?zey 
and drahe for end^rake 01 and-rake^ cf the O Swed foim 
anddrake, a diake, given by Ihie, see p 372 

Even in A S we find such a foim as spend-an^ to spends ob- 
tained from the Low Lat di spender e (not, as often said, fiom 
Lat expendere) by the loss of the two first letters Othei 
examples occur m woids of Romance origin, such as sport 
for disport^ splay for display^ fend foi defend^ See 

§ 467 Rtile 4. In tiisyllabic woids accented on the first 
syllable the effect of the accent is, in many cases, that the middle 
vowel, or even the middle syllable, disappears The simplest 
example is fortnight^ shortened fiom fourhen-mghty with 
which compare sennight for seven-night So also forecastle 
h^as become fddsle Most of the days of the week exhibit 
* crushed forms ^ , thus Sunday^ Monday ^ Tuesday^ Wednadey^ 
Thursday^ and Friday aie all trisyllabic in A S , being spelt, 
respectively, Sunnan deeg, Mdnan-dceg, Tiwes-dccg, Wddne^- 
doBg^ iunres-dcBg^ Frige-dceg But the chief examples occui 
in words of French ongin, such as butler for M E hotiler^ 

1 e bottler^ and the like Sutler is of Dutch oiigin, from the 
Du zoet-el-aar, denved from the veib zoetelen^ explained 
by Hexham as meamng * to sullie, to suttle, or to victuall ' 
The same principle is at work in place-names, which 
furnish very familiar examples I may instance Oldster 
for Glou-ces-tery Leinster for Zei-ces-ter, Lenister for Leo- 
minster^ Dainiry for Davmtry The reader will readily 
thmk of others of the same kind* 

§ 458. Emphasia* The efiect of emphasis upon mono- 
syllabic words IS also well worthy of remark, as pointed out 
by Mr Sweet Thus to and ioo^ of and are distinguished 
by emphasis, the former being the unemphatic, the latter the 
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emphatic foims Wo can say ‘ I go /i? London too^ oi ‘ I saw 
him <2^, and saw the last o/ him’ The woid him, if em- 
phatic, keeps the h, as in ‘ 1 did not see hu , but I saw him ’ , 
but if Mc say ‘ I saw him yesteiday/ the h is weak, and is bv 
many speakeis cntiiely diopped Hence we can explain the 
loss of h in the unemphatic it (A S hii\ so common in the 
phiases * it rams ’ oi ‘ snows ' In such common words as 
with, thou, /hi, ihty, <S-c ,thc//i was oiiginally voiceless (p 105, 
note 4), but is now voiced owing to lack of emphasis (p 107) 
In a sb like qoose, th< s is kept voiceless by emphasis , but 
in the common woids and was the v has become voictd, 
and IS sounded like z, a change which piobably took place 
at an caily penod in the M It dissyllabic woid day-cs, the 
r m the lattei syllable, being entncly unaccented, soon passed 
into z, hence tlie mod E pluial of day is leally dayz So also 
in numerous oLhei cases, such as hies^ bows, hues, where the s 
IS unaftected by a piocedmg consonant The same leasonmg 
applies to veibs , as 111 mod E tuns fiom M E runn-es 

'I'hc foiegoing consideiations may suffice to impiess upon 
the icadei the gieal part played by accent and emphasis 
in alteiing the foims of words fiom time to time They fre- 
quently cause phonetic changes, of which oui conservative 
spelling takes no notice 

§ 460 EJEfects of syllabxo division* Closely allied to 
the (question of accent is the considciation of the effect pro- 
duced upon the pronunciation of a vowel by the mode in 
which a word is piactically divided into syllables. 

At p 71 , 1 have given a biief note on short vowels Veiy 
little alteration has taken place in the sound of such vowels, 
wherever they still remain short in modem English, But 
there aie cases m which they have been lengthened, at the 
same time suffering considerable change. The present is a 
convenient opportunity for explaining this matter, so as to 
render the history of the short vowels somewhat more 
complete. 


K k a 
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Vowel-lengt!hemiig is frequently due to the manner in 
which woids are practically divided into syllables m pro- 
nouncing them A syllable can be either open oi closed^ and 
the vowel m that syllable is said, accordingly, to be either 
free or enclosed Thus, in the woids bakery la-keny to-keUy 
which are practically divided as maiked by the hyphen, the 
syllables ha-y /a-, /t?-, are open^ and the vowels with which 
they terminate aie free In the words can-dky hem-lock^ the 
syllables can-^y hem- are closedy i e they do not teimmate in 
a \owel, and the vowels a, <?, in these woids aie enciosedy 
being followed, or shut in, by the consonants n oi m 

The usual lule in modem English (as in othei languages) 
13 that a syllable is open when its vowel is followed by a 
single consonant , but closed when followed by two oi more 
consonants, or by a consonant such as ocy that is equivalent 
to two consonants, oi by a consonant at the end of a word 
Hence the first syllable is open in ba-kei y tree-pery chi-nUy 
rlo-very cu-btc , also in ch-enty ph-anty wheie the vowel of the 
former syllable is followed by another vowel But the first 
syllable is closed m car-teTy fei-locky cm-dery sor-didy cus-tomy 
box-er Such syllables as many deny siny noiy huty are all 
closed, so also aie the final syllables in to^keny hem-locky 
plen-hful 

§ 4:60 As regards that part of our language which is of 
native ongm, we should expect to find that free vowels aie 
longy and enclosed vowels are sho^i Such is the case, for 
example, with ha-kery cree-pery clo-ver, fei-lotky an-dery many 
deny stHy noiy hui, already cited Exceptions should be in- 
vestigated, and admit of various interpretations 

Examples In fa-thery the th is not really a double con- 
sonant, but a symbol for a single simple sound 

In comparing hank with fasty we observe that the com- 
bination si has not the same effect m shortening a vowel that 
nk has In comparing old with cody we observe a similar 
difference between the effects of Id and d\ tJbe vocalic nature 
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of the / lemfoices the vowel lathei than the consonant 
Foi a like leason, the vowel in ark is longci than that m 
cat ^ and the vowel in tool (A S cot) is longei than that m 
cook (A S coc) DilTeicnt consonants produce diffeient 
effects 

In the woidb tow, thty^ the w andj/ are vocalic 

§ 401 We must also pay gieat attention, in every case, to 
the oiiginal foim of the woid We find, in A S , a large 
number of woids, having a short accented vowel, in which 
the vowel w as followed by a ^mgle consonant only Examples 
are bit-eriy pp , bitten , btt-ef , adj , bittei , gid-tgy giddy , 
cal-Uy callow , pen-uig^ jKnny , ir od-CHy ti odden , pop-ig, poppy , 
sum-oty summei Modem English spelling surmounts this 
difficulty by doubling the consonant in wiitmg, though the 
alteiation in tlu vowel-sound is veiy slight, the shortness of 
the vowel having bc<‘n preserved As we are never allowed 
to write a double v (see p 317, note i), we still wiite hvery 
from A S Itf-t y and driverty from A S though 

Iwver and drivvai would be more phonetic, in order to 
separate the vowel lu these words from that m diver and 
driller On the other hand, as we are never allowed to 
write a final Vy we wiite neve for ^tv (A S sif-‘e)y and give 
tor gtv (A S gt/ a/i) As to this doubling of consonants, 
see above, § 374, p. 399 

§ 462 Vowel-lengtlienxng But the most impoitani 
fact about originally short vowels is the ficquency with which 
they have been lengthened m modern English Typical 
examples are seen in bakcy breaky broke y from A*S bacatiy 
brecatiy brocen, all with short vowels This is really an effect 
of syllabic division. The words were divided, m M. E , as 
ba^kerty bre^keny bra-ken^ the vowels being thus left /ree The 
result of a strong accent upon the free vowels was to lengthen 
them; and this vowel-length remained after the words be- 
came monosyllabic. We also use the longer form broken for 
the pp , whilst the chpped form broke of the same word has 
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almost entirely supplanted h ake, as a form of the past tense 
Even m brake (A S brcec), the vowel was lengthened, by 
constant association with the foims heak and broke 

§ 403 The words break and broke aie worthy of close 
attention, for a special reason In the A S hrecan^ the e, 
being short, was an open e^ like the e in bed When lengthened 
it became, as a matter of course, a long open like the e in 
there ^ and this open e was denoted, in Tudor English, by 
the use of the symbol ea Hence it was written breaks not 
hreek^ and that is the reason why it is spelt heak to this 
day Similarly, the A S sprecan, M E speken, became 
speak (with open e) in Tudor English It has since been 
changed to (spiik), nming with leek^ in modem English , so 
that we have now nothing but the spelling to point back 
to the original short e Of course we may some day come 
to say (briik), to be consistent, and it is doubtless well 
known that the sound (biiik) may be hcaid occasionally 

Similarly, the A S o m brocen^ being short, was open* 
When lengthened, it remained open, like the o in glory or 
the drawled vowel in dawg for dog Consequently, it has 
become a long close and impure o in modern English , quite 
distinct fiom the mod E oo in cool^ from the A S long 
close 0 in col The modern English still sharply distinguishes 
the 0 in broken (due to the lengthening and closing of an 
A S short open d) from the oo in cool (due to a shifting from 
the A S long close o to the sound of long u) Hence we 
can at once perceive that the A S o in brocen must have 
been open^ and must therefore have also been shorL 

§ 464 . VoweHengthenmg also occurs m the case of 
syllables that are closed by such combinations as Id^ It, nd, 
as m A S ctld, child, Meician aid, later did, old, A S bind- 
an, to bind, A S bunden, bound, see § 378, p. 402, § 382, 
p 407* For the effect of r upon a preceding vowel, see 
§ 3^19 P 405 - 

§ 465 I subjoin a list of some examples in which vowel* 
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lengthening has taken place in native E woids owing to the 
effect of syllabic division 

(1) A S shoit a {ce) — oadol^ ciadle, hladan^ to lade, 

hlcpdely ladle , scadt/^ shade , ^padu, spade , wadan^ to wade , 
ceq/er, cock-chafei , — acan^ to ache, csce/, acie, coctrn^ acorn, 
bacan^ to bake , maciafi^ to make , nacod^ naked , cwacian, to 
quake, ^aca, a lake , sacu, sake, scactan, to shake, slacian^ 
to slake, snaca^ snake, s/aca^ stake, Icel to take, 

A S wacan, to wake, — Meician alu (A S ea1u\ ale, Icel 
sala^ sale , A S falu^ tale , — ga?nin^ game , lama^ lame , nama^ 
name , scamn^ shame , — ba7ta^ banc , laite^ lane , mane , 

fmia^ vane, wmiian^ to wane, — apa^ ape, Icel getpa^ to 
gape, mapuldof ^ maple-tiec, saaptn^ pp, shapen, shaped, 
sn apian, to scrape, stapol, staple, tapor, taper, — cam, caie, 

chaiy , /a) an, to faie, /m7a,h^iQ, mara, a (night)- 
maio , u, a shaie , spar lan, to spare , ^iarian, to staie , — 
late, adv, late, haiian, to hate, — hahan, to bathe, — crafian, 
to ciavc, gra/an, to giave, cnafa, knave, nafu, nave (of a 
wheel) ; hrafen, raven , ^tafas, pi , staves , wafian, to wave , 
— hhes^e, bla^e; bnasen, biazen, grastan, to giaze , hmsel, 
hazel 

Compare also A S >4; a3or, fwder, with E. rather, father 
In A S waiter, M E water, the w turned the a into shoit 
open 0 , which is now lengthened 

( 2 ) A S. short e {ea) , mod E ea, pronounced as in 
bear — A, S bera, a bear , her ’•an, to bear , pere,peru, a pear ; 
swerian, to swear , ter an, to tear , wertan, to wear. In one 
case, a different spelling is now used, viz in mere, a mare , 
a better spelling would, clearly, be mear, but it has been con- 
fused with night-mare, fiom A S mar a. With these words 
we may connect A. S brecan, to break, with ea as in great 

In some words, the mod. E ea is pronounced as ee in 
meet, or ea m meat — cnedan, to knead , medu, mead (sweet 
drink), — sprecan, to speak; wrecan, to wreak, — melu, meal, 
stelan, to steal; wela, weal, — hleontan, to lean, ewene, a 
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quean, wentan^ to wean, — reopan^^ to reap , — seer an, to 
shear , smeru, smeoru, butter, hence, a smear , spere, a spear , 
— wesule^ a weasel, — eian, to eat, mete, meat, — beewedan, 
to bequeath , beneoSan, beneath , — cleofian, to cleave (stick 
to) , efes, eaves , hebhan, whence imp s he/e and pi s indic 
hefeS, giving E heave , wefan, to weave 

In a few words, the spelling with e has been kept, instead 
of being altered to ea Examples are — mere, a mere , meian, 
to mete, fefer, fever, efen, even Foi /ever, Minsheu’s 
Diet (1627) has the spelling /eatm 

(3) A S t The A S shoit i is veiy rarely lengthened in 
the manner here indicated The only clear examples are 
seen m A S gitda, a glede (kite) , w/cu, wtee, a week , wifel, 
a weevil , Icel bikarr, a beaker (cup) In the case of siigu, 
a sty, the mod E y results fiom the short vowel t and the 
vocalised (for g) We may here notice E evtl, from A S 
yfel, with short j/ 

(4) A S 0 , mod E oa The examples with the spelling 
oa are scai ce The chief are — socian, to soak ® ,—fola, a 
foal 5 scolu, a shoal , flohan, to float , prote, throat 

But many examples occur of E, followed (after a con- 
sonant) by e Such are — bodian, to bode , — brocen, broken , 
ceoctan, to choke , smoctan, to smoke , — stolen, stolen , — open, 
open, — be/or an, before, borian, to bore, scoru, a score 
(mark) , — hose, hose , nosu, nose , rose, rose , — clo/en, cloven , 
co/a, cove, o/er, over Spoken, woven, are formed by as- 
sociation with broken, cloven ; the A S forms are sprecen, pp , 
we/en, pp Observe that, in be/ore, score, bore, the 0 still 
remains open before r 

(5) The AS*/ usually remains short, as m buiere, butter 

^ This remarkable form occurs in the Vespasian Psalter, Ps 135 5, 
in the Mercian dialect It explains the mod E reap, which is quite 
distmct from A S rjpan 

• Very rare, it occurs m Cockayne’s Lmhdoms, li, 340, 35a; 
111 14* 
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The AS dmu became M E dore, with short 0 , hence 
door rimes with hefof e, from M F before 

§ 460 , Besides the above instances, theie are many moie 
m which the A S nom smg was monosyllabic, the mod E 
sb being foimed fiom other cases The standard case, as 
regal ds foim, is the dative , see pp 309, 310 Thus the 
mod E coal may be compaied with col-e^ dat of A S coU 
coal , though, doubtless, the pi foi ms cola, coin, assisted the 
change I subjoin examples 

(1) A S a (<'/) A S hl(£d, dat hla:dc, pi hlado^ blade, — 
A S dal, dat d(eh, pi dalu (cf Icel dab , old dat dalt, old 
pi dalar), dale , A S hwul, dat hwccle, pi hwala^, whale , — 
uear, dat saaii, a plough-shaie, — A S qat, dat geete^, 
gate We also find vowel-lengthening in mod E awate^ 
M E y~war, pi y-wat e, fiom A S ge-wevr , in the ad] 
hare, A S bec^ , def foim bar*a , and even m the pt t bate 
from A S bcei, and in date, answenng to A S dearr In 
these woids, the vowel has been affected by the following r 

(2) AS e AS bed, a piayer, dat hede, pi bedu, is the 
mod E bead, with a cuiious change in the sense, beads 
were used for counting prayeis (Both A S bed and gebui 
are wiongly maikcd with long e in Boswoith's Dictionary) 
The adj hlcc, full of cracks, is the origin of leaky , we find 
‘ on fjast hlece scip,' 1* e into the leaky ship , Gregory s 
Pastoral Care, ti by King JSlfred, ed Sweet, p 437 The 
adj. ge-mei, def form ge-meta, answers to E meet, 1 e fit 

(3) A*S AS geoc, dat geoce, a yoke, — Aol, dat Aole, 
a hole , Jfol, dat pole, a thole , gor, dat gore, gore , mot 
dat. mote, a mote, atom 

I may observe, further, that a syllable closed by st often 
has a long vowel in mod E Thus beast, feast, are des- 

* Vary rare , the form gate occurs in ^Elfred’s translation of Beda, 
ad. Smi^, bk hi c x i } and gat occurs in the O Northumb version of 
Matt vii 13 The usual form was geat, mod prov yat or yet It 
was probably confused with Xcel. gata, a road 
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cendants of the Anglo-French bede, fesie, with short open e, 
and are therefore spelt with ea, as explained above We 
have one similar case in a word of native oiigin, viz in the 
word j/easf, M E yeesi, from A S gtd 

In conclusion, I give useful general foimul® for dis- 
tinguishmg between the open and close e, and between the 
open and close 5 , in Middle-English 

(A) Open long in M E, usually anses fiom A S 5 , ea, 
or lengthening of short e , it was pionounced as romic (ae), 
or like e m there Cf p 336 

Examples A S wdion, M E wefen, were, E were 
A S eac, M E eek (aek), "E, eke AS h ecan, M E breketi 
(braekan), E break Such words, in mod E , aie fiequently 
spelt with ea , as in sea, A S dream, A S driam , speak, 
A S sprecan 

Close long in M E , usually arises from A S / or eo, 
and takes the spelling ee in later English, as in A S gfetie, 
M E gtene (greens), E green (grim), A S deop, M E dup 
(deep), E deep (dup) Cf p 340 

(B) Open long 0, in M E , usually arises from AS a, or 
from lengthening of 0, the mod E sound is that of 0 in no 
(nou) 

Examples* A S M E (fao), E foe (fou) A S open, 
M E open (aopan), E open (oupn) 

Close long 0, in M E, usually arises fiom A S 0, the 
mod E. sound is that of in cool, as in A S col, M.E 
cool (kool), E cool (kuul), A S. io, M E. to (too), E too 
(tuu) 
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Note to 14, la^t tifu ‘It directed by Act of Parliament 
that all plcadinijs m the law couits should henceforth be conducted m 
English, because, as is stated m the preamble to the Act, Ficnch was 
become much unknown in the realm , ' Moms, Hist Outlines of Fng 
Accidence, § 25, p jji I he Act is that of 36 Edw III c 15 

Note to p 39 C(»inparc the following passage ‘Oui maker 
therfore at these dayes shall not follow plowman nor Gower nor 
lydgate nor yet Chauur^ lor their language is now out of vse with vs 
neither shall he take the termes of Northem'men, such as they vse m 
daylv talke, whether tliey be noble men or gentlemen, or of their best 
clarkes, all is a matter noi m elleet any speach vsed beyond the nuer 
of Trent, thougli no man can deny but that theirs is the purer English 
Saxon at this day, yet it is not so Couitly nor so currant as our 
Sojithune Itnglish is, no more is the fai Westerne mans speach ye 
shall therefore take the vsuall speach of the Court, and that of London 
and the shires lying about London within lx mylcs, and not much 
aboue 1 say not this but that in cuory shyre of England there be 
gentlemen and others that speake, but specially write, as good 
Southeme as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, but not the common 
people of eucry shire, to whom the gentlemen, and also their learned 
clarkes do for the most part condescend, but herein we are already 
ruled by th’ English Dictionaues and other bookes written by learned 
men, and therefore it needeth none other direction in that behalfe 
1589, G PuTTENiiAM, The Arte of English Poesie, lib lu c 4 
(ed Arber, p 167 ) 

Nate to p 73, I ao The notion that English is * derived from 
German’ is so strange, that I may be accused of cancature m asberting 
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its existence But see p 78, note 2 , and compare the followinjj 
statement made at a meeting of the College of Preceptors 

‘A^ithout pretending to be a German scholar myself, I venture to 
say that of all modem languages the most useful to English people is 
the German, partly because it is a grand original language, wilh no 
foreign admixture, and because it is the true parent of our own mother 
tongue Educational Times, March 1, 1S87, p 118, col 2 

Note to p 279, § 263 The wovd gra^sen, to grasp, actually occuis 
m the Bremen Worterbuch, and even in modem High Geiman But it 
IS still more important to record its M E use It is employed bj 
Hoccleve, Be Regimine Prmcipum, ed T Wnght, p 8 — 

‘ lhat gra^iost heie and there as doth the blynde ’ 
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FURIHER ILLUSIRAIIONS OJ §§ 60-65 (pp 81-83) 

§ 60 Teutonic d becomes German t (Cf § 119, p 136) 
(a, initially) daujfhtcr, Tothfei , deaf, imb , death, Tod, 
deep, / 7 t/, dike, Taoh, dough, doughty, tttchtt(r , dove, 
Taube, diaw, dream, Jraum, <i.xo\\y,t}aun^, dnnk, 
tnnken, diive, , diop, , dull, / ti// (also) dale, 

Thal''^ , dear, tlmm , deed, That , dcei, Thter, dew, Thm, 
do, thun, dole, 'ihetl, -dom (suffix), -thum , door, Thur 
(b, medially) adder (formerly nadder). Natter, fodder, 
butter, idle, ntcl , ladder, Letter, middle, mtttel , saddle, 
Sattel , shouklu, Schulter , uddei, Enter, widow, Wtttwe 
(c, finally) beard, /Jart, bed, Eett, blade, lilatt, blood, Blut , 
bid (to offer), bieter, bid (to pray), bitten, bnde, Braut , 
btoad, brett, brood, 77/, -fold (suffix), -fait, gird, gurt-en, 
good, gut, hard, hart , head (A S hdafod), Haupt'^, heed, 
V, huten, hide, llaut , hood, Hut, load, s. Loth, lead, v, 
lett-en, me«id (strong drink), Meth; mead (meadow), Matt-e, 
meed, Mieth-e , mood, Muth, need, Noth, reed, Rieth, red, 
ioth, ride, reit-in , rood, lod, Ruth-e , seed, Saat, shide (a 
thm slice of wood), Sckeit , shred, Schrot , spade, Spat-en , 
sward (rmd of bacon), Schwati-e, sword, Schwert , third, 
dritt-e, thread, lhaht, tide, Zett , tiead, tteien, wad (wad- 
ding), Watt-e, wade, vaat-en, word, Wort, world, Welt^ 
But Id, nd remain unchanged , as in mild, G mtld , end, G 
Knde, 

> The spelling with th makes no real difference , the G tk is pro- 
notmeed preduftly as t, and many good German scholars now drop 
the h, and write Td, ieuer, Tat, Tier, Tau, tun, Ted 
* A euphonic form for the unpronounceable llaubt 
' The G. Bred, bread, is pronounced Brot, and should be so spell 
^a/itisforsuolder 
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§ 61 Teutoauo t becomes German z (initially) , or ss 
(medially) , or z, tz, or s (finally) (Cf § ii 7 j P 134 ) 
tale (number), , tame, zalim , tap, Zapfen , tear, s , 

Zahre , tear, v , sehren , teat, Zitne , tell, sahlen , ten, t:ehn , 
tilt (of a cart), Zelt , tide, Zezt ^ timbei, Ztmmer (a room) , tin, 
Zinn^ tmder, Zunder^ to, toe, Zehe , token, Zeichen , toll, 
ZoU^ tongs, Zange , tongue, Zunge , tooth, Zahn , tough, zahe , 
town, Zaun (hedge), twenty, zwanzzg, twig, Zwezg , twitter, 
zwztschen , two, zwet But observe that, in the combination tr^ 
the ; preserves the / from change, as in tread, tfctcn , tiue, 
ireu ^ tiough, Trog^^ Medial better, bei^ser ^ fetter, Pessel , 
gate (zn the sense ^stieet), Gasse , nettle, Nesstl , rattle, zassdn , 
settle, s, Sessel, water, Wasser^ Final (1 e ending the E 
word) bolt, Bolz-en i heart, Hers ^ milt, Mil::. ^ salt, Sals ^ 
smart, s , Schmerz , snout, Schnaus’-e , start, s (a tail), Sters , 
swart, schwazz^ wart. Wars ^ wort, Wurs — net, Nets ^ sit, 
sitz-en^ set, setz^en^ smut, Schmuts , whet, wetz-en — bite, 
betss~en^ eat, ess-en ^ foot, Fuss ^ goat, Get^s ^ gi'eat, %rosi> ^ 
greet, gruss-en , hate, Hass , hot, hetss , let, lassie n , nit, 
Niss^ nut, Nuss ^ shoot, schzess ezi^ smite, schmez^^^cn , sweat, 
Schweiss , sweet, suss , vat, Fass , white, wetsi^ , wit, v , Mssen , 
\^e, retssen (to tear, to design) — lot, Loos , that, dass^ das , 
what, was But observe that the final / is preserved fiom 
change when preceded by ch^f^ or s^ as in fecht-en ^ 

flight, Flueht , flight, Furcht ^ sight, Szcht ^ wight, IVzcht, 
oft, o/t , soft, san/t , bnst-le, Borst-e , burst, berst-en , fist, 
Faust ^ frost, Frost, guest, Gasi , hurst (wood), Horst , rust, 
Rost 

§ 62 tilt becomes Germai^i d (Cf § 118, p 135) 

^ank, danken , that, doss , thatch, Dach , then, dann , thence, 
4 (i^nen, thick, dtek , thief, Dzeb , thin, dunn, thing, "Dmg, 
think, de^en , third, drztte , thirl, thrill, drzllen , thirst, Durst , 
this, dzeser, thistle, Dzstel, thorn, Dom , through, durch , 
thorp, Dorf, thou, du , though, dock , thresh, dreschen , thread, 
Draht, drez , throng, ; throstle, Drossel, thumb, 

^ And generally, observe that combinations of letters, such as sji, st, 
ft, gr, &c , do not shift at all 

^ E butter and G Butter coincide only because they are both foreign 
words, bemg of Greek ongm* 
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Daum-en , ihundei, Do 7 int> , thy, dein"^ Also bath, Bad ^ 
both, bezd-e ^ broth-er, jBfztd-er^ cloth, Klcid ^ death, Tod^ 
feath-ei,i^tvA^;^-, foth-ci (acait \QzA\Fnd-e 7 , fuith Gx^furd-e? , 
heath, Ilcid-e , heathen, Hud-en , leather, Ledger , mouth, 
Mund ^ noilh, No 7 d^ oath, E/d ^ othei, ander^ path, P/ad ^ 
seethe, szcd^izi , sheath, Schud’-e ^ svaith, Sc hmzed , withe (withy, 
willow), Wezd-e 

§ 68 The Teiitonio b, when initial, remains as suoh in 
modern Qexman, though the OHO* often has p There 
are a few exceptions, in which p appears (Cf § 122, p 
140) 

Lxamplcs arc vciy numcious, it must suffice to quote the 
following 

bath, Bad ^ bean, Bohne ^ beard, Batt^ bed, Bctt ^ bee, 
Bztfze ^ beei, , bench, Ba/tk ^ bent (grass), Bz/zse , berry, 
Bei/e , besom, Buc/z , better, besscr^ <S:c 

Exceptions are 

babble, /(^/pcln , blaie (to roar, blubbei), plarzen , bolster, 
PoUter ^ prahitn (^) 

But the medial and final b, preserved in Gothic and 
German, is f ( = f, v) in Anglo-Saxon, and f (ff) or v (ve) in 
English (Cf p 141)“ 

(a) calf, Kalb ^ deaf, tavb ^ (be)lief, {G)laube^ ^ half, halb ^ 
leaf, iMub , licf (dear), licb , of, off, ab , self, selb^e , staff, Stab , 
thief, Dub 

(b) carve, ktrbefi^ cleave (A S cleo/an\ kleben^ dove, 
Taube ^ drive, Ueibcn^ even, ebm^ give, ^eben ^ grave. Crab ^ 
have, habe?z , heave, heben , knave, Knabe , live, teben , liver, 
Leber ^ love, Itebtn^ (be)heve, (g)laubcn ^ over, uber^ reave 
(10b), rauben , seven, szeben , shave, schabtn , shove, schteben , 
shive (a slice), Sc/tezbe , sieve, Sieb , silver, t>iiber ; nave, Node , 
navel, Nabel , weave, *weben 

The Teutonic p, when initial, is usually pf in German, 

1 E, ihtmsand xmswers to O II G (Old High German) ddsunt^ after- 
wards altered to tUstmi, G tamend 

* Note that this is the only case in which the Anglo-Saxon fails to 
keep the original Teutonic consonant 

• The initial for Cr# , is a mere prefix, like the be^ m bedte/ 
hidieve* 
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and sometimes appears as pf finally, but the regular 
German eai^vaXent of Teutonic final p is f 

(^^) path, Pf<jui^ pip®> V ^pfetftn , plight, v , allied to PJluht 
(d) carp (fish), Karpfen , ciop (of a bird), Kropf^ damp, s , 
Dampf^ drop, Tropfen , hop, Jiupfcn , stamp, ^tampftn , step, 
iiiapfen , swamp, Stmtpf ^ top, Zopf 

(c) deep, tief, drip, Utefen ^ gripe, g 7 eifen^ harp, Haffe ^ 
heap, Haufe ^ help, helfen^ hip, Hu/’^te^ O H G Htif^ leap, 
laufen (to run), nip, knetfen ^ pipe, ripe, sap, 

Saf-t^ O H G Saf^ shaip, schmf, sheep, Sc/ia/, -ship 
(suffix), -sNiaf-t , sleep, sMa/efi , slip, ^chiet/efj , soap, Safe , 
step-mother, Sttef •‘mutter , thoip, Do ?/ , up, ottf ^ warp, 
•wetfen 

((P) ape, Affe , clap, klaffcn (to bark, yelp) , gape, e:ajjren , 
hope, hoffen ^ rap (to seize hastily), , shape, schajpen^ 

ship, Schtff^ weapons, Waffeft 

In the word hp^ G Lippe^ the p is prcseived, because il was 
ongmally double, as m A S lippa^ hppe 

§ 64 The Teutomc mitial f commonly remains as f in 
German , but some archaic words exhibit the O H G v 
(<*) izM, fallen ^ fallow, fahl , fzi, fern ^ fare, fahren^ fast, 
fe^t ^ fathom, Faden ^ feather, Feder ^ feel, fuhUn ^ fell (skin), 
Fell^ felly, Felge ^ felt, Ftlz ^ fern, Fatn^ feud, Fehde ^ field, 
Feld^ fiend, Fetnd^ fight, fec/tlen ^ finch, PtnA , Jinden , 
finger, Finger, fir, Fohre , fire, Fetter , fish, Pisch , fist, Jutu^t, 
hv^,funf, fiax, Flacks , flea, Floh , fioe, fheken , fleece, Fhess , 
flesh, Fletsch, flight, Flucht , flood, Fhith , ^y^fltegin , foal, 
Fohlen, foam, Feim , fodder, Fuller, fold, fallen , follow, 
folgen, foot, Fuss, forth, iovX, fatd , fox, pucks; free, 
fret, ftetzo, frteren , fxosh, fnsek, fhend, Preund , flight, 
Furcht , frost, Frost , furrow, Furche , further, furder 
ip) father, 1 /ftler, fee, Vieh (cattle) folk, Volk, for, vor\ 
for- (as a prefix), ver-, four, vter , fowl, f^gel (bird) , full, %^o/l 
.d tffey e n c c v .iS, m}x. .appaowt, for this Qerijgjj 
initial V IS no'w pronounced as f, and might much more sensibly 
be so written 

§ 66 Xhe Xeutoslo and IbngUshi initial g iwaallar ra« 
mains a* g m German (Cf §§ 113, p. 131 ; 116, p. 134 ) 
galljjS^a/* , gallows, Galgm , ga.pe,gqffef $ , (for)get, (swrjfw* 
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girdle, Gmf el , give, gebeft , glass, Glas , glide, g/etleft , 
glow, glulrnt , go, gehm , goat, Getss , God, Gott , gold, Gold , 
good, gut, goose, Gan^, goie, Gehren, gra.sp, grapsen , grass, 
Gras, grzse,Grab, ^ 2 .y,gratt, gieat, , green, , 
greeting, Gniss , grv^e, gretfen , giound, Grund, guest, Cast, 
guild, Glide, gums, Gatwten 

But m many oases the Eng g becomes y (See p 131 ) i 

yaid (rod), Goto, yard (court), Garten, yam, Garn , yar- 
rovf, {Sell a/y^af be , yav^n, ^ahiun , yeain^vsx^y, ge?n , yellow, 
gelb , yestei day, gestei n , yield, gelfen 

Medially and finally, the g is almost always lost m 
modern English (or forms part of a diphthong) , it is 
retamed in German (Cf p 132) 

(a) day, 7 a^ , lay, legen , may, mogen , play, pflege7i , say, 
sagen , slay, sthlagen , way, Weg 

Also honey, Hofiig , holy, hetltg , and all equivalent words 
ending m h with the suffix ^ (A S -2^) have the suffix -tg 
in German 

Also eye, , lie, hegen\ he, Luge , loe (Icel hiogn), 
Rogen , rye, Raqo^en 

ip) craw (of a bird), Kragen , draw, iragen , follow, folgen , 
gnaw, nagtn , haw, Hag, maw, Magen , morrow, iftorgen , 
saw, Sage , saw. Sage , soirow. Serge , swallow, schwelgen 

(c) maid, Magd , laad, Hagel , nail, JVagel , sail,Segel, tail, 
Zagel 

(d) ’gainst, gegen , lam, gelegen , ram, Regen , wain, Wagen , 
stair, stile, Steige 

§ 66* The Teutonic k, when initial, appears as k m 
German , medially and finally, it commonly appears as 
ch English has o or k, sometimes palatalised to ch (See 
p. 126) 

(a) callow, JLabl, can, Z*ann ; carve, kerben , clay, JClet , 
cleave, kleben, cleft, Kluft, cloth, JXleid, clover, Klee , coal, 
Kohle , cold, kali , comb, Kamm , cow, kommen , cool, kuhl, 
"corp, Kern , cow, l^uh , craft, Kraft , crane, Krantch , craw, 
Kragen , cress, Kresse , cnppl^i Krufpel ; crop (of a bird), 
Kropf, crow, Krahe , crumb, Krume , keen, kuhn , kernel, 
Kem ; kid, Kitste , king, Kofug » kiss, Kuss , knop, knob, 
Knopf*, knot, Knoten ; knuckle, KnocheL 

(b) chafer, Kqfitr*, chaiy, l^rg, chew, Itauen *, chin, Kinn; 
choose, b^esen j ckvsrfc Her / ; churn, kemen. 

I* X. 1 
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bleak, blezch\ book, Buch^ break, brechcn , biook, v, 
brauchen , dike, Teich , eke, auch , hark, hofcjun , lark, Lefche , 
leek, Lauch , like, {g)letch , -like (sufhx), --hch , make, machen , 
milk, Mtlch^ oak, Etche^ leek, ^atichen^ sake, Sac/ie , seek, 
suchen , speak, ^recJien , spoke, s , Spezche , stick, stechen , 
stork, S torch , stroke, Stretch , wake, wachen , weak, wetch , 
week, Woche , wreak, rachen , yoke, Joch 

(d) beech, Buche ^ reach, retchen^ rich, ^etch^ speech, 
S^rache , such, solcher , which, welclier 

N B — In some combinations German keeps the final k , as 
m E bench, , biich, finch, Ftnk Observe also 
such examples as E bake, G backen^ naked, nackt ^ woik, 
Werk , thatch, decken The A. S sk^ written sc^ commonly 
becomes E sh^ where German has sch,,t, g ash, E^che, ashes, 
Asche , flesh, Fletsch , fish, Fisch , thresh, dreschen , wash, 
wctschen So also initially, as in shape, schaffen , sharp, 
scharf^ 8 cc 

The Teutonic initial qu is almost ignored in German , thus 
E gutck IS G keck^ but we find E quitch-grass oi quick-grass 
represented by G Quecke^ and E quicksilver is G Queck- 
stlber 

The Teutonic h, when initial, remains as h m lEhiglish 
and German, or is lost (before 1 , n, r) , medially and finally, 
it appears as Enghsh gh, German h or ch, or is lost (See 
P 130) 

{d) hail, Nagel, hair, Haar, &c 

ip) loud (A S hliid), laui , nut (A. S hnutu), Nuss , raven 
(A S hrcefn), Rabe 

(c) high, hock, laugh, lachen, nigh, nahe, neighbour, Nachbar, 
rough, rauh , though, ^ch , through, durch , tough, suihe 

(d) eight, acht , fight, fechten , flight, Flucht , fright, Furcht, 
knight, Knecht , light, adj , hckt, might, Macht, night, Nacht, 
plight, V,, PJhcht, s* , nght, recht , sight, {Ge)sicht , wight, 
Wicht 

The Anglo-Saxon mitlal hw (Bnghsh wh) is w in 
(See p 133 ) wharf, Werf-t , , ^^at, l^etzen , whelp, 

Welf , when, v;aftn , where, wo , whet, wetsten , which, welcher ; 
while, well , whirl, s , Wtrbel, whisper, wtspeln ; white, wetss , 
who, wer 
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The followini^ Specimens merely give a general idea of the 
appearance of h nglish writing at vaiious periods Much longei 
and moie numeious eUiacts arc lequiied for complete illustration 

(i) Fiom the Ancren Riwle, ed Morton, p 384, Sweet’s 
Fust Mid Eng Piimcr, p 32 Date, about 1230 Dialect, 
Southern (The long vowels aic maiked) Ct p 303 

Scint Powcl witness J)Ct alle uUic hcidschipes, and alle vlesshes 
pTnungc, and alle iTcomcs swinkcs, al is ase nout xjean luue, ^et 
schire% and brilitc'S 'Sc heorte ‘ Llcomliche bisischipe is to 
Intel wui^ , auh swote and schir heoitc is god to alle ]>inges ,’ 
(i 7 im IV 8) ‘ fiauh ich ku^e,’ he sei^S, ^alle monne ledene 

and englcne , and j^auh ich dude o mine bodie alle ])e pinen, 
and alle ))e passiuns })et bodi muhtc j)olien , and jiauh ich ^cue 
poure men al J)et ich hefde , but jif icli hefde luue J)er“mide to 
God and to alle men, m him and for him, al were aspiUed’ 
(i Cor MU 1-3). 

testifies , uitre^ outward , Ifcomes swtnkes^ toils of 
the body, sc/ur^, punfieth, LUomhche btsist^hipe^ Bodily 
diligence , nvdic^ sweet , pure , knew , inonne ledene 
and engUm^ languages of men and of angels , ^o/zen, endvire , 
were to give , fie/de, had , but unless , aspiUed^ lost ] 

As regards the spelling, we may note k foi as in for 
A S ci^e , 3 for 4'’, as m 3//^ if, A. S ^eiie^ were to give, A S 
giafe , ti for E A. S ^ as in luue^ dat or acc, of A S lufu^ 
love , ch for AS c, as in tch^ AS tc^ \ ^ sch foi A S sc^ as m 
schzr^ A S, sclr^ sheer, pure Note that in the word poure^ the 
u means «/ , cf. E pover-iy , this word offers almost the sole 
exception, at least at a later period, to the rule that u can only 
mean v when a vowel follows. We do, however, sometimes 
find eufe ^ evre^ ever , and mure « nevre^ never A very 
cunous spelling occurs m the M E. vuel (P Plowman) , this 
represents uvel^ i e evil , A S y/el 

The above specimen illustrates some of the remarks on 
P* 303 5 but, in order to understand the whole scheme, many 
esctracts must be consulted from many works This is why a 

L 1 a 
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particular reference is made to the ^ Specimens of English ’ m 
the Clarendon Press Senes 


(2) From Chaucer’s Tale of the Man of Lawe, as given in 
the Ellesmere MS Compare this with the edited te\t in my 
edition, p I Date of MS, about 1400 Dialect, Midland 
(See p 307 ) 

In Suirye whilom dwelte a compaignye 
Of chapmen nche | and therto sadde and trewe 
That wyde where [ senten hir spiceiye 
Clothes of gold | and satyns riche of hewe 
Hir chaffare | was so thrifty and so newe 
Thai euery wight | hath deyntee to chaffcue 
With hem 1 and eek | to sellen hem hii ware 

Now fil It that the maistres | of that sort 
Han shapen hem | to Rome foi to wende 
Were it for chapmanhode | or for disport 
Noon other message | wolde they thider sende 
But comen hem self to Rome ] tins is the ende 
And in swich place | as thoughte hem auanlagc 
For hue entente I they take hir herbcigage 

We may here note the equivalent use of / and^ , there is no 
difference between the sound of z/f, prep , and the sound of 
in satyns The Corpus MS has spzcerze for spturye The^A in 
represents the A S ^ m The ty m deyntee is an 

Anglo-French symbol, and so are the at m compaignye^ 
final ge m message^ the ou m thought^ and the ow m now In 
whtlom^ the wh is for the A S hw In rtche^ the ch is for the 
A S in Hce , in chapmen^ it replaces the AS cem c^apmenn 
The double e in deyntee and eek denotes the length of the vowel , 
so also with regard to the double o in Noon, The A S, 
are replaced by tk The final e is suppressed m pronunciation 
in Surrye, wkere, chajffare^ message^ wolde^ entente , it is elided 
(before a following vowel or fC) in dwelte^ nche (twice), sadde^ 
Were, chapmanhode, the (in the ende), place, thoughte, take ; 
but forms a distmct syllable m compatgny'^e, trew-e, wyd-e, 
sptcety^e, hew-e, neW’^e, chaffar<-e, war~e, Rom*e, wend^e, sendee, 
end-e, auantag-e, herhergag e. It is just this full pronunciation 
of the final -e m so many words that gives to Chaucer’s metre 
lU^peculiar melody 
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(3) From Ca\lon’s tiansUtion called the Recuyell of the Hxs- 
toryes of Tioye, see Specimens of Eng Literature from 1393- 
1579, ed Skeat, p 89 Date, 1471 (Seep 315) 

Whan Dyomedcs and vli\es [Ulysses] were retoined m to 
their cost Athenoi wente hym vnto the kynge pryant [Pnain] 
and said to hym that he shold assemble alf his folk to counceyll 
And whan they weie alle comcn Anthenor sayd to hem that 
foi to come to fe peas of the grekes they muste nedes pave 
twenty thousand maic of gold and of good poys | and as moche 
ot syluer | And also an hondied thousand quaiters of whete 
And this muste be inaad icdy with m certayn terme And than 
w han they haue this | they shalt sette sewrtec to holde the peas 
wyth out ony fiawdc or malengync [evil design] There it was 
ordeyned how this some shold be Icucycd and whylis they were 
besy then abowtes Anthenor wente to the pieest ))*keptc the 
palladyum [ the whiehe pieest had to name Thoant 1 and bare 
to hym a grete quantitec of gold And theic weie they two at 
counceitf Anthenor sayd to hym that he shold take this some of 
gold wheieof he shold be ryche att hys lyf | and that he shold 
gyue to hym the palladyum | and that noman shold knowe 
therof 1 fFor I haue sayd he grete feie and so moche diede as 
thou that ony man shold knowe therof And I shaft sende hit 
to vlixes 1 <ind he shalt bcrc the blame vpon hym and euery 
man shaft saye that vlixes shaft haue stolen hyt 1 and we shall 
be quyte theiof bothe two 

Wc may here note the very frequent use ofjj/foi z , the use of 
00 m oosl , ea in ^ea 9 , oy m peys , ozz in thousand^ aa in maad ^ 
ay in certayn , ew m ^ewrtee , ee in the same , aw in frawde , 
ey in ordeyntd^ et m councetll^ 6 cc Thejfin really denotes 
the capital P V occurs for u m vhxes , ue for ve is common 
It may be remarked that the final ll is punted with a stroke 
across it, this is m imitation of MSS, and was oiiginally 
used as an abbieviated way of writing final lie , but it became 
unmeaning when the final e was lost, and frequently appears in 
a wrong place 


(4) From the second Part of King Henry the Fourth, A 1 
sc % ; first folio edition. Date, 1623 

Fah My Lord, I was borne with a white head, & something 
a round belly For my voice, I have loft it with hallowing and 
singing of Anthemes To approue my youth farther, I will 
not . the truth is, I am oncly ofde m ludgement and vnderftand- 
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mg and he that will capei with mee for a thoufand Markes, let 
him lend me the mony, & haue at him Foi the boxe of th’ 
eare that the Prince gaue you, he gaue it like a rude Prince, and 
you tooke it like a fenfible Lord I haue checkt him for it, and 
the yong Lion repents Many not in afshes and facke-cloath, 
but in new Silke, and old Sacke 

We may notice here the distinction between the ea in eare^ 
and the ee in mee The former word was pronounced with ea as 
^ m mod E but the lattei like mod E me These symbols 
occur m words which had, respectively, the open and close c of 
Middle English So also the oa in death represents the open 0 , 
and in fact we still pionounce doth with the oa of bfoad In the 
word onely^ the insertion of the e shews that the vowel 0 was 
long , we still sound it so, but omit to shew this in oui spelling 


(5) From the History of England, by John Milton, bk v 
p 248 Date, 1695 The spelling is, practically, that of Shake- 
speare’s time, petnfied and rendeied nearly unifoim The chief 
difference is m the omission of final e where it is wholly idle 
Seep 329 

He [King Alfred] was of perfon comber than all his Brethren, 
of pleafmg tongue and giacefull behaviour, leady wit and 
memory , yet through the fondnefs of his Parents towards him, 
had not bin taught to read till the twelfth year of his Age , but 
the great defire of learning which was m him, soon appt ar’d, by 
his conning of Saxon Poems day and night, which with gieat 
attention he heard by others repeated He was befides, excel- 
lent at Hunting, and the new Art then of Hawking, but more 
exemplary in devotion, having collected into a Book certain 
Prayers and Psalms, which he carried ever with him in his 
bofome to ufe on all occafions He thirfled after all liberal 
knowledge, and oft complain’d that m his Youth he had no 
Teachers, in his middle Age so little vacancy fiom Wars, and 
the cares of his Kingdom, yet leafure he found fometimes, not 
only to leam much himfelf, but to communicate therof what he 
could to his People, by tranflatmg out of Latin into Englifh, 
Qrqfm^ JSoethxmj Bsdd& Htstoiry and others, [and] permitted 
none unlem’d to bear Office, either in Court or Common-wealth 
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In the followinpf Indc\, Middle English words are distinguished by 
bang prmtctl m italics Anglo Si\on words are further distinguished 
by being muked S’ But, in general, no icfei cnees are given for 
A S Mords, as they aic ilmost alwiys to be found in close proumity to 
the mod L woid to which they coi respond 

The leferenees are to the pages The letter after a number 
bignilics that the word ocems in a footnote 


a (in), "13 

a {pufn\ 214 
abbot, -569 
abdomen, 235 
abet, 480 
abide, 166, 213 
abide, aby, 350 
abode,// ^ 57, 184 
about, 52, 66 , 372 
abscind, abscissa, 290 
aecursi, 213 
ache, 162, ^ 51 , 503 
acom, 238, 503 
acre, 236 
adage, 321 
adder, 216, 248, 372 
a do, 2 74, 360 
a-doors, out, 214 
a down, 213 
advance, 325 
ad/e, 252, 378 
apfhng (A S ), 359 
affright, 2x3 
afford, 214, 367 
a foot, 313 
after-, 2x4 
aftermath, 232* 
against, 367 
aghast, 2T3, 322 

36? 

agnail, 420 
a-go, 2x3 ( a gone, 

33 n. 


ahoy, 482 

ail, 199, 266, 364, 
412 

aimless, 430 
ant, 448 
ajar, 356 

alchemy, 286, 287 
alder, 370 
alderfirst, 370 
ale, 412, 503 
all, 44, 407 
aflas, z 6 
allay, 2x3 
allegro, 13 
alms, 35-»> 380, 438, 
441 

alone, ^ 6 , 420 , lone, 

415 

along, 213 
aloof, 482 
alw, 376. 377 

altar, 434, 441 
alway, always, 373 
ama/e, 2x3 , amazed, 
20 

ama/on, 13 
ambrosia, 13 
amidst, 367. 
among, 404 
amongst, 367 
amuck, 13* 
an, a, 56 

438, 44Z 


and, 26 
andante, 13 
anenl, 367 
aneurism, 328 
angel, 438, 441 
anger, 236 

angle, s (hook), 237 
angle (2 words), 41 1 
ankle, 239 
ann eal, 2x4 
anon, 56 

answer, 2x4, 370, 377 
ant, 375 , emmet, 415 
anthem, 439, 441 
antic, antique, 25 
antistrophe, 13 
anvil, 366, 374 
any, 205, 210, 271 
ape, 503 

apeyred, apeyiyng, 34 
apocope, 291 
apostle, 439, 441 
apple, 8a, 13?, 237 
apneot, 337 
aprot^ a 16 
m, ao 

archbishop, 439, 441 
architrave, 431 
are, 44. 379 
anse, 106, 313 
ark, 434, 44:, SOI 
arm, 235 
armada, 13 
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armadillo, 13 
arose, 55. 
around, 430 
arouse, 213 
arrow, 233, 377 

as, also, 376 

ash (tree), 357, 381 
ashen, 264 
ashes, 220, 357 
ash, 352 , ax, 382 
aspen, 264, 382 
asphodel, 13 
assets, 107 « 
ast (ask), 357 

at. 134 

athwart, 467, 468 
atone, 56, 214, 420 
Attenborough, 194 
Atterbury, 193 
auger, 216, 373, 431 
aught, 314, 377, 421 , 
(« naught), 372 
au^st, 25 « 
aunt, 37 S 
avast, 482 

awake, 162 , awaken, 
376 

aware, 505 
awe, 124, 133, 252 
awkward, 202 
ax, 252, 358 
ax (« ask), 382 
axle, 222, 232 
oy, 36 
aye, ao, 463 
a-zent, 33 n 

babble, 133, 278 
backward, 262, 373 
baim, 1 81, 239 
bait, 184, 463, 466 
bake, 129, 162, 503 
bake house, 495 
balcony, 25 n 

bald, 270, 369, 407, 

. 451 

bale, 330, (3 words), 
41 1 

balsam, 434, balm, 

414 

band, 466 
bandog, 370, 421 


bandylegged, 431 
bane, 140, 503 
bannock, 446, 451, 


banshee, benshee, 133, 
448, 449 
bantam, 14 
harbre, 26 

bard, 445 

bare, 379 » 503 

bark (3 W 07 ds), 412, 
(of tree), 466 
Barkmg (Essex), 258 
barley, 199, 356, 357, 
43 z 

barm (lap), 181 , 
(yeast\ 235, 4x36 
bam, 400, 42 1 
barrow (mound), 406, 


443, ^ 4^ 

barrow (wheel-), 233 
barse, 410 
bask, 468, 471, 473 
bass (fish), 410 
bat (stick), 45 1 , (ani- 
mal), 352, 357 
batch, 3*^5 

bath, bathe, 368, 503 
batten, 468 
Baxter, 256 
bazaar, 13 
be, 69, 140 
be- {prefix), 314 
beacon, 68, 239 
bead, 182, 505 
beaker, 504 

beam, 68, 176, 333 

bean, 68, 175 

bear, ^,226, 503, v , 
1 19, 140, 157, 159, 
163, 168, <503 
beat, 68, 161 , (cf 
beet), 41 2 

beaver, 140, 141, 336 
because, 430 

bed, 81, 199, 228 
bedizen, 378 

bee, 69, 176, bees, 


499 

beech, 59, 109, 3*29, 

140, 174, 207, 310 , 

$54 


beechen, 264 
beefeater, 430 
beer, 69, 176 
beet, j, 52, 59, 69, 
434 * 441 » ® 

(Scotch), 198, 210 
beetle (mallet), 237 
before, 371, 504, 50*5, 
before, 38 
begm, 165, 363 
behave, 374 
behest, 206, 367 
behind, 403 
behold, i6i 
behove, 63, 374 
belay, ^82 
beleaguei, 484 
believe, 58, 312, 374 
belly-chtcr, 483 
bellows, 199 
Beltane, 4^6, 449 
38 

ben, 26 


bench, 201, 310, 354 
bend, 183, 199, 210 
beneath, 371, 504 
bequeath, 304 
bereave, 68, 167, 176, 
187 

berry, 199, 379 
beseech, 354 
beside, 372 
besom, 235, 379 
best, 349, 366 
bet, 480 

better, 134, 140, 132, 
199 • best, 152 
between, 69 
betwixt, 44, 367 
bid, 164,767 

bide, 62, 160 
bier, 67, 1 81 
bight, 202, 2x0, 242, 
466, 467 

bile (-boll, r), 4x2 
billion, 19 
Billiter Lane. 288 
bm<L X19, X36, 140, 
105, 403, 50a 
bimh, 140, 354 j bilk, 


414* 

birdbien, 264. 
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bird, 376 

birth, 181, 202, 210, 
240, 244 
bisect, 289 
bishop, ^52, 439>44I 
bishop no, 220 
bismuth, 85 
bit, 185 
bitch, 365 

bite, 52, 62, 73»,78, 

80, 135, 140J 

bitter, 265, 313, 352 
bittern, 372 
black, 129, 140, 263 
blacken, 276 
blackguard, 131 
bladdci, 248 
blade, 243, 305 
blaeberry, 456 
blain, 2 39, 3^4 
blare, 379 
blatch {pbs ), 336 
blswe, 37 «j 503 
bleach, 6S, 334 
bleak, 129, 184, 203, 
263 

bleat, 68 

bleed, 59, 90, 207, 
2x0 

blemish, 480 
blench, 354 
blend, 161, 201 
bless, 207, 210, 370, 
blest, 268 
blind, 263, 403 
blink, 402 
bliss, 25a, 368, 49a 
blithe, 60 

blood, 64, 83, 174, 
243 ^ 

bloom, 63, 335, 256, 

blossom, 03, 235, 355, 
366, 381 

blow (as wind), 55, 
140, 161 , blown, 

159 

blow (flounsh), 63, 
X40, 161 
blunder, 469 
blunt, 473. 
blujiter, 348, 468, 469 


blyihe^ 38 
boar, 55 

boat, 152,54,57,89,95 
boatswain, 366, 495 
bode, 187, 504 
bodice, 380 
body, 357 
bo?, 44'), 446, 449 
bogqle, 451 

bold, 270 

bold (A S ), 249 

bole, 476 
bolster, 249 

bond, 178 
bondage, 480 

bone, 56, 172, 173, 
309, 310 

bonfiic, 493 
book, 64, 86 u , 140, 

boom, 233, 235, 481 

boon, 438 
boor, 485 

boot, f , 52, 64, 177, 
198 

booth, 459, 467 
Bootle, 250 
boro (billow), 456, v , 
140, 304 
born, a 6, 304 
borough, 183, 190, 

m, 194, 3(>i 
boirow, 183, 364 
bosom, 63, 233 
botch, 487, 489 
both, 456 
b<f// (A S ), 250 
bots, 451 
bottom, 333 
bough, 63, 177, 361, 
458 

bought, bout, s , 24a 
bought, jfip, 268 
boulder, 474 
bounce, 487, 488, 489 
bound, , 404, 503 
bound (ready), 370, 
469 f 474 

bourn, 226,(2 words), 
410, 

bow,w, 65, 167, 364, 
s (weapon), 188, 


a a 6, 364, (of a ship), 
17s, 458>473, bows, 

j//,499 

bow (a wo7ds), 411 
bower, 65, 237, 418 
bowline, 458 
box (i), box (,a), 434, 

441 

boy, 487, 488 
boycott, 6, 20 
brabble, 485 
bracken, 230, 380 

biad, 472 

biae, 457 
l>rag, 451 
braget, 430 
braid, 16 >5 
biain, 239, 364 
brake, s , 487, 488 

bi amble, 222, 237, 

^76 

bian, 451 
brand, 243 
blandish, 480 
blanks, 448, 449, 450 
brat, 451 
biazc, 480 
biazen, 264, 503 
brazier, 480 
bread, 186, 243, 252 
breadth, 205, 210, 241, 
493 

break, 83, 139, 140, 

157? ^63, 168 », 
501-6, broken, 157, 
501-4 

breath, breathe, 368 
brew, 167 
brew-’us, 493 
breech, breeks, 59, 
364, breeches, 59, 

breed, 59, 174, 208, 
210 

brethren, 307 
bnckle, a 66 
bndal, 4a I 
bnde, 67, 175, 212 
bridegroom, 376, 421 
bridge, 229, 353, 365, 
470 

bridle, 62, 337, 253 
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bng (budge), 365, 
470 

bright, 269, 376, 

bnghten, 27C 
bnll, 451 

brimstone, 371, 421, 

495 

bnnded, bundled, 
466 

bunk, 456, 472 
busk, 451 
bristle, 237, 249 
Bntish, 272 
buttle, 189, 204, 266 
broad, 57, 263, 305, 
520, 322 , broaden, 
276 

brock, 451, 452 
brogue, 445 
brood, 50, 64, 83, 
174, 243 

brook, 2;, 65, 71, 140, 
167, s, 64 
broom, 50, 63 
brose, 448, 449, 430 
broth, 188, 240, 449, 

450 , 

brother, 63, 91, 97, 
98, 104, 108, 112, 
1 1 7, 140, 145-149? 
174, 246 
hr(mch^ 34 
Brough, 194 
brought, 268 
brow, 63, 140, 175 
brown, 65, 266 
brunt, 242, 466, 467 
Buckingham, 258, 

496 

bufe (dog), 483 
buffer (dog), 483 n 

bug, 451 

build, 203, 250, 407 
bulchin, 224 
bulge, 165 
bulk (of body), 487 
bullock, 221 
bulwark, 477 
bump, 451 
bumpkm, 224 
bundle, 183, 222, 237 
bung (purse), 483 


bungle, 469 
burden, 181, 203, 210, 
368,(2a;^?;</j), 410 
burgomaster, 485 
bunal, 238, 253, 3S0 
bum, 165, 376, 407 , 
burnt, 268 
burst, 164, 165, 407 
bury, V , 183, 203, 
210 , (town), 193 
bush, 471 
busk, 468, 471 
buskin, 224, 485 
bustle, 469 
busy, 271 
but, 23, 26 
bu}, bet?i, 33 
butler, 498 
butter, 81, 439, 4|T, 
304 

buxom, 202 
buy, 36s, 401 
by, 60, 174 
bylaw, 477 
byre, 41:8 

-c {suffix) i 221 
cabin, 451 
caboose, 482 
cachinnation, 132 
cackle, 133, 278 
caesura, 290 
caiin, 449 

caldi on, chaldron, 414 
n 

calf, 1 32,141,232,407 
call, 453 n , 467 
callow, 264, 50Z 
calve, 374 

cam, 450, 4S0 
camellia, 85 

can, 126 

canakin, 233, 485 
canary, 14 
candle, pg, 434, 441 
canine, 264 
canker, 434, 441 
canon, 439, 441 
canto, 13 

capercailzie, 317, 352 , 
capercail3ne, calje, 
446, 449 


capon, 291, 439, 441 
caravan, 13 
care, 143, 226, 503 
cait, 451 

cai\e, 127, 141, 1C4, 
idi,, 406 

cast, 127,467, 473 
castle, 366, 434, 441 
cat, 23 

catcron, 448, 449 
caterwaul, 27b, 421 
catkin, 224 
caiivt, 34 
cc (uffiji)f 274 
ccdai, 439, 441 
cell, 442 
chafer, 303 
chalt, 299, 333 
chaise, 460 
ChaUlon, 496 
chalice, 441 
chalk, 35 S, 44' 
changeling, 223 
chaos, 131 
chap, 291 
chapman, 434, ^41 
char (lish\ 431 
charncLci, 291 
chare, charwoman, 
3153,406 

charlock, 353, 406 
chaiy, 354? 5^3 
chatter, 278 
cheap, 68, 94 176, 

190, 434, 441 
cheapen, 276 
check, 44, 59, 354 
cheese, 354, 434, 441 
chemist, 287 
chert, 451 
chervil, 439, 441* 
chest, 439, 441 
Chester, 432 
chew, 128, 167, 334* 
chicken, 22:^ 354 
chide, 6a, i66, 354 
child, 303, 351, 354, 
407, 50a , children, 
252, 40a, 
childhood, 57 
chill, 354* 
chin, 128, 227, 354 
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chmcough, 422 
chine, 1S5, chink, 
185, 

chip, 291 
chisel, 290 
choke, *^o| 
chop, 291 

choose, 12S, 1:^9, 166, 
167, T69, 171 
354, chosen, I <5 2 
chonstcr, jj 
cliotigh, 361 
Christ, 439, 
Christmas, 366 
chuckle, 278 
chump, 291 
chuich, 333, 439»441» 
kirk, |.i \ 

chuil, 303, ^54 j 407 
churlish, 272 
chyle, 2b6 
chyme, 2S6, 2S9 
cicerone, 13 
cinclei, 378, 403 
circle, 435> 44« 
circumcise, 290 
clachan, 4^6, -<^47, 

4^9 

clamber, 469, 47 1 
chn, 13» 44<>^ 447> 

clasp, 279, ^52, 38 2 
clatter, 27S 
claw, 231 
clay, 68 

claymoic, 13, 448, 

dean, 07 

cleanse, 207, 279, 
cleave (to split), 69, 
127, 141, 167, (to 
adheie), 166, 504 
cleft,// , 268 , r , 467 
clerk, 407, 439, 441 
client, 285, 286 
cliff, 185 
cltft, cleft, 466 
chmb, 165, 404* 
cling, 165 
clip. Jt*S7j.4^Sr 
clQiun, 50 
clock, 45X* 


5^ 


clod, clot, 366 
cloth, clothe, 55 , 
cloth, 173 , clothes, 
3<>9 

dough, 362 
clout, 66, 451 
cloven, 304 
dovci, 374 
clown, 476 
clumsy, 469 
clutter, 450 
coal, 132, 505 
cob, 431 
cobble, 4 31 
coble, 450 
cobweb, 373,422 
cock (boat), 431 
cockerel, 222 
cockswain, 493 
codling, 223 
cognate, 8 1 « 
cold, 44, 127, 177, 
270, 407 

cok Cplaut),435,44i 
colleen, 445 
comb, 127, 376» ^01 
combe, 431, 432 
come, 132, 163, 

comc^ 37 
comma, 291 
iommyxstzotoi^ 34 
compelled, 34 
concise, 290 
cone, 31 T 
conjidemiy 34 
confo ind, 287, 289 
confute, 289 
constnic, 34 
mitray^ 34, contn^y 

convey, convoy, 32 1 « 

cook, 64, 43S, 44 

501 

cool, so. 64» ^74. 

177. 263, 602, 506 

coomb, 439, 44X 
coop, 435, 441 
coot, 451 
cope, Vf 4^5 
copes-mate, 485 
copper, 313,439,441 
coracle, 450* 


com, 127, 239* 
coionach, 44b, 449 
come, 448, 449 
cosecant, 289 
cosy, 448, 4 [g 
couch grass, 122 
cough, 361, 48 7, 488 
could, 65, 71, 93, 36b, 
S77 

counterscarp, 291 
courtship, 430 
cove, 226, 374, 304 
cow, 65, no, 120, 
122, 132, 175, 190, 
193. 301 
cow, V , 459 
cower, 4*59 
cowl, 43o, 441 
cowslip, 422 
crackle, 2^/8 
ciaclle, 451, 453, 30^, 
a add, 34 

craft, 342 , -craft 
r ), 2 1 8 , crafty, 
271 

crag, 446, 447, 449 
cram, 182 

cranbeiry, 422, 493 
crane, 127 
cranls, 485 
crate, 442 
crave, 303 
craze, 471, 476 
creed, 59, 433, 441 
creel, 447> 449 ^ 
cteep, 69, 158, 167 
creese, 13 
Cl css, 376 
cnb, 229 
cringe, 165, 365 
cnpple, 39, 186, 237 
ensp, 435, 441 
Crts^i 26 
crock, 432 
cromlech, 450 
crook, 64 

crow, V, 53, 127, 

161 , j, 226 
crowd (throng), 167, 
186 , (fiddle), 460 » 
(2 •words) y 4TI 
cruise, 481 



5^4 
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crumb, 183, 375 
crumble, 278, 375 
cruse, 459 
cub, 451 
cubit, 442 

377 > 409^ 415 » 

quid, 230 
cuff, 20 
cuirass, 291 
Culdee, 4*>i 
culter, coulter, 435, 

44T 

culver, 43'5> 44i 
cumm, 439, 441 
cup, 435» 441 
curd, 451 
curdle, 278 
curl, 487, 488 
curt, 292 
cushat, 494 
cuttle-fish, 352, 369 
C7ar, 14 

dad, 451 
daft, 269 
<iaggle, 469, 470 
dahlia, 480 
daintiness, 430 
dainty, 443» 444 
dairy, 403 
daisy, 422 
dale, 418, 505 
Dalziel, 317 
dandnff, 451 
dangle, 469 
Banish, 272 
dapple, 469 
dare, 136, 379, 380, 

505 

dark, 263, 406 
darken, 276 
darkling, 275 
darkmans, 483 
darlmg, 223, 422 
dam, 451 
dash, 471 
daub, 444 

daughtei, 107, 136, 

247 

Baventry, 498 
dawn, 376, 364 
d«y, aad, 304, 341, 


36 i> 364. 401. days. 

. 499 

daze, 471, 476 
dazzle, 278, 409 
deacon, 439, 441 
dead, 154, 270 
deaf, 82, 86 n , 263 
deafen, 376 
deal, z>, 67, J, 415 
dear, 69, 263 
dearth, 241 
death, 81, 154, 245 

debt, 324 
decide, 290 

deck, V , 368 71 , s 
aftd V, 4S5, 4S8, 
thatch, 415, 416 

35 71 , 36 

deed, 68, 87, 175, 
245> 340 

deem, 58, 90, 207, 
210 

deep, 69, 82, 86 « , 
96 77 , 137, 263, 

Bo 6 

deepen, 276 
deer, 69, 176, 226 
defile, 67, 208 
deft, 269 
delf, 13 
delight, 362 
dell, 418 , dale, 416 
delve, 165 
den, 228 
dentist, 254 
depth, 209, 2x1, 241 
dervish, 13 
desert (2 words)^ 41 1 
develop, 319 
devU, 439, 441 
dew, 231 
dibble, 469, 471 
didapper, 422 
die, 464, 467 
dig, 351, 35 d 



din, 228 

dmgy, 204, a 10, 365* 
dmt, dent, 402, 415, 
dirk, 

dirt, 400, 473* 


disciple, 435, 441 
dish, 99, 357, 439, 

dissect, 2 89 
distaff, 422 
ditch, dike, 62 
divan, 13 

dive, 167, 189, 20&, 
211 

diz/y, 271, 378 
do, 62, b3, 107, 136, 

174 

dodkin, 234 
doe, *^4 
dog, 490 
doge, 13 
doll, j.83 

dole, 55, 88, 173, 
deal, fi5 
dollar, 85 

-dom 218, 

496 

don, 13 

Don Oliver), 40 
-don 496 

done, 63, 92 
doom, 50, 63, 136, 
283 

door, 1 16, 136, 146, 

505 

doubt, 324 
dough, 56, 107, 136, 
173, 184, 226, 361 
doughty, 271 
dove, 186, 208 
down (hill), 65, 452 
down ("of biids), 459 
Bownham, Bownton, 
496 

doze, 460, 473 
drag, 467, 470 
draggle, 278, 469, 


470 

drake, 372, 498 
draught, draft, 242 
draw, 103, 364, 409 
drawl, 278 
dread, xOie 


dream, 68, 17^ 233, 

Z40, S4*i 

dreary, x86^ 379 
dregs^ 4^, 466, 47Pt 
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drench, i6s, 182, 199, 
210 

drew, 6^ 

dribble, 278, 373, |.6(5, 
469, 471 
drift, ib<5, 241 
drill, 115^ > thrill, 
416 

dnnk, J59, 164, 165, 
169 

dnp, 167, 189, 203, 
210, 465-7 

drive, 60, 159, TOO, 
169, driven, 501 
dnz/le, 203, 210, 37S 
droll, ■j.So 
drone, 136 
droop, 459 
drop, s , t 88, 236 
drosky, 13 
dross, 188, 371 
droutrht, 24J 
drove, 56, 184 
diown, 276, 277 
todge, 451 
diugstei, 256 
drunkaid, 183 
dry, 401 

duck, V, 487, |88 
duckling, 223 
dudgeon, 451 
duenna, 13 
duet, 13 
dukedom, 430 
dumb, 363 

dun, 404. 4Sa , 

Dunbar, Dunham, 
496 

Dunstan, 495 
dup, 376 
durst, 380* 
dusty, 271 
Dutch, 85 
dwarf, 364 
dwell, aoi 

dwindle, 185, 278, 

370 

dye, 161 

(A. S dtpktkon^\ 
45 1 (for <2, in dia- 
lects), 45 


each, 376, 422 
car, ?, 68, 175, 326, 
379 » (of corn), 252, 
362 

earl, 407 

earnest, s (serious- 
ness), 264, 4°? . 

(pledge), 
earth, 240, 407 
earwig, 422 
east, 68, 94, 175, 242, 
243, 249, 269 
Easter, 68, 249 
eastern, 267 
Easton, 496 
cat, to8, 134, 164, 282, 
504 

eaves, 252, 380, 504 
ebb, 229 

-cd, t 367 

tdd y, 214 

edge, 201, 229, 1565 

ttl. <>7, 175 

0 SS>J 7 3 < 5 S. 366 , 

n<5s. 470, 471 

eider duck, 462 
tight, 131 
eighth, 164 
eighty, 366 
either, 370, 422 
eke, M, 'i9. laS, 506 
el (silfftx), 322 
elbow, 371, 422 
eld (old age), 209, 
229, 35 n 

eldei, fuij , 209 
elder (tiee), 370 
eleven, 44, 371, 423 , 
eleventh, 154 
elixir, 8 
cll, m 37^ 

Plrndon, 496 
elmen, 264 
else, 190, 274 
ember days, 2 14, 43 3 
embers, 375 
emmet, ant, 415* 
empty, 352, 373* ^ 

-en, n (p^rbal suffix\ 
»75 > -en (pdj suf 
222 

end, 199, 227, 340 


England, 376, 402 
English, 201, 210, 

272 

enough, 63, 214, 361, 

364 

enti once ( 2 wof r ^ , 
411 

envelop, 319 
•eo (AS diphthong), 
43, 503 
episode, 13 
equip, 480 

-er(7«^), 256, {adv 
374 

6;, 36 

ein (ijfjix), 267 
ej 72 (eagle), 239 
errand, 228, 250 
36 

escarpment, 291 
h ssex, 49 j. 

-est 273 

Eslon, j.96 
etch, 85 

33 

eve, 303, 371 » 

even, 67, 251, 67: 
even, adj , 360, 504 
evening, 67, 175 
ever, 274, 303 
every, 357, 423 
evil, 266, 504 
excerpt, 291 
excision, 290 
expenence, 138 
ewe, 377 

eye, 44, 58, 226, 401 
eyelet hole, 431 
ey^ en (eggs), 366, 470, 
486 

fam, 266, 367, 364 
fair, 265, 260, 364 
fairylike, 430 
fake, 483* 
falcon, 325 » 
fall, 44 »iS 9,I69» 

161, 167 
fallow, 264 
falsehood, 430 
fambles, 483 

fan, 435, 441 
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fandtan (A S ), 31 » 
lar, 406 

fare, 138, i6a, 168 n , 


174 » 503 

Famdon, 496 


farrow, 138, 257 « 
farthing, 258, 406, 


-fast (suffix)^ 261 
fasten, 276 
father, 82, 97, 98, 99, 
103, 108, 1 17, 138, 

147-9? 246, 369 

fathom, 138, 233 
falling, 223 
fatten, 276 
fanlt, 325 

fawn, V , 276, 277, 
468, 472 
^ayU^ 36 
feal, feel^ v , 468 
feai, 67 

leather, 81, 136, 138, 
236 

fed, // / andj>p, 49a 

fee, ^4 j ^9? ^2, 139? 
170? 227, 362 

feed, 59, 207, 211 
feel, 58, 173 
feet, 59, 90, 173 
feign, 136 
felaws, 38 
feldspar, 85 
fell, » , 180, 201, 210, 
s (skin), 139 
fell (// / of fail), 
160, (// JS/), 44 
fellow, 477 
felt, ao8 
felun, 38 
female, 323 n 
fen, 199 
fend, 498 
fennel, 435, 441 
fetch, 318, 319 
fetlock, 477 
fetter, 2^ 
feud, 200, 210 
fever, 435, 441? 6<>4 
feverfew, 433, 441 

-ff 399 


Ffinch, 318 
fibster, 256 
fickle, 200 

fiddle, 238, 368, 435, 

fie, 461 
field, 316 

fiend, 69, 176, 250, 

251 

fierce, 316 

fifth, fift, 268 , fifth, 

154 

fifty, 60, 374 

fig, 441 ^ 

fight. Si, 165, i-oi 
filch, 468, 470 
file, V , 67, 208 

fill, s , 2$o, V, 203, 
210 

filly, 203, 210, 465 

film, 233 

filth, 67, 71, 175, 208, 
211, 241 
finch, 355 
find, 165, 40a 
finger, 236 

fire, 67, 139, 175, 340, 

. 341 

firkin, 224 
first, 203, 210 
firstling, 223 
fish, 79,139,385,936, 
, 367. 381 
fist, 67, 71, 313 , 355 
fitz, 107 n 
five, 60, 91, 374-6 
flabby, 471 
flae (banner), 470 , 
(stone), 470 
flamnt, 140 
flake, 472, 476 
flannel, 371, 450 
flatlmg, 276 
flaunt, 472 
flaw, 473 
flaxen, 264 
flay, 162 
flea, 68, 175, 401 
fledge, 460, 470 
flee, 167 , fly, 401 
fleece, 378. 
fleet, j, 69, 134. 


fiesh, 357 
flight, 244 
fling, 476 
flit, 465-6 
flitch, 355 

float, 134, 167, 188, 

504 

floe, 4S0 

flokmd (ME), 273 
flood, 6 j., 2 16 
floor, 62, 174, 236 
florist, 254 
flotilla, 13 
flotsam, 477 
flounce, V , 4S0 
flounder, s , {.80 
flow, 63, 139, 161 
flummery, 450 
flush, V , 471-2 
fluster, 463 
flutter, 278 
fly, j, 226 , V , 167 

foal, 139, 46^, 504 

foam, 56, 233 
foamy, 271 
fodder, 248 
foe, 56, 506 
fog, 47 1 » 4^0 
foison, 2 87, 289 
foist, 485 

fold, V , 161 , sheep 
fold, 497 

fold {stijjfix), 44, 139, 
a6i 


folk, 257 

fond, 370, 474, 497 
font, fount, 288, 403, 


^ 417, 43*5, 441 ^ 
food, 64, 177, 246 
fool, 20 , -ish, 430 
foot, 64, 74, 79, 80, 
83, 84, 86, 86 n , 

96, 109, 134, 138, 
194-6, feet, 96 
footpad, 483, 40^8 

fop, 485? 487-8 
fopling, 233 
for, 20, 138 
for- iprfifx), a 15 
force (watormll), 473 
fore^* 216 
foremde^ 498 
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forefront, ^'>,0 
forehead, ^94, 496 
ioremost, 197, 265 
forget, 164 
fork, 45,6, 441 
forlorn, I <^2, 155, 188 
foimer, 265 
fon, 26 

forsake, 162, foisook, 
64 

forth , 215 

fortnight, 37T, 42'^,, 
49S 

forward, 262 
foster, 248 
iothu, 8 s 
foul, 6s, 92, 139, 

266, 332 

found, » , 2SS 9 , // , 

foundling, 223 
fount, 436 ScL font 
four, 123, 377 
fourth, 134, -68 
fowl, 237, 35a, 364, 


4 or 

fox, 358 
fiagmcnt, 140 
fraternal, 97 
fraught, 467, 472 
free, 69, 176, 263 
freeze, 69, 94, 139, 
X67, 37« 

Iieneh, 192,210, 272 
fie&h, 201, 210, 372, 
3S7. 376 
freshen, 276 


fret, 164 
Bnday, 436, 498 


fnend, 139, 350, 351 
friendship, 220 
fright, 376 
frighten, 376 
frisk, 480 
fnth, 376* 

fro, froward, 456 , 
from, 40X, 4x6 
frolic, 484, 485, 488 
from, fro, 416 , from, 


40X 

frore, from, 155, 379 
frost, x88^ 243. 


froward, 215, 262 
frown, 480 
fruit, 140 
fry tspawnl, 462 
fuchsia, 85 
fugleman, 85 
ful (suffix) y 261 
fulfilled 25-6, fulfil, 
203 

full, 139, 263 
fuller, 436, 44X 
fumble, 4»S5 
fun, 4J5. 4SI 
fullong, 423 
furlough, 477, 480 
furrow, 237 w 
fui/c, 37S 
fuse, V , 287, 289 
fusil, 289 
futile, 287, 289 
futtoeks, 423, ^95 

gabble, 469 
gaby, 471 
gad, f, 47a 

gaggk, 13a, a 78 
gain, 468, 472 
gain-say, 215 
gait, 476 

gall,4i,ia3,i3i,aa6 
galloglas, 444, 445 
galloway, 446, 449 
gallows, 364 
galore, 445 
gamble, 375 
gamboge, 14 
game, 239, 371, 503, 
gammon, 4x5 
gamester, 250* 
gander, 370 
gannet, 242 
gantlet, 477, 480 
gape, 5^3 
garlic, 433 
garth, aop, 353, 369 
gasp, 467, 469, 473 
gather, 369 
gauntlet, 477, 480 
gawky, 463 
gaze, 467 
gear, 331, 363. 


geek, 485 
ged, 46s 
geese, 90 
gem, 438 
genially, 430 
genius, 126 
getiUl, 34 
get, 164, 363 
geysir, 13,388-9,464, 
466, 47 a, 476, 480 
ghastly, 363,333,363 
gherkin, 322 
ghost, 35, 173, 322, 
363 

ghonl, 13, 333 M 
gibber, 278 
gibe, 458, 471 
giddy, 363, 501 
gift, 244, 363 
giggle, 278 
gild, 190, 193, 302, 

a 10, 363, 407 

gilder, 484, 485 
gill (2 luordi), 41 1 
gillie, 13, 448-9 
gird, 363 

girdle, 337, aS3. *79 
give. 159. i< 54, 168, 
363, ‘501 
girl, 487, 489 
glad, 71, 263 
gladden, 276 
gladcn, gladden, s , 
240, 436, 441 
gladness, 234 
glasen, 264 
gleam, 68, 184, 234 
glede (kite), 504 
glee, 69, 231, 377 
gleed, glede, 59, 90, 
208, 311, 343 
glen, 446, 449 
glib, j, 444, 446 
glib, adj , 485 
glib, V . 483 
glide, 62, 166 
glimmer, 234, 278, 
469 

glimpse, 373, 469 
glint, 403 
glisten, 276, 381 
glitter, 278, 469 
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gloom, so, 6^, 334 
glory, 285, 286 
Gloucester, 498 
glove, 63, 374 
glow, 1 61 
glum, 404 
gnarled, 358 
gnash, 358, 471 
gnat, 358 

gnaw, 162, 358, 364 
gneiss, 85 

go, 54, no, 161, 173 
goad, 57 
goat, 57, no 
Godhead, 57 
godwit, 423 
gold, 192, 243 
golden, 264 
gon, 26 

good, 64, no, 263 
goodbye, 423 
goose, 50, 63, 82, 92, 
no, 123, 131, 178, 
190# I94> 37i> 

402 

gorcrow, 423 
gore, 56» 605 
goise, 306 
goshawk, 423 
gosling, 63, 223, 

492-3 

gospel, 370, 423 
gossamer, 424 
gossip, 370, 375* 434 
governance^ 25, 26 
gowan, 448-9 
gown, 451 
grace, 20 
grandee, 13 
grasp, 270, 382, 508 
grass, 220, 376 
grate, v , 480 
grave, v , 162, 503 

grey, 67, 364, 
401 

graze, 353, 503 , 

grasiei, 353 
great, 26^ 
greedy, 68 

green, 58, 174, 208, 
211, 267, 340, 506 
greensward, 369 


greet, 59, 174 
greyhound, 478 
glim, 263 
grimace, 480 
gnmalkin, 223 
gnme, 457, 458 
gnn, 402 
grind, 165, 402 
grindstone, 495 
gnp, 63, 185, gnpe, 
02, 166 
gnskm, 223 
grist, 255 
groan, 56 

groat, 485, 487, 488 
groin, 464 
groom, 376 
groove, 180 
grope, 57, 184 
ground, ^05 
groundsel, ^70, 424 
groundsill, 424 
grovel, 469 
grow, 63, 1^9, i6r 
growth, 240, 244 
grudge, 480 
gruesome, 459 
grunsel, 424 
guard, 417 
guelder-rose, 13 
guest, 81, 12^, 131, 
199, 244, 363 
guggle, 278 
guill, 363, 408 

guilder, 484 
gmle, guise, 417 
guilt, 363 
gumea, 14 
gums, 63 

gush, 288-9,379,466, 
471-2 
gust, 466-7 
gut, 187, 288-9 
gutter, 31 s 
gyves, 451 

h {%ntttaT)y sound of^ 
33, 

had, ham, hast, 374 
haddock, 221 
Hades, 13 


haft, 242 
hail, J, 237, 364 
hail », whole, 416 
hake, 476 

hale, 463 , haul, 480 

half, 44, 225-6, 407 
halfpenny, 374 
halibut, 424, 495 
halidom, 38 
liallow, 364 

hall, 44 
halter, 248 
halyard, 424, 494 
ham {'lujfix), 496 
hammer, 236 
hammock, 221 
Hampstead, 496 
Hampton, 496 
hand, 227 
handcuit, 424 
handicap, 424 
handicraft, 424 
handiwork, 424 
handle, 237 
handsel, hansel, 478 
handsome, handker- 
chief, 370 

handywork, 364, 424 
hang, 16 1 
Hants, 375 
hap, 38 
happen, 468 
harbour, 406, 478 

hard, 130, 136, 154, 
263, 340 

harden, 276 
hards,//, 406 

hare, I 35 » 49 a» 6OH 
harebell, 424 
hark, 277 
hamer, 492 
harry, v , 406 
hart, 130, 242, 406 
harvest, 130,254,292, 
, 363.374 

hasp, B$2 
haste, 476 
hasten, 468* 
hate, 252, 503 
hatred, 219, aao, 496 
haulm, halm, 130, 
233-4. 
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haven, 240, 374 
haw, 201, 3615 « , 

409 

hawk, 258, 374 w , & , 


hawkci, 2 *,6, 487-9 
hay ward, 36*) h 
hazel, 130, 237, 378, 


503 


he, e,8 

head, 130, 243, 371 
headlong, 275 
heal, 67, 9t.-3, i75» 
I91*> 205, 210 
health, 150, 241 
heap, 68, 82, 86, 94, 

133, 138, i 7<5 

hear, 38, 379, heard, 
44» 5S, 492 
hearken, 277 
heart, 81, no, 131, 
220, 406, 417 
hearten, 276 
hearth, 406 
heat, 6b, 206, 2x0, 
229 

heath, 67, 130, 136 
heathen, 67, 267 
heathenish, 272 
heather, 492 
heave, 130, 162, 197, 


504 

heavy, 271 
heed, 69. *74, 
hedge, 201, 365 
heel, 58, 238 
heft, 242 

heifei, 424, 494, 49^> 
height, 241, 368 
heighten, 276, 
heinoom, 431 
held, 15 8, 160 

hell, X90, 229 

helm, 234 
help, 165, 340 
helve, 348 
hemlock, 424 
hemp, 99ff , 109, n8, 
^ 370. 439* 441 
hempen, 364 

5*0. *30. *99. **9 

hence, 578 


henchman, 364, 379, 
4^5 

held (flock), 226, 
(shepherd), 227 
here, 58 
henot, 423 
hcin, heron, 497 
heriing, 238, 259 
hest, 206, 367 , hestes^ 
23-6 

hew, 133, 1 61 , hewn, 
*69 

heyday, 401, 425 , 

hoyday, 4S5 
Ileydon, 496 
hiccough, 362, 423 
hid, pt t and pp , 
492 

hidalgo, 13 
hide, s , 67, 130, 136, 
175, 20S, 2x2, 

. <57 

hic, 401 

hieroglyphic, 292 « 
high, 38, «9, X74, 263, 
361, 401 
hill, 228, 340 
hillock, 221 
him, 499 

hind (peasant), 370, 
403, (deer), 402, 
ndj , 403 
hinder, v , 403 
hindmost, 263 
hinge, 402, 465, 476 
hint, 402 
hip, 227 
hiK, 67 
hiielii^, 223 
hib, 20 
hithe, 67 • 
hither, 369 
hitheiward, 373 
hoar, 33, 363 
hoarhound, 425 
hoarse, 35, 173, 376 
hobble, 278 
hobbyhorse, 43 !• 
hobnob, 435 
hock, 85, 
hogshead, 485 
how, hoist, 482, 485 


VOL* I* 


M m 


hold, V ^ 138-9, 161 , 
holden,i5S-9, held, 
158, holdep^ 33 

hold (of ship), 48 2, 

485 

hole, iSi, 340, 505 
holiday, holibut, 495 
holland, 13, 485 
hollow, 256 

holly, holm-oak, 371, 
497 

hollyhock, 495 
holm, 234 
holm-oak, 497 
holster, 249 
holt, 226 
holy, 6';, 401 
home, 56, 89, 130, 
, 17=5. 33 S 
homicide, 290 
honde^ 38 
honey, 257 
hood, 83, 171 
-hood, -head 
57, 134, 318-9 
hoof, 63, 91, 174, 
177* 

hook, 64 
hoot, 439 
hope, 83 

horn, 130 239 
hornet, 242 
horse, 30 n 

hose, 304 

hot, 67, 88, 363, 378 
hough, 361 
hound, 226, 405 
houn, 13 

house, 63, i74-5> *96> 
341 y hoHsen^ *95 ^ 
houscl, 252 
hovel, 2 32, 374 
hover, 443 
how, 65 
how (hill), 473 
hoy, 484-5 
huckaback, 489 
huckster, 356, 487-8 
hue, 60, 338, 377, 
409 , hues, 499* 
hue and cry, 480 
hug, 470-x. 
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hull, 48a, 48s, (husk), 

sSS . 

humble-bee, 375 
humbug, 435 
hummock, 22 1 
hund-red, 122, 131, 
220 

hunger, 198, 237 
hurdle, 237 
hurtle, 278 
husband, 459, 478, 

husk, 25^5 

hussif, hussy, 425, 
478, 493» 495 
hustings, 478, 493 
huzzah, 85 
33 

hymn, 442, 

I, 26, 128, 357 
ice, 60, 300, 378 
ichor, 13 

icicle, 237, 3% 435 
idle, 62, 8t, 266, 
if, 364 
ill, 472 

im-bed, im park, 215 
imp, 439, 441 
in, 71 

in 215 

mch, 205, 417, 436, 

lu^ (island), 446, 

447» 449 
incise, 290 
incognito, 13 
Ind (India), 403 
mdexesversus indices, 

19 

-ing(j«^j?), 222,259, 
260 , 

250 , (A S 

suffix)y 258 
ingle, 448-9 
ingot, 188, 288-9 
inmate, 337 
inmost, 265 
ins6ct, 289 
intaglio, 13 
interloper, 431 
mtersect, 289 


t<^e, 36 

iron, 60, 174, 2 38, 
379 

ironmonger, 425 
iron-mould, 370 
irrevocable, 2 So 
IS, 26, 499 
-ise, -ize {suffix), 327 
-ish {sttffix), 271-2 
island, 30 n , 380, 433 
-ist-er (suffix), 256 n 
*<s, 359, 362, 467, 
499 

Itch, 365, 364 
ivy, 267 


jabber, 278, 469, 

471 

jag, 431 
jangle, 278 
jaunt, 467, 471 
jeer, 485 
jerkin, 324 485 
jetsam, 478 
Jib, V , 480 
Jibe, 471 
Jingle, 278, 356 
joggle, 278 
jolly, 480 

jolly-boat, 478, 480 
jolt, 356 
jowl, jole, 356 
jumble, 469, 471 
jump, 471 
junta, X3 
justle, jostle, 278 
juxtaposition, 431 


-k (verbal suffiXf)2j'2 
kail, kails, 487, 488 
kangaroo, 14 
Katnarme, ai 
keel, 69, 176, 308, 

211 

keelson, 478 
keen, 58, 174, 263, 
303 

keep, 190, 211, 436, 
keg, 465. 


ken, 126, 200, 210, 
465 

kept, 26S 
kerbstone, 431 
kerne, 444, 443 
kernel, 203, 210, 222 
kettle, 200, 436 

kex, 450 

key, 364, 401 
khan, 14 
kibe, 430 
kick, 430 
kidney, 47S 
kilderkin, 22 
kiln, 436, 44T, 443 
km, ITO, 120, 122, 

126, 203, 228, 303, 

362 

kin (suffix), 223 
kinchin, 48 3 
kind, 403 
kindle, 403 
kindred, 219, 220, 

370, 403, 496 
kme, 66, 93, 193 
king, no, 126, 259 
kingdom, 496 
kink, 480 
kirk, 469 
kiss, no, 203 
kitchen, 203, 240, 

436, 41.1 

kith, 208, 211, 241 
kitten, 222 
kn- (tnUtal), 338 
knag, 451 
knave, 373, 303 
knead, 127, 164, 303 
knee, 69, t2i, 127, 

, 231,377 

kneel, *78, 457, 469 
knife, 60, 127 
knight, 241 
knit, 203, 210 
knob, 373 
knop, 358, 373 
knot, 127, 417 
knout, 14 n, 127,480 
know, 55, lai, 126, 
x6t 

knowledge 219, 356, 

494 > 49 ^* 
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knurr, 487-9 
kv (cows), 66, 19 5 

lythi., 19S 

lack, s and v , 48 7, 
488 

lad, 45 T 
ladder, 248, ^^6o 
lade, 162, ^60, cjo^^, 
ladle, 2^7, *5°^) 

lady, 1 86, ^60, 374, 

425 

laid, 2^0, 267 
lair, 182, 2c^7, ^6^. 
lake, 4'^6, 

Inma, 13 
lamb, 2c;2 
lambkin, 223 
lame, 503 

Lammas, 352, 360, 

374^ 425, m 
lance knight, 484 

land, 226, 40X 
landau, 83 
land scape, 220 

lane, 303 

lank, 360 
lansquenet, 484 
lap, V , 360 n , 4T 6 
lapwing, 360, 423 
lark, 377, 497 . 

(sport), 219 
lasli, V , 482, ^87-8 

lass, 431 , lassie, 237 
lasso, 13 

last, s (burden), 234, 
360 , a((; , 366 

latch, 335 
late, 503 
lath, 366 
lather, 247 
laugh, 16a, 360-1, 

40 E 

laughter, 248 
lava, 13 
laverock, a 21* 
law, 182, 341, 409 
lay, Vi iSx, 200, a 10, 

-lef 5 (yerM suffix), 
378 

lea, 362, 40X, 


lead, V , 68, T33, 206, 
210, 36s, (2 wopds), 
411 

leaden, 264 
leaf, 68, 176 
leaguer, 483 , leagure, 
484 

leak, 473, 476, 303 
lean, ac ^ , 67, 267, 
360, z;, 1 31, 360, 
303 

leap, 68, 82, 161, 176, 

360 

leain, 276, 277, 379 
learning, s , 239 
lease (2 7tw//i), j.Ti 
leasing, 187 
leather, 237, 2i.8 
leathern, 264 
leave, 67, 184, 206 
led f>S t a7id pj > , 
492 

ledge, 466, 470 
Icc, aai, 4 <57, 47 ? 
leech, 68, 228, 333 , 
(jiautual tom), 

leek, 59 
leer, 69 
left, aaj , 269 
leg, 47^ 

I eieester, 498 
leman, 374, 426, 493 
lemming, 480 
lend, 184, 206, 210, 

, 

length, 201, 310 , 24T 
lengthen, 276 
lent, s , 363 
1 cominster, 498 
less (iuffix), 187, 

361 

lessen, 376* 
lessons, 34 

let (hindei), 300, 310, 
(permit), 160-1* 
lettuce, 441 
level, 350 
lew (shelter), 457 
lewd, 497 
lice, 67, 196, 378 
Ixch-gate, 355, 426 

H m 2 


lid, 183, 360 
he, 2/, T32, 164, 365 , 
(to tell lies), 44, 
167, 401 

hef, 69, 94, 96, 141, 
263 
life, 60 
lifeguard, 431 
lift, 203, 210, 463, 
476 

light, j, 4^, 82, 123 
133, 241, 303, 362, 
ad; , 44, 269 
lighter, 482 
like, 61 

-like, -ly (suffix), 261 
liken, 276, 438, 46S 
likewise, 274 

iiiy» 4 ^ 9 » 441 
hmb, 375 
limbeck, 403 
lime, 6x, 234 , (tree), 
370-1, 403 
limi^, V , 404 
linchpin, 379 
line, 60 n 

linen, 264, 436, 441 
linseed, 436, 441 
ling, 402 

hng, long, 223, 273 
linger, 402 

link, 360, 402 , 

(toich), 485 
linstock, 485 
lion, 44X 
lipogram, 136 
hsp, 279, 360 n , 377, 
382 

lissom, 262, 368 
list (please), 204, 210, 
(listen), 360 
listen, 23^1^276, 283, 
284, 280; 360, 381 
lithe, 60, 371 
little, 266 
live, adj , 430 
livelihood, 219, 426 
liver, 236, 501 

iok^V , 226, 360 

loam, 56, 234 

loan, 184, 239* 
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loath, 55, 173, 263, 
368 , loathe, 55, 
368 

bbster, 357, 373, 417, 
43 ^> 44 i ^ 
loch, 13, 44 ^, 449 
lock, 167, 188 
-lock, -ledge, 218 
locket, 480 
locust, 417 
lode, 57, 184, 368 
lodeslone, 426 
loft, 245, 476 

log> 470 

logic, 257 
loiter, 485 
loll, 487 
lone, 215, 498 
lonely, 56 
long, 402 
lon^ge^ 33 
look, 50, 64 
loon, 458, 487-8 
loop, 451 

lose, 187, aoi, aoj, 
463 

loot, 139 
lop, 485 

lord, 303, 360, 374, 
426 

lordlmg, 233 

lore, 6S> * 5 S, * 73 . 

184, 379 
lom, 379 „„ 
lose, 167, 188, 379 

lost, 268 
lot, 188, 360 
loud, 66, 131, 150, 
154, 270, 284, s86, 
3<5o 

lough, 445 
louse, 65, 175, 195 
lout, 186 
love, 71 

low, 2^,63, 161, adj , 

, 56,456,473 

low (mound), 231 , 
(flame), 472 
lower (2 words) f 41 1 
lubber, 451 
Lucentio, si 
luck, 487, 4881 489* 


luke-warm, 360 n 
lumber, v, 2S5, 286, 


469,474^^ 

Imk, 277, 468, 473 


lust, 245 

/us^^g (Du ), 484 
-ly 273, (adv 

suffix)^ 49, 61 
lylinga 35 » 


macadamised, 431 
macaroni, 13 
macintosh, ^8-9 
madden, 276 
madness, 254 
maid, maiden, 246, 
maiden, 222, 364 
maidenhead, 57 

mam, ^ , 132, 230, 
364 

nwike, 503 
Malkm, 223 
mallow, 232, 436, 

malt, 18 a, 407 
maltster, 256 
malt-’us, 495 

man, 71, 340 
manakm, 485 
mane, 490, 503 
manerj 33, 36 
mangle, J, 238 
manhood, 57, 218 
manner, 313 
mannes^ 25, 26 
mannikin, 224 
many, 271 
maple-tree, 503 
mar, 406 

mar (moie), 36 
marble, 441 
march, s , 355 
mare, 504 
marigold, 431 
mailme, 482 
mairow, 257 n 
marsh, 272, 357, 406 
marten, 373 
martyr, 439, 441 
mass, 436, 441 
matador, 13 
match, 355 


mate, 357 
mattmai, 97 
matins, 3x3 
matter, 313 
Matthew, 319 7; 
mattock, 221 
maulstick, S3 
maund, 403 
mavourneen, 446 
maw, 364, 409 
maze, 472 
mazer, 487, 489 
me, 26, 38 

mead, meadow, 231, 


303 

meal (repast), 67,175, 
273, (of com), 230, 
503 

-meal (suffix), 273 
mean, adj ^ 67, 263, 
67 

meant, 268 
measles, 489 
meat, 200, 227, 340, 


304 

meed, 59 
meek, 465 
meerschaum, 13, 83 
meet, v , 39, 207, 21 1 
meet, adj , 505 
mellow, 264 
melt, 165 
ffiellyng, 33 
men, 190, 192 
mense, 271 
Menzies, 317 
mere, 200, 304 
mermaid, 426, 493 
mesmerise, 83 
metal, mettle, 313 
mete, 164, 504 
metheglm, 450 
me thinks, 402, 
metre, 44X 

mew,// t (mowed), 
48 n 

mewl, 278 
mezzotmto, 13, 
mice, 67, ' 

ttld, 


. | 3 . 961 i 7 S» 
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midge, 365 
midnff, 426 
midst, 367 
midwife, 215, 426 
might, 244, 362 
mighty, 270, 371 
milch, 470 

mild, 407 
mildew, 426 

mile, 60, 62,433,436 

milk, 129, 196, 416, 
milt, 3*57:. ^16,472 

milksop, 426 

mill, 203. 37 436, 
441 

million, 19 
milt, 3*57» 472 

mince, 37 
Minchin, 198 

mind, 243, 402 

mine, Ct 
mingle, 402 
minikm, 222, 483 
minster, 203, 210,439, 

441 

mint (herb), 403, 439* 
441 , (foi money;, 
203, aio 
minx, 485, 488 
mire, 461 
mirth, 241. 
misdeed, a 16 
missc lthrnsh,38 1, 426 
mist, 253 

mistletoe, 366, 371, 
381, 426 
mix, 358 
mizrle, v , 38 a 
mob, 7 

moccossins, 14 
moisten, 276 
mole (spot), 55 , (an- 
imal), 4^6, 497 
Monday, 03, 37 a, 426, 
496, 498 
money, 203. 
monger, 404 , mon- 
grel, 222, 404 
monk, 198, 404, 439, 
441 

month, 63, 240* 
mood, 50, 64, 243. 


moon, 30,63, 95,177 
moor, V , 482 , j , 02 
moose, 14 

moot, 207 
mop, 485 

mope, 485 
more, 35 » ^73 
morn, 239 n 
morrow, 364 
mortal, 136 
mortar, 436, 441 
mosquito, 13 
mo\tc^ 23, 26, 27 
mote, 303 

mother, 64, 97, 98, 
104, 108, 147-9, 
174, 246, ^69 
mound, 405 
mount, 404-5, 436, 
441 

mouin, 165, 277 
mouse, 65, 96, 175, 
193 

mouth, 63, 92, 371 
mow, s, 364, V, 56 , 
161 

much, 129 
mud, 48 7, 488, 489 
muddle, 487, 488 
mug, 431 
muggy, 47<3 
mugwort, 363, 426 
mulberry, 436, 441 
mule, 64, 69 
mullein, 364 
murder, 247, 248,35a, 
368 

nJtirky, 35 « 
murther (murder), 

136, 35 *. 368 

muscle, mussel, 436, 
441 

must, s , 436# 44^ I ^ j 

mutter, 278* 
mynad, 13 
myth, 13 


n- ai6, -n 

(sujlx), 276. 
nab, 471 


TiactouH, 25, 26, 33 
naff* 4.87 

nail, 134, 146, 237, 
3<>4 

naked, 133, 154, 270, 

417. 503 

nail (awl), 372 
name, 235, 340-1,41 7, 

503 

nap (on cloth), 358, 
V, 360 
napkm, 223 
narrow, 44, 264 
narwhal, 478 
nase (drunk), 483 
nass (ass), 372 
nasty, 472 

naught, 377 , not, 42 6 , 
nanghty, 55 
naunt, 216, 372 
nave (^of awheel), 14 1, 

navel, 222, 238, 374 
nay, 463 
near, 68 
neat, 68, 187 
neatherd, 494 
neck, 229, 360 
need, 59, 69,212,245 
needle, 68, 175, 249 
needs, 274 
neeld, 249 

neeze (to sneeze), 379> 
381, 386 
negro, 13 

neif, 361, 473, 476 
neigh, 67, 360, 364, 
401 

neighbour, 65,7 1, 401, 
426,495 
nepenthe, 13 
nesh, 367» 3^1 
-ness {suffix\ 253 
nestling, 223 
pet, 71, 81, 200, 228 
nettle, 81, 201, 238, 
361 

never, 274 
new, 263, 377, 409 
newfangled, 370 
newt* a 16, 372, 374 
mbble, 278, 358 
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nick, 487 

nickname, 216, 426 
niggard, s6i, 473 
niggot, 216 
nigh, 58, 89, 265, 361, 
401 

night, 244, 362 
nightingale, 372, 426 
nightmare, 427, 503 
mil (,ne will), 216 
mm, 402 
nimble, 181, 375 
nine, 364, 401 
ninth, 154 
mp, nibble, 358 
nipple, 222 
nit, 361 
no, 26, 54 
nod, 361 
node, 417 
noggin, 431 
nonce, 216 
none, 56 
nook, 451 

noon, so, 63, 69, 436, 
437, 441 
nor, 498 
Norfolk, 369 
Norman, 369, 480 
north, 268 
northern, 267 
Norton, 496 
Norway, 369 
Norwich, 309 
nose, 379, 504 
nostnl, 368, 376, 427, 
493 ^ 

not, 55, 362, 426 
notch, 487 
Nottingham, 358 
nonn, 417 
now, ds, 175 
nowise, 274 
nozzle, 222, 378 
nude, 41 7« 

S itf 216 
, 181, 375 
mm, 404, 437, 441 
nuncheon, 427 
ntmcle, 216, 373 
nursling, 223 
nut, 303, 361* 


oaf, 456 

oak, 57, 172 , oaken, 
264 

oakum, 427 
oar, 5^ 

oast-house, 427 
oaten, 364 

oath, 55, 88, 173-3* 
226 

oats, 57 
odd, 472 

of, off, 139, 373, 415, 

498, 499 
offal, 427 

offer, 348, 373, 384* 
437, 441 
oft, 71, 81, 340 
old, 44,154,407, 502 
om {suffix) i 275 
on, 7 1, 340, 401, 

Jtx), 210 
once, 274, 378 
one, 56, 173 
only, 56 
ooze, 377-8 
open, 276, 504, 506 
opera, 13 
opossum, X4 
or, 427, 498 
orange, 216 
orchard, 364, 365, 

427 ^ 

ordeal, 210, 427 
organ, 441, 443 
orlop, 482 
orrery, 445 
orts, 317, 487-9 
ostrich, 431 
other, 63, 92, 108, 
149, 154, 178, 370, 

371. 403 

otter, 135, 236 
ouch, 3x6 
ought, 54 
ounce, 417 
our, 26, 65 
ousel, 353, 375 
out. 66, 134, (frejtx)^ 
217, out and out, 
489 

outcry, 430 
outer, utter, 4x5 


outlaw, 460 
outmost, 265 
oven, 239 

over, I37» I39^ 504 » 
iffiejix), 217 
overpower, 430 
owe, 277, 364 
owl, 65 

own, 56, 276, 277, 
3<>4 

o \, 558 
oxhp, 427 
oybter, 442 

pad, 483, 488 
padder, 483 
paddle, 222, 380 
paddock, 221, 376 
pad nifT, 48'} 

pam, 6 1 

pall 1.x), 437, t4i 
palm, 407, 439, 440, 

441* ^ 

palter, 469 
pamper, 487, 489 

pan, 437, 441 
panoply, 13 
papal, 57 
paper, 440, 441 
paioxysm, 327 
parnude, 290 
partake, 43J 
Pasch, 440, 441 ^ 
pash, 471 
pasha, 13 
patch, 487, 489 
paternal, 97 
path, 8x, 82, 137 
patter, 278 

pea, 380, 437, 441, 
pease, 4.60 
peace, 3x4 
peach, 442 
pear, 437, 441, 503 
pearl, 44a 
pease, 460 
pebble. 373 
peccadillo, 13 
penance^ 25, 36 
penny, 201, 359,437, 
441# & OX . 
pe»t^ 268* 
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people, 306, 3 t6 
pepper, 440, 441 
pen, 1^ 

penwiiiUe, 437, 
periwinkle (lish), 371 
Fcr? (name), 38 
36 

pheni\, ||0, 441 
philibci?, ^48-9 
pianofoite, 13 
pibroch, 13, ^48-9 
piecemeal, 273 
pikcrel, 222 
pileh, ^ 37> 141 
pilehiicl, 431 
pile (i), 4^7, 441 
pillion, 443 
pillow, 232, 1.37, 44T 
pilot, 482 
pimple, 222 


pm, 437, 

piiidai, 20 f, 210, pin- 
ner, 204 

pme,2/,6z, 433» A ^7 
pine (tree), 61, 62, 

441 

pinfold, 427 
pink ^boat),482, 484 
pint, 403 
pipkin, 223 
pit, 203, 4'17» 441 
IJiteh, 437, 441 
plaid, 41-8-9 
plant, 437, 441 
plash, 48 7, 4S8, 489 
plastei, 440, 441 
plentiiul, 430 
plight, 244 
plough, 361, 45«» 459 
plough share, 252* 
plover, 139 
plum, 440, 441 
plump, 489 
plunder, 85, 489 
poetaibter, 250, 
pole, 437, 441 
pontoon, 404 
pony, 461 
poodle, 85. 
pooh, 469 
pool, 433. 487 
pope, 67 . €9. 440-1 


poppy, 437, 441, 501 
Ifor e (poor), 38 
pork, 138 
porridge, 376 
port, 4337 437 
post (i), 437, 441 
pound, 404, 438, 441 
prad (horse), 483 
piancc, 336 
prattle, 278, 469 
pleach, 442 
IJiecise, 290 
present, 41 1 
prickle, 237 
piide, 66, 67, 208, 
2H, 366 

pnest, 20, 69, 440, 

441 

prime, 438, 441 
primero, 13 
prince, 336 
pioud, 00, 208, 331, 
366 

pi o vest, 438 
psalm, 407, 440, 441 
pt«umigan, 448-9 
puck, 431 

p«ir> 451 

pumice, 438, 441, 
punstei, 236 
punt, 404, 438, 441 
pM charite^ 38 
purl, 469 

quack, 2 , quacksalver, 
484 

quadroon, 13 
quaff, 447, 449 
quagmire, 437 
qnaigh, 447 
quail, 2/, 163, iSi 
quake, 503 
qualm, 133, 181, 234, 
407-8 

quandaiy, 473, 479 
quartz, 85 
quash, 408 
quean, 604- 
queasy, 464, 472, 475 
queen, 38, 132, 227, 
3?33 358 

quell, 133, 201, 210* 


quench, 165, 182,201, 
335 

quern, 133, 239 
quick, 122, 133, 263 
quicken, 276 
quid, 230, 409, 415 
quitch grass, 122 
quoth, 1 36 » 1^54 

rabbit, 487 
labble, 4S7, 488, 489 
laeoon, 14 
rack (cloud), 473 
raft, 467 

laid, 416, 463, 466 
rail (night-dress), 237, 
?dx, 364 

ram, 7s, 239. 364 
ruse, ISI, 206, 4i<5, 
463, 466, 472 
rake, z; , 416 
rakeheli, rake, 266, 
4797 *^03 

raU (M E ), 266 
ramsons, 361 
ransack, 472, 479 
rant, 485 
rap, w , 361, 473 
rape, 473 
rape (Sussex), 361 
lapparec, 445 
rash, 272 
ralch, 365 

rath, 48 « ,361, xalher, 
3<5 i, 60? 
rattle, 278, 361 
ravel, 483 

raven, 239, 361, 374, 
503,(2 words), ^11 
raw, 263, 361 
reach, 68, 353, 416, 
(retch), 361 
read, 59, 68, 161 , // 
/ , 492 
ready, 184 
real (coin), 13 
reap, 166, 504 
reai,«;,67, 150, 183, 
203, 210, 379, 416 
learmouse, 361, 427 
reave, X39, 187 , be- 
reave, 139* 
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red, 8i, ro8, ii6, 136, 
187, 263 
•red \suffix\ 218 
redden, 270 
reechy, 355 
reed, 69, 361 
reef, s , 482 
reek, 59> 187 

reel (dance), 448-9 , 
(for yam), 361 
reeve, 482 
reft, 268 

refund, 287, 289* 
refute, 289 
rem, 72, 73 
reindeer, 464 
rend, 303, 361* 
rescind, 290 
retch, 361 
rhyme, 6i, 91, ^34 
rhymester, 256 
nb, 228 
nc (jsuffuc)^ 218 
rich, 61, 129, 356 
nek, 59, 361 
nddle, 238, 263> 

380 

nde, 62, 166 
ndge, 228, 361, 365, 
460 , iig, 414 
Riding, 259, 473, 476, 

nfe, 458 

nfle, V , 361, 469 
nft, 241, 466-7 
ng (ndge), 365, 414, 

n^t, adj , 129, 269, 
401 

nghteous, 262 
ngidness, 254 
nme, 61, 301 
nmer, 209 
nnd, 361, 402 
ring, 131, 165, 361 
nnk, 361 

nnse, 379, 469, 480 
npe, 62, 184 
npen, 376 
npple, 361, 469 
rise, 60, 150, 151, 
166 


nte, 44a 

nve, 20, 166, 458, 
467, 471 
nvel, 480 
nx-dollai, 85 
load, 57, 184, 416 
roar, 55 

roe, 54, 173, 239, 362, 

472-3 

rolled, 34 

lood, 50, 64, 83, 174 
roof, 361 

rook, 64, 128, 361 
room, 65, 71, 234 
roomy, 209 
roost, 63, 361 
root, 377, 416, 458, 
473 

root up, rout up, v , 
111 

rope, 67, 89 
lose, 440, 441, 604 
rotten, 188, 467 
rouble, 13 

rough, 65, 71, 263, 
3<5i 

roughen, 276 
round (to whisper), 

370 ^ 

rouse, 361, 459, 47a 
rover, 482, 485 
row, V , 63, 161 
row (noise), 459 
rub, 431 

ruck, 361, 473-3 
rudder, 247, 368 
ruddock, 221 
ruddy, 253 
rue, V , 167, 361. 
ruffle, 483 
rumble, 278 
rummage, 492 
rumple, 361 
nin, 165, 376, nms, 

rung, s , 220, 301 
runnel, 222 
rush, V , 361 
mst, 264, 255 
rustle, 278, 469 
ruth, 340, 361, 466, 
4 ® 7 > 473 


-s, // mfflx, 48 
-s, -ce, -sc, 274 
sabbath, 10 
sack, 440, 441 
sadden, 276 
saddle, 237 
sadness, 254 
sag, 470 
saga, 48 o 
sail, 237, 364 
samt, 442 
sake, 207, 303 
ya/, 36 

sale, 202, 476, 503 
sallow, 264 
sally (willow), 257 
sail, 81, 269 
salt cellar, 431 
salve, 407 n 
sapling, 223 
sark, 406 
sassafias, 289 
sat, 340 
Satuiday, 426 
swuattotin^ 25, 26 
save, 38 

savinc, 438, 441 
saw (tool), 202, 290, 
3*54, 409 , (saying), 
202, 416 
saxifrage, 289 
say, 201, 341 
scab, 291 , scabby, 
381, 41 6 , shabby, 

sc^df adj f 470 
scald (poet), 470 
scale, 291, 381 
scall, 291, 470 
scallop, scalp, 292 
scalpel, 293 ' 

scant, 467, 470 
scantling, 223 
scape-goat, 431 
scar (rock), 291, 406, 
470, scaur, 29X4 
scarce, 292* 
scare, 470 
scarf, 391, 470 
scanfy, 29X4 
scAip, 29X4 
scatb^ x 36> x6a 
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scatter, 290, 415 , 

shatter, 415 
scent, ^528, 
scite (/o 7 site), 328 
schedule, 290 
schism, schist, 290 
school, 440, 441 
schooner, 3S1, 481, 
4S2 

science, 32 8 
scion, 2&9 
scissors, 290 
scoff, 487, 488 
scold, 487, 488 
Sio/t, 34 
scoop, 438, 470 
iifjp (.A h), 379, 180 
score, tSi, 291, 304 
scorpion, 13S, 291 
scotch, V , 470 
scot-free, i8h, 427 
Scottish, 272 
scoundrel, 370 
scourge, 291 
scout, V , 460, 470 
scowl, 460, 470 
scraggy, 4(70-1 
scrap, scrape, 291, 
470, 303 
scratch, 470 
scieam, 46 1 , 470 
screech, 416, 437, 470 
screed, 292, 414 
senj), 29 X, 470 
scroll, 292 
scruple, 292 
scrutiny, 292, 
scud, 466, 470-T 
scufHe, 18B, 416, 469, 
470 

sculk, 277, 468, 470 
scull (oar), 470 
sculpture, 292* 
scum, 463 « , 470 
scuttle, V , 466, 469, 

470 » ^ 441 

scythe, 290, 334, 378* 
-se (pe^al 
279. 

sea, 22, 67, 94, po, 
32a, 340-1, 306. 
seam, 68, 176, 234 


seamstress, 256 
sear, 68 

seal, 1 82, 461-2, 466 
secant, 2S9 
second, 19 
section, sector, 2 89 
sedge, 202, 210, 229, 
290, 36<i 

see, 69, 164, 176, 
340-1, 362 
seed, 68, 175, 245 
seek, 59, 207,311,3154 
seem, 38 
seemly, 462 
seethe, 69, 135, 167, 
176 

seg fbcdge), 365 
segment, 289 
9621 e, 38 
selcy 38 

seldom, 275, 430 
sell, 202, 2x0 
bcmpster, 373, semp- 
stress, 256 
send, 135, 200 
sennight, 427, 498 
seraph, 10 
serrated, 289 
service tree, 438, 441 
set, 181, 200, 210 
settle, J , 181, 237 
seven, 155, 340 
seventh, 154 
sew,// / (sowed), 48 « 
shabby, 291, 381 
shade, shadow, 232, 

50^ 

shaft, 242, 291 
shah, 13 

shake, 139, 16a, 168, 
, H 67 » 503 

shale, 85, 291 
shambles, 438, 441 
shame, 357, 381, 5^3 
shamefaced, 261 
shamrock, 221, 444, 


shank, 226 
shanty, 446 
shape, 102, 179, 291, 


shi^^ 29X 


share, i8r, 291, 303, 
303 , (of a plough), 

253 

shaip, 82, 1 38, 291 
shaipcn, 276 
shatter, 390, 415 
shave, 139, 162, 291 
shaveling, 223 
shaw, 364, 38 1 
she, 69, 176 
sheaf, 68, 187 
shear, 163, 291, 504 
sheath, 67, 290, 368 , 
sheathe, 290, 368 
shebeen, 446 
shed, x6i, 290, 303 
sheen, 58 
sheep, 44, 82 
sheer, 470 
sheer off, 291, 482 
sheet, 39, 187 
sheldrake, 427 
shelf, 292 

shell, 200, 229, 291, 
38X 

shelter, 427 
shelve, 470 
shepheid, 494 
sherd, 291 

sheriff, 427, 493, 493 
shide 2QO 
shield, 246 
shielin, snealing, 465 
shift, 244 
shillelagh, 443 
shilling, 259 
shine, 61, 166, 303, 
381 

shingle (tile), 290 , 
(giavel), 466, 471 
ship, 82, 226, 417 
ship, 218 

shirt, 291, 4x6, 465, 

o 

shive, 458 

shiver, v , 469 , s , 
470 

shoal. 440, 441, 504 
shock (of com), 487, 
489 

sho^ 6a, 174,^226, 
362 , shoes, 44« 
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sHog, 451 
shone, 56, 299 
shook, 64 
shoot, 167 
shore, 291 
short, 263, 291 
shorten, 276 
shot, r88 
shoulder, 381 
shove, 141, 167, 188 
shovel, 237 
shower, 65 

shred, 292, 414 , 

screed, 414 
shiewd, 497 
shnek, 416, 4*^7 
shnft, 18^, 241 
«?hnke, 458 

shrme,oi, 62,69, 438, 
441 

shnnk, 165 
shnve, 60, 166, 438, 
441 

shnvel, 469 
shroud, 66, 292 
Shrove-Tuesday, 184 
shudder, 487,488, 489 
shuffle, 188, 4.16, 466, 
469 

shunt, 473, 474 
shut, 189, 204, 381 
shuttle, 189, 237, 239, 

shy, 461 
sick, 263 
sicken, 276 
sickle, 338, 289, 438, 

Side, 62 
sideling, 275 
sieve, 334, 501 
sigh, 166, 356 
sight, 244, 368 

silk, 258, 440-1 
silken, 264 

sill, 229 
silly, 271 
silver, 44, 196 
silvern, 264 
simper, 469 
sin, 179, 229 
sm (since), 26 


since, 378, 430, 498 
smew, 232 
*^ing, 165 

singe, 182, 202, 210, 
365, 402 
sink, 165 
sir, 20 
siren, 327 
sirloin, 5 
Siskin, 223, 480 
sister, 247, 377, 468 
sit, 135, 164 
SIX, 358 

sixth, 154, 268, si\t, 
268 

skarf, 291 
skates, 380 
skom, 444, 445 
skeny, 291 
skew, 487 
skewer, 470 
skid, 290, 470 
skiff, 417 
skill, 291, 470 

skim, 465, 470 

skin, 381, 470 
skmk, 402 
skip, 451 
skipper, 482 

skirt, 291, 416, 465, 
470 

skittish, 465-6, 470, 
skittles, 465-6, 470 
skull, 291 
skunk, 14 
sky, 461, 470 
slabber, 487, 488 
slack, 130 
slacken, 276 
480 

slam, 152, 154, 
slake, 503 
slang, 466 
slates, 483 
slattern, 474 
slaughter, 248 
slave, 285, 286 
slaver, 469 
slay, 162, 362 
sledge, 47a 
sledge haunmer, 365, 
43J' 


sleek, 457 

sleep, 68, 82, 15S, 
i6x, 175, 226 
sleeve, 58 

sleight, 24^, 462, 

467 

slendei, 4R7 
slept, 44, 26S 
slew, 63 
sliUv, 457 

slide, 62, 136, 166 
slight, 269, 487-b 
slime, 61, 231 
sling, 165 
slmk, 165 
slip, 167, 185 
slippery, 266 
blit, 166, 185 
sloe, 34, 173 
slogan, 13, 447, 44J, 
sloop, 481 
slop, 1 88 
sloiJC, 184 
slot, 487, 488 
sloth, 241 
slouch, 439, 470 
slough (mire;, 361, 

, 453 

sloven, 485 
slubber, 469, 488 
slug, 470 I 
slughorn, 448 
slumber, 367, 375 
sly, 245, 462 
smack (boat), 371, 
482 

smallage, 431 
smart, v , ^06 
smash, 471 
smatter, 469 
smear, 504 

smelt,®, 3^0, 4<is, 480 
smile, 277 
smnk, 277 
smite, 6a, 166 
smoke, 167, j88, 226, 

504 

smooth, 107 
smother, 376 
smoulder, 376 
smug, 470-1 
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snaffle, 485, 488 
snail, 237, 364 
snap, 485 
sneak, 61 
sneer, 462 

sneeze, 378, 379, 381 
snip, 465 
snijpe, 458 
snite, 

snivel, 469 
snob, 471 
snout, 460 
snow, 5c;, 231, 377* 
snub, 471 
snuff, 48 c; 
snuffle, 278 
snufr, 470-1 
S.O, s6, 3 377 

soak, ^04 
soap, 57, 17-* 
sock, 438, *1.1.1 
soil, xS8 
sodden, 1^5 
soft, 269, 176, 402. 
soften, 276 

soke, boken, 180, i39fc 
sold, 44, to7 
solo, J , 4 38, 44^ 
solo, 13 
some 

son, 71, 240, 341, 
404, 412-3 
sonata, 1 3 
son^, 182, 202, ^02 
sonijstci, 236 
songslrcbb, 236 
soon, 50, 63 
sooth, 49, 30, 63, 178, 
230, 368, 402 
soothe, 368 
soothsayer, 428 
sophist, 234 
soprano, 13 
sordid, 135 
sore, 33, i73> 226 
sorry, 314 
sought, 268, 363 
65 , 337, 377 
sound (of sea), 343, 
jOB, adj , 40^, V 
(to plumb), 480, (3 
woms)^ 410 


sour, 63, 175 
south, 65, 93, 268 
sow, 53, 161, 230, 
403 , r , 364 , (2 
Tjjofdsjy 411 
spade, ^03 
\pald (AS), 249 
spalpeen, 445 
span, 161 
spangle, 222 
spaie, 303 
bjiark, 226 
sparkle, 222, 278 
sparrow, 232, 377 
spate, 4.^7, 449 
speak, T30, 137, 164, 
376, S02, .303, ^06 
spear, 504 

speech, 68, 175, 182, 
376 

speed, 59, 150, 308, 
245, 320 

spend, 438, 441, 498* 
spew, spue, 00, 106 
spick and span-new, 
479 ^ 

spidei, 368, 371 
spikenard, 431 
sptlk^ 23, 26, 28 
spilt, 268 
spin, 163 
sjundU, 237, 370 
sj^nstei, 256 
spit, V , 44 
spittle, 237, 249 
splay, 498 
spleuehan, 448-9 
spliec, 482 
splint, 402 
split, 490 
splutter, 469 
spoke, .y, 37 
spoken, 137, 304 
spool, 487, 488 
spoon, 63, 92 
sporran, ^8-9 
sport, 49S 
spout, 460 
sprag, adj , 471 
sprat, 485. 489 
sprawl, 469 
apngi 35^ 


sprightl>, 362 
spring, 163 
sprout, 487, 488 
spurn, 363 
sputter, 469 
squab, 471 
squabl3le, 469, 471 
squandei, 469, 474 
squash, 381 
squaw, 14 
squeak, 462 
squeal, 462, 469 
squeeze, 3S1 
squill, 290 
staff, stave, 413 
stag, 470 
sta^'Ser, 469, 471 
stair, 185, 206, 237, 

164, 401 
slake, 226, 503 
stalk, 2/ , 277 
stalwait, 262, 36 S 

4*8, 497 

Stand, 2^, 137, 162 
stang, r , 183, 466 
Stanton, 496 
stanza, 13 

staple, 237, 487 22, 

503 

stai, 406 

starboard, 428, 49 f 
starch, 355 
stale, 503 
sta}f^ 26, 28 
starknaked, 428 
starling, 223 
starve, 28, 165, 406 
starveling, 223 
staves, 503 
stead, 136, 200, 243 
steadfast, 261 
steak, 464 
steal, 163, 340, 303 
stealth, 240 
steam, 68, 234 
stee, 61 « 

steed, 59, 208, 211, 

steet ^58 
steelyard, 494 
steep, V , 464 
steeple, 209, 21 1, 237 
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steer, s , 191, 336 
{stem (of tree), 375 
stench, 182, 302, 310 
step, 138, 163, 303 
stepchild, 428 
steppe, 13 
-ster {suffix), 256 
sterling, 333 
stem, udj , 267 
steruen, 28 
steward, 60, 364, 409, 
428 

stick, 129, 164 
stickle, 337, 2*53 
stickleback, 428 
stickler, 366 
stiff, 263 
stiffen, 276 
stifle, 4^9 

stile, 61, 134, 185, 
327 j 304 
stiletto, 13 
stilt, 467 
sting, 165 
stingy, 365 
stink, 163 

stmt, 165, 204, 210 
stirk, 191, 195, 209, 
21X, 221 

stirrup, 61, 184, 438, 
494-6 

stole, 440, 441 
stolen, 504 

stone, 56, 87-8, 173, 
i 73 » a 39 > 309, 310 
stony, 370 
stood, 64 

stool, 50, 63, 91, 174, 
138 

stop, 438, 441 
Storm, 2^ 
stoup, 4O3 
stow, 33 a 
straight, 269 
straighten, 276 
strand (of rope), 
482 

strange, 33 

stiap, strop, 417, 438, 

441 

strath, 446, 447, 449 
Straw, 231, 


stream, 68, 93, 96, 
I75» 234 

street, 68, 432, 433, 
438 

strength, 150, 202, 

210, 241 
strengthen, 276 
Stnd, 186 
stnde, 166 
stnfe, strive, 480 
stnke, 130, 166 
stnng, 202, 227 
stnplmg, 223 
strive, 166 
stioke, *57, 184 
strong, 402 
strop, strap, 417, 438, 
441 

strophe, 13 
struggle, 469 
st 7 vf^ 36 
stubborn, 37a 
stnd, 208, 2,ij«5 
stumble, 469, 474 
stunt, 165 
stutter, 469 

sty, 61, 184,409,504 

such, 355, 376-7, 

42$ 

suck, 167, 49a, 493 
suckling, 223 
suds, 187, 368 
Suffolk, 494 
sulky, 371 
sult^, 377 
summer, 236, 501 
sun, 71, 340, 404, 
412-3 

Sunday, 373,426,498 

sup, 167 
surd, 13K 
surf, 370. 
surlom, 5 
Sussex, ^4 
sutler, 485, 498 
suttee, 179 
Sutton, 496 

swa- {wow beginmng 
with), 408 

swab, 483 , swabber, 

485 

swagger, 469, 470. 


swsin, 464 

swallow, s, 232, V, 
i6s, 364 
swamp, 183 
swarm, 234 
swait, 135, 269, 366, 
swaithy, 360 
swash, 471 
sway, 464, 466 
swcai, 162, 197, 200, 
303 

sweat, V , 135, 206 
swell, 163 
sweep, j6i 

sweet, 39, 135, 174, 
263-4 

sweeten, 276 
sweetheart, 428 
swept, 268 
swift, 269 
swim, 163 
swindler, 83 
swine, 6i, 230 
swing, 163 
swinge, 363, 402 
swirl, 469 
switch, 483 
swivel, 237 
swoop, 161 
sword, 377, 406 
swore, 62, 174, swore 
38 

sylvan, 327 
syncope, 291 
syren, 337 

-t ipp suffix), 268 
table, 442 
tadpole, 428 
tag, 470, 

taxi, 338, 364, 401 
take, 30, 1 6a, 467, 

503 

tale, 503, 
talk, 277 « 
tamarmd, 43 x 
tame, 81, 134 
tanist, 445 
tantalise, 13 
taper, 451, 503* 
tapster, 250 
tar, 230, 23X, 406 
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tart, adj , 269 
tarlan, 449 u 
tattle, 132, 278 
tattoo, 14 
taught, 268 
Taunton, 496 
tawdry, 366 
tea, 13, 21 
teach, 68, 35;^ 
team, 68, 234 
teamster, 236 
tear, r, ( 58 , xis, 1:54, 
2^6, 3 ( 52 , 41 1 , V, 

^34. 163, ^11, 303 
tease, (W 
teasel, 07, 237 

teem, 58, 209, arj 

teen, 2p 
teen, 58 

teeth, 58, 90 
tegument, 133 
tell, 202, 210 
temple, 438, f.j.x 
ten, 58,108, X 31, 131- 
tether, 369 
-th (ordinal), 268 
thane, 239, 364 
thank, 81 

that, 26, 81, 135, 

thatch, 128, 135, 353, 

415-0 

thaw, 55, lOi 
the, 26, 499 
thee, 38 

theft, 209, 2jf, 2^x, 
368 

their, 46^ 
thence, 378 
they, 33, 304, 464, 
499 i 501 , their, 

4O4 

thick, U9, T35, 355 
thicken, 276 
thief, 69 
thigh, 361 
thimble, 375 
thm, 135 
thme, ox 

think, 129, 135, 204, 
402 

third, XS49 


thirl, 205, 415 , thrill, 

thiist, 135, 245 
thirteen, 376 
thistle, 237 
thithei, 369 
thole, 133, 505 
thong, 183, 377, 402 
thorn, 86 » , 135, 240 
thorough, through, 
361 

thorough-fare, 217 
thorp, 82,83,135,137 
those, 35, 379 
thou, 65, 108, 135, 
I 7 ^t 499 

though, 26, 304, 361 
thought, 242, 362 
thous ind, 63, Si 
thraldom, 26, 218 
thiash, 165 
thrave, j.71, 476 
thread, 206, 210, 243 
threaten, 135 
three, 69, 108, 117, 
i 3 (>, 17^ 

threnody, 13 
thiesh, 357 
threshold, 230 
thrice, 274, 378 
thrift, 38, 186, 467 
thrill, drill, 416 , 
thrill, 204-3, 210, 
376 

thrive, 20, 166, 467, 
471 

thioat, 492, 504 
throe, 187 
throng, 165, 183 
throstle, 238, 249 
throttle, 492 
through, 376 
throw, 55, x6i, 206 
throwstei, ao6 
thumb, 375 
thumbkin, 223 
thunder, 135, 236, 

3 ^ 7 , 370 

Thursday, 371, 426, 
498 

thwack, whack, 369 
thwaite^ 464* 


thwart, 467 
tide, 62, 235 
tidings, 250, 251 
tie, 134 
tight, 269, 167 
tighten, 276 
tike, 43& 

tile, 23b, 364,438,441 
tih, 369 
tilth, 240 

timber, 134, 237,37c 
time, 61, 235 
lind, ^ , 402 
tinder, 237, 403 
tine, J , 370 
tinkle, 278 
tippet, 4 to, 441 
tipple, 469 
tipsy, 469 
tiro, 327 
tithe, 371 
titmouse, 428 
titter, 278 

to, 26, 62, 134, 34 j, 
415, 498, 499 , too, 
^ 74 > 34 i> 41 
498, 499» 506 
toad, 57 
to-biake, 217 
to day, 217 

toe, 54, 173, 340~i 

toft, 468 
together, 369 
token, 57, 175, 2:59 
told, 407 

tolerate, 13s, 31?, ,J4, 
324 

tomahawk, 14 

ton, tun, 404, 417, 

438, 441 

-ton {suffixX 496 
tongue, ixo, 134, 226, 
328, 328 «, 334, 
404 

too , see to 

took, 38, 64 

tool, 50, 63 

toom, 438 

tooth, 50, 63, 92, 108, 

I34> 136, 17S, 

371. 40a 

topsyturvy, 428 
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tornado, 13 
Tory, 445 
1 ottenhara, 496 
totter, 313, 377 
touch-wood, 488 
tough, 62, 361 
toughen, 276 
louse, tease, 415 
tow, 134 
toward, 262 
town, 65, 134 
toy, 485 
tn.de, 181 
tramp, 134 
trample, 278 
trap-rodL, 480 
tfauayie^ 30 
tread, 81, 134, 164 
tree, 69, i 34 »a?t. 377 * 
treen, adj , 264 
trick, 485 
tnckster, 256 
tricksy, 469 
trigger, 356 
tnm, 205 
trio, 13 
tnsect, 389 
troth, 340 
troublesome, 430 
trough, 361 
trout, 363, 440-1 
truce, 378 
true, 265, 377 
trull, 83 

trust, 254,463-4,468 
truth, 341 

tryst, tnst, 254, 464 , 
tryst, 468 
tub, 487, 488 
tuck, V , 487 
Tuesday, 436, 496, 
498 

tug, 134, 167,187, 487 
tumble, 278 
Tunbridge, Tunstall, 
Tunworth, 496 
tungsten, 479, 480 
tunic, 438, 441 
turf, 14X 
turtle, 438, 441 
tusk, ass. 377 
twain, 364 


twang, 408 
twelfth, 154, 371 
twelve, 200 
twibill, 42 8 
twice, 274, 378, 430 
twig, 364 
twilight, 2i7> 428 
twine, 61 
twinge, 365, 402 
twist, 234 
twit, 166, 217 
tvwtch, 335 
twittei, 278 
two, 64, 108, 134, 173, 
408 

two-pence, 494, 495 
tyftc, 198 

udder, 116, 136, 237 

umpire, 216 
un- {p^ejix\ J17 
unable, 430 
uncouth, 65, 71, 268, 

under, 26, 130, 134, 
217 

unkempt, 202, 210, 

unto, 26-7, 487-8 
up, 27, 82, 

Jix\ 217 
upbraid, 364 
upholsterer, 370 
upper, 137 
uproar, 483 
urge, 129 
us, 92, 371 
usquebaugh, 445 

vain, 321 n 
Valhalla, 475, 479 
vane, 373, 503 
vanilla, 13 
varmm, 407, 

Varsity, 407 

vat, 373, 374 n , 488 

vault, 325 « 

-ve (for nnai*v\ 329 
veneer, 83 
verb, 417 
verbal, 136. 


vermicelli, 13 
verse, 438, 441 
verst, 13 
victuals, 325 
vikmg, 473, 479 
vmewed, 373 
vineyard, 360 
vista, 13 

vixen, 29, 203, 210, 

nndcf^fond 38 
34 

vseth, 34 

wa ( 7 vofd^ 

40S 

wabble, 373 
wackt, 83 
waddle, 278 
wade, 162, 303 
wag, V , 466, 470, 4715 
waggle, 278, 469 
waggon, wain, 416, 

485 

waif, 480 
wail, 462, 469 
wain, 132, 182, 239, 
364, 416, 185 n 
wainscot, 483 
waistcoat, 493, 496 
waive, 480 

wake, 129, 138, 162, 
303, woke, 64, 158 
waken, 276 
Wales, 202 

walk, i6t, 377, 407 

wall, 44, 438 

wallet, 408, 415 
wall eyed, 473, 479 
wallow, 408 
walnut, 408, 438 
walrus, 479, 480 
waltz, 85 
wampum, 14 

wan, 408 

wand, 183, 227, 
wander, 183 

wane, 503 
wanion, 570, 497 
want, 40S, 468, 475 
wanton, 217, 408, 497 
wapenMe, 479* 
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waps =* wisp, 382 

war, 408 
warble, 378 

ward, 24% 408, ^17 
-ward {sit [ft I8^^, 

262, 273 
warlock, 408 
warm, 26:;, 40S 
warmth, 2 |,i 
wain, 40S 

warp, 165, 183, 408 
wan ant, 360 7/ 
wart, 40& 

-wait 262 

was, 164, 40S, ij.99 
wash, 162, 337, 40S 
wash-*us, 495 
wasp, 3S2, 408 
wassail, 428 
waste, 269, 270 
watch, 333, 408 
water, 81, 135, 237, 

408, 303 

wattle, 237, 408, 415 
wauch, V , 447 
waucht, f , 447 
waul, 278 
wave, V , 503 

wax, V, 131, 162, 

338 , j , 358 

waxen, 264 

way, 326, 

way, -ways, 273, 374 
wayward, 362 
we, 58, 89 

weak, 183, 464, 475 
weaken, 376 

weal, 303 
weald, wold, 346 
wealth, 150, 340 
weapon, 239 

wear, 158, 163, 300, 
503, worn, 138 
weary, 38, 271, 379 
weasel, 504 
weather, 248, 369 
weatherwise, 262 
weave, 141, 164, s®4 
web, 203 , 228 
Webster, 256 
wed, aoo; 200, 
228. 


wedge, 228, 365 
wedlock, 219, 496 
Wednesday, 370, 436, 
498 

weed (i), 68 , (2), 69 
week, 226, 304 
ween, 58 

weep, 59, 158, 161, 
207 

weet, 135 
weevil, 30 i. 
weft, 241 

weigh, 164, 364, 401 
weight, 242 
wend, 227 
weld, tf , 480 
well, v , 161 , .r , 229, 
(2 412 

wellaway, 428, 462 
Welsh, 202, 210, 272, 
362 

welter, 278 
wend, 183, 200, 310 
wept, 268 
were, 379, 506 
wert, 145 n 
werwolf, 428 
west, 269 
Weston, 496 
whale, 504 
wharf, 408 

what, 134, 362, 40S, 
467 , who, 362 
wheat, 68 
wheaten, 264* 
wheedle, 85 
wheel, 69 

wheere, 133, 161,379 
whelk, 358, 36a , (3 
wo^ds)f 410 
whence, 378 
wherry, 473 
whether, 270 
whey, 67 

which, 355, 376, 429 
while, 60, 90, 95, 133, 
JC74f 338 
whilom, 275 
whilst, 367, 430 
whimper, 371, 373 n 
whm, 451 
whipster, 256 


whirl, 469, 473, 475 
whisk, 471, 474 
whiskey, 13, 448-9 
whisper, 378 
whistle, 278 
whit, 362 

Whitby, Whitchurch, 
494 ^ 

white, 62, 8i, 263 
whiten, 276 
whithei, 369 
whiting, 259 
whitlow, 4S0 
whitslei, whitlcather, 
494 

Whitsunday, 494 
whittle, 183, 369 
who, 54, 123, 133, 
^< 52 , 377^408 
whole, 55, 88, 93, 
172-3, 190, 194, 

263, 377 - 8 j 416 
whoop, 64 n , 378 
whortleberry, 363 
whose, 379 
why, 66, 303, 430 
wick, 433, 438 

wicket, 186, 480 
wide, 63 

widow, I t6, 136, 23a 
width, 2^1, 49 a 
wield, 1 01 

wight, s, 245, 362, 
ac (^ , 468 
wigwam, 14 
wife, 60 

wild, 263, 407 
wilderness, 439, 497 

wile, 60, 417 

wilk, 258, 362 

will, 329 

23-6, 28, 38 
wimberry, 370, 494, 
wimble, 474 
wm, x6g 
winch, 129, 355 

wind, s, 250, 251, 
403 , V, 165, 403 

windlass, 474, 480 
window, 480 

wine, 61, 63, 175, 
340-1, 433, 438. 
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wing, 47 S 
wmkle, 129 
wiimo-w, 372 
winsome, 205, 210, 
262 

wmter, 237 
wire, 60 

wise (sujix), 274 
wise, 60, 263, J , 417 
-wise {suffix)^ 262 
wiseacre, 85 
wish, 67, 71, 208-9, 

wist, 208 

wit,», 136* 34O1 415* 

^,228, (wise man), 
226 

witch, wicked, 355 
with, 304, 499 
within, 372 
without, 37a 
withstand, ai8 
witling, 223 
wittol, witwall, 409 
wivern, 360 n 
wizen, 379 

wo (worait beginning’ 
wth)^ 408 
woad, 57 
woe, 54, 173 
woke, 64, 158 
wold, weald, 246, 415 
wolf, 123, 226 
woman, 374, 429 , 
women, 6p 
womb, 226, 408 
wombat, 14 
wommant 26 
wonder, 237, 248 
wone}^ 33 

wont, 30 n , 269 , 
wonted, 369 
woo, 63 
wood, 409 

woodbme, 370, 402-3, 

w^<^n, 264 
woodruff, 429 
wood wale, 409, 429 
woof, 378, 429 
woollen, 264 
word, 136, 417 


work, 129, 209, 

228, 406 
work-’us, 495 
world, 406, 429 
worldling, 223 
worm, 235 
woimwood, 429 
worship, 568 
wort, root, 416 
worth, V , 16^ , adj , 

263, Si 406 
wot (I), 57 * S8, 135 
wound, , 405 
woven, *504 
wrack, 202 
wrangle, 183 
wrap, lap, 415, 416 
wreak, 129, 1C4, 503 
wreath, 67, 185, 206, 

210, 368 , wreathe, 

368 

wrecche, 25, 26 
wreck, 182, 210 
wrench, 
wrest, 200 
wrestle, 278, 366 
wietch, 182, 202, 2X0, 

229, 318, 366 
wright, 245, 376 
wnng, 165 
wnnkle, 237 
wrist, 254, 368 
wnt, 186 

write, 62, 166, 377 
wnthe, 60, gx, 166 
wrong, 183, 402 
wrote, 57 
wroth, 56, 184 
wrought, 268, 376 
wuss (Scotch), 209 


y {Utter^i 66 

y {prefix\zi 

yacht, 481. 
yard (court), 131, 209, 
35a, 353 * 363,3^* 
(rod), 44, 35a, 303 
yare, 44, 231, 265, 
3 ^ 3 * 

yam, 239, 3^3^ 
yarrow, 232, 305 


yawl, 482 
yawn, 131, 363 
y elept, 218, 363 
ye, 58, 30s, 3 <> 3 * =i 76 
yea, yes, 363, 375 
yean, 36 f 
yeanling, 223 
yeai, 68, 226, 363, 
376 , yoic, 375 
yearling, 223 
yearn (to desire^ 131, 
363, (to grieve), 

yeast, 363, 306 
yede^ 48 n ^ 363 
yell, 166, 3^3 
yellow, 1 31, 264, 363 
yellow-hammer, 429 
yelp, 363 
y en (eyes), 38 
yeoman, 429 

yes, 363* 430 
yesterday, 132, 374, 

3 % 37a* 430 

yet, 3 <> 3 , 375 
yeuei 26 

yew, 377, 409 

yex, 368, 363 
yield, 165, 363 
y knowCi 33 
y-melhdi 33 

yoke, 44, 132 , 133, 
326, 399, 375, 506 
yolk, 358 
yon, 363, 375 
yore, 55 

you, 375, 377, your, 
376 

young, 263, 303, 363, 
375 . 

youngling, 323 
your, 36, 376 . 
youth, 44, 241, 350-1, 
575 

Yule, 363 
jniits, a 18, 303 


zanana, zenana, 133 
zezt, 390 
Zinc, 85 

sool (plough), 459^ 
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Abbreviation, mchulinij ijilnrcsis, 
nplicsm 

Accent, effects oi, jgi 9 
Al])liabct, lush iiiiiited, 297, 
Anglo Sasou, 297 , change in 
^02 j c^e 

Ancien Uiwlc rinoted, 

Ancilo hrcneli wutmg, innucnee 
of, 308 

Anglo Si3kOn 01 Wessex clialcet, 
77 , specimen of, 47 8 
Aphesis dcliiud, *^86;, t\xmpk<- 
ol, 

Apocope, ^90 

Ar>fin family of langungcs, 101 ~2 , 
Aiyan types, iiH4» dental 
sounds, 115 , labials, X17-9, 
guttnials, 1 19, <&e 
Assiimlation, 351-2, 368, ^72 

B, history of, 37 s 

Celtic origin, words of, ch xxn , 
p 443, (AS words), 451-2 
Caxton’s spelling, 515, quotations 
from, 470, 486, 617 
Chaucer qiioteil, 24, 23, 26, 316 
Chronology, use of, 3-7 
Cognate words exjdained, 85 6 
Compound words, 438-420, lists 
of obscure compounds, 420- 
4,30, 476-480 

Confluence of forms, 351-2, 409 , 
the term defined, 409 
C onsonants, classincation of, 344 , 
changes m sound of, 350 , 
changes in symbols for, 351 , 
history of, 3S3'-383 , table of 
regular substitution of, 125, 
VOL L 


mseition of, 393 , influence of, 
on vowclb, ^76 

D, hrtory of, 369 
Danisli language, 76 , words bor 
loued fiom, ^80 
Dates useful, 14 
Doublets, 4T4-8 

Doubling of consonahN, 351-2, 

m 

Dutch language, 77, words of 
Dutch origin, 481-7 

r final, account of, 309-312 
Last Midland dialect, 36-8 
1< ditors and punters, errors of, 398 
English, Vocabulary of, 2-4, 6, 7, 
Sources of, 8-18 , biief History 
of, 15-18, Dialects, 19-49, 
Pronunciation, 17, &:c , modem 
period of, 17 

Exeiescent letters, 351-2, 396, t, 
0,66, d, 570, 474, «, 372, f, 

, b, ^ 75 » 4?4 

F, histoiy of, 373 

Fucfaie language, 481 , Old Fiiesic, 
77, 488 , East Pnesic, 488 

G, history of, 363, vocalisation 
of, 401 

Gaelic origin, words of, 446-9 
German, 77-8 , not the origin of 
English, 73-4 , compared with 
English, 83-4, 309-14, list of 
English words borrowed from, 
84-5 , Low German, ^6-490 
Germanic, used to mean Teutonic, 
74 
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Ghost-words, ^^99 {noii) 

Gothic lan^age, 75 , Gothic 
stems, 79 

Gradation of vowels, ch x , p 
156 , m Icelandic, 466 
Graphic changes, ^596, 474 
Greek language, 99, 100, boriow 
mgs from, 438-440 
Gnmm’s Law, 104, the same, 
simplified, 1 1 5, &c , examples, 
ia6, &c 

H, history of, 3^9 
Hampole quoted, ^4 
Homographs, 41 1 
Homonyms, 41 1-2 
Homopnones, 41 1-2 
Hybnd words, 430-1 

Icelandic language, 76, 454- 
words borrowed from, 480 
Influence of consonants upon 
vowels, 351-2, 400-9 
Irish oiigm, woras of, 444-6 

K, history of, 353 , >c/i, 354 , 
U > tch^ 365 , i >j, 35 ^ > >^> 
35^/ &c 

L, history of, 376, affects a vowel, 
407 

Latin forms compared with Eng- 
lish, 97, &c , early boirowings 
from Latin, 98, 432-442 

M, history of, 375 , affects a vowel, 
401-4 

Mercian dialect, 41-44 , specimens 
of Old Mercian spelling, 44 
Metathesis, 351-2, 385, 473 
Milton quoted (for spelling), 518 
Mutation of vowels, ch xi, p 
190 , m Icelandic, 460, 465 

N, history of, 370, ajffects a vowel, 
401-2, 4^04 

Northern dialect, 34-6 
Northumbnan dialect, 41 
Norwegian, word borrowed from, 
480 

P, history of, 372 

Palatal and velar sounds, lao 


Palatalisation, 350, 351, 384, 469 
Phonetic spelling, glossic, 335, 
lomic, 336, specimen of, 339 , 
use ol, 340, iS^C 
Piclixes, 213-318 
Pronunciation, changes in, 21, &c 


R, history of, 376, aflects a vowel, 
405 

Robert of Thiinne cpioled, 37 
Romie spelling, 336 
Roots, theory of, 280-282 , list 01 
fifty Aiyan loots, 282-3, 
amples, 283-293 

S, history of, 378 
Sanskrit language, 99 
Sa\on, Old, 77 

Seandian origin, woids of, eh 
xviii , p 433 

Shakespeare quoted, i, 20, 317 
Sk, initial, 337, 3S1, final, 381 
Sound-shifting, 85 , tiijilc, 103 6 
Southern dialect, 29-34 
Spelling, changes 111, 26-28 , ac- 
count of the giowtii of hnglish, 
294-333, 'etymological,* 323- 
8, phonetic, 331. -34 3, glossie, 
333, romie, 336 

Substitution ol consonants, 331-2, 

3S3, 472 

Suffixes substantival, 218-260, 
adjectival, 261-272 , adverbial, 
27^-6 > verbal, 273-9, (Seand), 
467 , suffixed 467 , verbal 
(Scand ), 468-9 

Swedish language, 76 , woids 
borrowed from, 480 
Symbols, change of, 351-2, 396, 
misuse of, 397-9, 476 
Syllabic division, effects of, 499 
Syncope, 389 

T, history of, 366 

Teutonic group of languages, 74 , 
types, 78-9 , dental sounds, 
80-1 , labial and guttural 
sounds, 82-3 , long vowels and 
diphthongs, 87-95, table of, 
95 6, dental sounds, ri6, 
labial sounds, 1x9, gutttufsl 
sounds, XX9, 
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Th, history of, 367 
Ticviba quoted, 29, 30 

Unvoicing of voiced consonantb, 
351-2, 392, 473-4 

Velar and palatal sounds, 120 
Verner's Law, i ^6-1 5 3 
Vocabulary of English, 2-4, ad 
ditions to the, 6, 7 
Vocalisation of voiced lettcis, 330, 
331, 384, 472 

Voicing of voiceless letters, 350, 
384* 47 ^ 

Vowel-gradation, ch x, p 136, 
vowel - lengthening, 300 - 6 , 
vowel mutation, cn xi , p 190 


Vowels in Middle-English, 23 , 
compaiison of, in Old, Middle, 
and Modem English, 340 , long 
vowelb discussed, 50-70 , short 
vowels, 71, 500-6, vowels in- 
serted, 393 


W, history of, 377 , affects 
vowel, 408-9 

V elsh origin, words of, 430-1 
Wessex , see Anglo Saxon 
W cst Midland dialect, 38-9 


Y, histoiy ol, 375 


TABLES 

Table of useful dates, 14, of Old Mercian words, 44 , of long vowels, 
95? 9^ > oJf legulai substitution of consonants, 125 , of the seven Teutonic 
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